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The  Edelweiss  (Leontopodium  alpinum),  one  of  the  most  popular  of  rock  garden  flowerSo 


Rock  Gardening 


THE  rock  garden  offers  peculiar 
attractions  to  the  amateur.  It  can 
be  made  in  limited  space,  and  the 
owner  of  quite  a  small  garden  obtains 
an  immense  amount  of  pleasure  from 
its  flowers.  Once  the  rockery  is  made, 
it  entails  less  strenuous  labour  than  most 
other  forms  of  gardening.  Rock  gardening, 
after  the  initial  outlay,  which  need  not  be 
great,  is  also  inexpensive,  and  does  not  call 
for  heavy  annual  expenditure,  unless  the 
owner  is  an  enthusiast  who  is  resolved  to 
go  in  for  novelties  whatever  the  -  cost. 
Many  of  the  oldest  and  cheapest  flowers  are 
still  among  the  best,  and  by  their  aid  a 
rockery  may  be  made  a  perpetual  source  of 
delight. 

Site  for  the  Rock  Garden.— The  situa- 
tion  of  the  rockery  first  claims   attention. 
An  ideal  position  is  in  the  open,  yet  sheltered 
37 


from  cold  winds  ;  in  full  sun,  yet  so  arranged 
that  shade-loving  plants  may  be  accommo- 
dated. A  site  away  from  a  wall  affords  the 
best  choice  of  exposures  ;  by  means  of  careful 
building  and  by  the  provision  of  large  stones, 
shade-loving  plants  can  be  suited.  The 
worst  of  all  positions  is  under  trees,  both 
shaded  and  exposed  to  drip  in  wet  weather. 
For  even  such  an  undesirable  site  plants  can 
be  selected,  but  they  will  never  grow  so 
well  as  those  in  more  congenial  positions. 
The  size  and  height  of  the  rockery  are  deter- 
mined by  local  conditions  and  circumstances. 
A  small  rock  bed  will  grow  most  alpines  as 
well  as  the  most  expensive  rock  work,  and  we 
know  of  many  gardens  where  a  low  bed, 
raised  not  more  than  2  or  3  feet  above  the 
surface,  and  set  with  large  stones,  produces 
plants  which  are  the  envy  of  owners  of  costly 
rock  gardens. 
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The  Question  of  Stone  is  an  important 
one.  If  stone  abounds  in  the  district  it  is 
generally  chosen,  if  suitable,  for  rock  garden 
building.  In  other  cases  a  choice  should  be 
made  from  the  following  :  Limestone,  especi- 
ally that  of  the  same  character  as  the  cliffs 
of  Cheddar  or  from  the  Yorkshire  Hills,  is 
very  attractive.  Tufa  is  expensive  in  most 
places,  but  is  very  satisfactory.  Many  find 
in  millstone  grit  a  good  stone  for  rockwork. 


constructed  where  nothing  else  can  be 
obtained.  The  question  of  ways  and  means 
must  decide  the  question  of  material,  but  it 
is  better  to  have  a  few  good-sized  stones  than 
a  larger  number  of  poor,  small  ones.  In 
many  districts  natural  stone  is  difficult  and 
expensive  to  procure,  and  artificial  "  rocks  " 
must  be  provided.  We  have  seen  excellent 
"  poor  men's  rockeries,"  as  they  were  collo- 
quially called,  made  of  small  concrete  blocks 


Sea  Pinks  or  Thrift  growing  wild  on  the  rocky  coast  of  North  Devon  :  a  charming  p 
of  natural  rock  gardening. 


Sandstone,  especially  the  old  red  sandstone, 
is  as  good  as  any,  but  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  secure  weathered  material.  In  a  few 
months,  however,  stone  is  toned  down,  and 
then  harmonises  with  the  foliage  and  flowers 
of  the  alpine  plants.  The  worst  rocks  are 
those  with  much  quartz  in  them  ;  whinstone 
and  granite  ought  not  to  be  chosen  if  other 
material  can  be  had,  although  good  plants 
can  be  grown  on  either.  Stone  which  is  not 
too  white  shows  up  the  flowers  much  better 
than  that  of  aggressively  conspicuous  tint. 
Rockeries  made  of  artificial  stone  may  be 


(such  as  are  used  as  an  edging  to  pavements). 
These  are  built  up  on  a  firm  foundation  until 
they  form  a  "  rock  "  of  the  height  and  width 
desired.  About  2  inches  of  soil  and  a  few 
stones  are  placed  between  each  block,  the 
latter  to  prevent  the  blocks  from  pressing 
too  heavily  on  the  plants.  In  a  rockery  of 
this  kind  the  plants  ought  to  be  put  in  as 
the  work  of  building  progresses  ;  this  is,  in 
fact,  necessary  in  all  cases  when  plants  are 
arranged  in  the  crevices  between  large  stones. 
It  is  essential  that  the  earth  be  made  firm 
behind  the  "  rocks "  as  the  building  pro- 


Photo :  P.  G.  Tillard. 


Alpine  Pinks  in  the  rock  garden. 
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How  not  to  build  :  too  many  rocks  and 
too  little  soil. 


The  exact  reverse  of  what  a  rock  garden 
should  be. 


Overhanging    rocks    should    be    avoided. 
Plants  beneath  may  suffer  from  drought. 


A  miniature  headland,  boldly  arranged  here 

and  there,  adds  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the 

rock  garden. 


ceeds,  thus  filling  all  crevices,  and  the  plants 
be  so  arranged  that  their  roots  may  soon 
reach  the  bulk  of  soil. 

The  "  rock "  is  then  given  a  natural 
appearance  by  mixing  one  part  of  Portland 
cement  with  rather  more  than  an  equal  part 
of  coarse  sand  in  enough  water  to  make  the 
mixture  of  the  consistency  of  paste.  The 
cement  can  then  be  applied  to  the  face  of 
the  rockwork  with  a  mason's  trowel,  but  too 
large  a  surface  should  not  be  covered  at 
once ;  as  the  work  progresses,  and  while 
the  cement  and  sand  mixture  is  wet,  dry 
sand  should  be  thrown  rather  forcibly  against 
it  so  as  to  stick  firmly  to  the  "  rock  "  face. 
It  is  wonderful  how  well  such  an  artificial 
piece  of  rock-building  looks,  especially  when 
the  plants  have  spread.  All  stones  or  rocks 
should  slope  slightly  backward  towards  the 
bulk  of  soil,  so  that  rain,  or  moisture  arti- 
ficially given,  may  find  its  way  to  the  roots 
of  the  plants  in  the  crevices  below.  If  the 
rocks  are  so  arranged  that  they  slope  away 
from  the  mound,  most  of  the  moisture  will 
fail  to  reach  the  plants. 

A  large  and  high  rockery  requires  a  good 
quantity  of  soil,  and  some  obtain  this  by 
excavating  a  hole  in  the  garden,  which  serves 
for  a  small  pond  or  pool,  others  by  making 
a  sunk  path  and  elevating  the  rockery  on 
either  side.  The  latter  plan  saves  soil,  and 
is  quite  satisfactory  in  a  dry  climate,  but  in 
a  wet  one  the  plants  lower  down  may  suffer. 
The  bulk  of  the  soil  need  not  be  very  good,  and 
a  fair  proportion  of  broken  bricks  or  small 
stones  may  be  used  for  the  foundation. 
For  the  bulk  of  the  rockery,  and  especially 
where  the  alpines  are  planted,  a  compost  of 
loam,  leaf-soil  or  peat  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions, with  plenty  of  sand,  is  necessary. 

The  site  should  be  pegged  out  to  the 
shape  desired,  one  of  irregular  outline  being 
preferable.  If  the  rockery  has  to  run  along- 
side a  straight  path  it  should  be  broken  up 
by  bays  and  projections  to  remove  the 
appearance  of  stiffness  and  formality.  A 
large  rock  jutting  out  prominently  here 
and  there  makes  a  great  difference  in  this 
respect. 

In  the  actual  formation  of  the  rockery  one 
of  two  methods  is  usually  followed.  One  is 
to  lay  the  stones  of  the  first  layer  in  the 
manner  desired,  and  then  to  fill  up  with 
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soil  behind,  proceeding  in  a  similar  way 
until  the  work  is  completed,  A  simpler  plan, 
and  one  especially  suited  to  a  small  rockery, 
is  to  make  the  mound  of  soil  roughly  of  the 
shape  and  height  desired,  and  then  to  arrange 
the  stones  as  may  be  required.  The  earth 
should  be  made  thoroughly  firm  between 
the  stones  ;  many  plants  are  lost  owing  to  tho 


Section  of  small  rockery  on  sloping  ground  ;   the  site  of  the  path  is 
shown  at  a.     The  stones  are  embedded  firmly,  and  slope  inwards. 


soil  shrinking  and  leaving  crevices  in  which 
the  roots  perish.  The  former  method  of 
building  is  the  better  one  where  good  stones 
are  available,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  combine  the  two  plans  and  to  work  as 


the  construction  proceeds  in  the  most  con- 
venient manner.  A  good  bulk  of  soil  is 
desirable,  but  it  should  be  well  drained 
underneath,  and  on  stiff  subsoils  it  is  neces- 
sary to  put  a  layer  of  drainage 
beneath  the  rockery.  If  a 
drain  is  laid  it  can  be  led  into 
a  small  artificial  bog  or  little 
pool — a  pleasing  addition  even 
to  the  smallest  rock  garden. 

Any  attempt  at  elaborate 
effect  should  be  avoided. 
Many  structures  are  spoilt  by 
unnecessary  peaks  and  pro- 
montories. Boldness  and  sim- 
plicity rather  than  elaborate 
design  should  be  the  aim,  ever 
keeping  in  view  the  principle 
that  the  rockery  is  intended 
for  growing  plants.  There 
should  be  plenty  of  room  between  the  rocks 
for  the  plants,  and  every  "  pocket "  or 
space  in  which  the  less  easy  kinds  are 
grown  ought  to  have  drainage. 

In  forming  the  rockery  due  consideration 


A  pretty  little  rockery  built  on  flat  ground. 
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should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  a  variety 
of  exposures  is  advantageous,  some  plants 
prefer  or  require  full  sun,  and  others  partial 
or  entire  shade.  All  these  can  be  provided 
for  by  means  of  bays  and  projections,  or  even 
by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  large  stones 
to  supply  the  necessary  shade  for  flowers 
which  dislike  full  sunshine. 

One  essential  point  is  to  ensure  that  rain, 
or  any  water  which  may  be  applied  artifici- 
ally, shall  find  its  way  to  the  roots  of  the 


The  Yellow  Flax  (Linum  flavum),  a  rock  plant  for  everyone. 


plants  and  not  run  off  the  banks.  In  the 
desire  to  fashion  a  so-called  picturesque 
rockery  some  of  the  stones  are  often  placed 
so  that  they  project  over  the  lower  ones, 
with  the  result  that  the  plants  beneath  do 
not  obtain  the  moisture  they  require.  There 
are  certain  plants,  such  as  the  rare  Jankaea 
Heldreichii,  Primula  Allioni,  -and  a  few 
others,  which  require  protection  from  wet 
on  the  leaves,  but  they  are  few  in  number, 
and  special  provision  must  be  made  for 
them. 

A  Terraced  Rockery. — Amateurs  hav- 
ing but  a  small  piece  of  ground  at  disposal 
and  wishing  to  cultivate  a  large  collection  of 


good  plants  rather  than  a  few  of  the  more 
robust  and  easily  grown  ones  may  well 
consider  whether  they  would  not  be  better 
with  a  somewhat  formal  rockery,  built  in 
a  series  of  irregular  terraces,  which  provides 
space  for  numerous  flowers,  and  enables 
them  to  be  cultivated  without  encroaching 
upon  each  other.  This  plan  is  not  now  so 
popular  as  at  one  time,  but  some  experienced 
growers  consider  that  they  obtain  the  best 
results  in  this  way,  and  are  loath  to  forsake 
it  for  a  rock- 
ery of  more 
natural  and 
more  attrac- 
tive appear- 
ance. Briefly 
put,  this 
method  con- 
sists in  build- 
ing the  rock- 
ery in  a  series 
of  terraces, 
flat  or  nearly 
so  on  the  top, 
and  divided 
into  compart- 
m  e  n  t  s  by 
stones  i  n- 
serted  trans- 
versely. An 
easy  method 
is  to  raise  a 
mound  of  soil 
and  then  to 
construct  the 
terraces,  jam- 
m  i  n  g  the 

divisional  stones  well  between  those  of  the 
lower  terrace  and  that  immediately  above 
it  so  as  to  keep  the  rockwork  solid  and  im- 
movable. Each  division  can  be  furnished 
with  the  soil  suitable  for  the  plant  it  is  to 
contain,  and  the  cross  stones  prevent  one 
from  encroaching  upon  its  neighbour.  The 
terraces  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  less  than 
a  foot  across,  and  the  space  between  the 
dividing  or  cross  stones  not  smaller  than 
that. 

As  already  indicated,  a  low  rock  bed  is  an 
excellent  structure  for  the  cultivation  of 
alpine  flowers.  Such  a  bed  requires  but 
little  soil  and  few  stones.  It  can  be  formed 
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at  very  small  expense,  yet  is  suitable  for 
the  cultivation  of  innumerable  good  alpines. 
A  simple  bed  of  soil,  raised  about  1  foot  above 
the  ground  level,  edged  with  rough  stones, 
and  either  divided  into  compartments  by 
stones  or  simply  having  its  surface  diversified 
by  elevations  and  by  large  stones  inserted 
here  and  there  to  break  any  appearance  of 
formality,  provides  a  simple  and  excellent 
method  of  growing  rock  plants. 


soil,  and  so  arranged  as  to  appear  as  if 
the  gravel  had  been  carried  down  into  the 
depression  by  floods  or  streams  from  above. 
A  small  moraine  suitable  for  such  a  place 
is  constructed  by  taking  out  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  about  18  inches,  putting  in  first 
about  6  inches  of  rough  stones,  then  a  layer 
of  smaller  stones,  over  which  there  may  be 
laid  some  rough  soil,  followed  by  a  compost 
of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand,  the  remain- 


Photo:  R.A.  Matbj. 


Showing  how  a  bold  rocky  bank  is  built  with  artificial  stone. 


It  is  better  to  expend  some  of  the  money 
on  good  plants  which  will  give  true  pleasure 
than  to  build  an  expensive  rock  garden  and 
then  to  find  that  the  question  of  "  ways  and 
means  "  stands  in  the  way  when  the  plants 
are  being  chosen. 

Forming  a  Moraine. — In  all  rock  gardens, 
large  or  small,  the  provision  of  what  is  called 
a  "  moraine  "  is  of  considerable  advantage, 
for  it  enables  one  to  grow  with  comparatively 
little  trouble  flowrers  that  are  difficult  on  the 
rockery  proper.  It  may  be  secured  quite 
easily  by  forming  a  little  shallow  valley, 
filled  with  gravel  or  chips  and  the  necessary 


ing  10  or  12  inches  being  filled  with  stone 
chips  or  gravel  containing  very  little  soil. 
Stones  not  larger  than  the  size  of  a  thumb- 
nail may  be  employed  towards  the  top, 
but  there  should  be  a  proportion  of  smaller 
ones,  while  a  few  larger  stones  may  be  scat- 
tered here  and  there  on  the  surface  just  as 
if  they  had  been  carried  down  by  a  flood. 
Where  stone  chips  or  gravel  are  found  too 
costly,  old  bricks  broken  down  small  can  be 
utilised.  Granite,  whinstone,  limestone,  or 
sandstone  chips  or  gravel,  whichever  is  most 
easily  obtained,  may  be  used.  The  larger 
moraine  is  constructed  on  much  the  same 
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principle,  and  the  actual  proportions  of  soil 
and  gravel  employed  may  vary  without  much 
harm  to  the  plants.  It  should  form  part  of 
the  rock  garden  scheme,  where  it  will  appear 


the  plants  moist  during  the  summer  season, 
a  plug  being  so  arranged  as  to  carry  off  any 
water  which  may  fall  upon  it  during  the 
winter  months.  By  such  a  contrivance 


Photo :  X.  A.  Malty. 

A  paved  pathway  adds  to  the  charm  of  a  rockery.     The  joints  are  filled  with  soil,  in 
which  seeds  may  be  sown  or  low-growing  flowers  planted. 


as  if  the  stones  had  been  swept  into  a  valley 
by  a  torrent  or  small  stream,  which  should, 
if  possible,  be  introduced  into  the  rock 
garden.  A  large  moraine  allows  one  to 
introduce  a  few  boulders,  set  here  and  there 
among  the  stones.  These  will  serve  two 
objects — that  of  adding  to  the  natural 
appearance  of  the  moraine  and  of  providing 
shelter  or  shade,  as  the  case  may  be,  for 
plants  calling  for  these.  Some  large  rather 
flat  stones  ought  also  to  be  placed  firmly 
in  the  moraine  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
stepping-stones  for  access  to  the  plants. 
It  adds  greatly  to  the  usefulness  and  value 
ot  a  moraine  if  a  small  streamlet,  widening, 
possibly,  into  a  pool,  is  carried  through  it 
in  a  cemented  bed,  or  one  formed  of  small 
stones  grouted  with  cement.  Many  lay  a 
concrete  floor  below  their  moraines,  hollow- 
ing out  the  concrete  so  that  it  forms  a  kind 
of  basin,  into  which  water  is  led  to  keep 


many  flowers  which  love  moisture  at  the 
root,  but  like  to  be  dry  above  ground,  are 
rendered  happy,  and  their  lives  prolonged. 
A  list  of  suitable  plants  for  a  moraine  is 
given  afterwards. 

Paths  in  the  Rockery. — An  important 
consideration  which  seldom  receives  the 
attention  of  the  amateur  constructing  his 
own  rockery  or  rock  garden  is  that  of  ready 
access  to  the  plants.  Even  if  they  are 
plainly  visible  and  their  general  beauty  can 
be  seen  from  below,  it  is  usually  the  case 
that  the  flowers  present  some  beauties  which 
well  repay  close  examination.  All  stones 
of  fair  size  should  be  sunk  into  the  soil  and 
made  absolutely  firm,  so  that  they  can  be 
trodden  upon  without  being  dislodged. 
Enough  good  flattish  stones  ought  to  be 
provided  to  enable  the  owner  or  his  friends 
to  step  on  them  to  reach  the  flowers  with 
little  difficulty.  They  may  be  supplementary 
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to  pathways,  which  ought  always  to  be 
formed  in  a  rock  garden  of  any  size.  Paths 
may  be  narrow,  but  in  forming  them  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  due  course 
the  flowers  which  are  planted  along  the 
edges  will  grow  partially  over  the  pathway, 
so  that  it  is  wise  to  allow  a  little  additional 
width  for  this. 

The  paths  ought  not  to  be  perfectly 
straight,  but  should  wind  here  and  there, 
rising  with  the  undulations  of  the  rockwork 
and  being  varied  by  flights  of  rough  stone 
steps  where  advisable. 

The  material  for  the  pathways  deserves 
some  thought.  Flat  stones  are  best.  They 
should  not  be  of  uniform  size  or  of  regular 
outline.  They  ought  to  be  laid  firmly,  and 
low-growing  plants,  such  as  some  of  the  dwarf 
Arenarias  and  Alyssums,  put  in  the  inter- 
stices. A  pathway  of  this  kind  can  soon 
be  made  quite  a  charming  feature  in  a  rockery. 
Flights  of  steps  ought  to  be  constructed  of 
irregularly- shaped  stones,  with  alpines  be- 
tween the  crevices,  and,  when  the  stone  is 


porous,  with  such  lovely  flowers  as  Arenaria 
balearica  covering  the  face  of  the  steps  with 
blossom  and  verdant  foliage. 

In  some  rock  gardens  grass  paths  are 
preferred,  but  they  require  a  good  deal  of 
care  to  keep  the  verges  clear,  so  that  the 
grass  does  not  find  its  way  among  the 
flowers,  and  in  wet  weather  are  very  uncom- 
fortable to  walk  upon  unless  kept  closely  cut. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  pathway 
formed  of  stones  is  the  prettiest  and  also  by 
far  the  best.  We  have  seen  rockery  paths 
formed  of  asphalt  and  macadam,  but  they 
are  quite  out  of  place. 

A  Wall  for  Flowers. — In  some  gardens 
there  are  sloping  banks  covered  with  grass 
or  Ivy,  and  the  source  of  much  trouble,  but 
providing  little  or  no  beauty.  They  can  be 
converted  at  little  cost  and  trouble  into 
capital  wall  gardens.  The  grass  or  Ivy 
should  be  cleared  away,  all  roots  of  the 
latter  being  dug  out,  and  the  soil  broken  up. 
If  the  earth  is  clayey,  broken  bricks  for 
drainage  will  probably  be  necessary,  and  some 


The  Maiden  Pink  (Dianthus  deltoides),  a  charming,  easily-grown  alpine  for  the  rockery  margin. 
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fresh  compost  of  loam,  leaf-soil  or  peat,  and 
sand,  in  about  equal  proportions,  should  be 
added.  The  stones  are  then  placed  firmly 
in  position,  and  inclining  slightly  towards  the 
bank.  The  plants  may  be  put  in  as  the 
work  proceeds,  but  if  the  crevices  are  large 
enough  they  can  be  planted  later. 


tola     J>.  G.  TiUard. 

The  beautiful  creeping  Gypsophila  repens,  having  grey  leaves 
and  pinkish  flowers. 


A  Pool  or  Bog  Garden. — The  amateur 
must  remember  that  all  alpine  flowers  do 
not  need  to  be  planted  on  rockwork.  Many 
are  moisture  lovers,  and  in  their  native 
haunts  flourish  in  a  meadow  or  bog,  where 
there  is  always  an  abundance  of  moisture, 
such  as  cannot  be  secured  on  a  rockery. 
He  need  not,  however,  deprive  himself  of 
the  pleasure  of  cultivating  such  as  these, 
for  they  are  easily  accommodated  by  the 


margin  of  a  pool  or  in  peaty  soil  in  a  half- 
shady  nook.  The  pool  or  bog  may  be  formed 
at  the  base  of,  or  in  some  depression  in,  the 
rock  garden,  where  one  might  expect  to  find 
a  moist  place  among  natural  rocks.  A 
hollow  12  to  18  inches  deep  is  easily  ex- 
cavated, and  the  bottom  cemented  or  paved 
with  bricks  or  stones 
grouted  with  cement  so 
as  to  keep  in  water. 
The  sides,  which  should 
be  of  irregular  outline, 
should  also  be  built  up 
near  the  surface  in  a 
similar  way,  leaving, 
however,  at  the  lower 
end  a  hole  stopped  with 
a  plug  leading  into  a 
drain  to  draw  off  any 
water  from  the  bog  if 
required,  and  an  outlet 
at  the  upper  part  of 
the  sides  to  permit  the 
escape  of  surplus  water. 
A  good  layer  of  rough 
drainage  is  then  put  in 
and  the  remainder  filled 
up  with  peaty  compost, 
which  should  be  elevated 
here  and  there  for  plants 
which  like  to  have  their 
crowns  well  above  the 
wettest  part  and  with 
depressions  for  the  lovers 
of  more  moisture.  Such 
a  bog,  though  only  a 
yard  or  two  square,  will 
be  found  very  fascinat- 
ing. If  so  built  that 
surplus  water  from  the 
rockery  can  reach  it, 
probably  little  more  will 
be  required,  but  a 
watering-can  or  hose  will  soon  supply  it 
with  sufficient  moisture  to  last  for  some 
days.  The  writer  grows  such  plants  as 
the  various  bog  Primulas,  Cypripediums, 
Summer  Snowflake,  Musk,  the  Bog  Bean, 
the  Grass  of  Parnassus,  and  many  others 
in  a  small  bog  bed  such  as  is  suggested. 

The  Choice  of  Plants. — The  reader  who 
takes  up  a  catalogue  will  be  amazed  and 
puzzled  at  the  number  and  variety  of  rock 


Phuto  :   P.  G.  TiUard. 

A  moraine,  consisting  of  soil  and  stone  chips,  in  which  many  otherwise 
difficult  alpine  flowers  may  be  grown  with  ease. 
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plants  enumerated,  and  will  find  much 
difficulty  in  making  up  his  mind  what  to 
buy.  A  fairly  good  though  not  an  absolutely 
reliable  way  of  discovering  the  plants  that 
are  easy  and  those  that  are  difficult  to  grow 
is  by  observing  the  prices  at  which  they  are 
offered.  An  expensive  plant  is  generally 
difficult  to  cultivate,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
troublesome  to  propagate  and  does  not  grow 
freely.  An  exception  must,  of  course,  be 
made  with  novelties,  which  are  naturally 
expensive.  If  a  plant  has  been  in  cultivation 
for  a  number  of  years  and  is  still  costly  one 
may  safely  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the  difficult 
kinds.  An  excellent  plan  for  a  beginner 
wishing  to  buy  plants  is  to  purchase  one  of 
the  collections  offered  by  dealers  in  alpines  at 
a  comparatively  low  price. 

A  good  general  collection  to  begin  with 
should  contain  representatives  of  the  fol- 
lowing :  Campanula,  Saxifrage  (Mossy  and 
Silvery),  Primula,  Dianthus,  Anemone,  Geum, 
Phlox,  Arenaria,  Achillea,  Androsace,  Aethio- 
nema,  Viola,  Ranunculus,  Helianthemum, 
Draba,  and  Arabis.  Some  spring-flowering 
bulbs  should  also  be  included,  as  the  low- 
growing  sorts  are  of  great  assistance  in 
furnishing  the  rockery.  A  few  dwarf  shrubs, 
too,  are  indispensable. 

The  Question  of  Planting  is  a  most 
important  one.  If  a  display  of  easily  grown, 
free-flowering  sorts  is  required,  then  several 
plants  may  be  grouped  together  to  ensure 
brilliant  masses  in  a  short  time.  The 
enthusiast,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with 
this  ;  he  likes  to  include  some  of  the  choicer 
alpines,  which  are  often  of  comparatively 
slow  growth  and  provide  a  less  showy  though 
not  less  fascinating  display  than  the  com- 
moner kinds.  A  dozen  showy  rock  garden 
plants  can  often  be  purchased  at  less  cost 
than  a  single  specimen  of  the  rarer  kinds. 
They  look  best  in  small  groups,  each  con- 
taining three  plants ;  these  soon  spread, 
forming  an  irregular  clump. 

Alpines  are  frequently  planted  at  unsuit- 
able times.  Spring  planting  is  commonly 
practised,  but  this  is  often  too  late  for  many 
of  them,  those,  for  example,  that  flower  early 
in  the  season.  Autumn  planting  is  best 
providing  it  is  practised  early  enough, 
though  if  the  plants  can  be  shaded  during 
summer  and  well  watered  in  dry  weather  a 


good  time  to  plant  is  immediately  after  they 
have  flowered.  This  gives  them  a  chance  of 
increasing  in  size  during  summer.  Generally, 
however,  from  the  beginning  of  September 
until  the  middle  of  October  is  the  best  time 
for  autumn  planting.  Spring  or  summer  is 
often  chosen  as  the  season  for  planting,  so 
that  the  rockery  may  be  built  in  autumn  or 
winter  and  have  time  to  settle  down  before 
the  plants  are  placed  in  position.  Plants 
that  have  to  be  inserted  in  crevices  between 
the  rocks  or  stones  ought  to  be  put  in  as  the 
rockery  is  built  ;  the  roots  can  then  be 
spread  out  well  behind  the  stones,  which  is 
much  better  than  forcing  them  into  a  narrow 
space  as  may  be  necessary  when  the  rockery 
is  completed. 

Many  alpines  may  be  purchased  in  pots  ; 
these  can  be  planted  at  any  time  during 
spring,  summer,  and  early  autumn,  since  there 
is  practically  no  disturbance  of  the  roots. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  roots  are  so  numer- 
ous and  matted  together  that  they  must  be 
loosened  to  enable  one  to  spread  them  out. 
Alpines  should  be  planted  firmly.  Unless 
the  weather  is  showery,  a  good  watering  must 
be  given  as  soon  as  the  planting  is  completed. 
If  the  ground  is  dry  the  hole  made  to  receive 
the  plant  ought  to  be  filled  with  water  before 
the  latter  is  put  in.  A  few  stones  placed  on 
the  surface,  or  a  covering  of  grit  or  small 
chips  or  gravel,  prevents  evaporation  and 
keeps  the  alpines  cool  and  moist,  thus 
saving  much  labour  in  watering  in  dry 
weather. 

When  planting  in  crevices  take  care  to 
make  the  soil  thoroughly  firm  about  the 
roots  and  use  small  pieces  of  stone  as  wedges 
round  about  the  plants  ;  these  help  to  keep 
them  both  firm  and  cool.  Preserve  intact 
as  many  roots  as  possible,  especially  the  long, 
tapering  tap  roots  that  are  characteristic  of 
some  alpines.  Though  shade  is  not  usually 
necessary  it  will  be  found  helpful  to  newly 
planted  alpines  that  seem  slow  in  becoming 
established. 

Watering  in  Spring. — Many  of  the 
alpines  grown  on  rockeries  in  nature  receive 
a  constant  supply  of  water  from  the  melting 
snows  above  during  spring  and  summer. 
This,  except  in  the  case  of  a  moraine  \\ith 
water  underneath,  we  cannot  provide,  and 
during  dry  weather  in  April  and  May  watering 


An  easily-grown  alpine,  Primula  frondosa,  having  lilac-pink  blossom. 


One  of  the  Houseleeks  (Sempervivum)  in  bloom. 
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becomes  of  the  greatest  importance.  If  the 
rockery  is  well  drained,  as  it  should  be,  a 
soaking  will  do  no  harm,  surplus  water  will 


The  Servian  Yarrow  (Achiliea  serbica). 

flow  away.  The  water  should  be  applied  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  reach  the  roots, 
keeping  it  off  the  foliage  as  far  as  possible, 
especially  of  those  plants  with  ''  silky " 
leaves  such  as  Androsace. 

Top-dressing. — The  subject  of  top-dress- 
ing, previously  mentioned,  is  one  that  is 
generally  greatly  neglected.  It  consists  in 
applying  some  additional  compost  about  the 
plants,  usually  to  replace  that  which  has  been 
carried  away  by  rains.  Some  alpines  have  a 
habit  of  "  growing  out  of  "  the  soil  and  their 
stems  become  bare  ;  in  such  cases  top-dress- 
ing with  the  view  of  re-covering  the  stem  is 
also  of  value.  Quite  a  large  number  of  al- 
pines are  lost  through  neglect  of  this  simple 
practice.  It  ought  to  be  done  either  before 
the  buds  show  or  after  the  flowers  are  over. 
In  top-dressing  Geum,  Primula,  Erigeron,  and 
others  that  form  long  stems  or  rootstocks 
rising  out  of  the  ground  the  work  consists 
in  adding  enough  soil  about  the  plants  to 
bring  it  to  the  level  of  the  lower  leaves ; 
any  decayed  foliage  at  the  base  should  be 
removed.  With  such  tufted  plants  as  Saxi- 


frage, Androsace,  Silene,  and  such  like,  the 
top-dressing  should  be  well  worked  among 
the  foliage  with  the  ringers  and  watered  in  if 
the  weather  is  dry.  A  good  compost  for 
top-dressing  consists  of  one-third  each  of 
loam,  sand,  and  leaf-soil  or  peat.  It  should 
be  dry  enough  to  work  among  the  foliage 
without  being  adhesive  to  the  fingers.  A 
small  quantity  of  slaked  lime  or  old  lime 
rubbish  made  fine  can  be  added  for  plants 
requiring  or  preferring  lime.  As  a  general 
rule  it  may  be  said  that  most  silvery-, 
woolly-,  or  silky-leaved  alpines  either  need 
or  are  benefited  by  the  presence  of  lime  in 
the  soil. 

Protection  in  Winter. — Many  woolly-  or 
hairy-leaved  plants  require  protection  from 
overhead  moisture  during  the  winter  months 
and  some  few  even  need  it  during  summer 
and  autumn  as  well.  Glass  protection  of 
some  kind  or  other  is  employed  ;  it  may 
consist  of  bell  glasses,  hand-lights  or  sheets  of 
glass  supported  on  wires,  but  whatever  the 
contrivance  there  must  be  provision  for  the 


A  dainty  Bellflower  (Campanula  G.  F.  Wilson). 

free  admittance  of  air.  Probably  at  once  the 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  is  to  have 
stout  pieces  of  wire  bent  at  the  top  so  that 
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Alpine  flowers  growing  on  a  bank  of  soil  without  rocks. 


they  are  able  to  support  a  sheet  of  glass. 
This  is  sufficient  covering  for  all  except  a 
few  very  difficult  sorts  which  need  to  have 
sheets  of  glass  at  the  sides  also,  though 
they  must  not  be  joined  closely  at  the 
edges. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  strong- 
growing  subjects  do  not  encroach  upon 
and  choke  others  more  delicate.  Many 
plants  are  greatly  improved  by  being  cut 
back  after  flowering.  Among 
these  are  Aubrietia,  Iberis, 
Helianthemum,  Arabis,  Phlox, 
Alyssum,  etc.  The  shoots  are 
shortened  immediately  after  the 
flowers  are  over,  then  fresh 
growth  appears  from  towards  the 
centres  of  the  plants,  thus  keep- 
ing them  compact  and  neat. 
The  worst  weeds  are  those  that 
produce  underground  suckers, 
of  which  the  Goutweed  may  be 
taken  as  an  example.  Ranun- 
culus Tormentilla  is  another 
troublesome  weed,  while  Chick- 
weed,  Groundsel,  and  Shepherd's 
Purse  are  frequently  in  evidence. 

Snails  and  slugs  are  very 
destructive  ;  the  usual  traps 
such  as  bran,  cabbage  leaves, 
lettuce  leaves  are  helpful  in 
reducing  their  numbers,  but  a 


great  deal  may  be  done  by 
hand  -  picking.  The  amateur 
soon  discovers  those  plants  most 
liable  to  attack,  and  a  tour  of 
the  garden  on  a  moist  evening 
with  a  light  will  soon  enable 
him  to  find  and  destroy  many 
slugs.  Certain  plants,  such  as 
Aubrietia,  Arabis,  and  others 
that  form  spreading  tufts,  pro- 
vide ideal  harbour  for  slugs, 
and  by  lifting  up  the  shoots 
many  slugs  may  be  caught. 
Very  choice  alpines  may  be  pro- 
tected by  rings  of  perforated 
zinc.  Many  newly  -  set  plants 
are  lost  in  winter  owing  to  their 
being  lifted  by  the  frost.  As 
soon  as  a  thaw  comes  they 
should  be  pressed  back  into 
position.  If  the  frost  continues 
and  some  of  the  roots  are  raised  above 
the  surface,  a  little  top-dressing  of  soil  will 
often  save  them. 

When  alpines  show  signs  of  weakness  they 
may  be  assisted  to  form  stronger  growth  by 
watering  once  or  twice  a  week  with  diluted 
liquid  manure,  prepared  by  soaking  a  little 
old  cow  manure  in  water,  the  liquid  not 
being  thicker  or  darker  in  colour  than  weak 
tea.  Finely  powdered,  dry  cow-dung  may 


Masses  of  Aubrietia  and  Arabis  on  a  bank  of  soil. 
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Photo:  R.  A.  Matty. 


An  alpine  Pink  (Dianthus  neglectus) 


also  be  put  about  the  plants  and  watered  in. 
A  good  recipe  for  a  liquid  fertiliser  for  alpines 
is  as  follows  :  48  grains  of  nitrate  of  potash  ; 
68  grains  phosphate  of  potash,  45  grains  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  45  grains  of  nitrate 
of  lime,  dissolved  in  40  gallons  of  water.  A 
smaller  quantity  may  be  prepared  in  the  same 
proportions. 

Most  of  the  advertised  artificial  fertilisers 
can  be  applied  with  benefit  in  spring.  It  is 
safer  to  use  a  smaller  proportion  for  alpines 
than  that  recommended  for  border  plants. 
A  little  basic  slag  is  helpful  to  some  rock 
plants,  but  one  of  the  safest  and  best  manures 
is  fine  bone-meal  or  bone-dust  forked  into  the 
soil  in  early  spring.  It  has  a  most  beneficial 
effect  upon  many  flowers,  especially  those 
that  are  lime-lovers. 

Propagation  by  division  is  best  effected 
as  soon  as  the  plants  have  finished  flowering. 
The  classes  of  alpines  best  adapted  for  this 


are  those  which  make  distinct 
growths  from  the  roots,  such 
as  Aster,  Erigeron,  Geum, 
and  others.  Each  portion 
should,  if  possible,  be  taken 
off  with  a  few  roots  attached  ; 
if  they  are  put  under  a  glass 
or  handlight  for  a  short  time 
the  formation  of  new  roots 
is  expedited.  This  attention, 
however,  is  rarely  necessary ; 
slight  shade  and  watering 
after  planting  is  generally  all 
that  is  required. 

Propagation  by  cuttings  ^ 
a  favourite  method  of  in- 
creasing certain  alpines.  The 
ordinary  plan  is  to  take  off 
a  shoot,  either  with  or  with- 
out a  piece  of  the  old  wood 
attached  at  the  base  ;  remove 
a  few  of  the  lower  leaves, 
insert  the  cuttings  round  the 
edge  of  a  pot  filled  with  sandy 
soil,  and  water  them  in.  The 
pot  of  cuttings  is  then 
plunged  in  sand  or  put  into 
a  larger  pot,  and  the  space 
between  the  two  filled  with 
moss  to  keep  the  soil  moist. 
A  still  better  plan  is  to  put 
the  cuttings  round  the  edges 
of  the  larger  pot,  placing  a  small  one  in 
the  centre,  and  filling  this  with  moss 
or  leaving  it  open  for  watering.  A  sheet 
of  glass  is  placed  on  top  and  kept  there 
until  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  though  it 
is  removed  and  wiped  dry  daily.  When 
the  cuttings  are  rooted  they  should  be 
potted  into  separate  flower-pots.  June 
and  July  are  the  best  months  in  which 
to  insert  cuttings.  A  few  plants  such  as 
Morisia  hypogaea  are  increased  by  cutting 
the  roots  into  lengths  of  about  an  inch  or 
rather  less  and  putting  them  on  end  in  pots 
of  very  sandy  soil  in  late  autumn  or  early 
spring,  keeping  the  thicker  end  of  the  cutting 
upwards  and  just  at  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Subsequently  growths  will  appear  at  the 
apex,  and  after  a  month  or  so  the  root 
cuttings  may  be  potted  off  singly. 

What  is  known  as  the  "  express  method  " 
of    striking    cuttings    is    often    followed    by 
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nurserymen,  but  it  requires  attention  dur- 
ing the  day  which  cannot  be  given  by  all 
amateurs.  From  late  in  May  until  the  end 
of  July  the  cuttings  are  put  in  pure  sand  in 
closed  frames  placed  in  full  sun.  No  shading 
should  be  applied,  but  the  cuttings  must  be 
kept  constantly  moist,  or  they  will  not  form 
roots.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  rooted 
they  are  gradually  hardened  off. 

Alpines  from  Seed. — The  seed  of  alpine 
plants  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  when 
possible  ;  when  purchased  from  seedsmen  it 
is  most  generally  supplied  in  spring,  and  is 
then  best  sown  in  March.  Seed  may  be 
sown  either  in  pots  or  pans,  those  of  4|  inches 
diameter  are  suitable ; 
the  pots  are  filled  a 
third  of  their  depth  with 
drainage  in  the  form  of 
broken  pots,  which  is 
covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  moss  or  other  rough 
material.  Suitable  soil 
consists  of  2  parts  of 
sifted  loam,  1  each  of 
sand  and  leaf-soil,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  finely- 
broken  stone  chips.  Place 
the  pots  of  soil  in  a  tank 
or  bath  and  flood  with 
boiling  water,  as  this 
destroys  all  animal  and 
vegetable  life  in  the  soil, 
and  the  plants  that  re- 
sult are  the  direct  pro- 
duct of  the  seed  sown. 
A  few  minutes  in  the 
boiling  water  suffices. 

Seed  of  alpines  varies 
in  size  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, Ramondias,  the 
smaller  Campanulas,  some 
Pinks,  Papaver  alpinum, 
and  Erinus  are  among 
those  having  very  small 
seed,  which  barely  re- 
quires covering,  while 
Androsace,  Alyssum, 
Arenaria  montana,  and 
Iberis  are  typical  large 
seeds,  and  may  safely  be 
covered  to  a  depth  of 
about  J  inch.  A  very 
38 


fine  sieve  is  required  for  this  work,  and  can 
readily  be  made  by  constructing  a  rough 
frame  of  £-inch  wood,  measuring  9  inches  by 
12  inches  and  some  4  inches  deep,  and  tacking 
on  a  small  square  of  the  perforated  zinc  used 
by  ironmongers  for  covering  meat  safes. 
Seed  should  be  sown  thinly,  and  when  the 
pans  or  pots  are  finished  stand  them  in  a 
greenhouse  or  frame  and  cover  each  with  a 
small  square  of  glass,  which  should  be  wiped 
dry  every  day.  During  periods  of  bright 
sunshine  it  is  advisable  to  shade  with  sheets 
of  paper.  As  soon  as  the  seed  begins  to 
germinate  the  glass  covers  on  the  pots 
should  be  tilted  slightly  to  admit  air ; 


Photo:  R.  A.  Matty, 

Spanish  Irises  and  Silvery  Saxifrages  in  the  rock  garden. 
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gradually  increase  the  ventilation  by  remov- 
ing the  cover  glass  as  the  seed  leaves  ex- 
pand, and  also  admit  plenty  of  air  to  the 
structure  in  which  the  pots  are  placed.  At 
this  stage  of  their  development  a  suitable 
position  for  the  seed  pots  is  in  an  unheated 
frame  well  exposed  to  the  light ;  fill  the  frame 
to  within  9  inches  of  the  lights  with  ashes  or 
similar  material,  and  plunge  the  seed  pots 
almost  to  the  rim,  closing  the  lights  at  night, 
but  airing  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions 
throughout  the  day.  Water  is  best  given  by 


freshly  manured  soil  fosters  exuberant  growth, 
which  is  inimical  to  their  well-being  during 
the  succeeding  winter.  Those  plants  marked 
by  a  dagger  on  page  601  include  alpines  of 
comparatively  slow  growth,  some  of  them 
being  extremely  so  ;  they  may  be  regarded 
as  the  choicest  of  the  race,  consequently 
cultivation  in  pots  is  recommended  until 
they  are  large  enough  for  permanent  plant- 
ing. The  soil  for  these  varies  to  some 
extent,  and  should  be  compounded  with 
care.  Lime  in  the  soil  is  either  necessary 


Photo  :  Jt.  ,-/.  Malby. 

A  charming  alpine  Bellflower  (Campanula  Allioni)  for  the  moraine. 


standing  the  pots  to  the  rim  in  a  tank  or 
tub  until  saturated  ;  on  no  account  should 
the  seedlings  be  flooded,  as  the  frail  stems 
are  liable  to  break. 

The  seedlings  may  safely  be  transplanted 
to  other  pots  or  boxes  when  large  enough  to 
handle,  dibbling  them  in  one  to  two  inches 
apart  according  to  their  size  ;  return  them 
to  a  well-aired  frame  and  plunge  the  pots 
to  the  rim  in  ashes.  If  grown  in  a  cold, 
shady,  airy  frame,  the  plants  are  ready  for 
transplanting  into  a  light,  sunny  position  in 
the  open  during  June.  Choose  ground  that 
has  been  manured  for  a  previous  crop,  as 


or  advantageous  to  most  alpines,  and  the 
most  acceptable  form  in  which  it  can  be 
supplied  is  as  crushed  chalk. 

The  Value  of  Lime. — Even  to  plants 
that  may  be  considered  satisfactory  on  soil 
deficient  in  lime,  the  addition  of  chalk 
strengthens  the  colours,  deepens  the  tint  of 
the  foliage,  most  noticeable  in  those  having 
blue-grey  or  glaucous  leafage,  while  the 
general  appearance  of  the  plants  is  healthier, 
and  they  are  better  perennials.  For  those 
alpines  partial  to  a  limy  soil  this  ingredient 
should  be  introduced  at  the  seedling  stage, 
and  in  default  of  chalk  old  mortar  rubble 
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makes  an  excellent  substitute  ;  only  a  small 
quantity  is  required  at  first,  but  when  the 
plants  attain  to  some  size  it  may  with 
advantage  be  used  up  to  one-fifth  part  of 
the  compost. 

Of  plants  that  give  better  results  in  soil 
free  from  lime,  Ramondia,  Haberlea  Rhodo- 
pensis,  Oxalis  enneaphylla,  Aquilegia  glandu- 
losa,  Dianthus  glacialis  and  D.  callizonus, 
Gaultheria  nummularifolia,  all  Meconopsis 
except  cambrica,  Lithospermum  prostratum, 
Daphne  blagayana,  and  Gentiana  verna  may 


a  bed  of  ashes  as  before.  A  light  damping 
overhead  with  a  fine  spray  every  morning 
and  evening  will  afford  sufficient  moisture 
for  the  first  few  days,  after  which  they  may 
have  water  as  required,  using  a  fine  rose  to 
the  water-pot.  Air  must  be  kept  continually 
circulating  among  the  pots,  and  towards  the 
middle  of  June  the  movable  ashes  should  be 
pushed  right  off,  replacing  them  only  in  the 
event  of  heavy  rains,  and  after  this  date  an 
east  or  west  aspect  will  best  meet  their 
requirements. 


i'itoto:  R.  A.  Matby. 


One  of  the  hardy  Cyclamen  (Coum  album). 


be  cited.  For  these  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam, 
leaf -soil,  and  sandstone  grit  is  necessary  to 
start,  and  when  they  attain  some  size  small 
chips  of  sandstone  may  be  freely  added.  In 
transplanting  seedlings  of  the  choicer  Alpines, 
a  slightly  rougher  compost  is  used  than  that 
employed  for  seed-sowing,  and  small  pots 
known  as  "  thimbles  "  are  large  enough  for 
them  at  this  stage.  The  pots  are  drained 
a  third  of  their  depth  as  before,  and  covered 
with  moss,  and  then  filled  with  soil,  into 
which  the  seedlings  are  dibbled  singly. 

After   transplanting,   the   tiny   plants   are 
returned  to  the  cool  frame  and  plunged  in 


Planting  the  Seedlings. — By  the  first 
autumn  those  plants  marked  by  an  asterisk 
in  the  list  may  be  lifted  and  planted  where 
they  are  intended  to  flower,  this  work  being 
carried  out  as  early  in  September  as  prac- 
ticable, so  that  they  may  have  every  oppor- 
tunity to  become  well  rooted  before  winter  ; 
in  the  case  of  plants  used  in  dry  walls  the 
work  is  scarcely  so  pressing,  as  these  move 
readily  any  time  throughout  winter  provided 
the  ground  is  not  in  a  frozen  condition.  In 
all  permanent  planting  thoroughly  loosen 
the  soil,  and  if  exhausted  by  a  previous  crop 
renew  it  with  the  composts  already  recom- 
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mended  for  potting.  Employ  crushed  chalk 
or  sandstone  chips  in  liberal  quantities  for  the 
plants  partial  to  these  respective  ingredients  ; 
the  roots  must  be  deeply  placed  in  the  soil 
and  made  quite  firm,  particularly  around  the 
collar,  so  that  the  soil  may  not  wash  away 
during  winter  and  leave  it  exposed  to  the 
mercy  of  slugs  and  drying  winds.  The 
choice  alpines  that  are  grown  in  pots  are  best 
planted  in  the  rock  garden  in  spring  ;  only 
strong  plants  must  be  placed  out,  the  weaker 
ones  being  held  back  for  another  year. 

The  list  of  plants  given  on  page  601  are 
those  of  which  seed  can  be  procured  readily, 
and  if  the  instructions  are  carefully  followed 
success  will  invariably  result. 

TWENTY-FIVE    ROCK    PLANTS    TO 
BEGIN    WITH 

Even  in  a  comparatively  small  rock 
garden  one  can  accommodate  a  large  number 
of  different  kinds,  but  it  is  wise  to  begin 
with  a  small  selection  of  really  beautiful 
flowers.  The  following  twenty-five  represent 
the  selection  of  Mr.  Clarence  Elliott : — 

Alyssum  saxatile. — The  common  name 
of  this  is  "  Gold  Dust,"  and  a  very  appro- 
priate name  it  is  too,  for  when  in  flower 
in  May  and  June  the  whole  plant  is  a 
cloud  of  the  most  beautiful  feathery  rich 
gold.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed  and 
will  live  for  many  years,  forming  a*  low 
spreading  cushion  about  1  yard  across  and 
6  to  9  inches  high.  It  likes  poor  soil, 
enjoys  lime,  and  demands  full  sun.  It  is 
equally  good  on  the  flat  or  festooning  steep 
rock  faces,  or  it  makes  a  fine  wall  plant. 
The  flowers  are  deliciously  honey-scented. 
There  is  a  showy  double-flowered  variety 
which  lasts  well,  and  to  increase  which  one 
must  strike  cuttings,  and  a  beautiful  pale 
lemon-yellow  variety  which  comes  fairly 
true  from  seed. 

Androsace  lanuginosa. — As  a  family 
the  Androsaces  (Rock  Jasmines)  have  the 
reputation  of  being  difficult  to  grow,  but  this 
lovely  Himalayan  species  is  easy.  It  enjoys 
gritty  loam  in  full  sun,  deep  root  run.  and  a 
slope  down  which  to  trail.  Its  trailing  stems 
are  clothed  with  silky  leaves  of  great  beauty, 
and  in  late  summer  come  countless  heads  of 
charming  rosy-lilac  flowers  with  reddish  eyes. 
It  continues  to  flower  until  frost  intervenes, 


and  this  late  flowering  adds  much  to  the 
value  of  the  plant.  A  top  dressing  of  granite 
chips  is  of  great  help  to  this  as  to  many 
choice  alpines.  It  retains  moisture  in  the 
soil,  keeps  the  roots  cool  and  the  leaves  and 
flowers  clean,  and  I  think  the  reflected  sun- 
heat  from  the  stone  helps  to  ripen  the  plant's 
growth.  There  is  a  pretty,  almost  white 
variety  of  Androsace  lanuginosa  called  Leicht- 
lini  which  associates  well  with  the  type.  The 
easiest  way  to  propagate  is  by  cuttings. 

Anemone  Pulsatilla  (The  Pasque 
Flower). — A  rare  native  of  English  chalk 
downs,  hopeless  to  collect  on  account  of  its 
long  woody  root,  but  easily  raised  from  seed, 
which,  however,  must  be  fresh.  Forms  a 
sturdy  clump  about  1  foot  across  with  fern- 
like  foliage,  and  in  spring  beautiful  purple 
flowers,  soft  and  silky  on  the  outside,  and 
foaming  over  with  rich  golden  anthers. 
The  great  silky  feathery  seed-heads  which 
follow  are  also  very  attractive.  Height, 
6  to  18  inches,  easy  to  grow  in  any  good 
loam  in  full  sun,  and  is  best  on  the  flat  at  the 
base  of  the  rocks.  The  white  variety  is  less 
attractive  than  the  type. 

Arenaria  montana  (The  Mountain 
Sand  wort). —  Easy  and  glorious  on  any 
light,  rich  soil  in  full  sun,  preferably  among 
the  rocks,  giving  masses  of  slender  stems  with 
narrow  leaves  of  rich  green.  In  early  summer 
come  thousands  of  great  showy  blossoms 
which  produce  a  superb  effect.  Trailing 
habit.  An  old  plant  will  cover  1  square  yard 
or  more.  Easily  raised  from  seed  or  may  be 
struck  from  cuttings.  Planted  near  Litho- 
spermum  prostratum,  the  two  plants  may  be 
allowed  to  intermingle  and  will  give  a  charm- 
ing combination  of  snow  and  sapphire. 

Aster  alpinus  (The  Alpine  Aster). — A 
tufted  plant  which  throws  up  6-inch  stems 
in  June,  each  of  which  bears  one  great  violet 
Daisy-flower  with  an  orange  disc.  There  is 
a  white  variety  which  is  not  very  attractive, 
a  form  called  speciosus,  with  rather  larger, 
handsomer  flowers  than  the  type,  as  well  as 
various  rosy  and  rosy-lilac  forms,  some  of 
which  have  received  fancy  names,  and  most 
of  which  are  pretty.  The  plant  is  quite  easy 
in  good  loam,  and  is  best  on  the  flat.  It  is 
benefited  by  frequent  top  dressing  and  an 
occasional  dividing  and  replanting,  as  the 
stems  are  apt  to  grow  leggy. 
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Aubrietia  Dr.  Mules. — Alas  !  that  I  must 
confine  myself  to  one  variety  of  Aubrietia, 
when  there  are  such  opulent  beauties  as 
Lavender,  with  its  great  shining  blossoms  of 
pale  luminous  lavender  in  solid  sheets,  Fire 
King,  in  carpets  of  barbaric  crimson,  and 
Lloyd  Edwards,  in  fiery  imperial  purple. 
The  Aubrietias  are  splendid  colour  patches 
for  spring,  easy  on  any  fair 
soil,  happy  either  on  the 
flat  or  in  forming  trailing 
curtains  down  steep  rock 
faces.  Dr.  Mules,  an  old 
variety,  is  still  one  of  the 
very  best,  particularly  valu- 
able for  its  compact  habit 
and  deep  rich  purple  colour- 
ing. Aubrietias  should  be 
increased  by  division  of  the 
named  sorts  in  late  summer. 
Seeds  are  easily  raised,  but 
usually  give  inferior  varie- 
ties, though  occasionally  a 
good  sort  may  come. 

Campanula  Garpatica 
(The  Carpathian  Bell- 
flower). —  A  fine  tufted 
Campanula  growing  9  to 
12  inches  high,  with 
branched  upright  wiry 
stems  bearing  large  violet, 
cup-shaped  "  bells."  It  is 
a  variable  plant,  and  a 
packet  of  seeds  wih1  give 
many  pretty  forms,  or  there 
are  named  varieties,  such 
as  pallida,  with  pale  laven- 
der flowers,  Biverslea,  deep 
purple,  and  White  Star, 
pure  white,  etc.,  which  may 
be  increased  by  cuttings  or 
division.  Another  attrac- 
tive variety  is  turbinata,  with  large  purple 
flowers  on  very  short  unbranched  stems,  but 
the  true  plant  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
procure.  Ordinary  soil,  in  sun,  on  the  flat. 

Campanula  muralis. — A  pretty  trailing 
Campanula  which  covers  slopes  among  rocks, 
or  spreads  out  on  the  flat  in  a  torrent  of 
violet  bells.  Any  good  soil  seems  to  suit  it 
and  it  does  not  object  to  partial  shade  from 
rocks.  It  is  also  an  excellent  wall  plant. 
Easily  increased  by  division  or  from  cuttings. 


Campanula  pusilla  Miss  Willmott. — An 

exquisite  dwarf  Harebell,  running  freely  in 
any  fair  loam,  and  covering  the  ground  with 
masses  of  soft  shining  silvery-blue  bells.  It 
is  not  only  one  of  the  finest  rock  plants  of 
recent  introduction,  but  may  safely  be  placed 
among  the  first  six  essential  alpines.  The 
type  C.  pusilla.  is  a  charming  plant,  with 


Yellow  Alyssum,  or  Gold  Dust  (Alyssum  saxatile). 


fewer  bells  of  less  size  and  of  a  less  luminous 
and  shining  blue  than  the  variety  Miss  Will- 
mott. There  is,  besides  the  variety  Miss 
Willmott,  a  charming  pure  white  variety 
called  alba.  Both  should  be  increased  by 
division,  whilst  the  common  type  may  be 
grown  from  seed  as  weh1  as  division. 

Dianthus  deltoides  (The  Maiden 
Pink).  —  A  pretty  native  ;  very  easy  and 
very  showy  in  the  rock  garden.  Forms 
patches  of  narrow  green  leaves,  from  which 
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in  July  arise  countless  slender  6-inch  stems, 
bearing  a  cloud  of  dainty  deep  pink  flowers, 
each  with  a  dark  crimson  ring  near  the 
centre.  Easily  increased  by  seeds  or  division. 
Besides  a  white  variety  there  is  a  brilliant 
form  called  superbus,  with  flowers  of  an 
intense  fiery  crimson. 

Gentiana  acaulis  (The  Gentianella). — 
This  glorious  alpine  forms  clumps  of  close 
leathery  evergreen  leaves,  from  which  spring, 
almost  stemless,  great  trumpets  of  dazzling 


which  are  balanced,  on  slender  stems,  large 
satiny  blossoms  of  soft  warm  rose  exquisitely 
veined  with  deeper  red.  It  is  easy  on  almost 
any  soil,  in  full  sun,  and  readily  increased  by 
division  or  seed. 

Gypsophila  repens  rosea. — A  good  trailer 
for  festooning  down  rock  faces  and  steep 
slopes  of  the  rock  garden.  It  is  a  rapid 
grower,  forms  a  thick,  fleshy  root,  and  soon 
covers  a  yard  of  ground  with  its  perfectly 
prostrate  stems  and  narrow  glaucous  leaves. 


The  brilliant  blue  Gentianella  (Gentiana  acaulis  . 


azure  blue.  It  is  easy  and  hardy,  enjoying 
stiff  loam,  but  in  a  few  gardens — fortunately 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule — it  is  a  shy 
flowerer.  The  plant  should  be  lifted  and 
divided  every  four  or  five  years,  and  division 
is  the  easiest  means  of  increase.  Seed  may 
also  be  sown  in  the  open  as  soon  as  ripe,  but 
division  is  the  more  satisfactory  way. 

Geranium  sanguineum  Lancastriense. — 
Another  charming  native  for  the  rock  garden. 
It  may  be  called  a  creeping  variety,  hugging 
the  ground  closely,  slowly  forming  compact 
mats  of  foliage  2  or  3  inches  high,  Just  above 


In  midsummer  come  the  heads  of  small  softest 
rose-coloured  flowers,  borne  on  myriads  of 
slender  stems  rising  4  or  5  inches  in  height. 
The  plant  is  completely  hidden  when  the 
flowers  are  full  out.  It  is  an  easy  plant,  only 
demanding  deep  soil  and  fullest  sun.  The 
type  plant  has  white  flowers,  but  the  rosy 
variety  is  prettier. 

Helianthemum  (Sun  Rose). — There  are 
many  species  and  varieties  of  Sun  Rose. 
For  first  choice  for  the  rock  garden  I  recom- 
mend one  of  the  many  pretty  varieties  of  the 
common  Helianthemum  vulgare.  They  form 
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low  rounded  evergreen  bushes  2  feet  or  more 
across  and  6  to  9  inches  high.  The  flowers, 
which  last  but  a  day,  are  produced  in  tremen- 
dous profusion  over  a  long  summer  period, 
and  resemble  lit- 
tle single  Roses 
with  delicate 
satiny  petals. 
There  are  yel- 
low, red,  salmon, 
white,  pink,  cop- 
per, and  crimson 
coloured  varie- 
ties, and  several 
double  -  flowered 
forms.  The  sal- 
mon is  one  of 
the  most  effec- 
tive of  the  sin- 
gles, and  Mrs. 
Earle  a  gorgeous 
double  scarlet. 
They  are  easily 
struck  from  cut- 
tings and  must 
be  grown  in  full 
sun.  Any  soil 
suits  them,  but 
they  are  especi- 
ally useful  on 
dry,  poor,  sandy 
soil. 

Iberis  Snow- 
flake  (Ever- 
green Candy- 
tuft) forms  a 
useful  rounded 
cushion  of  ever- 
green, sheeted 
over  in  spring 
with  countless 
heads  of  pure 
white  flowers. 
This  perennial 
Candytuft  is  very 
easy  to  grow  on 
any  soil  and  is 


Lithospermum  prostratum. — A  wonder- 
ful plant  of  rather  woody  growth,  yet  trailing, 
and  with  all  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary 
herbaceous  alpine.  In  June  it  is  covered 


One  of  the  Alpine  Phloxes  (Phlox  Stellaria  lilacina). 


handsome  either  in  or  out  of  flower.  It 
should  be  given  ample  room,  as  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  it  will  cover  several  feet  of 
ground,  but  it  may  always  be  cut  back,  and 
so  kept  bushy  and  within  bounds.  Easily 
struck  from  cuttings. 


with  a  mantle  of  blue  flowers,  which  rival  the 
Gentian  in  intensity  and  beauty.  It  is  easy 
in  any  sunny  position,  the  one  thing  which  it 
will  not  stand  being  lime  in  any  form.  Sandy 
peat  is  its  favourite  soil.  It  may  be  increased 
by  cuttings  or  layers  and  a  single  plant  will 
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cover  a  yard  of  ground  after  a  year  or  two 
of  growth.  A  variety  of  recent  introduction 
is  L.  prostratum  Heavenly  Blue,  which  is 
perhaps  a  little  more  vigorous  than  the 
type,  and  has  flowers  of  a  paler  and  more 
shining  blue. 

Phlox  subulata  G.  F.  Wilson  (Mossy 
Phlox). — The  subulata  Phloxes  are  North 
American  trailing  species,  and  G.  F.  Wilson  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  garden  varieties.  It 
creeps  outward  and  branches  from  its  central 
root,  covering  the  ground  wdth  ascending 
stems  clothed  with  narrow  leaves.  In  June 
and  July  come  heads  of  starry  lavender-blue 
flowers  which  almost  hide  the  plant.  The 
utmost  height  of  this  Phlox  is  about  6  inches, 
but  it  spreads  to  a  distance  of  2  or  3  feet. 
The  plant  is  greatly  helped  and  invigorated 
by  an  annual  top  dressing  of  good  soil  into 
which  the  rather  woody  stems  may  root. 
There  are  several  good  forms  of  P.  subulata, 
amongst  the  best  of  which  are  compacta,  a 
deep  pink ;  Nelsoni,  pure  white ;  and  Vivid, 
a  wonderful  warm  salmon-pink.  Cuttings 
are  easily  struck. 

Saponaria  ocymoides  (Soap wort). — A 
trailer  which  in  a  couple  of  years  covers  a  yard 
of  ground  with  a  rounded  cushion.  In  June 
and  July  it  is  one  solid  sheet  of  smallish 
blossoms  of  deep  rose-pink.  A  showy  and 
easy  alpine,  coming  readily  from  seed,  and 
seedlings  show  considerable  variety  in  the 
shape  and  shade  of  colour  of  their  flowers. 
There  is  a  white  variety  which  shades  away 
to  pale  pink  as  it  fades,  but  its  constitution  is 
weak.  Saponaria  ocymoides  requires  full  sun 
and  enjoys  lime  in  the  soil.  Otherwise  it  is 
not  fastidious.  It  is  a  first-rate  wall  plant. 

Saxifraga  Aizoon  rosea  (Silvery 
Saxifrage). — The  Aizoon  Saxifrages  are 
perhaps  the  most  useful  and  thrifty  of 
all  the  rock-loving  members  of  the  family 
and  rosea  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Aizoons.  It  forms  compact  tufts  or 
colonies  of  leathery,  silver-edged  leaves, 
and  throws  up  in  June  graceful  9-  to  12- 
inch  sprays  of  pale  rose  flowers.  The  leaf 
colonies  take  on  delightful  reddish  colourings 
in  winter.  It  is  a  very  easy  plant  to  grow, 
and  although  it  will  flourish  on  the  flat  in 
ordinary  soil,  it  is  never  so  effective  and 
never  looks  so  much  at  home  as  when  nestling 
among  rocks  in  an  elevated  position  in  the 


rock  garden,  where  its  flower  sprays  may  arch 
away  a  little  out  of  the  perpendicular.  It  is 
easily  increased  by  division,  or  by  pulling 
off  single  rosettes  and  striking  them  in 
sandy  soil. 

Saxifraga  Cotyledon  pyramidalis. — 
This  is  like  a  gigantic  form  of  Aizoon,  with 
broad,  glossy  green,  silver-edged  leaves  in 
handsome  rosettes,  and  glorious  arching 
sprays  of  white  blossoms  2  to  3  feet  high.  It 
is  very  easy  to  grow  and  soon  forms  strong 
colonies  of  rosettes.  Any  decent  loam  suits 
it,  and  it  enjoys  lime.  If  possible  it  should 
be  planted  in  a  slightly  elevated  pocket  or 
crevice,  when  its  sprays  of  flowers  may  be 
seen  to  best  advantage.  Rosettes  may 
easily  be  taken  off  and  struck. 

Saxitraga  Bathoniensis  (Mossy  Saxi- 
frage).— This  is  a  very  handsome  develop- 
ment of  the  mossy  section  of  Saxifrages.  The 
foliage  consists  of  mossy  rosettes  which  mul- 
tiply into  rounded  cushions  of  deep  green.  In 
June  come  slender  branched  6-inch  stems 
with  sprays  of  large  crimson  flowers.  The 
plant  is  easily  grown  in  ordinary  soil,  but  it 
enjoys  best  a  half-shady  position,  in  which 
the  flowers  retain  their  colour  longer  than  in 
full  sun.  Propagation  by  division  is  very 
easy.  The  white  species  of  mossy  Saxifrage 
such  as  Wallacei  and  muscoides  and  the 
shell-pink  Stormonth's  Seedling  are  easy 
and  beautiful. 

Silene  alpestris  (Alpine  Catchfly). — 
A  charming  dwarf  plant  which  runs  freely 
underground,  forming  a  mat  of  close  glossy 
green,  throwing  up  in  summer  quantities  of 
wiry  little  upright  3-inch  stems  with  starry 
flowers  of  pure  dead  white.  It  delights  in 
rambling  through  light,  gritty  soil  amongst 
rocks,  and  is  easily  increased  by  seeds  or 
division. 

Tunica  Saxifraga. — This  forms  a  tuft  of 
short,  grass-like  foliage,  and  produces  in  late 
summer  a  mass  of  very  slender  branched 
stems,  and  a  cloud  of  tiny  pale  pink  Gypso- 
phila-like  flowers.  Its  flowering  after  the 
majority  of  alpines  are  over  makes  it  a 
valuable  plant  in  the  rock  garden.  It  seeds 
abundantly.  There  is  a  pretty  double 
variety  with  pink  flowers  and  dwarf  habit, 
and  a  taller-growing  double  white  form. 
Both  these  latter  must  be  increased  by  cut- 
tings, which  is  not  a  very  easy  operation. 
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Veronica  Teucrium  dubia. — This  is  an 
indestructible  trailer,  a  rampant  grower, 
flourishing  in  practically  any  soil  and  aspect 
except  very  deep  shade.  It  forms  a  close 
evergreen  carpet,  and  is  sheeted  over  in 
summer  with  countless  2-  to  3-inch  spikes 
of  rich  bright  blue  flowers.  For  propagation 
the  plant  may  be  dug  up  and  divided  end- 
lessly. A  handsome  common  plant  which  is 
in  almost  every  garden  and  should  be 
in  all  but  the  smallest  rock  gardens.  It  is 
also  a  good  wall  plant.  It  is  known  under 
the  names  Veronica  prostrata  and  Veronica 
rupestris. 

Viola  graciiis  (Grecian  Pansy). — A 
superb  dwarf  Pansy  recently  re-introduced 
from  Greece.  It  is  of  dwarf,  close,  compact, 
evergreen  habit,  and  flowers  practically  all 
through  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn, 


from  March  till  September.  The  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  very  distinct  and  graceful 
shape,  are  deepest  Tyrian  purple  with  a  clear 
white  eye.  The  plant  is  a  thrifty  grower, 
soon  forming  broad  patches.  I  find  that  it 
thoroughly  enjoys  my  strong  yellow  loam  at 
Stevenage.  I  have  heard  of  its  failing  after 
flowering,  but  on  inquiry  have  always  found 
that  such  cases  occurred  on  poor,  sandy, 
hungry  soils.  The  whole  plant  (not  the 
flowers)  has  that  delicious  violet  fragrance 
which  is  noticeable  in  Violet  plants.  Recently 
a  good  many  seedling  forms  of  Viola  graciiis 
have  occurred  in  various  shades  of  purple 
and  yellow,  but  these  mongrels  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  truer  species,  whose  whole 
glory  is  its  refined  form  and  intense  purple. 
Cuttings  are  easily  struck,  or  the  plants  may 
be  divided. 


ALPINE     FLOWERS     TO     RAISE     FROM     SEEDS. 


Name. 

Aspect. 

Soil. 

Colour. 

When  in  bloom. 

f  ANTIRRHINUM  GLUTINOSUM 

Sun 

Limy  loam 

Cream 

The  following  year 

t  ANDROSACE  SARMENTOSA    . 

,, 

9J 

Pink 

tt 

t          „           CHUMBYI 

ft 

Rose-pink 

M 

t  AETHIONEMA  GRANDIFLORUM 

,, 

t> 

Pale  pink 

,, 

t               .,                 CORIDIFOLIUM 

,, 

,, 

Rose-  lilac 

,, 

*  ALYSSUM  MONTANUM 

n 

n 

Yellow 

M 

*            „             SAXATILE    CITRINUM       . 

9j 

^ 

Lemon 

M 

f  AQUILEGIA  GLANDULOSA 

Part  'shade 

Peat'  and 

Blue-white 

(f 

loam 

*  ARENARIA  BALEARICA 

tj 

Limy  loam 

White 

H 

*             „              MONTANA 

Sun 

White 

n 

*  ASTER  ALPINUS          .... 

() 

J5 

Blue 

tt 

*  AUBRIETIAS          

5> 

Any 

Various 

n 

f  CAMPANULA  ALLIONI  .... 

n 

Loam 

Purple 

n 

*               „               CARP  ATI  CA 

,, 

Any 

Blue 

In  six  months 

*               ,,                MURALIS 

,, 

Blue 

lf 

*               ,,                PUSILLA   AND    ALBA  . 

M 

M 

Blue  or  white 

n 

*  DlANTHUS  ALPINUS       .... 

5? 

Limy  loam 

Rose 

tt 

*             ,               ARENARIUS 

tl 

5J 

Purple 

>? 

*             ,               CAESIUS       .... 

tt 

tt 

Pink 

n 

*             ,               DELTOIDES 

n 

^ 

Rose 

n 

f             ,               NEGLECTUS 

ft 

tt 

Carmine 

n 

t  DRABA  AIZOIDES        .... 

,, 

,, 

Yellow 

,, 

t  DRYAS  OCTOPETALA  .... 

ft 

ff 

-  White 

ft 

j  EDRAIANTHUS  DALMATICUS 

,, 

n 

Violet 

,, 

,,                 GRAMINIFOLIUS 

n 

ft 

Violet-blue 

,, 

*  ERINUS  ALPINUS  AND  ALBUS 

Sun  or  shade 

ft 

Rose  or  white 

>( 

t  GERANIUM  ARGENTEUM 

Sun 

M 

Pale  pink 

M 

*  GYPSOPHILA  REPENS  ROSEA 

„ 

tt 

Pink 

lf 

*                „                 CERASTIOIDES 

t> 

tt 

Pale  pink 

ft 

*  HUTCHINSIA   ALPINA   .... 

(> 

Any 

White 

The  following  year 

t  HYPERICUM  CORIS     .... 

,, 

Light  loam 

Yellow 

,, 

*               „                 REPENS 

„ 

tt 

M 

,, 

t               „                 REPTANS 

n 

n 

fj 

ft 

*               ,,                 FRAGILE 

tf 

>f 

f> 

tt 

f  IBERIS  GIBRALTARICA 

lt 

Limy  loam 

Lilac 

|t 

t     „       JUCUNDA         .... 

„ 

„ 

Crimson 

» 
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ALPINE    FLOWERS    TO    RAISE    FROM    SEEDS—  continued. 


Name. 

Aspect. 

SoU. 

Colour. 

When  in  bloom. 

*  LlNABIA   ALPINA            .... 

Sun 

Limy  Loam 

Lilac-purple 

In  six  months 

f  LlTHOSPEBMUM    GRAMINIFOLIUM  . 

„ 

„ 

Blue 

The  following  year 

f  ONOSMA   ALBO    ROSEUM 

„ 

„ 

Wliitc  and  rose 

•j-          „            STELLULATUM 

,, 

„ 

Yellow 

*  MOBISIA   HYPOGAEA     .... 

„ 

Sandy  loam 

Yellow 

In  six  months 

*  PAPAVEB  ALPINUM     .... 

n 

Light  loam 

Various 

lf 

fPHYTEUMA   COMOStTM. 

.. 

Limy  loam 

Blue 

The  following  year 

HEfflSPHAEBICUM 

j< 

ti 

CANESCENS 

pj 

n 

Lilac-  blue 

jt 

POTENTILLA  NEPALENSIS     . 

n 

n 

Carmine 

PRIMULA  CALYCINA    .... 

n 

n 

Red 

The  second  year 

„            CAPITATA     .... 

Part  shade 

Light  loam 

Purple 

The  following  year 

„            FABINOSA     .... 

Sun  or  part 

n 

Rose-purple 

„ 

shade 

f             „            PEDEMONTANA      . 

Sun 

Loam 

Rose-  red 

The  second  year 

t  RAMOKDIA  PYBENAICA        .         . 

Shade 

Loam 

Violet-blue 

The  following  year 

*  SAPOXABIA  OCYMOIDES 

Sun 

Limy  loam 

Rose 

,, 

t  SAXIFBAGA  AIZOON    .... 

„ 

pf 

White 

The  second  year 

f          „                  COCHLEARIS 

n 

n 

White 

ti 

*          „                  DECIPIENS             .             . 

Sun  or  part 

Loam 

Crimson 

The  following  year 

shade 

t             „               LONGIFOLIA 

Sun 

Limy  loam 

White 

Grown  for  foliage 

chiefly 

*  SCABIOSA   PABXASSIFOLIA     . 

>? 

Loam 

Pink 

The  following  year 

*  SEDUM  ACBE     

ft 

Light  loam 

Yellow 

„ 

„      ANACAMPSEROS 

*          „         COEBULEUM     .... 

n 

Limy  loam 

Blue 

In  six  months 

*          „         SPUBIUM            .... 

n 

Loam 

Red 

The  following  year 

*          „         BUPESTBE         .... 

n 

n 

Yellow 

J5 

*  SlLENE    ALPESTBIS        .... 

n 

^ 

White 

n 

*        „       ABMEBIA       .... 

n 

Rose 

^ 

t       „       ELIZABETHAE 

ft 

Rose-purple 

„ 

*       „       SCHAFTA        .... 

t 

Limy  loam 

Rose 

tt 

*  THYMUS  MICANS         .... 

t 

tt 

Scented  foliage 

*       „       SEBPYLLUM  VAB.  .         .         . 

f 
' 

^ 
" 

Various 

n 

*  TUNICA  SAXIFBAGA    .... 

Pale  pink 

M 

*  VERONICA  INCANA      .... 

t 

n 

Blue 

?j 

„            BIDWILLH  .... 

White 

jf 

*  VIOLA  GBACILIS          .... 

Sun  or  part 

Loam 

Violet 

M 

shade 

t  Indicates  plants  of  comparatively  slow  or  very  slow  growth  ;  they  are  grown  in  flower-pots  until 
large  enough  for  permanent  planting. 

*  Seedlings  marked  thus  are  of  free  growth,  and  are  permanently  planted  in  September  of  the  same 
year  in  which  seed  is  sown. 


FIFTY    GOOD    ROCKERY    PLANTS. 

Those  who  wish  to  make  a  wider  selection 
than  that  offered  by  the  preceding  list  will 
find  that  many  most  useful  and  showy 
kinds  are  referred  to  in  the  following  notes. 

Achillea  (Milfoil).  —  The  low-growing 
Milfoils  are  useful  rock  plants,  generally  with 
silvery  foliage  and  heads  of  small  flowers. 
They  delight  in  dry  soil  and  a  sunny  position, 
and  are  easily  raised  from  seeds  or  increased 
by  division.  The  best  for  the  rockery  are  : 
argentea,  white,  leaves  silvery,  April  to 


June  ;  Huteri,  white,  leaves  almost  white, 
May  to  July  ;  rupestris,  white,  green  leaves, 
May  to  July  ;  serbica,  white,  leaves  silvery, 
June  to  July  ;  tomentosa.  yellow,  woolly 
leaves,  May  and  June ;  and  umbellate, 
white,  silvery  leaves,  June  to  September. 
All  grow  about  6  inches  high. 

yEthionema  (Lebanon  Candytuft.) — 
Neat  rock  plants  with  flowers  like  those  of 
the  Candytufts,  and  generally  with  silvery  or 
glaucous  leaves.  They  like  sun  and  a  dry 
soil,  and  mostly  prefer  a  little  lime  in  the 
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ground.  Excellent  for  the  rockery  or  the 
moraine.  Increased  by  division  or  seeds. 
A  selection  of  the  best  includes  coridifolium, 
rosy-pink,  June  to  August  ;  grandiflorum, 
rosy-purple,  July  to  September  ;  pulchellum, 
pink,  June  to  September;  and  persicum, 
pink,  June  to  August.  Their  height  is  9 
inches  or  so. 

Alyssum  (Madwort). — The  most  familiar 
kind  is  Alyssum  saxatile,  a  brilliant,  though 
coarse,  yellow-blossomed  rock  plant  :  there 
are,  however,  several  much  choicer  sorts  just 
as  easily  grown.  They  like  a  light  soil  and 
a  sunny  position  ;  most  of  them  have 
silvery  or  greyish  leaves  and  yel- 
low flowers.  They  are  increased 
by  seeds,  cuttings  and  division. 
The  following  are  among  the  best : 
alpestre,  yellow,  April  to  June  ; 
montanum,  yellow,  May  and 
June  ;  serpyllifolium,  yellow, 
April  and  May  ;  and  spinosum, 
white,  June.  The  last  named  is 
9  inches,  the  others  are  about  6 
inches  high. 

Androsace  (Rock  Jasmine). 
- — Androsaces  are  among  the 
choicest  of  rock  plants,  some  are 
only  suitable  for  the  experienced 
cultivator.  They  are  generally 
low  plants  with  woolly  or  silvery 
leaves  in  rosettes.  They  like  a 
sunny  spot  and  generally  prefer 
some  lime  in  the  soil.  Most  of 
them  are  benefited  by  a  glass 
covering  in  winter  to  throw  off 
excessive  wet,  which  causes  the 
leaves  to  decay.  They  are  pro- 
pagated by  seeds,  division  or 
cuttings.  The  most  suitable  for  the  ama- 
teur are  :  carnea,  6  inches,  pink,  March 
to  May,  and  its  variety,  eximia,  bright 
pink  ;  Chamaejasme,  a  very  beautiful  plant 
with  white,  rosy -eyed  flowers  on  3-inch 
stems  in  April  and  May  ;  Chumbyi,  low 
silvery  rosettes  and  pink  flowers,  April  to 
June  ;  Laggeri,  6  inches,  deep  rose,  March  to 
May  ;  lanuginosa,  a  trailing  plant,  silvery 
foliage,  flowers  rose ;  and  sarmentosa,  6 
inches,  pink,  June  and  July. 

Anemone. — Many  Anemones  are  suitable 
for  the  rock  garden.  The  nemorosa  varieties 
are  forms  of  our  native  wood  Anemone. 


A.  angulosa  and  A.  Hepatica  are  the  popular 
Hepaticas ;  the  others  are  erect  growing 
plants.  With  the  exception  of  alpina,  sul- 
phurea,  Pulsatilla  and  vernalis,  which  like  a 
sunny  place  in  rather  dry  soil,  Anemones 
love  a  cool  spot  in  semi-shade.  They  are 
increased  by  seeds  and  many  also  by  division. 
Anemones  apennina  and  blanda  bloom  very 
early  and  have  blue  flowers  on  stems  6 
inches  high.  The  roots  should  be  planted  in 
August  or  September.  Anemones  alpina  and 
sulphurea  are  about  1  foot  high  and  have 
large  flowers,  those  of  the  former  being  white 
and  the  latter  sulphur-coloured.  Anemone 


A  charming  Alpine  Yarrow  (Achillea 


narcissiflora.  9  inches,  white,  and  A.  sylves- 
tris,  9  inches,  white,  May  and  June,  require 
the  same  treatment.  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  9 
inches,  purple,  and  A.  vernalis,  6  inches,  blue 
and  white,  like  a  dry  limy  or  chalky  soil.  A. 
nemorosa  is  the  white  wood  Anemone,  the 
varieties  Robinsoniana  and  Blue  Bonnet 
are  blue ;  flore  pleno,  double  white,  is 
good.  Anemone  ranunculoides,  yellow,  is  a 
good  companion.  Anemones  angulosa  and 
Hepatica,  6  inches,  blue,  rose,  white,  &c., 
like  partial  shade  and  leafy  soil. 

Anthemis.  —  These    are    pretty    plants, 
generally    with    silvery    leaves,    and    small 
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Daisy-like   flowers,    suitable   for   any   sunny      May  ;    and  Sturii,  4  inches,  white,  April  to 
rockery.     They  need  light  soil ;   a  little  lime      May. 
is  desirable,  since  it  improves  the  colour  of 
the  leaves.     They  are  increased  by  cuttings, 
division  and  seeds.     Good  sorts  are  Anthemis 


aizoon,   white,   and    montana,   silvery   grey 
leaves  and  white  flowers. 


Arenaria  (Sandwort).  —  Low  -  growing, 
creeping  or  trailing  plants  with  white  flowers. 
Arenaria  balearica  is  a  splendid  carpeter  for 
moist  stones  or  crevices  between  rocks, 
which  it  covers  with  the  finest  leaf  tracery 


Aquilegia   (Columbine). — Many  of  the      and  tiny  blooms,  while  montana,  of  trailing 
Columbines  are  good  rock  plants,   but  the      growth,    has   lovely   large   white    flowers   in 

profusion.  They 
are  increased  by 
division  or  seeds, 
and  prefer  partial 
shade.  A  selec- 
tion includes  : 
balearica,  1  \  inch, 
white,  May  and 
June  ;  caespitosa 
and  its  variety 
aurea,  3  inches, 
white,  April  to 
July ;  grandiflora, 
trailer,  white, 
and  montana, 
trailer,  white, 
June  and  July. 

A  r  m  e  r  i  a 
(Thrift),  —  Ar- 
merias  are  best 
known  through 
varieties  of  the 
native  Sea  Thrift 
or  Sea  Pink  (Ar- 
meria  maritima). 

They  are  easily  grown  in  common  soil  on  the 
rockery  (with  the  exception  of  caespitosa, 
which  likes  a  dry  crevice  or  moraine),  and 
are  increased  by  seeds  or  division.  Useful 
sorts  are  :  caespitosa,  4  inches,  rose,  June  ; 
cephalotes,  12  inches,  crimson  or  white, 
May  to  August ;  maritima  alba,  white, 
June  ;  laucheana,  6  inches,  rosy  -  crimson, 
June  ;  plantaginea,  12  inches,  rose  or  white, 
May  to  July  ;  and  setacea,  6  inches,  pink, 
May  and  June. 

Artemisia  (Wormwood). — The  Worm- 
woods are  pretty  silvery-foliaged  plants,  but 
the  flowers  are  of  no  account.  They  are 
raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings  and  like  a 
sunny  place  and  dry  soil.  A.  Baumgartenii, 
6  inches,  silvery  leaves,  and  stelleriana,  12 
inches,  white  leaves,  are  among  the  best. 
Asperula  (Woodruff). — Everyone  knows 


The  double-flowered  "Wood  Anemone. 


following  are  the  choicest ;  they  need  a 
rather  cool  position  and  loamy  soil,  and 
propagation  is  by  seeds  :  Aquilegia  alpina, 
12  inches,  blue  and  white ;  caerulea,  18 
inches,  blue  and  white  ;  glandulosa,  8  inches, 
blue  ;  pyrenaica,  12  inches,  blue  and  white  ; 
Stuarti,  12  inches,  blue  and  white. 

Arabis  (Rock  Cress). — Everybody  knows 
the  common  white  Arabis,  which  gives  sheets 
of  white  flowers  in  spring,  the  double  variety 
of  the  latter  being  an  extremely  popular 
plant.  A  few  others  are  worth  growing  on 
the  rockery  ;  all  thrive  in  common  soil,  in 
sun  or  partial  shade.  They  are  increased  by 
seeds,  division  or  cuttings.  In  addition  to 
the  single  and  double  white  Arabis  albida, 
there  are  :  Allioni,  6  inches,  white,  April  to 
June  ;  aubrietioides,  trailer,  pink,  April  and 
May ;  Halleri,  6  inches,  white,  April  and 
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that  charming  little  plant,  our  native  Wood- 
ruff (Asperula  odorata).  Others  even  more 
delightful  are  suitable  for  the  rockery.  They 
grow  in  ordinary  loamy  soil  in  sun  or  partial 
shade  and  are  increased  by  seeds  or  division. 
They  form  pretty  little  cushions  of  neat 
foliage  covered  with  dainty  flowers.  The 
best  are  ciliata,  6  inches,  white,  June  and 
July ;  Gussoni,  6  inches,  pink,  June  to 
August ;  hirta,  3  inches,  pink,  July  to 
September ;  nitida,  3  inches,  white,  July  to 
September  ;  and  suberosa,  6  inches,  pink, 
June  and  July. 


of  rockery  Bellflowers  is  bewildering,  yet  pur- 
chasers may  choose  with  confidence  from 
the  nurserymen's  catalogues,  feeling  assured 
that  all  are  worth  growing.  Most  of  them  are 
easily  cultivated  in  ordinary  well-drained 
soil  or  in  a  moraine,  and  benefit  by  partial 
shade.  Many  can  be  raised  from  seeds  and  all 
are  increased  by  division.  For  a  beginner 
the  following  are  among  the  best :  carpatica, 
blue,  and  carpatica  alba,  white,  9  inches, 
June  to  October  ;  elatines,  6  inches,  blue, 
June  to  July  ;  garganica,  and  its  varieties 
alba  and  hirsuta,  trailing,  blue  or  white, 


One  of  the  Rock  Jasmines  (Androsace  Chumbyi). 


Aubrietia. — These  are  among  the  most 
useful  of  free-growing  rock  plants  and  form 
sheets  of  foliage  that  are  covered  in  spring 
with  showy  flowers  of  various  colours. 
They  like  sun,  but  will  thrive  in  slight 
shade  ;  ordinary  soil  suits  them.  Propaga- 
tion is  effected  by  seeds,  but  named  varieties 
must  be  increased  by  division  or  cuttings. 
Bridesmaid  (pink),  Dr.  Mules  (purple),  Fire 
King  (reddish),  Lavender  (pale  mauve),  Moer- 
heimii  (pinkish),  Souvenir  de  Wm.  Ingram 
(purple)  are  varieties  of  brilliant  colouring. 

Campanula  (Bellflower). — The  number 


June  to  September ;  glomerata  acaulis, 
6  inches,  blue,  July  ;  G.  F.  Wilson,  6  inches, 
purple-blue,  May  to  July  ;  Hostii,  blue,  and 
Hostii,  alba,  white,  12  inches,  June  to  Sep- 
tember ;  portenschlagiana  (muralis*),  6  inches, 
blue,  June  to  September  ;  pusilla,  blue,  and 
variety  alba,  white,  4  inches  ;  and  Stans- 
fieidii,  6  inches,  blue,  July  and  August. 
Other  dainty  little  bellflowers  are  Campanula 
pulla,  pulloides,  and  G.  F.  Wilson,  with 
purple  bells ;  Allioni,  narrow  pale  blue 
flowers  ;  and  turbinata,  having  blue  saucer- 
shaped  flowers. 
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Corydalis  (Fumitory).  —  Pretty  rock  among  the  best :  Coum,  and  variety  album, 
plants,  usually  with  graceful  foliage  and  crimson  or  white,  February  or  March ; 
slender  flowers  in  clusters.  They  are  in-  europaeum,  crimson,  August ;  ibericum,  red 
creased  by  seeds  or  division,  and  thrive  in  or  white,  March  ;  neapolitanum,  crimson, 
any  moderately  light  soil.  The  most  white,  &c.,  August  to  October, 
generally  useful  for  the  rockery  are  :  cava,  Daphne. — The  Daphnes  are  choice  dwarf 
9  inches,  purple ;  cheilanthifolia,  12  inches,  shrubs,  loving  partial  shade  and  rather 

peaty  soil ;  they  thrive  best 
when  their  stems  are  pegged 
into  the  soil  or  kept  down 
by  stones.  Propagation  may 
be  effected  by  layering  in 
July.  The  two  best  sorts 
are  blagayana,  12  inches 
white,  April ;  and  Cneorum. 
rosy-red,  May  to  July. 

Dianthus  (Pink).— There 
are  many  lovely  flowers 
among  the  rock  garden  Pinks, 
having  grey  or  green  leaves 
and  dainty,  often  fragrant, 
flowers.  Such  as  D.  micro- 
lepis  and  D.  Freynii  do  best 
in  a  moraine  or  when  the  soil 
around  them  is  covered  with 
gravel  or  stone  chips.  The 
others  thrive  in  sunny  spots 
in  well-drained  sandy  soil  on 
rockwork,  in  walls,  or  in  the 
moraine.  Propagation  is 
effected  by  seeds,  division  or 
cuttings.  The  following  are 
the  best :  alpinus  and  vari- 
ety albus,  6  inches,  rose  and 
white,  May  to  July  ;  caesius, 
6  inches,  June ;  deltoides 
and  variety  albus,  6  inches, 
rose  or  white,  summer  ;  fim- 
briatus,  12  inches,  pink,  June 
and  July  ;  Freynii,  4  inches, 
rosy -purple,  June  to  August ; 
fragrans,  12  inches,  white, 
June  and  July  ;  microlepis, 
4  inches,  whitish,  June  to 
August ;  neglectus,  6  inches,  carmine,  May 
and  June  ;  plumarius,  12  inches,  pink  ;  Re- 
quieni,  9  inches,  pink,  May  to  July. 

Draba. — Useful  little  plants  forming  close, 
moss-like  mounds  about  3  inches  high,  and 


Photo  :  R.  A.  .Malby. 

A  rock  garden  Pink  (Dianthus  arenarius). 


yellow  ;  eximia,  21  inches,  purple ;  lutea, 
12  inches,  yellow  ;  and  nobilis,  12  inches, 
yellow,  all  flowering  from  spring  until 
autumn. 

Cyclamen. — The  hardy  Cyclamen  are 
lovely  on  rockwork  ;  they  like  slight  shade 
and  a  compost  of  leaf-soil  and  loam  with 
which  a  little  old  mortar  rubble  is  mixed. 
All  about  6  inches  high.  The  following  are 


bearing  small  flowers.  They  like  sunny 
fissures  or  crevices  and  gritty,  loamy  soil. 
They  are  propagated  by  division  or  seeds. 
Among  the  best  are  :  Aizoon,  yellow,  March 
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to  May  ;  aizoides,  yellow,  March  to  May  ; 
bryoides,  white,  May  to  July  ;  bruniaefolia, 
yellow,  March  to  May ;  mawiana,  white, 
March  to  May ;  and  olympica,  yellow, 
March  to  May. 

Dryas. — Neat  trailing  plants  with  pleasing 
foliage  and  pretty  flowers  ;  they  prefer  a 
soil  of  peat  and  loam,  containing  a  little  lime, 
and  should  be  planted  on  a  sunny  slope. 
Propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings.  The  best 


They  are  of  graceful  growth,  having  pretty 
foliage  that  takes  on  autumn  tints,  and  un- 
common-looking flowers.  They  grow  in 
ordinary  soil,  and  generally  flower  from 
April  to  June.  Propagation  is  effected  by 
division  or  seeds.  Some  good  sorts  are : 
alpinum,  red  and  yellow  ;  luteum,  yellow  ; 
musschianum,  white  ;  niveum,  white  ;  pin- 
natum,  yellow ;  and  violaceum,  lilac.  The 
average  height  is  12  inches. 


A  spring-flowering  hardy  Cyclamen  (C.  repandum). 


is  Dryas  octopetala,  6  inches,  white,  June  to 
September. 

Edraianthus.  —  These  are  choice  and 
charming  rock  plants,  with  Campanula-like 
flowers.  They  need  to  be  planted  in  sunny 
fissures  and  like  loam  soil ;  an  increased 
stock  is  obtained  by  seeds  or  division.  The 
following  are  all  excellent :  dalmaticus, 
blue ;  pumilio,  blue ;  and  serpyllifolius, 
purple.  All  flower  from  May  to  July,  and 
are  about  6  inches  high. 

Epimedium. — Valuable  for  rockwork  in 
shady  places  ;  they  will  thrive  in  sun  also. 


Erigeron  (Summer  Starwort). — Attrac- 
tive plants  with  blooms,  from  June  to  August, 
like  those  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisy.  Generally 
easily  grown  on  flat  parts  of  the  rockery  in 
loam,  in  sun  or  partial  shade.  Propagated 
by  division  or  seeds.  Good  sorts  are  : — 
alpinus,  purple  ;  aurantiacus,  orange  ;  Coul- 
teri,  white  ;  Fremontii,  rosy-lilac  ;  macran- 
thus,  purple-blue  ;  Asa  Gray,  apricot.  They 
grow  about  12  inches  high. 

Erinus. — For  old  walls  or  sunny  fissures 
Erinus  alpinus,  a  close-growing  plant  bear, 
ing  a  profusion  of  small  purplish  flowers, 
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is  excellent ;  ordinary  well-drained  soil  is 
suitable.  It  is  best  raised  from  seeds,  and 
flowers  from  May  to  July.  The  variety 
albus  has  white  flowers,  while  those  of 
carmineus  are  bright  red. 

Erodium. — Charming  rock  plants  with 
finely  divided  leaves  and  flowers  like  those  of 
a  hardy  Geranium,  but  often  prettily  blotched 
or  lined.  They  like  a  dryish  soil  and  plenty 
of  sun,  and  are  increased  by  seeds,  division 
or  cuttings.  Those  named  below  flower  from 


provided  by  acaulis,  6  inches,  blue,  May  and 
June  ;  cruciata,  12  inches,  blue,  July  and 
August ;  septemfida  cordifolia,  9  inches, 
blue,  June  ;  and  verna,  6  inches,  blue,  May 
and  June. 

Geranium  (Crane's  Bill).— The  hardy 
Crane's  Bills  afford  us  a  good  choice  of  rock 
plants.  They  like  sandy  loam  and  sun,  and 
are  easily  increased  by  division  or  seeds. 
Good  sorts  are  :  argenteum,  9  inches,  white 
and  purple,  silvery  leaves,  June  to  August  ; 


May  onwards  for  weeks  :    cheilanthifolium,      cinereum,    6   inches,    light   purple,    May   to 


6  inches,  pink  ;  guttatum,  6  inches,  white, 
dark  blotch  ;  macradenum,  12  inches,  purple  ; 
chamaedrioides  (Reichardii),  3  inches,  white 
(not  very  hardy) ;  sibthorpianum,  6  inches, 
rosy-purple. 

Gentiana  (Gentian).  —  Gentians  are 
among  the  loveliest  flowers  of  the  rockery, 
and  every  gardener  should  grow  a  few. 
Unfortunately  some  are  difficult  to  culti- 
vate, while  several  are  fickle.  G.  acaulis, 


July  ;  grandiflorum,  9  inches,  purple,  June 
to  September  ;  and  wallichianum,  12  inches, 
blue,  June  to  August. 

Geum. — Although  most  of  the  Geums 
are  rather  tall  for  a  choice  rockery,  there 
are  still  some  valuable  herbaceous  rock 
plants  among  them.  They  are  easily  culti- 
vated in  ordinary  soil,  and  may  be  in- 
creased by  seeds  or  division.  Among  the 
prettiest  are  Heldreichii  superbum,  12  inches, 


the   popular    Gentianella,   does    best    in    a      orange-scarlet,  June  to  August ;  montanum, 

9  inches,  yellow, 
May  to  August  ; 
and  Rossii,  9 
inches,  yellow, 
June  to  August. 

Globularia.  — 
The  Globularias 
are  low-growing, 
with  small  glossy 
leaves  and 
rounded  heads  of 
blue  flowers. 
They  thrive  in 
gritty  soil  in  par- 
tial shade  ;  they 
can  be  increased 
from  seeds  or  cut- 
tings or  by  divi- 
sion. The  flower- 
ing season  is  from 
May  onwards. 
The  following  are 

The  intense  blue  Gentianella  (Gentiana  acaulis).  the     best  :     belli- 

difolia,  cordifolia, 

sunny    spot    and   in  loamy    soil   containing      nana,    and    trichosantha.      All    have    blue 


stones,  made  firm  by  pressing  or  treading. 
Protect  with  glass  in  winter  and  cover  the 


flowers  and  grow  about  6  inches  high. 
Gypsophila. — The  Gypsophilas  comprise 


soil  with  gravel  or  granite  chips.  G.  verna  some  delightful  rock  plants  of  tufted  or 
likes  a  moister  place.  Propagation  is  by  trailing  growth  that  blossom  very  freely, 
division  or  seeds.  A  good  selection  is  They  thrive  in  ordinary  well-drained  soil 
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and  are  increased  by  seeds,  division  or 
cuttings.  Gypsophila  cerastioides  is  less  than 
6  inches  high  and  bears  white  flowers  from 
June  to  August.  Other  fine  sorts  are 
prostrata,  6  inches,  white,  May  and  June  ; 
repens,  6  inches,  white,  and  its  variety 
rosea,  June  to 
August ;  Sunder- 
manni,  6  inches, 
pink,  May  to 
July. 

Helianthe- 
m  u m  (Sun 
Rose) .  —  Sun 
Roses  are  showy 
little  shrubs  with 
brilliant  flowers 
and  flourish  best 
on  a  sunny  rock- 
ery. There  are 
many  named 
varieties  of  Heli- 
anthemum  vul- 
gare  (the  common 
Sun  Rose)  which 
are  propagated 
by  cuttings,  but 
a  packet  of  seeds 
gives  an  excellent 
range  of  colours. 
They  bloom  freely  for  weeks  from  July 
onwards. 

Helichrysum  (Everlasting). — Fresh  in- 
terest has  been  given  to  the  Helichrysums  by 
the  introduction  of  H.  beUidioides,  a  pretty 
hardy  alpine  with  small  Daisy-like  flowers. 
It  should  be  growTn  in  the  moraine  or  on  a 
dry,  well-drained  rockery.  The  best  sorts 
are  :  beUidioides,  4  inches,  white,  May  to 
July  ;  frigidum,  white,  3  inches,  June  and 
July  ;  lanatum,  6  inches,  yellow,  June  and 
July  ;  and  rupestre,  6  inches,  yellow,  June 
and  July. 

Houstonia. — Dainty  low-growing  plants, 
preferring  a  moist  peaty  soil  in  partial  shade. 
They  have  small  leaves  and  beautiful  little 
blue  or  white  flowers.  Propagation  is  by 
division  or  seeds.  Good  kinds  are  :  coerulea, 
3  inches,  pale  blue,  May  to  July ;  purpurea. 
9  inches,  lilac,  May  to  July  ;  serpyllifolia, 
3  inches,  pale  blue,  May  to  July. 

Hypericum   (St.    John's   Wort). — St. 
John's  Worts  give  us  a  number  of  excellent 
39 


rockery  flowers,  and  are  generally  grown  in 
sandy  loam,  in  sun  or  partial  shade.  They 
are  easily  propagated  by  seeds,  division  and 
cuttings.  The  undermentioned  are  good  : 
Coris,  6  inches,  yellow,  May  to  August ; 
fragile,  6  inches,  yellow,  June  to  September  ; 


A  beautiful  little  Everlasting  flower  (Helichrysum  beUidioides) 


nummularium,  9  inches,  yellow,  May  to 
August ;  repens,  6  inches,  yellow,  June  to 
September  ;  reptans,  6  inches,  yellow,  June 
to  September. 

Iberis  (Evergreen  Candytuft). — The 
white-blossomed  Evergreen  Candytufts  make 
a  charming  display  in  spring  and  are  quite 
indispensable  in  the  rock  garden.  They 
grow  freely  in  ordinary  soil  in  sun  or  slight 
shade.  An  increase  of  stock  is  obtained  by 
seeds,  cuttings,  or  by  division  of  the  old 
plants.  I.  gibraltarica,  12  inches,  lilac,  is 
tender  in  many  places,  but  the  others,  which 
have  white  flowers,  are  hardy.  The  best  are  : 
correaefolia,  12  inches,  May  to  July  ;  saxa- 
tilis,  6  inches,  April  and  May  ;  sempervirens, 
9  inches.  Little  Gem  is  a  compact  low- 
growing  variety,  6  or  8  inches  high. 

Leontopodium  (Edelweiss). — The  Edel- 
weiss (Leontopodium  alpinum)  is  not  nearly 
so  difficult  to  grow  as  amateurs  appear  to 
think.  All  it  needs  is  sandy  or  stony  loam 
among  rocks.  It  is  best  protected  by  glass 
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overhead  in  winter.  Its  curious  woolly- 
looking  flowers  are  produced  in  May  and 
June. 

Linaria  (Toadflax). — Useful  plants  with 
small  Snapdragon-like  flowers.  They  thrive 
in  sandy  soil  in  sunny  or  semi-shady  positions. 
Division,  seeds  or  cuttings,  in  some  cases, 
are  the  means  of  propagation.  Linaria 
alpina,  having  grey  leaves  and  purple, 
orange  blotched  flowers,  is  a  very  dainty 
plant,  and  is  best  raised  from  seed  each 
spring.  Other  sorts  are  Cymbalaria,  3  inches, 
trailer,  blue  or  white,  May  to  September  ; 
hepaticaefolia,  3  inches,  purple-blue,  May 
to  September ;  pallida,  3  inches,  purple, 
May  to  September. 

Lin um  (Flax). — The  Flaxes  are  delight- 
ful rockery  plants  of  graceful  growth,  having 
showy  flowers,  the  blue  sorts  being  especially 
beautiful.  They  can  be  raised  from  seeds 
or  increased  by  division.  Good  kinds  are  : 
alpinum,  9  inches,  blue,  May  to  September ; 
arboreum,  12  inches,  yellow,  May  to  Septem- 
ber ;  flavum,  12  inches,  yellow,  June  and 
July  ;  monogynum,  12  inches,  white,  July  and 
August ;  Narbonense,  12  inches,  blue,  May 
to  September  ;  salsoloides,  12  inches,  white, 
with  purple  blotch,  June  to  August. 

Lithospermum. — The  trailing  Lithosper- 
mum  prostratum  is  one  of  the  finest  rock 
plants  ;  it  has  evergreen  leaves  and  brilliant 
blue  flowers.  Sandy  loam  and  peat  in  a 
sunny  place  are  needed.  The  easiest  to 
grow  are  :  L.  canescens,  6  inches,  yellow, 
June  to  August ;  graminifolium,  12  inches, 
blue,  June  to  August ;  hirtum,  9  inches, 
yellow,  May  to  August ;  petraeum,  9  inches, 
blue,  May  to  August ;  prostratum  and  pros- 
tratum Heavenly  Blue,  blue,  6  inches,  May 
to  July. 

Lychnis  (Campion). — Some  of  the  Cam- 
pions are  useful  and  pretty  rock  plants, 
thriving  in  ordinary  well-drained  soil  and  a 
sunny  spot.  Increased  by  seed  or  division. 
Many  are  too  tall  for  the  rockery,  but  the 
following  should  be  represented:  alpina, 
6  inches,  rose,  April  and  May  ;  Lagascae  (dry 
wall  or  moraine),  6  inches,  June  to  Septem- 
ber ;  pyrenaica,  6  inches,  rose,  June  to  Sep- 
tember ;  Viscaria  splendens  plena,  12  inches, 
double  rosy-pink,  May  to  August. 

Mertensia. — Pleasing  rock  plants  with 
drooping  flowers  of  rich  colour.  Easily  grown 


in  loam  soil  and  slight  shade.  Increased  by 
seeds  or  division.  The  following,  which  have 
blue  flowers,  are  the  best  :  echioides,  9 
inches,  May  and  June  ;  elongata,  9  inches, 
July  and  August ;  primuloides,  9  inches,  May 
and  June. 

Oenothera  (Evening  Primrose).  — 
Among  the  low-growing  Evening  Primroses 
there  are  several  very  beautiful  flowers. 
They  need  light,  well -drained  soil.  With  the 
exception  of  Oenothera  marginata  they  are 
not  at  all  difficult.  Increase  is  by  seeds  or 
division.  Good  sorts  are  :  linearis,  6  inches, 
yellow,  April  to  August ;  macrocarpa  (Mis- 
souriensis),  6  inches,  yellow,  June  and  July ; 
speciosa,  12  inches,  white  or  rose,  June  to 
September ;  taraxacifolia,  6  inches,  white, 
May  to  August. 

Phlox. — There  are  some  remarkably 
showy  flowers  among  the  low-growing 
Phloxes,  especially  varieties  of  the  Moss 
Pink  (P.  setacea  or  subulata).  They  thrive 
in  sandy  loam  and  sand,  and  like  to  be  well 
above  the  ground  level ;  in  a  damp  position 
they  often  deteriorate  in  winter.  P.  divari- 
cata  and  its  forms  will  thrive  lower  down. 
Propagation  is  by  division,  cuttings  and  seeds, 
when  the  latter  are  obtainable.  Good 
rockery  Phloxes  are :  amoena,  6  inches, 
purple,  May  to  August ;  caroliniana  and  var. 
ovata,  12  inches,  pink,  May  and  June ; 
divaricata  and  var.  Laphami,  12  inches, 
lilac,  April  to  June ;  Douglasii,  6  inches, 
lavender,  May  to  June  ;  Stellaria,  9  inches, 
lilac,  May  and  June  ;  and  subulata,  6  inches, 
April  to  June.  Good  varieties  of  the  last- 
named  are  Nelsoni,  white  ;  G.  F.  Wilson, 
mauve  ;  and  Brightness,  rose. 

Potentilla  (Cinquefoil).— The  Potentillas 
are  attractive  low-growing  plants,  easily 
grown  in  well-drained  sandy  soil  and  a  sunny 
position.  One  of  the  finest  is  P.  nitida, 
which  forms  a  carpet  of  silvery-grey  leaves 
and  bears  white  flowers  in  June  ;  this  kind 
like  a  little  lime  in  the  soil.  Others  are  : 
alchemilloides,  9  inches,  white,  May  to  July  ; 
ambigua,  6  inches,  yellow,  June  to  August  ; 
aurea,  6  inches,  yellow,  June  to  August ; 
nivalis,  5  inches,  white,  April  to  July. 

Primula. — There  are  some  lovely  flowers 
among  the  hardy  Primulas  suitable  for  all 
sorts  of  positions  in  the  rock  garden.  For 
planting  in  cool  positions  among  rocks  in 


The  Sikkim  Primrose  (Primula  Sikkimensis). 


A  Japanese  Primrose  (Primula  pulverulenta). 
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A  rockery  edging  to  a  tennis  court. 


a  compost  of  loam,  peat,  grit  and  broken 
stones  the  following  are  excellent  :  Auricula, 
yellow ;  calycina,  rose-purple ;  carniolica, 
bluish-purple ;  clusiana,  rose ;  helvetica, 
crimson  -  purple  ;  longiflora,  rosy  -  purple  ; 
marginata,  bluish-lilac  ;  nivalis,  white  ;  and 
viscosa,  rose.  Others  preferring  moist  places 
in  peaty  soil  are  Beesiana,  purple  ;  bulleyana, 
orange-yellow ;  denticulata,  pale  mauve,  &c.  ; 
farinosa,  lilac  ;  frondosa,  lilac ;  japonica, 
purple,  &c.  ;  involucrata,  white  ;  pulveru- 
lenta,  rosy-crimson ;  rosea,  carmine-rose ; 
and  Sikkimensis,  yellow.  Propagation  is  by 
division  or  seeds  for  the  last  named  set,  and 
by  cuttings  also  for  the  rock  Primulas. 

Saxifraga  (Silvery). — There  are  innumer- 
able varieties  and  forms  of  silvery  Saxifrages. 
They  form  rosettes  of  silvery-grey  leaves,  and 
chiefly  in  early  summer  bear  plumes  of  pretty 
flowers.  They  thrive  in  well -drained  loamy 
soil  containing  a  little  lime,  and  should  have 
a  sunny  spot.  Increased  by  division  or  by 
seeds.  Practically  every  one  is  beautiful, 
but  the  following  are  named  as  a  small 
selection :  Saxifraga  Aizoon  and  its  varie- 
ties, 6  inches ;  Cotyledon  and  variety  pyra- 
midalis,  2  feet  ;  crustata,  6  inches ;  Dr. 
Ramsay,  12  inches ;  Engleri,  9  inches ; 


Hostii,  12  inches  ;  kolenatiana,  12  inches  ; 
lingulata,  18  inches  ;  longifolia,  24  inches  ; 
valdensis,  6  inches. 

Saxifraga  (Mossy).— The  Mossy  Saxi- 
frages form  low  Moss-like  tufts  of  evergreen 
leafage,  and  in  spring  bear  a  profusion  of 
blossoms,  white,  pink  or  red.  They  need  just 
ordinary,  well-drained  soil  and  slight  shade. 
They  are  readily  increased  by  division. 
Good  sorts  are  :  caespitosa  ;  exarata  ;  groen- 
landica ;  hypnoides ;  muscoides,  and  var. 
atropurpurea  ;  Wallacei ;  Bathoniensis  ;  and 
Guildford  Seedling. 

Saxifraga  (Other).— The  tufted  Saxi- 
frages that  bloom  in  early  spring  are  de- 
lightful little  plants,  and  a  few  of  them  are 
indispensable.  They  need  well-drained, 
gritty  soil.  S.  apiculata,  sancta,  and  Eliza- 
bethae  are  yellow  ;  S.  burseriana  and  its 
variety  Gloria  are  lovely  white- flowered  sorts. 
S.  Grisebachii  has  reddish  flowers.  All  these 
are  suitable  for  the  moraine. 

There  are  numerous  other  Saxifrages,  of 
which  may  be  mentioned  oppositifolia,  that 
forms  a  low  carpet  and  is  one  of  the  earliest 
to  bloom  ;  the  flowers  are  rose-coloured  ;  gritty 
soil  and  partial  shade  are  necessary.  Saxi- 
fraga cuneifolia  is  an  attractive  little  plant 
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something  like  a  miniature  London  Pride. 
The  large-leaved  Saxifrages  such  as  S. 
cordifolia  (rose-red)  are  bold  and  hand- 
some and  adapted  to  rough  rockeries  or 
borders. 

Sedum  (Stonecrop). — Valuable  plants 
with  succulent  foliage  suitable  for  dry,  sunny 
places,  and  generally  flowering  from  June  to 
August.  Increased  by  division  or  seeds  or 
cuttings.  Any  light  soil  will  suit.  There 
are  very  many  kinds,  of  which  the  following 
are  a  few  of  the  best : — S.  album,  3  inches, 
white ;  anglicum,  3  inches,  white,  and 
purple  ;  corsicum,  3  inches,  white  ;  dasy- 
phyllum,  3  inches,  white  ;  Ewersii,  6  inches, 
purple  (autumn) ;  kamtschaticum,  6  inches, 
yellow  ;  lydium,  3  inches,  pinkish  ;  obtus- 
atum,  6  inches,  yellow  ;  pulchellum,  6  inches, 
rose  ;  reflexum,  6  inches,  yellow  ;  spathuli- 
folium,  6  inches,  yellow ;  spectabile,  18 
inches,  rosy-pink  ;  spurium  atrosanguineum 
6  inches,  red. 

Sempervivum  (Houseleek). — Houseleeks 
are  splendid  plants  for  hot,  sunny  places, 


and  need  scarcely  any  soil  about  their  roots. 
They  are  increased  with  little  trouble  by 
taking  off  the  rosettes  that  form  round  about 
the  parent  plant,  which  dies  after  flowering. 
Most  of  them  are  best  in  sunny  fissures  or 
in  old  walls.  A  selection  might  consist  of 
the  following :  arachnoideum,  atropur- 
pureum,  californicum,  cornutum,  Funckii, 
globiferum,  hirtum,  Laggeri,  montanum  and 
Wulfeni. 

Silene  (Gatchfly). — Capital  rock  plants 
that  prefer  very  sandy  soil  or  the  moraine. 
They  are  increased  by  division,  cuttings  or 
seeds.  Silene  acaulis,  6  inches,  rose,  is  very 
difficult  to  flower  at  all  freely  ;  S.  alpestris, 
9  inches,  is  a  charming  and  easily  grown 
white  sort ;  S.  Elizabethae,  12  inches,  is 
rosy-crimson ;  and  S.  Schafta,  6  inches, 
has  rosy-pink  blooms.  They  flower  in 
summer. 

FLOWERS  TO  GROW  IN  THE  MORAINE 

Many  choice  plants,  while  proving  difficult 
under  ordinary  rock  garden  conditions,  will 


Rocky  mound  of  Silvery  Saxifrages. 
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thrive  in  the  moraine  without  trouble.  The 
following  have  been  well  tried  and  have 
proved  successful  there  : — 

Aethionema  (Lebanon  Candytuft),  Alys- 
sum  (Madwort),  Androsace  (Rock  Jasmine) 
carnea,  A.  Chumbyi,  A.  lanuginosa,  A. 
sarmentosa,  Dianthus  alpinus,  D.  glacialis, 
D.  Freynii,  D.  microlepis,  D.  zonatus, 
Douglasia  vitaliana,  Draba,  Edraianthus, 
Erodium,  Gentiana  angustifolia,  Gera- 
nium, Geum  Heldreichii,  G.  montanum, 
Helichrysum  bellidioides,  H.  frigidum,  Lych- 
nis Lagascae,  Papaver  alpinum  (Alpine 
Poppy),  Potentilla  nitida,  Primula  Auricula, 
P.  Palinuri,  P.  carniolica,  P.  clusiana,  P. 
hirsuta,  Ranunculus  (Buttercup)  alpestris, 
R.  crenatus,  R.  glacialis,  Saponaria  caespi- 
tosa,  S.  ocymoides,  Saxifrages  (especially  the 
silvery  and  early-flowering  cushion  sorts  such 
as  burseriana),  Sedum  (Stonecrop),  Semper- 
vivum  (Houseleek),  Silene  (Catchfly)  al- 
pestris, S.  Elizabethae,  S.  Hookeri,  Tunica 
Saxifraga,  Veronica  Allionii,  V.  canescens,  V. 
Guthrieana,  V.  pectinata,  V.  prostrata,  V. 
reptans,  V.  rupestris,  V.  saxatilis,  and  Viola. 

ROCK   PLANTS   FOR   SHADE 

(These  ought  not  to  be  planted  under  trees}. 

Acaena,  Adonis,  Ajuga,  Anemone  apennina, 
A.  narcissiflora,  A.  nemorosa,  A.  ranuncu- 
loides,  A.  sylvestris,  Aquilegia  (Columbine), 
Campanula  (Bellflower)  —  all  but  the 
choicest  sorts,  Cyclamen  Coum,  C.  euro- 
paeum,  C.  neapolitanum,  Daphne  Cneorum, 
Epimedium,  Lysimachia  Nummularia 


(Creeping  Jenny),  Mimulus  (Musk),  Om- 
phalodes  verna  (Creeping  Forget-me-not), 
Oxalis  enneaphylla,  Primula  acaulis,  P. 
bulleyana,  P.  involucrata,  P.  japonica,  P. 
pulverulenta,  P.  Sikkimensis,  Saxifraga  (large 
leaved  or  megasea  section  and  the  London 
Pride  and  Mossy  sections),  Tiarella  cordifolia 
(Foam  Flower),  Trillium  grandiflorum  (Wood 
Lily),  Vinca  (Periwinkle),  and  Viola. 

EVERGREEN    ROCK   PLANTS 

All  these  flower,  and  in  addition  are 
also  specially  valuable  during  the  winter 
for  their  greenery.  Acantholimon  glu- 
maceum  (Prickly  Thrift),  Alchemilla  alpina 
(Lady's  Mantle),  Arabis  (Rock  Cress), 
Arenaria  balearica  (Balearica  Sandwort), 
A.  montana,  A.  purpurascens,  A.  verna, 
Armeria  (Thrift),  Asperula  nitida  (Wood- 
ruff), Cheiranthius  alpinus  (Alpine  Wall- 
flower), Dianthus  (Pink),  Draba,  Erinus  al- 
pinus, Erysimum  pulchellum,  E.  pumilum, 
E.  rupestre,  Gaultheria  procumbens,  Gen- 
tiana acaulis  (Gentianella),  Helianthemum 
(Sun  Rose),  Iberis  correaefolia  (Evergreen 
Candytuft),  I.  sempervirens,  Linum  ar- 
boreum  (Shrubby  Flax),  Phlox  subulata 
(Moss  Pink),  Saxifrages  (all  the  Mossy,  Lon- 
don Pride,  Tufted  and  Silvery),  Sedum 
(Stonecrop)  album,  S.  lydium,  S.  reflexum, 
S.  rupestre,  S.  spurium,  Sempervivum 
(Houseleek),  Silene  acaulis,  S.  alpestris,  S. 
Fortunei  (Catchfly),  Thymus  (Thyme)  micans, 
T.  lanuginosus,  T.  Serpyllum  and  others. 
Those  named  form  an  excellent  initial 
selection. 


To  Guard  against  Onion  Fly. — Onions 
are  very  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Onion 
fly,  and  the  first  sign  of  the  pest  is  the  falling 
over  of  the  leaves,  which  soon  become  yellow. 
A  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  encourage 
rapid  growth,  and  the  plants  will  very  quickly 
get  beyond  the  critical  stage. 

Potatoes  for  Exhibition. — To  give  Po- 
tatoes a  clear  bright  skin  afford  them  weak 
soot  water,  made  with  old  soot,  every  fort- 
night. It  not  only  gives  the  skins  a  fine 
appearance,  but  one  gets  a  heavier  crop. 
When  taking  Potatoes  up  have  plenty  of 
paper  at  hand,  and  wrap  up  each  Potato  that 


is  fit  for  show  separately.  Do  not  let  the 
tubers  lie  on  the  ground  ;  it  turns  them 
green.  Take  them  up  six  or  seven  days 
prior  to  the  show.  Let  them  stand  in  a 
bucket  of  slightly  warm  water  for  two  hours, 
and  then  gently  sponge  them.  Be  very 
careful  not  to  break  the  skin  ;  it  spoils  their 
appearance  when  polished.  Do  not  wipe 
them  dry,  but  wrap  them  in  white  tissue 
paper  and  put  them  in  a  dry  place  for  two 
days,  then  take  them  out  and  rub  them  gently 
over  with  olive  oil.  Wrap  them  up  again  in 
white  tissue  paper  until  morning  of  show, 
then  polish  them  with  velvet. 
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Round   the   Year   in    the   Garden;   What   to   do 
early   in   September 


AMONG   THE   FLOWERS 

VIOLETS.— It  is  now  time  to  plant 
in  frames  the  Violets  intended  for 
winter  and  early  spring  blooming. 
Very  rich  soil  is  not  needed.  Let  the  bed 
of  soil  be  so  high  that  the  plants  are  quite 
close  to  the  glass.  Lift  them  with  good 
balls  of  soil  and  water  thoroughly  mme- 
diately  after  planting. 

Border  Chrysanthemums. — It  is  a  prac- 
tice with  many  to  Lift  a  number  of  late- 
flowering  border  Chrysanthemums  and  pot 
them  for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse, 
and  this  should  be  done  now.  Lift  carefully 
after  watering,  and  stand  the  plants  in  a 
shady  spot  when  they  are  potted.  Use 
good  soil  for  potting  and  water  with  care 
subsequently. 

Snapdragons. — These  are  general  favour- 
ites, and  although  the  usual  practice  is  to 
raise  plants  from  seed  sown  in  warmth  early 
in  the  year,  or  in  the  open  during  the  summer, 
yet  when  a  number  of  plants  are  required 
absolutely  true  to  colour  or  shade  the  only 
reliable  method  of  obtaining  them  is  by 
means  of  cuttings.  These  may  be  dibbled 
into  boxes,  or  a  bed  of  light,  sandy  soil  in  a 
frame  at  the  present  time. 

Bulbs  in  Shrubberies.  —  Shrubberies 
could  often  be  brightened  considerably 
during  the  spring  months  by  the  use  of  bulbs. 
Narcissi  in  variety,  Snowdrops,  Crocuses, 
etc.,  may  all  be  used  in  open  spaces  between 
evergreen  shrubs.  Planting  may  be  done  now. 

Spanish  Irises. — These  Irises  are  most 
valuable,  whether  for  garden  display  or  for 
providing  flowers  for  the  house.  The  bulbs 
are  planted  now  in  beds  and  borders.  Plant 
fairly  thickly  ;  4  to  6  inches  between  the 
bulbs  will  be  ample  space. 

Sweet  Peas. — Autumn  sowing  of  Sweet 
Peas  outdoors  is  often  practised  in  favourable 
soil  and  climate.  The  preparation  of  trenches 
should  be  undertaken  without  dela}r,  as 
sowing  usually  takes  place  in  October,  and 
it  is  essential  that  the  soil  has  time  to  settle. 
The  chief  aid  to  success  is  deep  digging. 


IN   THE  GREENHOUSE 

Winter-flowering  Geraniums. — These 
have  been  grown  during  the  summer  in  cold 
frames,  or  even  in  the  open  on  a  bed  of  ashes, 
but  during  this  month  nights  are  often  cold 
and  damp,  so  that  it  is  wise  to  transfer  the 
plants  to  the  greenhouse.  Arrange  them 
thinly  ;  overcrowding  results  in  the  leaves 
yellowing,  and  lack  of  ventilation  for  a  few 
weeks  has  the  same  effect.  Keep  the 
ventilators  open  night  and  day  for  a  time, 
gradually  decreasing  the  air  by  night  after 
the  first  week.  Give  weak  liquid  manure 
if  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots. 

Potting  Primulas.  —  Chinese  Primulas 
should  by  now  be  ready  for  moving  into  5- 
inch  pots,  which  are  quite  large  enough  for 
them  to  flower  in.  For  compost  use  loam 
and  leaf -soil  with  a  little  old  manure,  mixing 
the  ingredients  thoroughly.  Be  careful  to 
see  that  the  plants  are  potted  deeply  enough 
to  prevent  their  moving.  Place  the  plants 
in  the  greenhouse  after  potting,  but  ventilate 
freely. 

Shading  the  Greenhouse. — The  sun  has 
now  lost  much  of  its  power,  and  the  shading 
applied  to  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  green- 
house or  conservatory  early  in  the  summer 
should  be  scrubbed  off.  After  this  date 
most  plants  will  need  all  the  sunshine  they 
can  obtain,  but  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful 
in  exposing  plants  which  have  been  shaded. 
On  very  hot  days,  which  sometimes  are 
experienced  in  September,  a  few  newspapers 
may  be  used  to  lessen  the  likelihood  of 
scorching. 

Heating  Apparatus. — With  the  advent 
of  autumn  and  cold  nights  the  gardener's 
thoughts  naturally  turn  to  the  greenhouse 
fire  which  has  been  out  of  use  for  many 
months.  Where  continuous  firing  is  likely, 
once  the  stove  is  lit,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have 
the  whole  of  the  heating  apparatus  overhauled 
before  starting. 

Chrysanthemums.  —  Growth  is  rapid 
during  this  month  and  as  rough  winds  are 
not  unlikely  see  that  the  shoots  are  kept  tied 
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to  their  supports  regularly.  Feeding  is 
necessary  once  a  week  now  ;  liquid  made 
from  cow  or  sheep  manure,  together  with 
soot-water,  is  as  good  as  anything. 

THE   FRUIT    GARDEN 

Gathering  Fruit. — The  work  of  gathering 
fruit  is  now  general  and  novices  may  be 
reminded  that  the  work  is  not  so  simple  as 
it  seems.  Fruits  cannot  be  handled  too 
carefully  ;  the  slightest  squeeze  of  the  thumb 
will  show  on  some,  and  dropping  them  into 
baskets  will  ruin  even  the  hardest  skinned 
varieties.  First  make  sure  that  the  fruit  is 
fit  to  gather.  This  is  easily  discovered  if  a 
few  are  gently  lifted  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  if  ripe  they  will  part  from  the  trees 
readily. 

Pruning  Morello  Cherries. — The  prun- 
ing of  Morello  Cherries  may  be  carried  out 
at  any  time  after  the  crop  has  been  gathered, 
for,  like  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  the  trees 
bear  chiefly  on  the  growth  made  the  previous 
season.  For  this  reason  it  is  important  to 
tie  in  young  shoots  wherever  room  can  be 
found  for  them  ;  where  they  can  be  trained 
to  take  the  place  of  old  shoots  the  latter 
should  be  removed. 

Late  Plums. — These  are  always  valued 
coming  as  they  do  when  the  glut  is  over, 
and  for  this  reason  a  little  trouble  should  be 
taken  to  keep  them.  Of  course,  the  aspect 
of  the  wall  against  which  the  trees  are 
planted — if  they  are  wall-trees — has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  but  this  is  a  consideration 
for  the  planter.  Birds  must  be  kept  away 
by  the  use  of  nets.  Wasps  are  not  so  easily 
dealt  with,  but  the  methods  recommended 
in  former  calendars  are  worth  adopting. 

Condemned  Trees. — If  for  any  reason 
certain  trees  have  been  marked  during  the 
summer  as  being  useless,  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  delaying  their  removal.  If  they 
are  grubbed  out  now  the  ground  can  be  got 
ready  for  other  things,  but  do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  planting  young  fruit  trees  on  the 
exact  spots  previously  occupied  by  old  trees. 
If  this  cannot  be  avoided,  see  that  plenty  of 
new  soil,  good  loam  especially,  is  put  in  first. 


THE   KITCHEN   GARDEN 

Main  Crop  Celery. — The  earthing  of  the 
main  crop  of  Celery  should  be  proceeded 
with  now,  remembering  that  six  weeks  are 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  blanching. 
In  dry  weather  water  the  rows  thoroughly 
the  day  before  the  work  is  to  be  started, 
giving  liquid  manure  after  clear  water.  A 
dusting  of  soot  will  make  the  work  less 
pleasant,  but  it  keeps  away  slugs.  Be  care- 
ful not  to  allow  any  soil  to  enter  the  centres, 
and  avoid  earthing  very  high  on  the  first 
occasion. 

Thinning  Turnips.  —  This  must  be 
attended  to  before  the  plants  become  very 
large  ;  do  the  work  when  the  soil  is  wet, 
thus  allowing  the  plants  that  are  left  to 
recover  quickly.  The  Turnips  requiring 
thinning  now  are  those  intended  for  winter 
and  early  spring  use,  and  a  suitable  distance 
apart  to  leave  them  is  8  inches.  See  that 
the  remaining  plants  are  firmly  established 
in  the  ground. 

Cabbages. — A  dry  September  is  often 
experienced,  rendering  watering  necessary 
for  many  crops.  Spring  Cabbages  still  in 
the  seed  beds  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer 
from  dryness  at  the  root  or  growth  will  re- 
ceive a  check.  The  object  is  to  get  them 
ready  for  planting  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  and  a  thorough  soaking  in  hot  dry 
weather  is  of  great  assistance.  It  often 
pays,  after  such  watering,  to  pull  out  many 
of  the  weakest  where  they  are  overcrowded 
and  in  excess  of  the  number  required  for 
planting  out. 

Parsley. — In  some  gardens  great  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  keeping  up  a  supply  of 
Parsley  during  the  winter.  In  cold  and  wet 
localities  it  is  advisable  to  place  a  frame  over 
the  bed,  or  lift  the  Parsley  and  plant  in 
the  frame,  or  pot  a  few  roots  for  keeping 
on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  during  the 
winter. 

Weeds. — September  is  one  of  the  worst 
months  for  weeds,  and  where  a  few  were 
allowed  to  seed  during  the  summer  the  result 
will  be  hundreds  of  seedlings  now.  They 
should  be  destroyed  by  hoeing. 
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A  remarkable  Hydrangea  in  a  garden  in  "Worcestershire. 


Hydrangea:   an   Ideal   Plant  for  Amateurs 


HYDRANGEAS  are  equally  suitable 
for  growing  in  pots  and  for  shrub- 
beries or  flower  borders  ;  they  are 
ideal  plants  for  amateurs,  easy  to  grow, 
and  bearing  blooms  that  last  a  long 
time.  The  kind  most  frequently  seen 
is  Hydrangea  Hortensia  (or  Hortensis)  ;  it 
is  grown  as  a  decorative  plant  in  a  5:  or 
6-inch  pot,  or  as  a  large  specimen,  for 
placing  in  the  flower  garden  during  the 
summer  months. 

For  whatever  purpose  Hydrangeas  are 
required  a  commencement  is  best  made 
during  the  summer — July  or  August — by 
forming  cuttings  from  the  half-ripened 
growths  then  procurable.  These  are  cut 


off  below  a  joint  some  2  or  3  inches  from 
the  top,  the  lowest  leaves  being  removed, 
and  each  cutting  is  inserted  in  a  small  pot 
filled  with  very  gritty  or  sandy  soil.  Water 
them  and  stand  in  a  small  frame,  which  can 
be  kept  closed  and  shaded  until  roots  have 
formed.  If  only  a  large  frame  containing 
other  plants  is  available  hand-lights  will  be 
necessary  with  which  to  cover  the  cuttings. 
When  it  is  apparent  that  the  cuttings  have 
rooted  give  them  a  little  air,  gradually  in- 
creasing this  until  they  will  stand  full  ex- 
posure. Water  with  care,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  small  pots  wih1  be  well  filled  with 
roots,  and  the  plants  ready  for  potting  into 
4|-inch  pots.  Add  a  little  leaf-mould  and 
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manure  to  the  loam  to  form  a  suitable 
compost,  while  plenty  of  sand  is  necessary. 
Cuttings  which  are  inserted  late,  and  con- 
sequently do  not  need  potting  until  autumn, 
are  better  if  given  a  very  small  shift,  or  none 
at  all,  as  it  is  essential  that  the  roots  are 


Hydrangea  in  12-inch  flower  pot,  bearing  130 

established  in  the  new  soil  before  winter. 
During  the  autumn  expose  the  plants  to 
the  sunshine,  leaving  the  frame  open  day 
and  night  except  in  wet  weather.  If  novices 
paid  more  attention  to  this  point,  viz.,  full 
exposure  of  the  plants  in  autumn,  and,  in 
the  case  of  old  plants,  throughout  the 
summer,  in  order  to  ripen  the  growth  pro- 
perly, flowering  would  be  more  satisfactory 


than  it  often  is.     Water  must  be  given  as 
needed,  but  as  winter  approaches,  and  from 
then  until  growth  starts  in  spring,  very  little 
watering  is   advised.     Especially  is   this   so 
when  the  plants  are  wintered  in  cold  frames — 
as  they  safely  may  be.     If  they  are  placed 
in  a  greenhouse  let  it  be 
a   cool   one,    and   do   not 
stand  them  under   stages 
where    the   roots   will    be 
kept      continually     moist 
from  drip. 

In  spring  the  plants 
can  be  started  early  by 
being  placed  in  heat  or 
they  may  be  left  until 
the  season  awakens  them 
naturally.  If  they  are 
to  be  grown  on  without 
delay  to  form  big  plants 
cut  back  the  stem  of  each 
to  two  good  buds ;  for 
the  production  of  one 
large  bloom  on  each  plant 
do  not  prune,  but  allow 
them  to  start  growing 
naturally,  and  then  feed 
regularly  with  liquid 
manure.  Large  growers 
often  propagate  plants 
annually  solely  for  pro- 
ducing one  good  bloom 
the  following  spring,  after 
which  they  are  not  re- 
quired. This  method  will 
scarcely  appeal  to  the 
amateur,  however,  so  that 
when  the  flowers  fade 
each  plant  should  be  cut 
back  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  side  shoots. 
Growth  is  needed  as 
sturdy  as  possible,  there- 
fore cool  greenhouse 
treatment,  with  full  exposure  to  the  light, 
is  advisable.  Plants  are  often  kept  in 
5-inch  pots  altogether  with  good  results, 
but  a  good  deal  of  feeding  is  then 
necessary,  and  if  they  can  be  given  a 
move  into  the  7-inch  size  in  early  summer 
so  much  the  better.  Treat  as  advised  above 
for  young  plants  until  spring.  When  starting 
them  the  second  year  it  is  unnecessary  to  do 


heads  of  bloom. 
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Hydrangeas  grown  to  produce  one  large  bunch  of  flowers  each. 


more  than  remove  the  tips  of  the  growths, 
unless  they  are  too  tall  to  be  convenient. 
The  flowers  generally  appear  with  the  fourth 
.pair  of  leaves,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  noticed 
regular  feeding  may  commence.  In  addition 


to  the  white  and  pink  forms,  blue  flowers  are 
sought  after,  and  although  these  sometimes 
appear  naturally  on  specimens  planted  out 
in  the  garden,  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron 
in  the  soil,  pot 'plants  may  be  watered  with 


Hydrangea  well  grpwn  in  a  tub. 
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alum-water  to  produce  the  desired  result. 
When  large  plants  are  needed  as  specimens 
in  pots  or  tubs,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
potting  the  plants  on  as  they  become  ready. 
When  such  plants  are  well  established  re- 
potting is  usually  out  of  the  question,  so 
that  top  dressing  should  be  practised  every 
spring,  using  a  mixture  of  loam  and  old 
manure  for  the  purpose. 

In  warm  localities  Hydrangea  Hortensia 
proves  quite  hardy  in  the  open  garden,  but 
in  many  districts  it  is  cut  down  to  the  soil 
level  almost  every  winter ;  however,  the 
plants  usually  spring  up  quite  strongly  in 
the  spring,  and  flower  later  on.  It  is  advis- 
able to  plant  in  well-drained  positions,  in 
any  good  garden  soil  which  is  rich  in  leaf- 
mould  or  peat  rather  than  animal  manure, 


as  the  latter  is  apt  to  cause  sappy  growth. 
Plants  flowering  well  may  be  mulched  with 
old  manure,  however,  or,  as  an  alternative, 
they  can  be  fed  with  manure  water.  After 
flowering  merely  remove  the  faded  heads, 
and  in  spring  take  out  very  weak  growths 
entirely.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  these 
Hydrangeas  succeed  in  the  shade.  I  have 
known  them  thrive  splendidly  when  planted 
in  peat  underneath  large  Elms. 

H.  paniculata  grandiflora  is  a  very  fine 
Hydrangea,  and  a  well-flowered  group  makes 
an  imposing  sight.  Practically  the  only 
difference  between  their  cultivation  and 
that  of  Hydrangea  Hortensia  is  that  they 
need  hard  pruning  in  spring,  whereas  Hor- 
tensia can  very  well  do  without  such  treat- 
ment. 


Bouvardia. — Well-grown  plants  of  Bou- 
vardia  are  always  appreciated  for  green- 
house and  conservatory  decoration  during 
autumn,  yet  we  rarely  see  any  but  small 
plants.  A  method  practised  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago  for  the  production  of 
large  specimen  plants  appears  to  have  been 
lost  sight  of  by  present-day  gardeners.  One- 
year-old  plants  were  planted  out  in  a  frame 
in  May  in  rich  loamy  soil  over  a  hotbed. 
Growth  was  rapid,  and  the  removal  of  the 
points  of  the  branches  now  and  then  during 
early  summer  resulted  in  a  mass  of  shoots. 
In  July  plenty  of  air  was  admitted,  and 
eventually  the  lights  were  removed.  Buds 
were  set  in  August,  and  the  plants  were  then 
chopped  round  with  a  spade,  lifted  a  week 
later,  placed  in  wide  flower  pots,  and  kept  in 
a  closed  greenhouse  until  recovery  from  root 
disturbance  was  complete.  They  were  then 
given  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment,  and 
plants  2  feet  high  and  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter 
covered  with  flowers  resulted. 

Jasminum  nudiflorum. — Many  people 
fail  with  this  charming  and  easily-grown 
winter-flowering  climber  solely  through  im- 
proper pruning.  Instead  of  being  content 
to  wait  until  spring,  they  prune  the  branches 
back  in  autumn,  thus  cutting  away  the  flower 
buds.  Others  neglect  pruning  altogether, 
with  the  result  that  the  plants  become 
choked  with  dead  wood  and  the  outer 


branches  suffer  in  consequence.  The  correct 
method  is  to  get  the  support  covered  with  a 
moderate  number  of  main  branches,  then 
cut  the  secondary  branches  back  to  within 
one  or  two  buds  of  the  base  each  year  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  fade.  Now  and  then  a 
young  shoot  may  be  allowed  to  remain, 
and  one  of  the  old  main  branches  be 
removed.  One  pruning  a  year  is  all  that 
is  required. 

Tuberous  Begonias.  —  The  Tuberous 
Begonias  are  invaluable  summer-flowering 
plants,  either  for  the  greenhouse  or  out  of 
doors.  A  great  variety  of  forms  are  to  be 
found,  some  with  small,  others  with  large 
flowers ;  some  bear  single,  others  double 
blossoms.  The  smaller  and  more  floriferous 
forms  are  the  most  useful  for  decorative  work 
and  the  amateur  will  be  well  advised  to  grow 
mixed  sorts  in  preference  to  named  varieties. 
Tuberous  Begonias  should  be  plunged  in 
boxes  of  coco-nut  fibre  in  February,  and 
when  growth  is  noticeable  those  required 
for  pots  are  potted  in  a  compost  made  up 
of  three  parts  good  fibrous  loam,  one  part 
leaf-mould,  and  half  a  part  each  of  dried  cow 
manure  and  silver  sand.  Place  them  in  a 
warm  and  moist  greenhouse,  but  do  not  give 
much  water  until  the  roots  are  really  active. 
Those  required  for  out  of  doors  may  be 
planted  in  boxes  of  similar  soil,  and  be  kept 
in  a  cool  frame  until  the  end  of  May. 
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Window  box  planted  with  the  double  white  Marguerite  Mrs.  Sander. 


Window  Gardening 


WHEN  the  garden  is  very  small 
many  are  the  ways  devised  by 
the  owner  to  render  it  attractive, 
and  the  windows  of  the  house  usually 
receive  a  goodly  share  of  attention,  often 
with  excellent  results.  And  really,  there 
should  be  little  reason  for  failure  in  what 
is  known  as  Window-box  Gardening,  for 
the  choice  of  suitable  plants  is  very  wide, 
and  most  of  them  are  extremely  easy  to 
grow.  Presumably  because  there  is  a  wide- 
spread belief  that  flowering  plants  will  not 
thrive  unless  grown  in  the  sunshine,  windows 
which  happen  to  face  north  or  east  are  often 
neglected.  This  is  a  pity,  for  in  such  positions 
something  bright  is  especially  desirable,  and 
provided  suitable  flowers  are  selected,  there 
is  no  reason  why  such  windows  should  be 
less  attractive  than  those  on  the  sunny  side. 
Too  often  the  window-boxes  are  regarded  as 
being  useful  only  during  the  summer  months, 
and  when  October  arrives  they  are  removed 
and  stored  away  until  spring.  Thus  one  of 
the  greatest  pleasures  associated  with  this 
or  any  other  form  of  gardening  is  lost,  viz., 
the  opening  of  the  first  blossoms  in  early 
spring. 


Making  a  Start. — Window  boxes  should 
always  be  made  as  wide  and  deep  as  the 
sills  will  allow  ;  the  plants  thus  have  plenty 
of  root-room,  which  tends  to  produce  a 
finer  general  display,  and,  incidentally,  the 
larger  the  boxes,  the  less  is  the  labour  of 
watering.  Some  kind  of  hard  and  durable 
wood  must  be  used,  otherwise  the  boxes 
will  need  renewing  rather  frequently.  Free 
drainage  is  provided  by  boring  holes  through 
the  bottom,  and  the  outside  should  be 
painted  dark  green  preferably.  The  front 
is  often  covered  with  cork.  Good  soil  is 
necessary,  though  it  need  not  be  very  rich. 
Turfy  loam,  with  some  leaf -soil  and  a  good 
sprinkling  of  sand,  forms  a  compost  suitable 
for  practically  all  plants  grown  in  windows  ; 
if  manure  is  added  it  must  be  thoroughly 
decayed,  and  placed  immediately  over  the 
drainage  material.  The  latter  may  consist 
of  crocks,  cinders,  small  stones,  or  rubble  ; 
it  should  be  2  inches  deep  at  the  bottom  of 
the  box. 

The  Planting  of  window  boxes  is  carried 
out  towards  the  end  of  May,  when  the  summer 
flowers  are  put  out,  and  in  October,  when 
those  intended  to  provide  a  display  in  spring 
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are  substituted.  The  practice  of  leaving 
the  planting  of  window  boxes — including  the 
selection  of  plants — to  the  fancy  of  a  job- 
bing gardener,  results  in  a  very  monotonous 
display.  The  garden,  whether  it  spreads  to 


Showing  the  value  of  a  double  window  box;    as  one  lot  of  flowers 
fades  it  can   easily  be  replaced  by   a  fresh  display. 


Window  box  covered  with  cork  and  flanked  by  trellis  for  creepers. 


acres  or  is  restricted  to  the  scope  of  our 
present  subject,  should  reflect  the  individ- 
uality of  the  owner. 

Flowers  for  Sunny  Windows. — We  will 
first  consider  the  subjects  suitable  for  planting 
in  sunny  positions, 
which  include  the 
west,  south  and  east, 
as  all  these  get  a 
fair  measure  of  sun- 
shine during  the 
summer  months. 
For  windows  facing 
due  south,  and  con- 
sequently very  hot, 
nothing  gives  greater 
satisfaction  than 
Snapdragons  and 
Petunias.  The 
fiercer  the  sun  the 
better  these  flowers 
seem  to  thrive.  It 
is  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal taste  whether 
the  box  is  filled  with 
flowers  of  one  colour 
or  of  mixed  shades, 
but  probably  the 
former  plan  gives 
the  best  effect.  The 
intermediate  type 
of  Snapdragon  is 
most  suitable,  un- 
less for  the  front 
of  the  box,  where 
the  dwarf  varieties 
may  be  usefully 
employed.  Blue 
Lobelias  do  not 
associate  well  with 
these  plants  as  an 
edging,  but  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums 
or  Tom  Thumb  Nas- 
turtiums in  suitable 
colours  are  satisfac- 
tory. The  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums 
may  also  be  trained 
up  the  sides  and 
along  the  top  of  the 
window  if  so  desired, 
and  for  this  purpose 


Plants  in  pots  sunk  in  fibre  in  window  box 
by  this  method  a  continuous  display  is 
made  possible  at  little  trouble. 


Making  a  window  box  stand  level  by  fasten- 
ing tapering  pieces  of  wood  beneath  so 
that  they  may  fit  the  window  sill. 


A  simple  stand  for  plants  in  pots. 


How  to  fasten  the  window  box  to  the 
sill  by  means  of  holdfasts  fixed 
at  each  end.  These  are  screwed 
to  wooden  plugs  in  the  joints  of 
the  brickwork. 


A  window  conservatory  seen 
from  outside. 


The  window  conservatory  seen 
from  inside  the  room. 
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the  climbing  Nasturtiums  and  the  well-known 
Canary  Creeper  (Tropaeolum  Canariense)  are 
also  well  suited.  Of  course  Lobelia  could 
be  used  supposing  white  Snapdragons  or 
Petunias  were  planted,  and  such  an  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  into  the  stereotyped 
tricolour  display  by  introducing  a  few  well- 
grown  plants  of  the  red  Geranium  Paul 
Crampel.  By  the  by,  Geraniums  (Zonal 
Pelargoniums)  are  very  satisfactory  in  warm 
positions,  where  many  plants  become  stunted. 


Window  box  planted  with  silver-leaved  Geraniums,  white  Violas,  and 
blue  Nemesia.     Canary  Creeper  and  purple  Clematis  on  the  wall. 

Although  yellow  and  orange  shades  can 
be  rendered  very  repellent  by  faulty  asso- 
ciation with  other  tints,  in  themselves  they 
are  brilliant,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  rely 
on  the  yellow  Calceolaria  for  the  provision 
of  this  colour.  Marigolds,  either  the  tall 
African  varieties  or  the  Dwarf  French,  give 
us  many  shades  of  orange  and  yellow  ;  both 
flower  very  profusely.  Among  the  French 
varieties,  Legion  of  Honour  deserves  special 
mention  as  a  suitable  variety  ;  it  is  9  inches 
high.  The  closely  related  Tagetes  signata 
pumila  becomes  simply  smothered  with 
comparatively  small  bright  yellow  blossoms. 
If  an  edging  is  needed  here  pink  Ivy-leaved 


Geraniums  or  white  Alyssum  may  be  used. 
In  boxes  less  exposed  to  the  sun  may  be 
planted  the  fragrant  Heliotrope,  in  light  and 
dark  shades.  A  window  box  of  this  edged 
with  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather,  and  with 
pink  Ivy  Geraniums  rambling  overhead,  is 
novel  and  attractive.  Fuchsias  are  graceful, 
and  the  Canary  Creeper  associates  well  with 
them,  while  a  box  filled  with  Tuberous 
Begonias  makes  a  charming  display.  Mig- 
nonette and  Musk  should  both  be  included, 
if  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  per- 
fume wafted 
through  the  open 
windows.  Mar- 
guerites have  long 
been  popular  for 
w  i  n  d  o  w  -  b  o  x  e  s, 
but  in  addition 
to  the  common 
single  white,  use 
should  now  be 
made  of  the 
double  -  flowered 
variety  Mrs. 
Sander,  which  is 
remarkably  free 
flowering.  Aga- 
thaea  coelestis, 
commonly  called 
the  Blue  Mar- 
guerite, should  be 
used  freely,  for 
the  blossoms, 
though  small,  are 
freely  produced, 
and  of  a  distinct 

shade  of  blue.  The  new  varieties  of  Dimor- 
photheca  aurantiaca  (Star  of  the  Veldt) 
have  brought  this  valuable  hardy  annual 
into  greater  prominence  than  hitherto,  and 
where  novelty  is  sought  after,  together  with 
a  graceful  display,  a  box  filled  with  these 
flowers  is  scarcely  surpassed.  The  plants 
bloom  early  and  continue  to  do  so  until  the 
end  of  the  season,  and  the  shades  of  colour 
are  wonderfully  varied  ;  the  average  height 
is  12  inches.  The  Japanese  Pink  (Dianthus 
Heddewigii)  makes  a  brilliant  bordering  to 
other  taller-growing  plants,  so,  too,  do  the 
variously-coloured  Candytufts. 
Flowers  for  Shady  Windows.— The 
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choice  of  plants  suitable  for  positions  more 
or  less  shaded  is  necessarily  somewhat  re- 
stricted. Some  of  those  already  named  are 
more  or  less  satisfactory  in  an- average  season. 
Begonias,  both  tuberous  and  fibrous  rooted, 
are  quite  a  success  ;  these  and  Fuchsias  are 
two  of  the  best  flowers  for  the  shady  window 
box.  In  a 'very  dry  summer  window  boxes 
in  the  shade  filled  with  either  of  these  are 
more  satisfactory  than  those  in  full  sunshine 
similarly  planted.  Both  Pansies  and  Violas 
are  good,  providing  the  faded  blooms  are 
regularly  picked  off.  The  latter  will  be 
found  especially  valuable,  owing  to  the 
fine  colours  of  the  "  selfs  "  (flowers  of  one 
shade) ;  they  can  be  adapted  to  practically 
any  colour  scheme  that  may  be  carried  out. 
The  Canary  Creeper  does  well  in  the  shade ; 
the  Nasturtiums  also  are  useful,  although 
they  have  a  tendency  to  produce  leaves 
instead  of  flowers.  Poor  soil  does  some- 
thing towards  checking  this.  Musk  or 
Mimulus  should  be  largely  used,  as  this  does 
best  when  kept  constantly  moist  at  the  roots. 
There  are  now  some  lovely  varieties  obtain- 
able, with  very  fine  flowers,  both  as  regards 
colour  and  size,  but  the  old  yellow  variety 
should  not  be  overlooked.  To  assist  in 
making  such  boxes  the  more  presentable  it  is 
recommended  to  plant  or  plunge  a  few  of 
the  hardier  ferns  among  the  other  plants, 
but,  like  Musk,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  dry. 

Planting  for  Winter  and  Spring. — 
After  clearing  out  the  plants  in  autumn  it 
is  advantageous  to  mix  in  a  little  fresh  soil ; 
in  fact,  where  strong-rooting  plants,  such  as 
Marguerites,  have  been  grown,  it  is  better 
to  replace  the  old  soil  by  fresh  if  possible. 
Window  boxes,  when  allowed  to  remain  in 
position  during  the  winter,  are  often  planted 
with  dwarf  Conifers  and  other  evergreens, 
but  it  is  desirable  to  provide  for  a  display 
from  January  onwards,  and  thus  it  becomes 
necessary  either  to  depart  from  the  practice 
just  mentioned,  or  to  plant  other  things 


between  the  evergreen  bushes.  Naturally, 
bulbs  are  largely  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
there  is  little  need  to  distinguish  between 
the  different  aspects,  except  that  those 
blooming  earliest,  such  as  Crocuses,  Snow- 
drops, Winter  Aconites,  Anemones,  etc., 
should  be  given  a  sunny  and  sheltered 
position.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
Narcissi,  in  unending  variety,  Hyacinths, 
Scillas,  Tulips,  and  Chionodoxas.  When  de- 
sirable, carpets  and  edgings  may  be  planted 
of  Daisies,  white  Arabis,  Aubrietia,  Forget- 
me-not  and  Silene.  Some  boxes  may  be 
filled  with  Wallflowers  and  Polyanthuses, 
and  even  Primroses  are  not  to  be  despised. 
Canterbury  Bells  make  exceedingly  attractive 
window  boxes,  but  as  they  cannot  be  re- 
moved until  well  into  summer,  it  is  necessary 
to  grow  other  later-flowering  plants  in  pots 
— early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  for  in- 
stance— to  take  their  place.  Among  the 
various  evergreens  used  in  window  boxes, 
nothing  is  more  generally  useful  than 
Euonymus,  which  can  be  obtained  in  variety, 
and  succeeds  everywhere. 

Regarding  the  care  of  window  boxes  there 
is  really  little  to  be  said.  The  chief  labour 
is  that  of  watering,  and  even  in  winter  this 
needs  attention  at  times,  during  mild  weather. 
During  the  summer  watering  is  best  done  in 
the  evening ;  give  a  thorough  soaking,  when 
water  is  needed,  and  no  more  until  it  is 
really  necessary  again.  When  the  plants 
are  in  bud  weak  liquid  manure,  given  about 
once  a  week,  immediately  after  an  ordinary 
watering,  assists  them  considerably.  The 
soil  between  the  plants  should  be  pricked  up 
occasionally,  and  a  little  fertiliser  in  powder 
form  may  be  sprinkled  on.  Dead  and  fading 
leaves  and  blossoms,  should  be  removed, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  tidiness,  but  because 
the  formation  of  seed-pods  puts  an  end  to 
free  flowering.  Plants  that  need  support 
should  be  attended  to  in  this  respect  in  good 
time,  especially  in  positions  that  are  exposed 
to  the  force  of  the  wind. 


Roses  after  Pruning. — One  of  the  finest 
ways  of  stopping  Roses  from  bleeding,  and 
insects  from  boring  into  the  pith  after  prun- 
ing, is  to  crush  a  stick  of  sealing  wax  (green) 
40 


and  dissolve  it  in  a  small  bottle,  just  covering 
it  with  methylated  spirit.  Apply  it  with  a 
small  brush  inserted  into  the  cork  of  the 
bottle 
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Selection    of    Favourite    Bulbs 


4LLIUM  (Onion)  includes  many 
/%  different  sorts,  but  comparatively 
•*-  -^-few  are  worthy  of  general  culti- 
vation. They  thrive  in  ordinary  well- 
drained  garden  soil,  most  of  them  in- 
creasing fairly  rapidly  by  means  of  offsets 
or  bulbils.  They  are  also  readily  raised 
from  seeds.  Several  of  the  choice  kinds 
deserve  a  position  in  the  rock  garden, 


2  feet ;  A.  giganteum  (nobile),  greyish-lilac 
flowers,  June,  height  3  feet ;  A.  Karataviense, 
a  striking  plant  with  broad  glaucous-green 
foliage,  and  large  heads  of  lilac  flowers,  May, 
height  \  to  |  foot ;  A.  Moly,  the  Lily  Leek 
or  Golden  Garlic,  large  heads  of  showy 
yellow  flowers,  May,  height  1  foot  ;  A. 
neapolitanum,  the  Daffodil  Garlic,  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  Alliums,  thriving  well  in 


The  Belladonna  Lily  (Amaryllis  Belladonna). 


others  may  worthily  find  a  place  in  the 
mixed  flower  border.  Such  as  A.  Moly, 
A.  neapolitanum  and  A.  ursinum  are  delight- 
ful bulbs  to  plant  in  the  wild  garden  among 
hardy  ferns  and  naturalise  in  odd  corners. 
Plant  the  bulbs  in  sun  or  partial  shade,  some 
2  to  4  inches  deep,  according  to  their  size. 
The  fact  that  these  plants  are  close  relatives 
of  the  Onion  is  apparent  when  the  foliage 
is  braised,  for  the  characteristic  odour  is  at 
once  detected.  The  best  known  and  most 
showy  sorts  are  :  A.  caeruleum  (azureum), 
intense  blue  flowers  during  July,  height 


shady  spots,  among  shrubs  and  hardy  ferns  r 
for  the  cold  greenhouse  it  is  a  most  useful 
pot  plant,  and  one  of  the  best  bulbs  for  a 
hanging  basket :  flowers  pure  white,  in  May, 
height  15  inches  ;  A.  ostrowskianum,  pretty 
heads  of  rose-coloured  flowers,  July,  height 
\  foot,  valuable  for  the  rock  garden  and 
front  of  border ;  A.  narcissiflorum  (pede- 
montanum),  rosy-purple  bell-shaped  fragrant 
flowers,  June,  height  9  inches  ;  A.  roseum, 
rose-coloured  flowers.,  June,  height  1  foot ; 
A.  ursinum,  white  blooms,  9  inches  high, 
suitable  for  shady  spots  under  trees. 
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Alstroemeria  (Peruvian  Lily). — Alstroe- 
merias  are  showy  plants  deserving  of  greater 
attention  in  gardens.  Being  natives  of 
Brazil,  Chili,  and  other  parts  of  South 
America,  a  warm  spot  must  be  chosen  in 
which  to  plant  them.  Frequent  causes  of 
failure  are  unsuitable  soil  and  planting  the 
roots  in  a  too-exposed  position.  Ideal  con- 
ditions are  a  border  of  well-drained  sandy 
loam  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  or  fence. 
If  the  soil  is  unsuitable,  it  should  be  taken 
out  to  a  depth  of  18  inches,  and  replaced 
by  6  inches  of  brick  and  mortar  rubble  for 
drainage,  and  upon  this  12  inches  of  turf 
soil  with  Avhich  leaf-mould,  wood-ashes,  and 
decayed  manure  are  mixed.  As  the  roots 
are  rather  tender  they  ought  to  be  covered 
4  or  6  inches  deep,  unless  protection  is 
afforded  with  light  litter  or  coal  ashes  in 
winter.  Alstroemerias  dislike  being  dis- 
turbed, and  so  long  as  the  plants  are  giving 
satisfaction  they  should  not  be  moved. 
They  may  be  increased  by  division  of  the 
roots  in  spring,  but  as  a  rule  plants  raised 
from  seed,  which  ripens  freely,  are  more 
satisfactory.  If  this  is  sown  in  early  spring 
or  in  autumn,  as  soon  as  ripe,  many  of  the 
seedlings  will  flower  a  year  later.  Sow  where 
the  plants  are  to  bloom,  or  in  boxes  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  plant  out  the  seedlings  sub- 
sequently. The  flowers  of  Alstroemeria  last 
well  in  water  when  cut.  The  best  kinds 
are  A.  aurantiaca  (aurea),  golden -orange, 
.spotted  carmine,  3  feet  ;  A.  Chilensis, 
numerous  and  pleasing  colours,  red,  crimson, 
rose,  yellow,  buff,  etc.,  variously  marked, 

2  feet ;     A.    lutea,    yellow,    carmine    spots, 

3  feet ;    and  A.  psittacina,  crimson,  tinged 
with  brown  and  green,  1J  to  2  feet.     They 
ilower  in  July. 

Amaryllis  Belladonna  (Belladonna 
Lily). — Most  readers  have  heard  of  if  they 
have  not  grown  this  beautiful  Lily  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  first  essential  to 
success  with  the  bulbs  is  a  well-drained, 
warm,  sunny  border  and  rich  loamy  soil. 
If  the  border  is  not  well  drained  remove  the 
soil  to  a  depth  of  30  inches,  put  in  9  inches 
of  brick  rubble,  and  upon  this  place  pieces 
of  chopped  turf,  grass  side  downwards  ;  to 
fill  the  remaining  space  use  half  old  soil 
and  half  good  loam,  adding  also  some  decayed 
manure,  J-inch  bones,  wood  ashes  and  sand. 


Flowers  of  the  Belladonna  Lily. 

Planting  is  best  done  in  June  or  July,  when 
the  bulbs  are  dormant ;  put  them  6  inches 
deep  and  12  inches  apart  ;  when  they  are 
growing  well  do  not  disturb  the  bulbs,  they 


An  ornamental  Onion  (Allium  triquetrum). 
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will  continue  to  increase  and  blossom  freely 
for  years.  The  flower  spikes  appear  during 
September,  the  plants  continuing  to  make 
a  delightful  display  in  October.  The  leaves 
appear  early  in  the  New  Year,  after  the 
flower  spikes  have  disappeared.  Give  water 


Anemone  King  of  the  Scarlets,  a  brilliant 
double  variety. 

during  dry  weather ;  liquid  manure  is 
beneficial  in  spring.  In  addition  to  the 
typical  kind,  2  feet  high,  which  has  fragrant 
rose-pink  flowers,  there  are  several  varieties  ; 
purpurea  major  (maxima)  is  richer  in  colour, 
taller,  and  earlier  flowering  ;  var.  blanda  is 
lighter  in  colour ;  var.  Kewensis  has  many 
more  flowers  in  the  bunch,  and  grows  3  feet 
high ;  var.  pallida  has  pale  rose-coloured 
blooms. 

Anemone  (Windflower). — No  garden, 
however  small,  should  be  without  some  of 
the  Windflowers.  Some  delight  in  partial 
shade,  while  others  provide  gorgeous  masses 
of  colour  for  sunny  beds  and  borders.  The 
several  species  and  varieties  divide  naturally 
into  two  sections — those  suitable  for  the  wild 
garden  and  permanent  planting  and  others 
suitable  for  beds  and  borders,  the  roots  being 
lifted  annually,  after  flowering,  to  make 
room  for  late  summer  and  autumn  plants. 


Among  those  of  the  first  section  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  is  A.  apennina,  the  blue 
Mountain  Windflower,  which  forms  a  sheet 
of  sky-blue  during  March  and  early  April. 
It  is  a  lovely  plant  for  shady  and  half-shady 
nooks,  for  covering  the  ground  beneath 
deciduous  shrubs,  for  naturalising  in  grass, 
among  hardy  ferns,  or  for  planting  in  the 
rock  garden.  There  is  a  white  variety,  alba  ; 
both  grow  about  6  inches  high.  A.  blanda, 
the  Grecian  Windflower,  has  rich  blue  flowers 
opening  a  little  in  advance  of  the  last  named. 
Several  distinct  varieties  of  this  are  :  alba, 
white  ;  grandiflora,  large,  light  blue  ;  scyth- 
inica,  white,  shaded  blue ;  and  taurica,  pale 
blue.  A.  nemorosa,  the  wild  English  Wood 
Anemone,  may  worthily  find  a  place  in  the 
wild  garden  and  shady  nooks,  where 
herbaceous  plants  do  not  thrive.  The 
blooms  are  tinged  with  pale  rose,  and  there 
is  a  white  variety,  alba.  The  double- flowered 
forms,  alba  flore  pleno  and  rosea  flore  pleno 
are  very  charming.  Anemone  Robinsoiiiana 
is  a  large-flowered,  pale  lavender  sort,  and 
bracteata  flore  pleno,  or  Jack-in-the-Green, 
has  a  pretty  double  white  flower  resting  on 
a  leafy  bract.  A  yellow  Wood  Anemone 
may  appear  a  novelty  to  many,  but  there 
is  one,  and  a  delightful  little  plant  it  is,  with 
golden-yellow  blossoms  opening  in  March 
and  April.  All  these  dwarf  Windflowers 
thrive  in  similar  positions  to  those  recom- 
mended for  A.  apennina,  and  grow  about 
the  same  height.  Ordinary  soil  suits  them, 
the  least  satisfactory  being  that  which  is 
very  dry  or  heavy  and  clayey.  Plant  the 
roots  from  August  to  October,  3  inches  deep, 
and  put  them  2  to  3  inches  apart,  to  obtain 
a  good  display  in  a  year  or  two.  The 
readiest  means  of  increase  is  by  division  of 
the  tubers,  but  seeds  may  also  be  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe. 

A  gorgeous  display  of  colour  in  bed  or 
border  is  obtained  towards  the  end  of  April 
and  during  May  by  planting  the  St.  Brigid 
Poppy  and  Scarlet  Windflowers.  They  are 
cheap,  the  average  price  of  each  root  works 
out  at  a  farthing  to  a  penny,  according  to 
the  variety.  Seedlings  also  are  easily  raised, 
sowings  being  made  preferably  in  July  or 
August  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  ripe.  Oc- 
tober is  a  suitable  time  to  plant  the  roots, 
and  a  second  planting  may  be  made  in 
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February  for  succession  if  desired.  To  grow 
these  Anemones  really  well  the  soil  must  be 
good,  deeply  dug  and  manured.  Previous  to 
planting  mix  in  some  decayed  manure,  leaf- 
mould  and  wood  ashes.  In  early  April 
water  several  times  with  liquid  cow  manure  ; 
this  makes  a  wonderful  difference  in  the 
growth  and  flowers.  Plant  the  roots  2  to  3 
inches  deep,  and  4  or  5  inches  apart,  accord- 
ing to  their  size.  They  may  be  planted  with 
a  dibber  (blunt-pointed  stick),  but  when 
planting  beds  the  work  can  be  done  more 
regularly  by  removing  2  to  3  inches  of  the 
top  soil,  laying  out  the  roots  uniformly,  and 
replacing  the  soil.  Lift  the  roots  carefully 
when  the  foliage  dies  off  and  store  them  in 
an  airy  shed  or  cellar.  The 
varieties  of  the  several  sec- 
tions named  below  grow 
9  inches  to  1  foot  in  height, 
and,  in  addition  to  their  value 
in  the  garden,  are  most  useful, 
particularly  the  semi-double 
and  double  sorts,  for  cutting. 
They  are  chiefly  varieties  of 
Anemone  coronaria,  the 
Poppy  Anemone,  but  the 
several  strains  are  rather 
confusing,  as  different  nursery 
growers  catalogue  them  under 
slightly  different  names.  The 
St.  Brigid  is  the  best  known  ; 
the  flowers  comprise  numerous 
shades  of  colo  ur,  and  are 
mostly  semi  -  double.  Then 
there  are  single  and  double 
Poppy  Anemones,  Giant 
French  or  Caen,  Hortensis 
(the  Star  Anemone  of  the 
Riviera),  and  the  double 
Chrysanthemum -flowered 
strains.  Crimson,  scarlet,  ver- 
milion, purple,  blue,  rose  and 
white  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  colours  represented. 
Quite  distinct  from  these, 
and  rather  earlier  to  flower, 
is  the  Scarlet  Windflower  A.  fulgens, 
Nothing  can  possibly  be  more  effective  than 
a  bed  of  these  dazzling  scarlet  blossoms  in 
spring  ;  Aldboroughensis  is  a  variety  with 
straw-coloured  centre,  while  annulata  has  a 
white  centre. 


Arum  (Dragon  Plant). — The  Arums  are 
curious  and  interesting  plants.  The  most 
suitable  positions  are  those  partially  shaded, 
among  hardy  ferns  or  in  shrubbery  borders. 
Plant  in  rather  light  sandy  soil  in  autumn, 
which  is  also  the  best  time  to  lift  and  remove 
the  offsets  for  propagation.  A.  cornutum 
(Sauromatum  guttatum),  the  Monarch  of 
the  East,  has  a  dark,  almost  black  flower- 
sheath  in  spring,  which  may  grow  to  2  feet 
in  height  ;  this  is  followed  by  a  stout  um- 
brella-like leaf,  the  stalk  being  prettily 
spotted.  A.  Dracunculus  (Dragon's  Plant), 
purple-red  and  almost  black  inside  the 
spathe.  green  outside,  prettily  marbled  stem, 
30  inches  or  more  in  height,  flowers  in 


Single  Poppy  Anemones. 

summer.  A.  italicum  has  yellowish-green 
flowers  in  spring,  and  scarlet  fruits  in 
summer,  spotted  foliage.  Associated  as  they 
almost  invariably  are  with  other  plants,  the 
distance  apart  to  plant  varies  accordingly. 
Cover  the  tubers  with  3  inches  of  soil. 
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Bravoa  geminiflora  (Scarlet  Twin- 
flower). — This  is  a  pretty  Mexican  plant 
for  a  warm  border,  or  sunny  nook  in  the  rock 
garden.  The  soil  should  be  well  drained 
and  consist  of  light  loam  and  leaf-mould, 
adding  some  old  decayed  manure  if  available. 
A  little  protection  from  cold  and  excessive 


One  of  the  Missouri  Hyacinths  (Brodiaea 
grandiflora). 


moisture  by  means  of  coal  ashes  or  dry 
litter  is  desirable  in  winter.  If  the  tubers 
arrive  during  winter,  do  not  plant  until  the 
end  of  February  or  early  March,  which  also 
is  the  best  time  to  lift  and  remove  the  offsets 
if  an  increased  stock  is  desired.  As  long  as 
the  bulbs  grow  and  flower  freely  there  is 
no  necessity  to  disturb  them.  Plant  5  to  6 
inches  apart  and  4  inches  deep. 


Brodiaea  (Californian  or  Missouri 
Hyacinth). — These  pretty  bulbous  plants, 
natives  chiefly  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Xew  World,  deserve  increased  attention. 
A  well-drained  sandy  loam  with  which  is 
incorporated  some  leaf-mould  is  the  best 
compost.  Select  a  sunny  position  along  the 
front  of  a  border  or  in  the  rock  garden  for 
all  but  two  or  three  of  the  commoner  sorts. 
The  best  time  to  plant  is  from  September 
to  November ;  place  a  little  coarse  sand 
round  the  roots  of  the  choice  kinds,  covering 
them  with  2  to  3  inches  of  soil.  Increase 
is  by  offsets.  When  thriving  and  flowering 
freely  Brodiaeas  should  not  be  disturbed 
for  a  number  of  years.  Except  where  other- 
wise stated  the  flowering  season  is  June  and 
July.  In  northern  gardens  the  bulbs  should 
be  protected  with  dry  litter  in  winter.  The 
best  kinds  are  B.  calif ornica,  graceful  umbels 
of  heliotrope-coloured  flowers,  15  inches ; 
B.  coccinea,  blood-red,  tipped  green,  2  feet ; 
B.  congesta,  lilac  rosette  of  flowers,  2  feet  f 
B.  grandiflora,  purplish-blue,  6  inches ; 
B.  hyacinthina,  white  shaded  lilac  with 
green  stripes,  1£  feet ;  B.  (Triteleia)  laxa, 
violet  blue,  1  foot ;  B.  multiflora,  starry 
lilac  blooms,  1£  feet ;  B.  peduncularis,  shin- 
ing white.  B.  uniflora  or  Triteleia  (Milla) 
uniflora,  the  Spring  Star  Flower  is  the  most 
useful  and  generally  grown  sort ;  it  produces 
quantities  of  white  flo\vers  tinged  with 
mauve  during  April  and  May.  It  is  more 
easily  grown  and  hardier  than  the  other 
Brodiaeas,  and  the  plants  form  an  excellent 
edging  for  a  border  or  a  groundwork  for 
beds  of  deciduous  shrubs  ;  it  grows  about 
6  inches  high,  and  the  flowers  are  fragrant. 
There  is  also  a  variety  with  porcelain-blue 
flowers  named  violacea. 

Bulbocodium  vernum  (Spring  Meadow 
Saffron). — This  plant  has  crocus-like  rosy- 
purple  flowers  which  push  up  in  early  spring 
on  stems  4  inches  or  rather  more  in  height. 
Plant  the  bulbs  from  July  to  September, 
2  to  3  inches  deep  and  4  inches  apart. 
It  is  increased  by  offsets.  Plant  in  well- 
drained  soil  in  a  sunny  spot  in  the  rock 
garden,  along  the  front  of  a  sunny  border, 
or  in  grass  that  is  not  too  strong  and  thick. 

Galochortus  (Mariposa  Lily,  Star 
Tulip). — The  Calochortus  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  summer-flowering  bulbs  ;  it  needs 
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a  little  special  attention  to  ensure  satisfactory 
results.  Unless  the  garden  soil  is  light  and 
well-drained,  a  position  on  a  warm  border 
should  be  prepared.  Take  out  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  2  feet,  put  in  6  inches  of  drainage, 


and  fill  with  sandy  loam,  to  which  is  added 
some  leaf -mould  and  road  grit.  Raise  this 
well  above  the  surrounding  ground,  so  that 
it  keeps  fairly  dry  in  winter.  Plant  the 
bulbs  from  September  to  November,  3  inches 


Mariposa  Lilies  (Calochortus). 
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deep  and  4  inches  apart.  The  best  protection 
in  winter  is  to  place  a  cold  frame  over  the 
bed,  principally  with  the  view  of  throwing 
off  heavy  rains.  Failing  this  cover  the 
border  with  light  litter  or  ashes.  Lift  the 
bulbs  and  replant  the  bed  about  every 
fourth  or  fifth  year.  The  Calochortus  is 
also  satisfactory  when  planted  in  a  warm 
nook  in  the  rock  garden.  By  growing  a 
varied  selection  of  kinds  the  flowering  season 
may  be  extended  from  May  to  August.  A 


Glory  of  the  Snow  (Chionodoxa  Luciliae). 


dozen  of  the  best  are  C.  clavatus,  golden- 
yellow,  2  feet ;  C.  nitidus,  white  shaded  lilac, 
dark  blotch,  1^  feet  ;  C.  splendens,  lilac, 
2  feet ;  varieties  of  C.  venustus  :  citrinus, 
lemon  yellow,  blotched  ;  roseus,  white  flushed 
rosy  red,  1£  feet ;  vesta,  a  pleasing  mixture 
of  creamy-white,  rose-purple  and  crimson  ;  C. 
Benthamii,  yellow,  dark  blotches,  one  of 
first  to  flower,  6  inches  ;  C.  lilacinus,  pale 
lilac,  9  inches ;  C.  Purdyi,  white  tinted 
mauve  and  green,  12  inches ;  C.  macro- 
carpus,  pale  lavender,  15  inches  ;  C.  Plum- 


merae,  lavender,  15  inches  ;  and  albus  (Fairy 
Lantern),  pendent  white  blossoms,  12  inches. 

Gamassia  (Quamash). — This  useful 
hardy  bulbous  plant  belongs  to  the  Lily 
family,  and  has  long,  rather  narrow  leaves 
and  tall,  slender  flower  spikes.  The  bulbs 
thrive  in  ordinary  garden  soil  that  is  well 
drained.  Choose  a  sunny  position,  and  plant 
the  bulbs  about  4  inches  deep  in  autumn. 
Lifting  and  replanting  may  be  done  with  ad- 
vantage about  once  in  four  or  five  years. 
An  increased  stock  is  obtainable  by  detach- 
ing the  offsets  when  lifting  the  bulbs  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  and  by  seeds  which  are 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe  or  in  spring  in  a  box 
in  a  cold  frame.  The  most  popular  sort  is 
C.  esculenta,  spikes  of  blue  flowers,  May  and 
June,  1J  feet  ;  may  be  naturalised  in  grass. 
The  variety  alba  has  white  blossoms  shaded 
with  lavender.  Other  sorts  are  C.  Cusickii, 
tall  spikes  of  pale  lavender-blue  flowers, 
3  feet  or  more  in  height  ;  C.  Fraseri,  pale 
blue  flowers,  1  foot  ;  C.  Leichtlinii,  creamy- 
white,  2  feet  ;  var.  atrocoerulea,  dark  blue, 
3  feet  ;  all  flower  in  summer. 

Ghionodoxa  (Glory  of  the  Snow). — 
This  is  one  of  the  daintiest  of  all  our  early 
spring  flowers.  Growing  6  inches  or  so  in 
height,  it  forms  a  perfect  blue  carpet  a  few 
seasons  after  planting.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  plants  not  only  increase  by 
offsets,  but  they  seed  freely  and  self-sown 
seedlings  come  up  in  quantity  if  the  ground 
is  not  hoed.  The  bulbs  may  be  put  in 
thickly  if  used  in  spring  bedding,  but  the 
best  effects  arc  obtained  when  the  bulbs  are 
planted  permanently,  and  come  up  year 
after  year  in  increasing  vigour.  As  a  ground- 
work to  beds  of  deciduous  shrubs,  among 
hardy  ferns,  under  leaf -losing  trees  where  the 
grass  does  not  grow  too  thickly,  and  in  the 
rock  garden,  the  Chionodoxas  make  a  charm- 
ing picture  during  March  and  early  April. 
The  bulbs  thrive  in  most  soils  in  sun  or 
partial  shade.  Cover  them  with  2  inches  of 
soil.  The  most  popular  is  C.  Luciliae, 
which  has  blue  blossoms  with  white  centre ; 
there  is  a  white  variety,  alba ;  sardensis  is 
deep  gentian-blue,  and  gigantea  (grandiflora), 
has  larger  blue  flowers. 

Golchicum  (Autumn  Crocus  or 
Meadow  Saffron). — Few  plants  are  more 
striking  in  the  garden  than  the  Meadow 
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Saffrons.  From  September  to  November, 
when  most  plants  are  going  to  rest  for  the 
winter,  these  handsome  bulbs  push  up  their 
giant  Crocus-like  blossoms,  the  leaves  not 
putting  in  an  appearance  until  early  spring. 
Plant  the  bulbs  about  3  inches  deep  during 
July  and  August.  They  are  suitable  for 
planting  in  grass  or  among  Mossy  Saxifragas 
and  similar  plants  which  form  a  green  carpet 
for  the  flowers,  and  so  prevent  the  latter  from 
being  splashed  by  soil  in  wet  weather.  Avoid, 


flesh  colour,  opening  as  a  rule  in  December 
or  January,  and  C.  libanoticum  (montanum), 
which  produces  its  rose  and  white  flowers  in 
spring. 

Crinum. — Though  many  people  regard 
the  Crinum  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  several 
of  the  South  African  kinds  thrive  better 
out  of  doors  than  in  pots  under  glass.  In 
the  southern  and  western  counties  they 
form  glorious  clumps  in  the  open.  In  the 
midlands  and  north  it  is  necessary  to  select 


The  Meadow  Saffron  (Colchicum  autumnale). 


however,  planting  among  choice  alpines,  as 
the  leaves  are  very  strong  and  coarse. 
Colchicums  thrive  in  most  soils  except  heavy 
clay.  Some  of  them  ripen  seeds  freely,  but 
they  are  chiefly  increased  by  offsets  in  July 
or  August.  The  most  popular  are .  C. 
autumnale,  rosy-purple,  vars.  album,  white, 
and  roseum,  deep  purplish-rose  ;  C.  byzan- 
tinum,  lilac-mauve  ;  C.  giganteum,  very 
large,  lilac  ;  C.  speciosum,  the  best  of  all  the 
Meadow  Saffrons,  immense  rose-purple  blos- 
soms— there  is  a  lovely  white  variety  album  ; 
C.  variegatum,  flaked  rosy-purple  and  white. 
Two  later-flowering  sorts  are  C.  Decaisnei, 


a  warm,  sheltered  position,  and  to  protect 
the  plants  in  winter.  Crinum  bulbs  will 
grow  in  most  well-drained  garden  soils,  yet 
they  respond  in  such  a  ready  manner  to 
liberal  cultivation,  that  a  prepared  bed  of 
rich  loamy  soil  should  be  made  for  them, 
especially  as  they  may  remain  undisturbed 
for  years.  This  should  be  not  less  than 
3  feet  deep,  as  the  base  of  the  big,  club-shaped 
bulbs  must  be  put  down  to  a  depth  of  at 
least  2  feet  as  a  protection  against  frost.  A 
suitable  compost  consists  of  loam,  to  which 
are  added  some  leaf -mould,  old  mortar 
rubble,  and  well  decayed  manure.  All  things 
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Crocuses  grown  in  flower  pan. 


considered,  February  or  early  March  is  the  most  showy  and  effective  bulbs  in  the 
best  time  to  plant,  or  to  lift,  divide,  and  garden.  Ordinary  soil  is  suitable.  Those 
replant  the  bulbs.  The  flowering  period  is  that  blossom  in  autumn  and  winter  are 
from  July  to  October.  At  this  season  estab-  planted  from  June  to  August,  and  the  spring- 
flowering  kinds  during  September 
or  October.  An  inch  of  soil  is 
ample  covering  for  the  bulbs, 
which  should  be  about  3  inches 
apart.  Crocuses  look  especially 
well  in  grass,  preferably  on  banks 
or  sloping  ground,  and  under 
deciduous  trees,  while  in  small 
gardens  they  are  effective  as  an 
edging.  Small  beds  of  Crocuses 
in  distinct  colours  are  worth  plant- 
ing, for  the  foliage  withers  early, 
and  beds  can  be  cleared  in  good 
time  for  the  summer  plants. 
Crocus  bulbs  planted  in  positions 
where  they  may  grow  perma- 
nently only  need  be  lifted  if  the 
growths  become  crowded.  In- 
crease is  by  offsets,  taken  off  in 
August  or  September.  Those  that 
blossom  in  autumn  and  winter 
lished  clumps  push  up  stiff  flower  stems  3  to  4  are  suitable  for  planting  in  sheltered 
feet  high,  crowned  with  large  umbels  of  spots  in  the  rock  garden  or  at  the  base  of 
funnel-shaped  blossoms.  The  best  covering  standard  Rose  trees.  Several  of  these  also 
in  winter  is  a  small  mound  of  coal-ashes  produce  a  delightful  effect  in  the  grass, 
round  the  stems, 
and  over  this 
some  light  brac- 
ken, or  Michael- 
mas Daisy  stems. 

The   hardiest       ^^fiflBHPT  H     I  ill  ••I  1 1|    P'    !•  .••illlii  III 

Crinums  are  C. 
longifolium  (ca- 
pense),  delicate 
pink,  and  var. 
album,  white, 
both  are  fra- 
grant ;  C.  Moorei, 
flesh  pink,  and 
var0  album, 
white,  scented ; 
C.  Powelli,  rose- 
coloured,  and  C. 
Powelli  album, 
white. 

Crocus. — Xo  garden  can  be  considered  notably  C.  speciosus,  C.  longiflorus,  and 
complete  without  the  Crocus.  Some  flower  C.  sativus.  A  selection  from  the  following 
in  autumn,  others  in  winter,  while  in  early  would  make  a  pleasing  addition  to  many 
spring,  February  and  March,  they  are  the  small  town  and  suburban  gardens,  and  they 


Blue  Crocuses  in  the  grass. 
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only  cost  from  sixpence  to  two  shillings  a 
dozen  bulbs. 

Autumn  -  flowering.  —  C.  asturicus,  pale 
mauve  to  lilac-purple  ;  C.  longiflorus,  rose- 
lilac  ;  C.  pulchellus,  lavender-blue  ;  C. 
Salzmanni,  lilac  ;  C.  sativus  (Saffron  Crocus), 
purplish  lilac  ;  C. 
speciosus,  the  showi- 
est of  all,  delightful 
in  the  grass,  rich 
blue  flowers  ;  C. 
zonatus,  rosy-lilac. 

Winter -flower  ing.  — 
C.  biflorus,  white, 
feathered  lilac  ;  C. 
chrysanthus,  yellow ; 
C.  Imperati,  black, 
violet,  and  fawn  ;  C. 
S  i  e  b  e  r  i ,  lavender- 
blue  ;  C.  susianus 
(Cloth  of  Gold), 
golden  -  yellow,  out- 
side shaded  brown. 

Spring-flowering.  — 
C.  aureus,  rich  yel- 
low ;  C.  Tommasin- 
ianus,  lavender  and 
silver-grey  ;  C.  versi- 
color,  white,  feathered 
purple.  A  dozen 
large-flowered  named 
varieties  for  beds 
and  borders  in  early 
spring  are  Baron 
Brunnow,  purple  and 
violet ;  David  Rizzio, 
rich  purple  ;  Fleur 
d'Or,  golden  yellow ; 
King  of  the  Blues, 
dark  purple  ;  King 
of  the  Whites,  pure 
white ;  La  Majes- 
teuse,  white,  striped 
lilac  ;  Margot,  laven- 
der ;  Mont  Blanc, 
pure  white  ;  Ne  Plus 

Ultra,  blue  and  white ;  Prince  Albert, 
violet ;  Purpurea  grandiflora,  deep  purple  ; 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  white,  striped  lilac. 

Cyclamen  (Sowbread). — The  hardy 
Cyclamen  are  delightful  plants  for  putting 
among  hardy  ferns,  under  deciduous  trees, 
in  shady  nooks  in  the  rock  garden,  and  on 


grassy  slopes  where  the  turf  is  thin.  They 
dislike  hot,  sunny  positions.  Some  kinds 
flower  during  autumn,  others  in  winter  and 
spring.  A  well-drained  gritty  soil  is  neces- 
sary ;  if  the  ground  is  at  all  heavy  a  compost 
of  leaf -mould,  coarse  sand,  and  old  mortar 


handsome  though  neglected  flower  (Crinum). 


rubble  must  be  placed  round  each  corm 
(root).  An  inch  of  soil  above  the  corm  is 
ample.  The  roots  should  be  disposed  in 
as  natural  a  manner  as  possible.  They 
should  be  left  undisturbed  for  years.  June 
to  August  is  the  best  time  to  plant  the 
autumn-flowering  kinds,  and  August  to 
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October  those  that  blossom  in  winter  and 
spring. 

Hardy  Cyclamen  are  best  propagated 
from  seeds  ;  if  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  they 
will  germinate  in  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
while  if  kept  for  any  length  of  time  the 
seeds  may  remain  dormant  for  six  months. 
Shallow  pans  filled  with  light,  sandy  soil 
should  be  used ;  sow  thinly,  and  place  in  a 
cold  frame,  where  the  conditions  are  cool 
and  moist.  Prick  out  the  seedlings  when 
large  enough  1J  inches  apart  in  other  shallow 


the  end  of  August  to  October  ;  the  silvery- 
marbled  foliage  appears  after  the  flowers. 
There  is  a  very  pretty  white  variety,  album. 
In  winter  C.  cilicicum  is  gay  with  purple 
and  white  fragrant  flowers,  the  marbled 
foliage  coming  at  the  same  time.  C.  Coum 
is  a  dainty  Cyclamen  about  3  inches  high 
with  deep  purple  flowers,  there  are  also 
white  and  rose-coloured  forms.  It  flowers 
from  December  to  March,  the  leaves  are 
round  and  green,  hence  the  common  name 
of  the  Round-leaved  Cvclamen.  C.  ibericum 


Winter  Aconite  (Eranthis  hyemalis)  in  the  grass. 


pans,  keep  them  in  the  frame  during  winter, 
stand  outside  in  spring,  and  in  late  summer 
or  autumn  plant  out  permanently.  Each 
year  in  autumn  the  soil  ought  to  be  mulched 
liberally  with  leaf-mould  and  some  very 
old  manure  from  a  spent  hotbed  or  mush- 
room bed. 

Two  beautiful  autumn-flowering  Cycla- 
men are  C.  europaeum  and  C.  neapolitanum. 
C.  europaeum  bears  purplish-red  fragrant 
flowers  from  July  or  August  to  October. 
The  leaves  are  dark  green  marbled  with 
white,  reddish  beneath ;  4  inches  high ; 
leaves  and  flowers  appear  together.  C. 
neapolitanum  has  rosy-pink  flowers  from 


resembles  the  last-named,  but  has  marbled 
leaves.  C.  Atkinsii  is  a  hybrid  between  C. 
Coum  and  C.  ibericum.  There  are  forms  of 
this  or  varieties  with  rose,  crimson,  lilac, 
and  white  with  crimson  base.  The  last 
hardy  Cyclamen  to  flower  in  spring  is  C. 
repandum ;  it  has  silvery-marbled  foliage 
and  crimson  flowers.  There  is  also  a  white 
variety,  alba. 

Eranthis  (Winter  Aconite).— This  is 
one  of  the  earliest  of  spring  flowers,  its  golden 
yellow  blossoms  open  during  February. 
After  they  fade  the  rich  shining  green  leaves 
are  very  pleasing.  Plant  the  roots  2  to  3 
inches  deep,  and  3  inches  apart,  from  August 
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to  October,  the  earlier  the  better.  Increase 
is  by  offsets  from  the  tubers,  or  by  seeds  ; 
these  ripen  freely,  and  if  they  are  allowed 
to  fall,  self-sown  seedlings  come  up  freely. 
The  Winter  Aconite  is  not  so  suitable  for 
the  cultivated  flower  borders,  as  for  natural- 
ising in  damp  shady  nooks  under  trees  where 
the  grass  is  not  too  thick,  among  hardy  ferns, 
and  in  the  rock  garden.  In  such  positions 
masses  of  the  rich  yellow  flowers  on  3-inch 
stalks  are  most  effective.  The  effect  of 
mingling  Winter 
Aconites,  Snow- 
drops, and  Chi- 
onodoxas  together 
is  delightful.  The 
Common  Winter 
Aconite  is  Eran- 
this  hyemalis  ; 
there  is  a  second 
sort,  E.  cilicica, 
which  has  larger 
blossoms,  and 
b  ronzy-green, 
finely  cut  foliage, 
but  it  does  not 
flowrer  quite  so 
early. 

Eremurus 
(Giant  Aspho- 
del or  King's 
Spear).— The  tall 
and  stately  Ere- 
murus gives  char- 
acter and  interest 
to  any  garden. 
It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose 
that  it  is  not 
hardy.  The  only 
trouble  is  that 
the  thick,  vigor- 
ous growths  push 
up  early  in  spring, 
thus  being  liable 
to  damage  from 
spring  frosts.  As 
a  precaution  plant 
on  a  south  -  west 
or  west  border, 
or  among  shrubs, 
and  as  an  addi- 
tional protection 


place  a  few  Spruce  or  Yew  branches 
round  them  in  autumn.  The  soil  must 
be  light,  rich,  and  well  drained.  If  the 
soil  is  at  all  heavy,  take  out  the  ground 
to  a  depth  of  3  feet,  put  in  6  to  9  inches 
of  brick  rubble,  upon  this  a  layer  of 
leaves,  and  fill  with  a  mixture  of  sandy 
loam,  to  which  are  added  some  leaf- 
mould,  old  mortar  rubble,  well  decomposed 
cow  manure,  wood  ashes  and  road  sand. 
Planting  may  be  done  in  early  autumn 


King's  Spear  or  Giant  Asphodel  (Eremurus). 
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Dog's  Tooth  Violet  (Erythronium). 

or  March.  When  Eremurus  are  flowering  freely 
the  roots  should  not  be  disturbed.  After  the 
initial  planting,  or  if  replanted,  they  may 
take  from  two  to  four  years  before  flowering. 
The  roots  are  very  distinct,  and  with  their 
long,  fleshy  thongs  may  be  likened  to  a  star- 
fish. Plant  them  3  to  4  feet  apart,  cover 
with  4  or  5  inches  of  soil,  and  in  winter  place  a 
mound  of  coal  ashes  or  leaves  round  each.  Give 
several  applications  of  weak  liquid  manure 
during  early  summer. 

Eremurus  is  propagated  by  division  of  the 
roots  and  by  seeds.  Sow  the  latter  as  soon  as 
ripe  in  autumn  in  a  box  of  light,  sandy  soil 
placed  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame.  Prick  off  the 
seedlings  when  large  enough  into  deeper  boxes. 
About  eighteen  months  from  the  time  of  sowing 
the  seedlings  may  be  planted  outside  on  a 
sheltered  border ;  they  take  from  four  to  six 
years  to  reach  the  flowering  stage.  This  may 
seem  a  long  time  to  wait,  but  if  a  few  seeds 
are  sown  each  year,  when  once  the  first  plants 
bloom,  there  will  be  fresh  ones  to  flower 
annually. 

The  best  kinds. — It  is  said  that  there  are 
thirty  species  of  Eremurus,  but  not  more  than 
five  or  six  of  these  are  generally  grown.  E. 
robustus  produces  a  tall  spike,  sometimes  10  feet 
high,  clothed  with  rosy-pink  blossoms  in  late 
May  and  June ;  Elwesianus  is  a  variety  A\  ith 
deeper  coloured  flowers  ;  E.  Himalaicus  has  a 
spike  5  to  8  feet  high,  with  pure  white  flowers 
in  May  and  June ;  E.  Himrob,  as  the  name 


suggests,  is  a  hybrid  between 
these    two    species,   and    has 
blush-tinted  flowers  ;  E.Bungei 
has  citron-yellow  blooms  borne 
on  a  spike  3  to    5  feet  high 
during    June   and   July.      E. 
Olgae    reaches    8    feet    high, 
having    white    flowers   tinged 
with  brick-red.     In   E.  Warei 
the  flowers   are  fawn,  shaded 
orange  -  red,    on    spikes    5  to 
7  feet  high  ;  it  blooms  in  July 
and  August.     During  the  last 
few    years   large   numbers  of 
beautiful  seedlings  have  been 
raised,  and  as  these  are  on  sale 
}       at    fifteen   shillings    a    dozen 
J       roots,    Eremurus    should     be 
more     extensively    cultivated 
during  the  next  few  years. 
Erythronium     (Dog's    Tooth 
V  i  o  1  e  t). — The     Erythroniums     are 
pretty,    low-growing    bulbous    plants 
flowering     in     early     spring.       They 


The  Crown  Imperial  (Fritillaria 
imperialis). 
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thrive  in  most  soils,  and  are  suitable  for 
sunny  and  shady  positions.  Once  planted 
they  should  not  be  disturbed  for  some  years. 
Plant  the  bulbs  4  inches  deep  during  August 
and  September.  Erythronium  may  be  used 
as  an  edging  to  borders  under  deciduous 
trees,  or  as  a  carpet  for  beds  of  deciduous 
shrubs,  among  hardy  ferns,  and  in  the  rock 
garden.  Those  who  have  a  tiled 
edging  to  their  borders  should 
plant  the  Dog's  Tooth  Violet 
close  up  where  the  roots  can  re- 
main undisturbed,  though  the 
border  be  dug  over  every  year. 
The  plants  have  richly  marbled 
green  leaves,  and  bear  dainty 
flower  spikes  4  to  6  inches  high. 
E.  Dens-canis  is  the  Common 
Dog's  Tooth  Violet  ;  there  are 
sorts  with  purple,  rose,  and  white 
flowers.  In  mixture  the  bulbs 
can  be  purchased  for  half-a-crown 
per  hundred.  The  following 
American  Dog's  Tooth  Violets 
have  rather  larger  flowers  and  are 
a  little  taller :  E.  americanum, 
yellow,  spotted  brown ;  E.  cali- 
fornicum  (giganteum),  a  beautiful 
pale  yellow  writh  orange  markings, 
D  inches  high,  four  to  nine  flowers 
on  a  spike  ;  E.  grandiflorum  robus- 
tum,  golden-yellow,  free  flowering  ; 
E.  Hartwegii,  light  yellow,  an 
early-flowering  sort  ;  E.  Hender- 
soni,  pale  lilac,  darker  centre, 
yellow  ring  ;  E.  Johnston!,  rose, 
yellow  zone  ;  E.  revolutuni.  pink 
to  rosy  -  purple  ;  E.  Watsoni, 
creamy-white,  central  ring  golden  HH 
yellow. 

Fritillaria  (Fritillary).— A 
large  family  of  bulbous  plants,  though 
with  the  exception  of  two  kinds,  the 
Snake's  Head  Fritillary  and  the  Crown 
Imperial,  they  are  comparatively  little 
grown.  Such,  however,  ought  not  to  be 
the  case,  for  many  of  them  are  very 
charming  during  April,  May  and  June. 
Fritillaria  imperialis,  the  Crown  Imperial, 
is  a  splendid  April-flowering  border  plant 
which  one  usually  sees  best  in  the  old- 
fashioned  country  garden,  where  the  bulbs 
are  not  disturbed  for  years.  September  is 


the  best  month  to  plant  ;  put  the  bulbs 
4  to  5  inches  deep.  They  thrive  in  most 
garden  soils ;  give  a  mulching  of  old 
manure  to  established  clumps  annually  in 
spring.  The  average  height  of  the  plants 
is  about  3  feet.  The  stout  leafy  stems 
terminate  in  a  cluster  of  drooping  bell- 
shaped  flowers  prettily  set  among  the  foliage. 


Snowdrops  grown  in  a  flower  pot. 

If  one  plants  a  bed  of  them  on  the  lawn  it 
must  be  in  association  with  some  other 
plant  which  will  flower  in  late  summer  and 
autumn,  the  Gladiolus,  for  instance,  as  the 
foliage  of  the  Crown  Imperial  dies  down  in 
early  summer.  There  are  several  shades  of 
colour,  ranging  from  yellow  to  orange  and 
reddish-buff,  the  bulbs  usually  being  sold 
under  colours,  red,  yellow,  orange  brilliant, 
aurora,  light  orange,  and  foliis-variegatis, 
gold-striped  foliage. 

The  Snake's  Head  or  Turk's  Cap  Fritillary 
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is  a  delightful  British  plant  worthy  of  a 
place  in  every  garden ;  it  blooms  in  April. 
Half-shady  or  sunny  positions  beneath  and 
between  deciduous  shrubs  or  under  decid- 
uous trees  suit  the  bulbs,  or  they  may  be 
naturalised  in  grass  or  planted  in  the  rock 
garden.  The  flowers  are  purple  and  white, 
and  spotted  or  prettily  chequered.  Named 
sorts  are  Cassandra,  Meleagris  alba,  Orion, 
Sylvanus,  and  Triton,  all  of  which  have  been 


The  Italian  Snowdrop  (Galanthus  Imperati). 

raised  from  our  British  Snake's  Head, 
Fritillaria  Meleagris.  They  grow  about  9 
inches  high. 

The  North  American  Fritillary,  F.  latifolia, 
flowers  in  advance  of  our  native  plant,  and 
is  a  little  taller.  The  flowers  are  prettily 
marked  with  red,  yellow,  green,  rose,  etc. 

The  small- flowered  low-growing  kinds 
deserve  attention  in  warm  shady  nooks  in 
the  rock  garden.  These  include  F.  armena 
(golden -yellow),  aurea,  coccinea,  citrina, 
pudica  (golden-yellow),  and  recurva  (orange 
scarlet).  Plant  the  bulbs  2  to  3  inches  deep 


in  well-drained  pockets  of  sandy  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  coarse  sand  in  September  or 
October.  Two  other  useful  Fritillarias  for 
the  flower  borders  are  F.  persica,  the  Persian 
Lily,  violet-brown  flowers,  2  feet  high,  and 
F.  pyrenaica,  plum  colour,  height  1J  feet. 
The  usual  method  of  increasing  Fritillarias  is 
by  offsets  in  late  summer  and  early  autumn. 
They  may  also  be  raised  from  seeds  sown 
in  a  cold  frame  or  on  a  border  of  sandy  soil 
outside.  Except  to  raise  new  sorts,  however, 
seeds  are  not  much  favoured,  as  the  plants 
take  from  two  to  five  years  to  reach  the 
flowering  stage. 

Galanthus  (Snowdrop). — A  garden,  how- 
ever lovely  in  summer,  is  hardly  worthy  of 
the  name  if  it  does  not  include  the  dainty 
Snowdrop,  one  of  the  first  flowers  to  peep 
through  the  ground,  herald  of  the  approach 
of  spring.  Plant  the  bulbs  where  they  can 
remain  undisturbed  and  increase  in  numbers. 
Nestling  in  shady  nooks  of  the  rockery, 
among  hardy  ferns,  among  shrubs  and  under 
deciduous  trees  where  the  grass  is  not  too 
coarse,  the  modest  Snowdrop  will  thrive. 
If  they  are  associated  with  Winter  Aconites, 
Chionodoxas,  and  Crocus,  the  effect  is 
delightful.  Plant  the  bulbs  thickly  2  to  3 
inches  deep  in  August  and  September. 
Snowdrops  thrive  in  most  soils,  except  those 
which  are  water-logged.  They  are  increased 
by  means  of  offsets  taken  off  in  late  summer. 
The  Common  Snowdrop,  Galanthus  nivalis, 
has  pearly-white  flowers,  and  grows  4  to  6 
inches  high,  flowering  in  February.  There 
are  varieties  with  single  and  double  blooms. 
Ehvesii  is  known  as  the  Giant  Snowdrop, 
being  larger  in  every  way  than  our  Common 
Snowdrop,  the  blooms  are  snowy-white, 
tipped  with  green.  Other  dainty  Snowdrops 
are  Imperati,  the  Giant  Italian  Snowdrop  ; 
Ikariae,  having  broad  foliage ;  Redoutei 
(latifolius)  plicatus,  the  Giant  Crimean  Snow- 
drop ;  robustus,  a  large,  early-flowering  sort ; 
and  Whittalli,  having  very  large  flowers. 

Galtonia  candicans  (Cape  Hyacinth). 
— This  bulb,  known  also  as  Hyacinthus  can- 
dicans, is  one  of  our  best  late  summer- 
flowering  plants.  It  thrives  in  ordinary 
garden  soil,  and  is  a  most  useful  plant  for 
beds,  flower-borders,  and  to  brighten  up 
shrubbery  borders  in  August.  A  very  pleas- 
ing bed  may  be  planted  with  Paeonies  and 
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Galtonia.  The  former  flower  in  May  and 
June,  and  are  followed  in  late  summer  by 
the  Galtonias  ;  the  foliage  of  the  Paeonies 
forms  a  delightful  groundwork  for  the  tall 
elegant  spikes  of  Galtonia,  3  to  5  feet  high, 
clothed  with  thirty  to  fifty  drooping  waxy- 
white  flowers.  Increase  is  by  removal  of 
the  offsets  in  October.  Plant  the  bulbs  in 
October,  or  February  and  March,  6  inches 
deep,  and  9  inches  to  1  foot  apart.  It  is 
worth  while  lifting,  dividing,  and  replanting 
the  bulbs  about  every  fourth  year.  In 
rather  heavy  soils  surround  the  bulbs  when 


nearly  five  months,  until,  in  fact,  frosts  spoil 
the  flowers  in  October.  Though  classed  as 
hardy  bulbs,  it  is  only  in  favoured  localities 
that  they  can  be  safely  left  in  the  ground 
during  winter.  An  important  reason  for 
annual  lifting  is  that  numerous  small  bulbs 
are  produced  round  the  parent  bulb.  These 
need  to  be  removed  or  they  grow  and  weaken 
the  mother  bulb.  Heavy  rains  in  winter 
are  harmful  to  the  dormant  bulbs  unless  the 
soil  is  very  light  and  sandy.  The  average 
garden  soil  will  grow  Gladioli  successfully. 
The  best  ground  for  growing  exhibition. 


The  Cape  Hyacinth  (Galtonia  candicans). 


planting  with  coarse  sand,  also  place  a  mound 
of  ashes  over  them  in  winter  for  protection 
when  the  soil  is  inclined  to  be  cold  and  wet. 
Gladiolus  (Sword  Lily).— The  Gladiolus 
is  king  of  summer-  and  autumn-flowering 
bulbs.  The  spikes  last  for  about  a  fortnight 
when  cut,  the  buds  continuing  to  open  in 
water  in  succession,  as  they  do  on  the  plants. 
There  are  two  distinct  sections,  the  early- 
flowering  varieties  and  the  large-flowered 
late  summer  and  autumn  Gladioli.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  several  attrac- 
tive species  of  wild  types  and  the  varieties 
of  Gladiolus  primulinum.  We  may  have 
Gladioli  in  bloom  out  of  doors  from  June  for 
41 


spikes  is  rich,  well-drained  loam,  deeply  dug, 
and  in  which  leaf-mould,  decayed  manure 
and  wood  ashes  are  mixed.  The  favourite 
position  for  Gladioli  is  in  groups  of  half-a- 
dozen  bulbs  or  more  at  intervals  along  the 
mixed  flower  border.  The  position  must  be 
a  sunny  one  ;  the  late  summer  and  autumn- 
flowering  kinds  are  excellent  in  the  open 
garden,  while  the  smaller,  early-flowering 
section  are  best  on  a  warm,  sheltered  border. 
It  is  worth  while  devoting  beds  and  borders 
to  Gladioli  if  one  has  ample  garden  space, 
in  which  case  it  is  advisable  to  carpet  the 
ground  with  a  low-growing  flower,  the 
Tufted  Pansy,  for  instance.  The  bulbs  of  the 
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large-flowered  sorts  should  be  planted  about 
1  foot  apart  and  covered  with  3  to  4  inches 
of  soil.  Plant  the  bulbs  from  March  20th 
to  the  end  of  April  ;  a  succession  of  blooms 
may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  bulbs 
into  three  lots  and  planting  at  intervals  of 
about  a  fortnight.  Though  thick  and  sturdy 
the  spikes  must  be  supported  by  a  stake, 
otherwise  w^hen  in  flower  they  are  liable  to 
fall  down.  In  late  autumn  when  the  foliage 
turns  yellowish  green  lift  the  plants,  foliage, 
stems,  and  all,  and  lay  these  out  on  the  floor 
of  a  frost-proof  shed  or  fairly  dry  cellar  ;  in 
time  the  stalk  and  bulbs  will  separate  readily, 
and  the  latter  can  be  cleaned  and  stored  in 
bags  for  the  winter.  Numerous  small  bulbs 
or  "  spawn  "  surround  the  base  of  many  of 
the  bulbs.  These  provide  a  ready  means 
of  increase,  and  during  winter  may  be  stored 
in  dry  soil.  In  spring  prepare  a  bed  of  sandy 
soil  and  scatter  the  tiny  bulblets  over  the 
surface,  covering  with  an  inch  of  fine  soil. 
These  take  two  or  three  years  to  reach  the 
flowering  stage,  as  also  do  seedlings,  which 
may  be  raised  in  a  similar  manner,  or  sown  in 
boxes  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  frame.  There 
is  an  annual  race  of  Gladioli,  but  the  flower 
spikes  of  these,  though  very  fair,  do  not  com- 
pare with  the  ordinary  sorts. 

Early -flowering  Varieties. — Plant  these  in 
groups  or  masses  on  a  warm  border  during 
autumn  or  in  January  and  February.  In- 
sert 3  inches  deep  and  4  to  6  inches 
apart.  Protect  from  frosts  with  light  litter, 
leaves  or  bracken.  It  is  even  worth  while 
placing  a  temporary  glass  light  or  two  over 
the  border  to  throw  off  heavy  rains  in  winter. 
The  flowering  season  is  June  and  July.  The 
spikes  average  from  15  inches  to  2  feet  or 
rather  more  in  height.  There  are  numerous 
sorts,  six  of  the  best  being  Ackermani, 
Blushing  Bride  (Delicatissima),  Colvillei  alba, 
Crimson  Queen,  Fairy  Queen,  Peach  Blossom. 

Late  Summer  and  Autumn  Varieties. — 
It  is  difficult  to  mention  a  plant  grown  in 
gardens  to-day  that  shows  so  great  an  im- 
provement on  the  wild  types  from  which  the 
florist  has  evolved  the  present-day  strain  of 
Gladioli.  They  provide  a  gorgeous  display 
of  colour  from  July  to  October.  The  four 
species  to  which  we  owe  the  large-flowered 
Gladioli  are  G.  cardinalis,  G.  psittacinus, 
G.  purpureo-auratus  and  G.  Saundersii,  all 


South  African  wild  flowers.  It  is  possible 
to  distinguish  to  some  extent  between  the 
different  groups  of  varieties.  These  are 
sold  respectively  as  Gandavensis,  Lemoinei, 
Nanceianus,  Childsii,  Kelwayi  and  Groff's 
American  Gladioli.  These  various  types, 
however,  are  now  being  so  freely  intercrossed 
that  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  distin- 
guish them.  They  grow  from  3  to  5  feet  in 
height.  For  general  cultivation  in  gardens 
the  mixed  varieties  may  be  grown,  or  selec- 
tions to  colour  can  be  obtained.  Some  of  the 
named  sorts  are  cheap  to  purchase,  others, 
the  newer  sorts,  are  expensive.  Half  a  dozen 
of  the  best  American  sorts  are  Afterglow, 
America,  Blue  Jay,  Dawn,  La  Liona  and 
Peace.  Other  attractive  Gladioli  for  the 
border  are  Brenchleyensis,  byzantinus,  prin- 
ceps,  and  the  lovely  primulinus  (Maid  of 
the  Mist)  varieties.  The  latter  comprise 
delicate  yellow,  buff  and  apricot  shades,  the 
spikes  of  prettily-hooded  flowers  reaching  a 
height  of  about  30  inches.  These  should  be 
grown  on  a  warm  border  similar  to  that 
described  for  the  early-flowering  section. 
Plant  the  corms  (bulbs)  early  in  April. 

Habranthus  (Scarlet  Amaryllis). — 
Habranthus  pratensis  is  a  Chilian  bulb  with 
brilliant  scarlet  flowers  on  stems  1  foot  high, 
in  shape  suggesting  those  of  a  small-flowered 
Amaryllis.  Those  who  grow  the  Belladonna 
Lily  successfully  should  give  this  bulb 
similar  treatment.  Plant  in  early  autumn 
in  sandy  loam,  old  cow  manure,  and  leaf- 
mould,  at  the  foot  of  a  sunny  south  wall 
or  fence.  The  border  must  be  well 
drained.  It  is  increased  by  offsets  in 
September.  The  flowering  season  is  early 
summer. 

Hyacinthus  (Hyacinth). — This  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  all  spring-flowering 
bulbs.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek — the 
glistening,  wax-like  flowers  are  borne  on 
sturdy  stalks,  and  their  rich  colours  make 
them  of  inestimable  value  for  beds  and 
borders.  For  providing  a  brilliant  display 
during  April  in  a  small  garden,  beds  of 
Hyacinths  in  distinct  colours  are  unsurpassed. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  one  has  a  group  of  five 
beds  on  the  lawn ;  a  circular  or  star-shaped 
central  bed  and  four  surrounding  ones. 
Fill  the  centre  bed  with  white  Hyacinths, 
two  opposite  beds  with  blue  Hyacinths  and 
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the  remaining  two  with  red  Hyacinths. 
Plant  the  bulbs  6  inches  apart  in  September 
or  October,  covering  them  with  2  inches  of 
soil.  A  covering  of  leaf -mould  or  fibre  is 
beneficial  and  prevents  dirt  splashing  on  the 
foliage  and  flowers  during  heavy  rains.  The 
most  suitable  soil  for  Hyacinths  is  a  rather 
.sandy  loam  enriched  with  leaf-mould  and 


may  be  removed  when  lifting  in  July,  but 
very  little  propagation  is  attempted  in  this 
country.  To  maintain  one's  stock  of  Hya- 
cinths it  is  necessary  to  purchase  a  few  bulbs 
each  year.  Thousands  of  Hyacinth  bulbs 
are  imported  annually  from  Holland  to  supply 
the  demands  of  growers  in  this  country. 
Hyacinth  spikes  are  so  heavily  laden  with 


Modern  varieties  of  Gladiolus. 


decayed  manure,  though  they  will  be  found 
to  give  satisfaction  for  two  or  three  years  in 
ordinary  garden  soil. 

The  Hyacinth  is  one  of  the  very  few  bulbs 
that  it  seems  impossible  to  establish  and 
increase  successfully  in  our  gardens.  Under 
favourable  conditions  the  bulbs  flower  for 
several  years,  but  each  year  they  get 
weaker,  and  in  most  instances  finally  dis- 
appear. The  bulbs  produce  offsets  which 


flowers,  it  is  necessary  to  support  each  one 
when  about  half -grown  with  a  stake.  As  the 
beds  where  Hyacinths  are  grown  are  re- 
quired for  summer  bedding  plants,  it  is 
usual  to  lift  the  bulbs  before  the  foliage  has 
died  down  completely,  carefully  preserving 
all  the  roots  possible  and  placing  them  in  a 
shallow  trench  on  a  spare  piece  of  ground 
to  complete  the  ripening  ;  the  roots  must,  of 
course,  be  covered.  In  July  the  bulbs  are 
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lifted  and  stored  in  an  airy  shed  or  cellar 
until  planting  time  in  September  or  October, 
(rood  Varieties. — There  are  Hyacinths  with 
single  and  double  blossoms,  the  former 
being  the  more  popular.  A  selection  of 
twenty  of  the  best  in  varied  colours  is  as 
follows :  Single :  Alba  maxima  and  Mont 
Blanc,  white  ;  Voltaire,  creamy  -  white  ; 


Pink  Hyacinth  Moreno. 

Grandeur  a  Merveille,  blush  ;  Ida,  pale 
yellow  ;  Yellow  Hammer,  rich  yellow  ;  Gi- 
gantea,  delicate  pink  ;  Moreno,  rosy-pink  ; 
Garibaldi,  carmine-scarlet  ;  General  Pelissier, 
deep  crimson  ;  Vuurbaak,  rich  crimson  ;  Leo- 
nidas,  lavender-blue ;  Grand  Maitre,  soft 
blue ;  Lord  Derby,  pearl  or  china  blue  ; 
King  of  the  Blues,  dark  blue  ;  Lord  Bal- 
four,  purplish-mauve.  Double  :  Koh-i-noor, 
salmon-red  ;  Van  Speyk,  lilac-blue  ;  La 


Tour   d'Auvergne,   white ;    Cloth    of    Gold, 
yellow. 

In  addition  to  the  bedding  Hyacinths 
there  is  one  small-flowered  species,  the 
Spanish  or  Alpine  Hyacinth  (Hyacinthus 
amethystinus),  that  produces  dainty  blue 
flowers  on  stems  6  inches  high  during  May 
and  June  ;  there  is  also  a  white  variety,  alba. 
They  are  charming  for  groups  in 
borders  and  the  rock  garden  or  for 
naturalising  in  grass.  They  need 
not  be  disturbed  unless  for  purposes 
of  division  by  offsets  in  autumn. 
The  Spanish  Hyacinth  thrives  in 
ordinary  garden  soil. 

Iris. — The  bulbous  or  tuberous- 
rooted  Iris  are  delightful  plants  for 
amateur  gardeners.  They  form  a 
large  family,  and  the  flowering  season 
extends  from  November  to  July.  The 
winter-flowering  kinds  and  some  of 
the  other  small  sorts  need  to  be 
grown  on  a  warm  sheltered  border 
or  in  warm  nooks  in  the  rock  garden. 
Though  the  plants  are  perfectly 
hardy  the  flowers  need  protection 
from  cold  winds,  heavy  rains,  snow 
and  frosts.  Sheets  of  glass,  handlights 
or  branches  of  evergreen  shrubs  may 
be  requisitioned  for  this  purpose. 
The  ground  must  be  well  drained, 
and  the  soil  consist  of  sandy  loam,, 
to  which  leaf-mould  and  old  mortar 
rubble  are  added.  Plant  in  August 
from  2  to  4  inches  deep,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  bulb.  The  mid- 
winter -  flowering  Irises  are  :  alata 
(the  Scorpion  Iris),  blue,  purple  and 
gold,  9  inches ;  histrio,  porcelain- 
blue,  blotched  yellow,  6  inches ; 
histrioides,  blue,  orange  and  cream, 
9  inches  ;  and  Vartani,  azure  blue, 
dark  veins,  6  inches.  In  early  spring, 
commencing  in  February,  the  best  known 
Irises  in  flower  are  :  reticulata,  dark 
blue,  fragrant,  9  inches ;  Krelagei,  deep 
purple,  fragrant,  9  inches  ;  Danfordiae, 
golden -yellow,  4  to  6  inches  ;  Bakeriana, 
pale  blue,  dark  blue  and  white,  fragrant, 
9  inches  to  1  foot ;  Persica,  blue,  white  and 
yellow,  6  inches.  These  are  followed  by 
Caucasica,  primrose-yellow,  6  inches,  and 
tuberosa  (the  Snake's  Head  Iris),  green  and 
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purplish-black.  In  May  and  June  come  the 
Peacock  Iris  (Iris  pavonia),  white,  shaded 
blue,  with  darker  blotches,  1  foot  high  ; 
Boissieri,  purple,  golden-yellow  blotch,  9 
inches  ;  juncea,  golden-yellow,  15  inches  ; 


and   Tingitana,   dark    blue  and  yellow,    18 
inches  to  2  feet. 

For  general  garden  decoration  and  cutting 
the  best  bulbous  Irises  are  the  Spanish  and 
English  varieties.  They  succeed  in  ordinary 


Spanish  Irises. 
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garden  soil.  August  and  September  are  the 
best  months  for  planting,  though  it  may  be 
done  later  and  even  in  spring.  Put  the 
bulbs  3  inches  deep,  the  Spanish  Iris 
4  inches  apart,  and  the  English  Iris  6  inches 
apart.  Replanting  is  desirable  every  third 
or  fourth  year,  in  August.  The  Spanish  Iris 
(I.  xiphion)  has  smaller  flowers  and  foliage 
than  the  English  Iris  (I.  xiphioides)  ;  the 
former  blooms  in  early  June,  the  latter  about 


The  Spring  Snowflake  (Leucojum  vernum). 


a  fortnight  later.  They  range  from  18  to  30 
inches  high.  Bold  groups  of  these  Irises 
should  be  planted  in  beds  and  borders,  and 
if  space  in  the  reserve  garden  permits,  they 
are  worth  growing  for  cut-flower  decoration. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  beds  it  is  possible 
to  have  in  summer  consists  of  the  Spanish 
or  English  Iris  planted  7  and  9  inches  apart 
carpeted  with  the  annual  Gypsophila  elegans  ; 
sow  the  seeds  of  Gypsophila  as  soon  as  the 
Irises  are  planted  in  autumn.  Bulbs  can  be 
purchased  in  mixture  or  a  collection  of  named 


varieties  will  be  found  in  nearly  all  bulb- 
dealers'  catalogues.  The  names  under  which 
they  are  sold  vary  so  much  from  different 
growers  that  it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose 
to  give  a  list  here.  They  include  a  very  wide 
range  of  colours. 

Leucojum  (Snowflake). — The  Giant 
Snowdrops  would  be  an  appropriate  name 
for  these  beautiful  spring  and  summer  bulbs, 
as  the  flowers,  though  borne  several  together 
on  longer  stalks,  much  resem- 
ble the  Snowdrop  in  shape  and 
colour.  The  first  to  flower  is 
L.  vernum,  the  popular  Spring 
Snowflake,  whose  beautiful 
white,  green-tipped  blooms,  on 
6  to  9  inch  stalks,  grace  the 
plants  during  March  ;  of  this 
there  is  a  robust  -  growing 
variety  named  carpathicum.. 
The  Summer  Snowflake  (L. 
aestivum)  flowers  in  May  and 
June,  the  drooping  white 
flowers,  tipped  with  green,  be- 
ing on  stems  18  inches  high. 
Another  species  fl  o  w  e  r  i  n  g 
about  the  same  time  is  L. 
pulchellum  (Hernandezii),  from 
the  Balearic  Isles  ;  the  blooms 
are  white,  tipped  with  green, 
much  resembling  those  of  L.. 
aestivum.  For  a  shady  nook 
in  the  rockery  in  sandy  soil, 
L.  autumnale,  with  pink  and 
white  flowers,  is  worth  plant- 
ing. It  grows  4  inches  high,, 
flowering  in  autumn.  Leuco- 
jums  will  grow  in  ordinary 
garden  soil  which  is  not  too 
dry.  They  prefer  moist  and 
half-shady  spots.  Plant  L. 
in  March,  and  the  others  in 
September  and  October.  Increase  is  by 
offsets.  Plant  3  inches  deep  and  4  inches 
apart.  In  the  flower  border  clumps  or 
groups  of  twelve  to  twenty  bulbs  are  most 
effective. 

Muscari  (Grape  Hyacinth).— In  the  rock 
garden,  among  deciduous  shrubs  and  hardy 
ferns,  and  in  groups  along  the  front  of  a 
border,  Grape  Hyacinths  are  most  effective,, 
and  may  remain  undisturbed  for  years. 
They  look  especially  well  beneath  the  white 


autumnale 
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spring  -  flowering  Magnolia  stellata.  The 
question  of  soil  presents  no  difficulty,  as 
they  thrive  in  most  gardens.  Plant  the 
bulbs  2  to  3  inches  deep,  and  the  same 
distance  apart,  in  August  or  September. 
Increase  is  by  offsets  removed  at  that  time. 
The  best  sorts  are  M.  azureum,  Cambridge- 
blue  flowers  in  February,  amphibolis  and 
robustum  are  varieties  ;  M.  botryoides,  the 
Italian  Grape  Hyacinth,  dark  blue  flowers  in 
March  and  early  April,  there 
is  a  white  variety,  album,  and 
pallidum,  pale  blue  ;  M.  como- 
sum,  the  Tassel  Hyacinth, 
has  tassel-like  heads  of  deep 
blue  flowers.  M.  conicum. 
heavenly  blue,  bears  lovely 
gentian-blue  flowers  from 
March  to  May ;  if  only  one 
Grape  Hyacinth  can  be  grown, 
this  is  the  one  to  select.  M. 
neglectum  majus,  an  early- 
flowering  kind,  has  blue-black 
flowers.  M.  plumosum,  the 
popular  Ostrich  Feather  or 
Plume  Hyacinth,  bears  large 
plume-like  mauve  spikes  ;  M. 
praecox  is  a  dwarf  early  kind 
with  sky-blue  flowers.  They 
grow  from  4  to  8  inches  high. 

Narcissus  (Daffodil). — Xo 
bulbous  plant  is  of  greater 
value  to  the  garden  than 
Xarcissus.  There  are  varieties 
suitable  for  beds,  borders,  and 
the  rockery,  and  for  naturalis- 
ing in  the  woodland,  orchard, 
and  outskirts  of  the  lawn. 
Daffodils  are  a  great  success 
in  grass  ;  the  most  important 
point  to  remember  is  not  to 
mow  the  grass  until  the  leaves 
have  completely  died  down.  The  flowers, 
if  cut  when  half  expanded  and  placed  in 
water,  are  brighter  in  colour  and  last  in 
good  condition  longer  than  if  left  to  open 
on  the  plants  before  being  gathered. 

Narcissi  thrive  in  ordinary  garden  soil, 
except  that  which  is  very  heavy  and  wet. 
This,  however,  can  be  made  suitable  by 
working  in  plenty  of  old  mortar  rubble, 
leaf-mould,  wood  ashes,  and  road  sand.  To 
grow  Daffodils  for  exhibition  a  deep  loamy 


soil  is  best.  It  is  not  desirable  to  use  fresh 
manure  in  the  ground  just  previous  to  plant- 
ing the  bulbs.  In  beds  and  borders  intended 
for  Daffodil  bulbs  in  autumn  the  manure 
should  be  dug  in  before  planting  the  summer 
flowers,  say,  in  May.  Good  manures  for 
Daffodils  are  soot,  lime,  crushed  bones  at 
the  rate  of  1  Ib.  to  10  square  yards,  and 
basic  slag  1  Ib.  to  5  square  yards.  Sulphate 
of  potash  is  another  useful  manure,  especially 


The  white  Grape  Hyacinth  (Muscari  botryoides  album). 


in  growing  Daffodils  for  exhibition,  giving 
colour  to  the  flowers  ;  J  Ib.  is  sufficient  for 
6  square  yards.  Plant  the  bulbs  of  Xarcissus 
from  August  to  October.  Cover  the  smaller 
bulbs  with  2  inches,  the  larger  ones  with 
3  inches,  of  soil.'  The  distance  apart  to 
plant  may  vary  from  2  inches  for  the  smaller 
kinds  to  6  or  8  inches  for  the  giant  Trumpet 
Daffodils.  The  flowering  season  extends 
over  a  period  of  about  five  months,  from 
January  to  the  end  of  May. 
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Daffodil  bulbs  are  suitable  for  permanent 
planting,  or  they  may  be  lifted  annually  to 
make  way  for  summer  flowers  in  beds  and 
borders.  Lifting  is  really  best  deferred  until 
the  middle  of  June,  but  few  amateurs  can 
wait  so  long,  hence  it  is  usual  carefully  to  lift 
the  bulbs  in  May,  retaining  all  possible  roots 


Narcissus  Bianca,  a  variety  of  the  Leedsi  section. 


and  foliage,  and  lay  them  in  soil  on  a  vacant 
piece  of  ground.  This  may  be  safely  done 
from  the  15th  May  to  the  end  of  the  month. 
Here  they  remain  until  the  leaves  have  died 
down,  when  the  bulbs  should  be  transferred 
to  an  airy  shed  or  cellar.  Though  it  is 
usual  to  lift  many  Daffodil  bulbs  annually, 
better  results  are  obtained  when  the  plants 


are  left  in  the  borders  undisturbed  for  four 
or  five  years.  If  in  this  time  the  clumps 
have  become  large  and  crowded,  lift  and 
divide  them. 

For  planting  in  grass  choose  the  beautiful 
Trumpet  Daffodils  Emperor,  Empress,  Maxi- 
mus,  Horsefieldii,  and  the  Tenby  Daffodil ; 
the  old  double  yellow, 
Telamonius  pleiius  ;  of  the 
small-cupped  varieties, 
Stella,  Stella  superba,  Mrs. 
Langtry,  Sir  Watkin, 
Waterwitch,  and  the  Poet's 
Narcissus  and  its  variety 
ornatus. 

There  are  several  methods 
of  planting  Daffodils  in 
grass ;  a  large  piece  of 
turf  may  be  lifted,  the 
bulbs  planted,  and  the  turf 
replaced.  Holes  sufficiently 
deep  may  be  made  with 
a  small  iron  bar,  the  bulbs 
being  dropped  in  and 
covered  with  fine  soil.  The 
simplest  method  is  to  use 
a  special  bulb  planter, 
which  lifts  out  a  circular 
piece  of  turf  and  soil  and 
as  easily  replaces  it  with- 
out spoiling  the  surface. 
Care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  arranging  the  bulbs 
in  any  formal  design  ;  a 
good  plan  is  to  scatter  them 
on  the  ground,  planting 
them  where  they  fall. 

VARIETIES    FOR    THE 
GARDEN 

It    is    only  possible  here 
to    give   short   lists  of   the 
best  sorts  for  general  gar- 
den   cultivation    and    cut- 
flower  decoration    in    each 
section.     Except  in  the  exhibitor's  selection 
the    names    of    varieties    obtainable    at    a 
reasonable  price  alone  are  given. 

Trumpet  Daffodils. — These  are  distin- 
guished by  having  the  trumpet  as  long  as, 
or  longer  than,  the  perianth.  Bicolor : 
Duke  of  Bedford,  Empress,  Glory  of  Noord- 
wijk,  Grandis  (late  flowering),  Horsefieldii, 
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J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Mrs.  Walter  Ware,  Victoria, 
and  Weardale  Perfection.  Yellow :  Em- 
peror, Glory  of  Leyden,  Golden  Bell,  Golden 
Spur,  King  Alfred,  obvallaris,  P.  R.  Barr. 
White :  albicans,  Grace  Darling,  Madame 
de  Graaff,  Mrs.  Thompson. 

Incomparabilis  or  Star  Narcissi. — In  these 
the  central  cup  varies  from  one-third  to 
nearly  equal  the  length  of 
the  perianth :  Autocrat, 
Beauty,  Frank  Miles,  Gloria 
Mundi,  Lucifer,  Lulworth, 
Princess  Mary,  Sir  Wat  kin 
(most  useful  of  all  Incom- 
parabilis Daffodils),  Stella 
superba,  White  Wings,  Will 
Scarlett. 

Barrii. — The  central  cup 
is  less  than  one-third  the 
length  of  the  perianth  : 
Albatross,  conspicuus, 
Dorothy  E.  Wemyss,  Fal- 
staff.  Flora  Wilson,  Incog- 
nita, John  Bain,  Seagull. 

JJeedsii. — T  hese  have 
white  perianth  and  white 
or  pale  yellow  central  cups  : 
Ariadne,  Duchess  of  West- 
minster, Katherine  Spurrell, 
Minnie  Hume,  Mrs.  Lang- 
try,  White  Lady,  Bianca. 

Poeticus  (Poet's  Narcis- 
sus).— Distinguished  by  a 
pure  white  perianth,  almost 
flat  central  cup :  Cassan- 
dra, Epic,  grandiflorus, 
Homer,  Horace,  ornatus, 
Poetarum,  White  Standard. 

Double  -  flowered  :  Tela- 
monius  plenus  (Butter  and 
Eggs) ,  Sulphur  Phoenix 
(Codlins  and  Cream), 
Orange  Phoenix  (Eggs  and 
Bacon),  and  Double  White 
Poeticus  (Gardenia-flowered  Narcissus,  very 
fragrant,  May-flowering). 

Jonquil. — Jonquilla,  Jonquilla  flore  pleno, 
Odorus  Campanella,  and  Rugulosus. 

Polyanthus  Narcissi  (Bunch-flowered  Nar- 
cissi).— Bathurst,  Gloriosa,  Grand  Monarque, 
Jaune  Supreme,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Soleil  d'Or, 
White  Pearl.  Between  these  and  the  Poet's 
Narcissi  a  number  of  very  beautiful  hybrids 


have  been  raised.  They  are  fragrant,  with 
three  to  six  or  more  flowers  on  a  stalk.  The 
best  at  present  in  commerce  are  Alsace, 
Aspasia,  Elvira,  Ideal,  Irene,  Klondyke,  and 
Triumph.  Except  in  the  south  and  west  a 
warm,  well-drained  border  should  be  chosen 
for  this  class. 

Bulbocodium  (Hoop   Petticoat   Daffodil).— 


One  of  the  Poet's  Narcissi,  Porticus  Epic. 


Conspicuus,  monophyllus,  citrinus,  and 
Miniature  Hoop  Petticoat.  These  are  suit- 
able for  the  rockery,  also  for  small  beds  and 
groups  along  the  front  of  borders  of  choice 
plants.  Other  dainty,  small-flowered  sorts 
are :  Juncifolius,  cyclamineus,  triandrus 
albus,  calathinus,  minor,  minimus,  and 
nanus. 

Daffodils    for    Exhibition.  —  Trumpet.  — 
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Admiral  Togo,  Alice  Knights,  Cygnet,  Duke 
of  Bedford,  Glory  of  Noordwijk,  King  Alfred, 
Lady  Audrey,  Lord  Roberts,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Barr, 
P.  R.  Barr,  Weardale  Perfection,  and  Van 
Waveren's  Giant.  Incomparabilis :  Autocrat, 
Beauty,  Gloria  Mundi,  Lady  Margaret  Bos- 
cawen,  Lucifer,  Lulworth,  Princess  Mary,  Sir 
Watkin,  Will  Scarlett,  Homespun,  The  Rival, 
and  Strongbow.  Barrii :  Albatross,  Bran- 
ston,  Circlet,  Cceur  de  Lion,  Concord,  Dorothy 
E.  Wemyss,  Firebrand,  Incognita,  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Notcutt,  Red  Chief,  Royal  Star,  and  Seagull. 
Leedsii :  Ariadne,  Bridesmaid,  Duchess  of 


White  Trumpet  Daffodil   Madame  de  Graaff. 


Westminster,  Evangeline,  Fairy  Queen,  Janet 
Image,  Katherine  Spurrell,  Lucia,  Maggie 
May,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Peach,  and  White  Lady. 
Poeticus  :  Cassandra,  Chaucer,  Dante,  Epic, 
Herrick,  Homer,  Horace,  Lycidas,  Minerva, 
The  Bride,  Virgil,  and  White  Standard.  In  all 
the  sections  numerous  new  exhibition  sorts 
have  been  raised  during  quite  recent  years 
which  surpass  some  of  those  named,  but 
their  present  price  places  them  within  the 
reach  of  only  a  comparatively  few  Daffodil 
lovers. 

Ornithogalum  (Star  of  Bethlehem).— 
This  is  a  very  easily 
grown  class  of  hardy 
bulbs.  The  three  species 
0.  pyramidale,  O.nutans, 
and  O.  umbellatum  are 
useful  for  naturalising  in 
shrubberies, among  hardy 
ferns,  beneath  deciduous 
trees  and  by  shady  paths 
where  few  flowers  thrive. 
Plant  from  September  to 
November,  2  to  3  inches 
deep,  and  3  inches  apart. 
They  are  increased  by 
offsets  and  seeds.  If 
seeds  are  allowed  to 
fall,  self-sown  seedlings 
come  up  freely  in 
favourable  surroundings. 
0.  nutans  has  silvery- 
white  flowers,  shaded 
with  green,  in  elegant 
spikes  during  April  and 
May,  resembling  a  Hya- 
cinth, but  not  so  closely 
packed  with  flowers,  1 
foot  high.  O.  umbella- 
tum Star  of  Bethlehem 
bears  flat  bunches  of 
starry  white  flowers  in 
May,  9  to  12  inches. 
O.  pyramidale  has 
snowy-white  spikes  in 
June,  2  feet  high  ;  this 
is  the  best  Ornithogalum 
for  flower  borders.  0. 
arabicum  should  be  put 
at  the  foot  of  a  sunny 
south  wall  or  fence  in 
sandy  soil.  It  bears 
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large  heads  of  glistening  white,  black 
centred  flowers  in  June,  15  inches  high. 
It  is  not  so  hardy  as  the  others  named,  and 
should  be  covered  with  dry  leaves  or  ashes 
in  winter. 

Ranunculus. — Every  lover  of  flowers 
must  be  familiar  with  the  gaudy  colours  of 
the  Turban,  French  and  Persian  Ranun- 
culuses. For  beds  and  borders  during  May 
and  June  they  rival  the  St.  Brigid  Anemones 
in  rich  and  varied  colouring.  Plant  the 
roots  in  autumn  and  early  spring ;  they 
delight  in  richly  manured  sandy  soil. 
Previous  to  planting  dig 
in  plenty  of  old  cow 
manure  and  leaf -mould. 
In  March  and  April, 
when  growing  freely,  they 
require  an  abundance  of 
water,  also  give  liquid 
manure,  and  during 
showery  weather  shake 
a  little  fertiliser  between 
the  plants.  When  plant- 
ing beds  and  groups  of 
Ranunculus  in  the  border, 
the  best  procedure  is  to 
remove  2  inches  of  the 
surface  soil,  set  out  the 
tubers  3  or  4  inches  apart, 
and  then  replace  the  soil. 
By  this  means  all  the 
roots  are  at  a  uniform 
depth.  During  cold, 
windy  weather,  particu- 
larly in  March,  it  is 
worth  while  laying  a  few 
branches  of  Yew  and  Spruce  or  heather 
lightly  over  the  plants. 

The  double  Turban  Ranunculus  have  large 
flowers  very  closely  packed  with  petals, 
almost  suggesting  an  artificial  flower.  The 
colours  include  scarlet,  orange,  crimson, 
yellow,  citron,  rose  and  white.  These  may 
be  purchased  separately  or  in  mixture.  The 
same  may  be  written  of  the  double  Persian 
sorts  though  they  are  not  quite  so  hardy  and 
robust  in  constitution.  The  flowers  of  the 
Giant  French  varieties  are  larger  but  not 
so  closely  arranged,  giving  the  flowers  a 
less  formal  appearance.  There  is  a  very 
wide  range  of  colours  in  this  strain,  as  many 
as  twenty-five  named  sorts  being  listed  in 


one  bulb  catalogue.  In  addition  to  their 
value  for  garden  decoration,  Ranunculus 
flowers  are  most  valuable  for  indoor  decora- 
tion when  cut. 

Scilla  (Squill  or  Bluebell). — By  grow- 
ing several  kinds  of  Scilla  it  is  quite  easy  to 
have  flowers  from  February  until  the  end  of 
May.  The  first  to  open  their  dainty  flowers 
in  February  and  March  are  S.  bifolia,  bright 
blue,  and  S.  sibirica,  the  Siberian  Squill, 
with  porcelain-blue  flowers ;  there  are  pure 
white  varieties  of  both.  They  grow  about 
3  inches  high,  and  are  most  valuable  for 


Star  of  Bethlehem  (Ornithogalum  arabicum). 


edgings,  for  the  rock  garden,  and  to  carpet 
the  ground  beneath  shrubs.  They  are  also 
delightful  in  the  shrubbery,  and  may  be 
naturalised  where  the  grass  is  not  too  coarse. 
S.  italica,  the  Italian  Squill,  has  dainty 
lavender  flowers  on  stems  6  inches  high 
during  April  and  May.  Quite  distinct  from 
these  are  the  Bluebells,  which  flower  during 
April  and  May.  Everybody  knoAvs  and 
admires  the  modest  Bluebell  Scilla  festalis 
(nutans)  of  our  woods.  This  is  worth 
planting  in  spare,  uncultivated  corners,  in 
the  shrubbery  borders  and  other  positions 
difficult  to  fill  with  choice  plants  ;  there  are 
varieties  with  blue,  rose,  white  and  delicate 
blush-coloured  flowers  borne  on  spikes  14 
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or  15  inches  high.  A  better  plant  for  the 
garden  proper,  and  quite  as  easy  to  grow,  is 
the  Spanish  Bluebell  (Scilla  hispanica)  (cam- 
panulata).  It  is  about  1  foot  or  rather 
more  in  height,  the  flower  spikes  are  stiffer 
than  those  of  the  English  Bluebell,  and  the 
blossoms  larger.  There  are  several  varieties, 
as  alba,  white ;  Excelsior,  large  blue ; 
Bleu  Celeste,  deep  blue ;  Blue  Queen, 
porcelain-blue ;  Rosalind,  rose-pink ;  and 
rosea  (Rose  Queen),  lilac-rose.  Groups  and 
masses  of  these  are  most  effective  in  all 
sorts  of  places  in  the  garden  where  they  may 
remain  undisturbed  for  years.  Both  Squills 
and  Bluebells  increase  rapidly  by  offsets, 
and  they  also  produce  seeds  freely.  These 
may  be  gathered,  but  if  they  are  allowed  to 
fall  self-sown  seedlings  come  up  around  the 
parent  plants.  Plant  the  Squills  2  to  3 
inches  deep  and  the  Bluebells  4  inches  deep, 
from  September  to  November.  They  will 
thrive  in  ordinary  soil.  The  Peruvian  Squill, 
Scilla  peruviana,  is  a  summer-flowering  bulb 
with  broad  leaves  and  blue  flowers,  10  inches 
to  1  foot  high.  Plant  it  in  autumn  in  light, 
sandy  soil  on  a  warm  border  or  in  the  rockery. 

Sternbergia  (Lily  of  the  Field).— An 
interesting  bulbous  plant  with  yellow  flowers, 
suitable  for  a  warm  south  border  or  sunny 
rockery.  The  soil  must  be  well  drained, 
light  and  sandy,  while  at  planting  time  it 
will  improve  matters  to  mix  in  some  leaf- 
mould  around  the  bulbs.  Plant  those  which 
flower  in  autumn  during  June  or  July,  and 
the  spring-flowering  kind  in  September  or 
October.  The  bulbs  are  put  3  inches  deep, 
and  4  to  5  inches  apart.  Increase  is  by 
division  of  the  offsets,  taken  off  at  the  seasons 
recommended  for  planting.  Do  not  disturb 
the  bulbs  while  they  grow  and  flower  satis- 
factorily. Fischer's  Sternbergia,  S.  fischer- 
iana,  opens  its  golden-yellow  blossoms  during 
April.  S.  lutea  and  S.  lutea  major  (angusti- 
folia)  flower  in  September,  followed  a  week 
or  two  later  by  S.  macrantha,  a  species  with 
large  yellow  Crocus-like  flowers.  The  Stern- 
bergias  grow  about  1  foot  high. 

Tigridia  (Tiger  Flower  or  Tiger  Iris). 
— A  family  of  very  handsome  bulbous  plants 
from  Mexico.  The  poise  and  shape  of  the 
gorgeous  flowers  are  suggestive  of  a  Flag- 
Iris,  hence  the  common  name  Tiger  Iris, 
though  the  colours  are  quite  different.  The 


flowering  season  is  from  July  to  September. 
The  individual  blooms  only  last  one  day, 
but  successional  flowers  open  for  some  time. 
The  best  position  for  Tigridias  is  on  a  sunny 
south  border.  The  soil  must  be  well 
drained,  light  loam,  or  ordinary  light  garden 
soil,  enriched  with  manure  from  an  old  hot- 
bed, and  leaf-mould  making  the  best  com- 
post. In  warm  districts  the  bulbs  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  ground  undisturbed  for 
several  years.  They  are  planted  in  April 

3  inches  deep  and  6  inches  apart ;  in  October 
they  are  lifted  and  stored  in  light,  sandy  soil 
or  coarse  sand  in  a  frost-proof  shed  or  cellar. 
Increase  is  by  offsets,  and  sometimes  from 
seeds,  which  are  sown  in  a  frame  in  autumn 
as  soon  as  ripe.     As  a  rule  it  takes  three  years 
to  flower  Tigridias  from  seeds. 

The  most  popular  Tiger  Flower  is  Tigridia 
Pavonia,  which  has  gorgeous  scarlet  spotted 
flowers  with  yellow  centre.  The  plants  grow 
about  2  feet  high.  There  are  numerous 
varieties,  the  best  of  which  are  as  follows  : 
grandiflora,  scarlet,  spotted  crimson  on  yellow 
ground ;  grandiflora  alba,  white,  spotted 
ruby-red  ;  conchiflora,  yellow,  spotted  scar- 
let ;  speciosa,  scarlet  and  yellow ;  aurea, 
old  gold,  mottled  chocolate  ;  rosea,  white 
suffused  with  rose,  dark  centre.  There  is 
also  a  pure  white  variety,  alba  immaculata. 

Tritonia  (Montbretia). — These  delightful 
plants  deserve  a  place  in  every  garden.  The 
old-fashioned  Montbretia  crocosmiaeflora  has 
long  been  a  favourite  in  cottage  gardens,  but 
this  is  far  surpassed  by  the  present-day  race. 
The  best  of  these  have  flowers  3  to  4  inches 
across,  borne  on  stiff  branching  stems  3  to 

4  feet  in  height. 

The  cultivation  presents  no  difficulties. 
They  thrive  in  ordinary  well -drained  soil 
enriched  with  old  manure  and  leaf -mould  ; 
the  best  soil  is  a  sandy  loam.  In  light, 
warm  soils  the  Montbretias  may  remain  in  the 
ground  through  the  winter,  being  covered 
with  light  litter  during  severe  frosts.  Where 
the  soil  is  heavy  and  the  district  cold  it  is 
preferable  to  lift  the  roots  in  late  autumn 
and  store  them  in  boxes  of  light  soil  in  a 
cold  frame  during  winter.  March  is  the  best 
time  to  plant.  To  obtain  the  best  possible 
flowers  annual  lifting  and  replanting  is 
essential.  If  at  lifting  time  the  small  bulbs 
are  removed  and  carefully  replanted  in  the 
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spring,  they  soon  make  good  plants.  Plant 
3  inches  deep  and  6  to  8  inches  apart.  Mont- 
bretias  are  usually  planted  in  groups  of  a 
dozen  bulbs  or  more  towards  the  front  of  the 
flower  border ;  they  are  useful,  too,  in  a 
shrubbery  border  and  for  filling  beds  on  the 
lawn.  The  flowering  season  extends  from 
July  to  the  end  of  September.  In  a  cut 
state  the  long  branching  sprays  are  very 


bulbs.  Flowering  from  the  end  of  February 
to  the  end  of  May,  the  various  sections  con- 
tain a  very  wide  selection  of  colour,  size  and 
shape  to  suit  all  tastes  and  fancies,  from  the 
dainty  Due  Van  Thol,  4  inches  high,  to  the 
stately  Darwins,  some  of  which  are  30  inches 
in  height.  Tulips  will  grow  in  most  garden 
soils,  the  best  being  light  loam  enriched  with 
leaf-mould  and  crushed  bones  or  basic  slag. 


The  Siberian  Squill  (Scilla  sibirica). 


effective  in  large  vases  and  last  well  in  water. 
Half-a-dozen  of  the  best  modern  sorts  are 
Prometheus,  West  wick,  Tragedie,  Here  ward, 
George  Davison,  and  King  Edmund.  Among 
the  older  varieties  the  following  are  good  : 
Pottsii,  Etoile  de  Feu,  Drap  d'Or,  Eldor- 
ado, Rayon  d'Or,  and  Bouquet  Parfait. 
The  colours  comprise  numerous  shades  and 
mixtures  of  yellow,  golden  yellow,  orange, 
bronze  and  apricot. 

Tulipa  (Tulip). — Tulips    are    the    most 
brilliantly    coloured    of   all    spring-flowering 


Plant  the  early  sorts  in  September  and 
October,  and  the  May  -  flowering  varieties 
early  in  November.  Cover  the  bulbs  with  2 
to  3  inches  of  soil,  planting  the  small- 
growing  sorts  4  inches  and  the  remainder 
6  inches  apart.  The  positions  in  the  garden 
where  one  may  grow  Tulips  are  numerous  and 
varied.  For  preference  plant  the  bulbs  in 
sunny  situations,  though  a  little  shade  during 
a  portion  of  the  day  does  not  matter.  Tulips 
may  be  planted  alone  or  in  association  with 
other  spring-flowering  plants  in  beds,  borders, 
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and  window-boxes.  Spare  or  surplus  bulbs 
may  be  planted  in  grass,  where  they  will  make 
a  show  for  several  years,  though  they  deterior- 
ate and  eventually  die  out.  It  is  not  ad- 
visable to  grow  Tulip  bulbs  in  the  same  beds 
year  after  year,  as  they  are  very  subject  to  a 
disease,  popularly  called  "  fire,"  which  dis- 
figures the  leaves.  Tulips  associate  splendidly 
in  beds  and  in  borders  with  Wallflowers, 
Polyanthus,  Arabis,  Candytuft  and  other 
spring-flowering  plants.  The  tall,  stately 


finish  ripening  ;  the  bulbs  may  be  stored  in 
an  airy  shed  or  cellar  until  planting  time. 
Tulips  occupying  permanent  positions  may 
be  left  in  the  ground  for  two  or  three  years, 
but  are  better  lifted,  divided  and  replanted 
every  year,  storing  the  bulbs  for  a  couple  of 
months.  Lime  freely  worked  in  the  soil  is 
one  of  the  best  preventives  of  disease. 

The  Best  Tulips. —  The  following  com- 
prise a  useful  selection  for  general  garden 
decoration  and  cutting: — Very  Early  Tulips. 


Darwin  and  Cottage  Tulips. 


flowers  of  the  Darwin  and  Cottage  May- 
flowering  Tulips  are  especially  good  for  this 
purpose.  Tulips  are  very  useful  and  lasting 
for  cut  flower  decoration. 

Tulips  are  propagated  by  offsets,  which 
separate  readily  from  the  mother  bulbs  when 
lifted  in  June  or  July.  It  is  necessary  to 
lift  Tulips  from  the  beds  and  some  borders 
annually  to  make  room  for  the  summer 
flowers.  When  they  are  taken  up  before  the 
leaves  and  stems  have  entirely  died  down 
they  must  be  covered  with  soil  elsewhere  to 


opening  towards  the  end  of  February  and 
during  March  in  warm  sheltered  corners  : 
Due  Van  Thol,  dainty  little  flowers  in  scarlet, 
yellow,  white,  and  scarlet  edged  with  yellow. 
These  are  followed  by  Pottebakker  White, 
Pottebakker  Yellow,  Vermilion  Brilliant, 
Proserpine,  and  Kaufmanniana.  April- 
flowering  Single  Dutch  Tulips :  Art  us, 
scarlet ;  Cottage  Maid,  rose  and  white ; 
Couleur  Cardinal,  crimson-scarlet ;  Crimson 
King  ;  Duchesse  de  Parma,  scarlet,  margined 
gold  ;  Keizer's  Kroon,  scarlet,  edged  yellow  ; 
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King  of  the  Yellows  ;  La  Reine,  white, 
tinged  rose  ;  La  Remarquable,  plum,  silvery 
margin  ;  Ophir  d'Or,  golden-yellosv  ;  Pink 
Beauty,  rose  and  white  ;  Prince  of  Austria, 
brick-red,  buff  shading,  fragrant  ;  Princess 
Marianne,  white,  tinted  rose  ;  Rose  Grisdelin, 
rose  and  white  ;  Snowflake,  pure  white ; 
Thomas  Moore,  buff-orange ;  White  Swan,  and 
Wouverman,  claret  -  purple. 
Double  Tulips:  Bleu  Celeste, 
mauve-purple  ;  Couronne 
d'Or,  yellow,  flushed  orange  ; 
El  Toreador,  scarlet,  margin 
yellow ;  Golden  King,  rich 
yellow  ;  Imperator  Rubrorum, 
scarlet ;  La  Candeur,  white  ; 
Le  Matador,  globular,  scarlet ; 
Murillo,  rose  ;  Rubra  maxi- 
ma, vermilion;  Snowball, 
white ;  Titian,  scarlet,  gold 
edge;  Vuurbaak,  orange- 
scarlet. 

Darwin  Tulips. — These 
beautiful  sorts,  with  their  tall 
stiff  stalks,  18  to  30  inches 
or  rather  more  in  height, 
flower  late  in  April  and  during 
May.  Twelve  of  the  best 
among  many  most  beautiful 
sorts  are  :  Ariadne,  crimson- 
scarlet  ;  Clara  Butt,  delicate 
pink  ;  Europe,  salmon-scarlet ; 
Harry  Veitch,  dark  vermilion  ; 
Kate  Greenaway,  white,  sil- 
very lilac  flush  ;  Lantern,  sil- 
very lilac  ;  La  Tulipe  Noire, 
the  black  Tulip  ;  Margaret, 
blush-pink ;  Mr.  Farncombe 
Sanders,  rosy-scarlet ;  Pride  of 
Haarlem,  salmon-rose,  shaded 
scarlet ;  Rev.  H.  Ewbank, 
silvery  -heliotrope  ;  White 
Queen  (La  Candeur).  The 
blooms  of  Darwin  Tulips 
sometimes  break  into  striped  and  blotched 
flowers  ;  these  are  known  as  Rembrandts. 

Cottage  Tulips. — Good  sorts  are :  Blushing 
Bride,  carmine  and  creamy-white  ;  Bouton 
d'Or,  deep  golden  yellow  ;  Caledonia,  orange- 
scarlet  ;  Ellen  Willmott,  canary  yellow,  a 
magnificent  Tulip  ;  Inglescombe  Pink  ;  In- 
glescombe  Scarlet  ;  La  Merveille,  orange-red, 
shaded  salmon,  fragrant ;  Mrs.  Moon,  golden 


yellow ;  Parisian  Yellow,  one  of  the  latest  ; 
Picotee,  white,  edged  rose  ;  Primrose  Beauty, 
soft  primrose,  fragrant ;  and  The  Fawn, 
blush- rose,  white  flush. 

Parrot  Tulips. — The  Dragon  or  Parrot 
Tulips,  with  their  singularly  laciniated  petals 
and  rich  colours,  always  attract  attention. 
The  flower  stalks  are  not  very  stiff,  thus  the 


Pink  Darwin  Tulip  Clara  Bult,  one  of  the  finest  varieties. 


heavy  blooms  hang  down  rather  untidily. 
This  peculiarity  renders  them  valuable  for 
planting  in  hanging  baskets  for  the  porch 
or  veranda.  A  few  good  sorts  are  :  Admiral 
de  Constantinople,  red  ;  Cafe  Brun,  brown 
and  yellow  ;  Cramoisie  Brilliante,  deep 
crimson  ;  Lutea,  yellow  ;  Markgraaf  Van 
Baden,  scarlet  and  gold  ;  Perfecta,  yellow, 
with  scarlet  stripes  or  blotches. 
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Wild  Tulips. — There  are  a  goodly  number 
of  Tulip  species,  or  wild  Tulips,  and  together 
with  their  varieties  they  are  excellent  for 
border  decoration.  Some  of  the  finest  are  : 
billietiana,  yellow,  rosy-scarlet  base  ;  Didieri 
alba,  creamy-white ;  elegans,  crimson-red, 
pointed  petals ;  flava,  soft  yellow ;  Fors- 
teriana,  glowing  scarlet,  immense  flowers  ; 
gesneriana  spathulata,  crimson-scarlet,  black 
centre  ;  Greigi,  orange  scarlet,  very  beauti- 
ful ;  kaufmanniana,  carmine-red  and  white, 
orange  centre,  very  early  flowering  ;  macros- 
peila,  crimson-black,  yellow  centre,  fragrant  ; 
ostrowskiana,  scarlet ;  praestans,  orange- 
red,  several  flowers  on  a  stalk  ;  retroflexa, 
lovely  pale  yellow  with  reflexed  pointed 
petals  ;  Sprengeri,  orange-scarlet,  one  of  the 
best  May  Tulips. 

Dainty  Tulip  species  for  the  rock  garden 
are  clusiana  (Lady  Tulip),  white,  flaked  and 
striped  with  rose  ;  montana,  scarlet,  black 
and  yellow  blotch  ;  persica,  golden  yellow, 
6  inches  high,  branching,  fragrant  ;  pulchella, 
crimson-carmine,  blue  base  ;  saxatilis,  rosy- 
pink,  yellow  centre ;  sylvestris,  the  wild 
English  yellow  Tulip— the  latter  may  also  be 
planted  in  grass. 

The  English  Florists'  Tulips,  the  pride  of 
the  old-fashioned  gardens  of  years  gone  by, 
are  not  now  much  grown.  They  do  not 
possess  the  gaudy  colours  and  vigour  of  our 
present-day  varieties,  but  they  are  both  in- 
teresting and  pretty.  The  Florists'  Tulips 
are  divided  into  three  groups,  Bizarres,  By- 
bloemens  and  Roses,  these  again  are  sub- 
divided into  Breeder,  Feathered  and  Flamed. 


Anyone  deciding  to  grow  a  set  of  these  in. 
teresting  flowers  would  do  well  to  obtain  the 
following  twelve  :  Annie  McGregor,  Bessie, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Dr.  Hardy,  Elizabeth 
Pegg,  Goldfinder,  Mabel,  Mrs.  Barlow,  Rose 
Hill,  Samuel  Barlow,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
Talisman. 

Zephyranthes  (Swamp  Lily,  Zephyr 
Flower). — Dainty  bulbous  plants,  growing 
some  6  to  8  inches  high,  with  Crocus-like 
flowers,  needing  a  well-drained,  light  soil. 
All  the  sorts  except  Z.  Candida,  which  is  quite 
hardy,  must  be  planted  on  a  south  or  west 
border,  or  in  warm  spots  in  the  rockery. 
Z.  Atamasco,  white ;  Z.  carinata,  delicate  rose  ; 
Z.  rosea,  bright  rose ;  and  Z.  Andersoni, 
brownish-red  and  yellow,  flower  from  June 
to  August  or  September.  Plant  the  bulbs 
3  inches  deep,  and  a  similar  distance  apart, 
in  February  or  March.  The  best  of  all  the 
Zephyr  flowers  is  Z.  Candida,  which  comes 
to  us  from  the  Argentine.  It  is  an  evergreen, 
and  produces  quantities  of  lovely  white 
flowers  in  late  summer  and  autumn.  The 
best  use  to  wiiich  one  can  put  this  plant  is 
as  an  edging  to  borders  by  the  side  of  gravel 
walks.  Being  evergreen,  it  makes  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  and  a  pleasing  change 
from  box  edging.  The  plants  seem  to  revel 
in  such  a  position,  presumably  because,  being 
against  a  gravel  walk,  the  soil  is  well  drained. 
To  form  a  good  edging,  plant  the  bulbs  in 
spring  in  a  double  row  1|  to  2  inches  apart. 
Zephyranthes  are  increased  by  offsets  ; 
replanting  is  not  desirable  as  long  as  the 
plants  grow  and  flower  satisfactorily. 


To  Prevent  Fly  Attacking  Celery. — 

As  soon  as  the  plants  have  been  planted 
out  measures  should  be  taken  to  stop  the 
Celery  fly  from  laying  its  eggs  on  the  leaves. 
A  good  remedy  is  to  syringe  with  quassia 
extract  twice  a  week  and  sprinkle  with  soot 
once  a  week.  This  should  go  on  until  the 
plants  have  been  earthed  up  and  are  fully 
grown.  It  is  a  simple  and  inexpensive 
remedy. 

Hints  on  Transplanting. — When  trans- 
planting beds  of  Lettuce,  or  when  planting 
beds  of  seedling  Cabbage  or  other  plants, 
get  a  board  the  required  width,  and  about 


\  or  |  of  an  inch  thick.  Now  get  a  lath 
about  \\  inches  wide  and  nail  it  flat  on  one 
edge  of  the  board,  so  that  one  side  of  it 
overlaps.  This  when  laid  on  the  bed  will 
make  a  drill  which  serves  instead  of  a  line, 
thus  there  is  no  need  to  cross  the  bed  except 
to  plant.  When  the  end  of  the  row  is 
reached,  move  the  board,  and  there  is  the 
line  already  made  by  it.  A  few  boards  of 
different  widths  will  serve  many  purposes, 
and  the  work  is  much  more  pleasant  than 
trampling  the  beds,  especially  when  the  latter 
are  wet.  The  boards  can  be  used  as  tem- 
porary shelves  when  not  wanted. 
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Round    the    Year   in    the    Garden :   What   to   do 
late   in    September 


AMONG   THE   FLOWERS 

SOWING  Sweet  Peas.— This  is  a 
very  good  time  to  make  a  sowing 
of  Sweet  Peas  outdoors.  If  the 
trenches  were  properly  prepared  earlier 
in  the  month  it  is  now  only  necessary 
to  break  down  the  surface  soil  with  the 
fork.  Draw  drills  4  inches  deep,  and  sow 
the  seeds  in  double  rows  about  3  inches 
apart.  This  thick  sowing  will  allow  for 
losses,  which  are  almost  certain  to  occur  ; 
cover  the  seeds  with  about  2  inches  of  the 
finest  soil.  Slugs  must  be  kept  off  by  means 
of  soot  and  lime  when  the  seedlings  appear, 
or  they  will  quickly  work  havoc  among 
them. 

Preparing  Rose  Beds.— The  earlier  beds 
and  borders  intended  for  the  reception 
of  Roses  are  made  ready  the  better,  as  this 
allows  the  soil  time  to  settle  properly  before 
planting.  Thorough  preparation  is  essential, 
and  this  is  only  accomplished  by  digging 
to  a  depth  of  at  least  2^  feet,  and  incorporat- 
ing some  well-rotted  manure  from  the  farm- 
yard in  the  lower  18  inches.  It  is  essential 
that  manure  be  kept  away  from  the  roots 
when  planting,  while  if  put  deep  the  roots 
find  it  when  most  in  need  of  it.  We  are  told 
that  loam  of  a  "  greasy  "  nature  is  best  for 
the  cultivation  of  Roses,  but  very  few  are 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  such  a  staple  ; 
almost  any  soil  can  be  brought  into  a  suitable 
condition  by  thorough  preparation  before- 
hand. 

Thinning  Annuals. — Do  not  overlook 
the  necessary  thinning  of  annuals  sown  for  a 
spring  display.  Do  not  thin  them  now  to 
the  same  extent  as  would  be  done  in  early 
summer,  as  there  is  more  risk  of  losses 
during  the  winter  from  one  cause  and  another, 
and  it  is  always  possible  to  look  over  them 
again  early  in  spring. 

Propagating  Bedding  Plants.— No  time 
should  be  lost  in  securing  the  required 
number  of  cuttings  of  various  plants  used 
for  summer  bedding.  If  left  after  this  they 
become  soft  and  sappy,  and  greater  difficulty 


is  experienced  in  getting  them  well  rooted 
before  winter  sets  in.  Boxes  are  most  suit- 
able for  the  accommodation  of  the  cuttings  ; 
they  must  be  filled  with  very  sandy  soil.  The 
cuttings  may  be  inserted  fairly  thickly,  as 
they  will  be  potted  off  in  a  few  months' 
time  into  small  pots. 

Pinks. — These  old  favourites  are  scarcely 
likely  to  be  ousted  by  more  up-to-date  rivals. 
Pinks  may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  old 
plants  now,  inserting  the  portions  firmly  in 
light  but  fairly  good  soil. 

IN  THE  GREENHOUSE 
Potting  Cinerarias. — Cinerarias  quickly 
become  pot-bound  if  left  in  small  pots  for 
any  length  of  time,  but  this  should  be  avoided. 
Repot  those  that  need  it  at  once,  using  a 
compost  consisting  of  2  parts  loam  to  1  of 
leaf-mould  ;  add  some  sharp  grit,  and  over 
the  crocks  place  a  little  manure  from  an  old 
hot-bed.  The  size  of  the  pots  used  depends 
on  whether  the  plants  are  to  be  potted  again 
or  not.  Specimens  suitable  for  most  pur- 
poses can  be  grown  in  6-inch  pots,  but  if  a 
few  extra  large  plants  are  required  use  5-inch 
pots  now,  and  later  on  repot  into  7-  or  8-inch 
size.  Place  the  plants  in  a  light  position 
near  the  glass  in  the  cool  greenhouse  and 
water  carefully. 

Potting  Bulbs.  —  Bulbs  intended  for 
conservatory  decoration  should  be  obtained 
and  potted  now.  Good  late  flowers  are  not 
obtained  by  delaying  the  potting,  but  by 
keeping  the  plants  in  a  cocl  frame  subse- 
quently. Place  all  the  pots  of  bulbs  under 
ashes,  a  few  boards  placed  over  the  top  to 
throw  off  heavy  rain  are  an  advantage. 

Placing  Plants  Under  Cover. — Various 
plants  which  have  been  standing  out  of 
doors  during  the  summer  months  should 
now  be  taken  under  cover,  for  even  in  the 
absence  of  frost  the  nights  are  chilly  and 
injury  results  from  excessive  damp.  This 
applies  to  Salvia,  Hydrangea,  Azalea,  Pelar- 
gonium, etc.,  and  to  Chrysanthemums,  which 
are  so  far  advanced  as  to  need  shelter.  It  is 
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most  important  to  afford  the  plants  full  light 
and  all  possible  ventilation  after  housing 
them,  while  very  little  heat  is  needed  in  the 
pipes  for  a  time. 

Planting  Peaches. — The  work  of  planting 
Peaches  or  Nectarines  under  glass  may 
be  undertaken  sooner  than  in  the  open,  as 
the  trees  start  into  activity  earlier  in  the 
year,  and  it  is  essential  that  they  be  well 
rooted  by  that  time.  In  preparing  the  sites 
do  not  add  animal  manure  to  the  soil  ;  the 
best  rooting  medium  is  loam  (turfy  soil),  and 
the  only  addition  necessary  is  some  old  lime 
rubbish.  Plant  firmly  with  the  upper  roots 
spread  out  evenly  about  2  inches  below  the 
surface,  and  give  a  good  watering  after- 
wards. Good  varieties  are  Hale's  Early, 
Alexander,  and  Royal  George  Peaches  ;  and 
Early  Rivers,  Humboldt,  and  Spenser  Nec- 
tarines. 

Ripe  Grapes. — All  Grapes  are  ripe  or 
ripening  fast  now,  and  where  they  are  re- 
quired to  hang  for  some  time  the  atmosphere 
must  be  kept  dry  and  airy.  Vineries  from 
which  the  bunches  have  been  cut  should 
be  ventilated  freely,  to  assist  in  the  ripening 
of  the  growths. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN 
Preparations  for  Planting. — The  season 
at  which  the  planting  of  most  fruits  may 
be  undertaken  with  the  greatest  likeli- 
hood of  success  is  close  at  hand  ;  it  is  a 
commendable  plan  to  get  the  ground  pre- 
pared now  as  far  as  is  practicable,  thus  allow- 
ing it  time  to  settle  before  planting  is  pro- 
ceeded with.  Deep  cultivation  by  breaking 
up  the  subsoil  thoroughly  is  recommended, 
especially  on  heavy  and  wet  soils,  where  it 
will  act  as  drainage  by  allowing  water  to 
pass  away  freely.  Manuring  needs  some 
consideration,  for  whereas  the  majority  of 
small  fruits,  such  as  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
and  Raspberries  do  better  with  the  addition 
of  old  farmyard  manure  to  the  lower  12 
inches,  the  sites  for  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches, 
etc.,  should  not  be  manured  unless  the  soil 
happens  to  be  very  poor,  and  even  then 
chopped  turf  is  really  preferable. 

Ordering  Trees. — The  advantages  of 
placing  orders  for  fruit  trees  and  bushes 
early  are  evident.  Not  only  is  the  rush  and 
unavoidable  delay  of  late  autumn  avoided, 


but  better  trees  are  invariably  secured.  Do 
not  be  gulled  by  offers  of  trees  at,  as  a 
moment's  thought  must  show  them  to  be, 
impossible  prices.  Firms  who  make  a 
speciality  of  fruits  of  all  descriptions  are 
certainly  in  a  position  to  sell  trees  at  the 
lowest  reasonable  price,  and  by  entrusting 
orders  to  these  disappointment  will  be 
avoided. 

Blackberries. — Many  people  plant  Black- 
berries in  their  gardens  and  expect  fruit 
far  surpassing  that  found  in  the  hedges, 
without  any  further  attention.  Imagine 
what  Raspberries  and  Loganberries  would 
be  like  if  neglected  in  this  way  ;  deterioration 
would  soon  be  evident.  And  it  is  the  same 
with  the  fruit  under  notice.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Blackberry  needs  just  about  the 
same  treatment  as  the  other  kinds  mentioned. 
An  annual  mulching,  and  the  removal  of  old 
canes  after  the  crop  is  over,  with  thinning 
of  the  young  growths  where  necessary,  results 
in  a  marked  difference  in  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  fruit. 

Storing  Fruit. — Fruit  should  be  stored 
in  a  cool  room  which  is  frost-proof  ;  under- 
ground cellars  are  often  suitable.  Single 
layers  of  fruit  are  best  where  there  is  room, 
but  double  layers  are  permissible.  Do  not 
place  paper,  straw,  or  any  other  material  on 
the  shelves  where  fruit  is  to  be  stored  ;  so 
long  as  the  wood  is  quite  clean  and  dry  any 
covering  is  quite  unnecessary  and  useless. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 
Planting  Cabbages. — Cabbages  for  use 
during  spring  must  now  be  planted.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  dig  and  manure  plots  now 
for  this  crop  or  growth  will  be  too  rank.  The 
common  method  of  planting  Cabbages  in 
the  bed  previously  occupied  by  Onions 
cannot  be  greatly  improved  upon,  but  of 
course  it  rests  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
ground  was  thoroughly  prepared  for  the 
Onion  crop.  If  the  seedlings  were  pricked 
out  as  advised  previously  they  may  be  planted 
with  the  trowel  with  very  little  disturbance 
to  the  roots.  Plant  firmly. 

Lifting  Maincrop  Potatoes. — The  main 
crop  of  Potatoes  should  be  lifted  before  the 
autumn  rains  set  in,  as  nothing  is  gained  by 
leaving  the  tubers  in  the  ground  after  this 
month.  After  drying  them,  store  in  frost- 
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proof  sheds,  cellars,  or  in  clamps  in  the  open. 
In  the  latter  case  see  that  the  covering 
of  straw  and  soil  is  sufficiently  deep  to 
exclude  frost.  If  sets  are  required  for  seed 
purposes  they  should  be  selected  now  and 
placed  by  themselves  ;  but  a  change  of  seed 
is  desirable  every  few  years. 

French  Beans.— Where  the  necessary 
conveniences  are  available  a  sowing  of 
Dwarf  Beans  should  now  be  made  in  8-inch 
pots.  A  light  position  in  a  house  where  the 
temperature  does  not  fall  below  60  degrees  is 
necessary.  The  soil  should  consist  of  loam 
with  a  little  old  hotbed  manure  added,  and 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  leave  sufficient  room  for 
a  topdressing  later  on. 

Transplanting  Cauliflowers. — The  plants 
from  a  sowing  of  Cauliflower  made  as 
advised  last  month  are  now  large  enough 


to  prick  out.  Some  should  be  placed  in  a 
bed  of  soil  under  a  cold  frame,  the  rest  being 
put  out  on  a  sheltered  border,  where  they 
will  usually  stand  the  winter  safely. 

Celery. — Continue  earthing  Celery  as 
necessary,  always  choosing  a  dry  day  for  the 
work.  Red  varieties  take  longer  to  blanch 
effectually  than  white  sorts,  the  latter  being 
invariably  grown  solely  for  early  crops. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — A  curious  practice 
among  cottagers  and  others  is  that  of  re- 
moving the  heads  of  Brussels  Sprouts  in 
the  autumn.  The  idea  is  to  induce  the  earlier 
formation  of  "  buttons,"  but  it  is  as  ridiculous 
a  proceeding  as  could  well  be  imagined. 
The  time  for  using  these  heads  is  in  the 
spring  when  the  buttons  have  developed  into 
shoots,  which  is  exactly  what  the  early 
removal  of  the  tops  is  most  likely  to  cause. 


Sowing  Hardy  Annuals. — It  is  always 
well  to  sow  seeds  of  these  plants  as  early  as 
possible,  so  that  a  vigorous  foundation  is 
laid  before  dry  and  hot  weather  sets  in.  In 
light  soils  seeds  may  be  sown  during  early 
autumn,  and  the  young  plants  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  border  all  winter.  Elsewhere 
they  should  be  sown  during  the  first  fine 
days  of  March,  taking  care  to  select  a  calm 
day  when  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
moderately  dry  and  can  be  easily  raked  to 
a  fine  tilth.  The  outlines  of  the  various 
patches  should  be  marked,  and  the  seeds 
sown  thinly  over  the  surface,  either  raking 
them  in  well  afterwards  or  covering  lightly 
with  fine  soil.  Some  people  prefer  to  rake 
a  little  soil  away  before  sowing,  and  after- 
wards use  it  to  cover  the  seeds.  Thin  sowing 
is  essential  to  success,  and  when  the  seedlings 
appear  and  are  large  enough  to  handle  con- 
veniently they  should  be  well  thinned,  for 
densely-grown  plants  become  tall  and  slender, 
producing  few  flowers,  whereas  those  with 
plenty  of  room  branch  well  and  bear  blossoms 
freely  for  a  considerable  period. 

Planting  Anemones. — A  hint  worth  re- 
membering when  planting  Anemones  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  is  to  soak  the  roots  in 
water  for  six  hours,  so  as  to  restore  the 
plumpness  they  have  of  necessity  lost  through 
having  been  so  long  out  of  the  ground. 


To  Prevent  Club  Root. — When  planting 
Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers,  make  a  hole 
with  the  trowel  and  place  the  roots  at  the 
bottom,  then  drop  in  a  handful  of  soot  from 
the  chimney,  say  three  months  old.  Fill  up 
the  hole,  then  water  well.  In  a  few  weeks' 
time  scrape  away  the  soil  from  the  stem, 
place  another  handful  of  soot  round,  and 
cover  up. 

How  to  Get  Manures. — Gardeners  now- 
adays find  it  rather  a  difficult  matter  to 
obtain  yard  manure.  In  summer  time,  when 
mowing  the  lawn,  save  all  grass  cuttings, 
also  the  verge  clippings.  The  same  applies 
to  sweepings  in  winter ;  the  leaves  from 
shrubberies  will  be  very  useful.  Thus  in  the 
course  of  the  year  you  will  have  a  nice  heap 
of  manure.  Mix  a  little  soot  with  it  to  help 
kill  insects. 

Phloxes  from  Cuttings. — The  herbaceous 
Phloxes  are  usually  divided  when  increase 
in  the  stock  is  desired,  but  though  this  method 
is  quite  satisfactory  a  much  larger  number  of 
plants  may  be  obtained  from  one  clump  by 
inserting  cuttings  made  from  the  young 
shoots.  They  should  be  put  into  pots  of 
sandy  soil  and  placed  under  a  handlight 
until  rooted.  These  Phloxes  always  do  best 
when  the  root-run  is  cool,  moist,  and  tolerably 
rich  ;  on  dry  banks  they  are  failures,  espe- 
cially in  hot  summers. 
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Self^clinging   Climbing    Plants 


THE  number  of  distinct  hardy  climb- 
ing   plants  that  will  cling  to  a  bare 
wall    by   means    of     stem     roots     or 
tendrils  is  limited.      In  the  event  of  a  wall 
being    covered   with   wire    netting   a   much 
wider   selection   might   be   made,  for  many 
of    the    Vines,    which    climb    by    means    of 
tendrils,  and   the  Clematis,  which  climb  by 
means  of  twisted  leafstalks,  can  be  grown. 

The  Ivies. — Among  really  self-clinging 
climbers  the  Ivies  are,  of  course,  the  most 
useful,  and  for  certain  places  there  is  nothing 
to  beat  them. 
Scientifically 
all  the  garden 
Ivies  are  said 
to  belong  to 
the  one  species 
of  which  the 
common  Ivy 
of  our  woods, 
Hedera  Helix, 
is  the  type. 
Like  many 
other  widely 
grown  plants, 
it  has  pro- 
duced all  sorts 
of  forms, 
which  are  in 
general  ap- 
pearance very 
widely  sepa- 
rated from  the 
wild  Ivy. 
Some  of  these 
are  mere  oddi- 
ties, but  many 
of  them  are 
very  orna- 
mental, and 
remarkable 
for  large,  pret- 
tily lobed  or 
variegated 
leaves.  With 
a  selection  of 
varieties  a 


made  to  look  very  effective,  but  it  is  no 
use  planting  the  weaker-growing  variegated- 
leaved  sorts  against  a  very  high  wall ;  for 
such  a  position  strong-growing  kinds  only 
should  be  used.  Some  of  the  varieties  climb 
less  freely  than  others,  but  the  majority 
go  ahead  after  they  have  once  become 
established,  and  in  the  first  instance  the 
branches  should  be  secured  to  the  wall  to 
give  them  a  start.  For  an  unfavourable 
position  there  is  nothing  to  beat  the  common, 
large-leaved  Irish  Ivy.  This  succeeds  well 
almost  any- 
where, and  is 
easily  kept 
within  bounds 
by  clipping 
hard  back 
each  Ap  ril. 
For  other 
positions  the 
following  will 
be  found  a 
good  selection. 
Green-leaved 
Ivies. — Algeri- 
ensis,  Amur- 
ensis,  atropur- 
purea,  caen- 
woodiana,  cor- 
rugata,  cren- 
ata,  deltoidea, 
dentata,  digi- 
tata,  himala- 
ica,  minor, 
sagittaefolia, 
and  v  e  n  o  s  a. 
Of  these, 
Amurensis  and 
dentata  are 
remarkable  for 
large  Isaves  ; 
caenwoodiana, 
digitata,  and 
minor  for 
small,  finely  - 
lobed  leaves 
that  are  very 


wall     may     be  A  popular  self-clinging  climbing  plant,  Ampolopsis  Veitchii.          pretty. 
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Silver  and  Golden  Ivies.  —  Good  silver 
variegated  sorts  are  found  in  marginata 
media,  Crippsii,  marginata  rubra,  and  Mader- 
iensis  variegata,  whilst  good  golden  varie- 
gated kinds  are  aurantiaca,  aurea  elegant- 
issima,  chrysomela,  chrysophylla,  flavescens, 
and  palmata  aurea,  A  strong-growing 
variety  with  silver  marbled  leaves  is  seen  in 
maculata.  This  has  leaves  similar  in  size 
and  shape  to  those  of  the  Irish  Ivy,  but  they 
are  prettily  marbled  ;  unfortunately  it  has 
a  bad  habit  of  producing  branches  with 
typical  green  leaves,  which  quickly  out- 
grow the  variegated-leaved  branches  if  not 
removed.  Few  make  the  most  of  an  Ivy- 
covered  wall  ;  hard  pruning  in  spring  is 
much  neglected. 

Ampelopsis. — After  the  Ivy,  the  next 
most  useful  self-clinging  plant  is  Ampelopsis 
Veitchii,  or  Vitis  inconstans,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  This  climbs  by  means  of  tendrils 
which  stick  fast  to  the  wall.  It  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  Another  Am- 
pelopsis which  came  before  the  public  a 
short  time  ago  is  A.  Lowii.  This  has  many 
characters  in  common  with  Veitchii,  but 
the  leaves  are  quite  distinct.  The  new  Vitis 
henryana,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  reddish, 
silvery  marbled  leaves,  possesses  the  ability 
to  support  its  branches  by  means  of  tendrils, 
and  is  well  worth  planting.  Its  means  of 
support  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
Veitchian  Ampelopsis.  Vitis  semicordata  is 
another  Vine  that  is  self -clinging  and  is  worth 
consideration.  It  is  a  Himalayan  plant,  and 
belongs  to  the  Ampelopsis  section  of  the 
Vines.  It  seems  to  be  nearest  to  V.  hima- 
layana,  but  has  much  smaller  leaves.  The 
leaves  are  three  parted,  and  colour  well  in 
autumn.  It  appears  to  be  rare,  and  appar- 
ently is  not  met  with  in  nurseries.  It  is, 


however,  in  cultivation.  This  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  North  American  V.  cor- 
difolia,  a  Vine  that  does  not  climb  in  the 
same  way  but  has  to  twist  its  tendrils  round 
branches,  etc.,  in  order  to  reach  a  height. 

Climbing  Hydrangea. — Hydrangea  peti- 
olaris  is  a  Japanese  plant  that  climbs  by 
means  of  aerial  roots  similarly  to  the  Ivy. 
It  is  a  neat-growing  plant,  and  ought  to 
be  more  widely  cultivated  on  walls  than  it 
is  at  present.  It  is  occasionally  met  with 
under  the  name  of  H.  scandens.  An  annual 
pruning  away  of  outgrowing  shoots  is  all 
that  is  required  to  keep  it  within  bounds. 
A  point  in  its  favour  is  that  it  blossoms  well 
during  late  summer. 

Other  Self  -  clinging  Plants.  —  Two 
plants  allied  to  the  last  named  are  Schizo- 
phragma  hydrangeoides  and  S.  petiolaris, 
two  Chinese  and  Japanese  climbing  or 
trailing  shrubs,  both  in  cultivation  but  both 
exceedingly  rare.  As  they  become  better 
known  they  will  doubtless  be  planted 
largely,  for  they  possess  the  recommendation 
of  being  able  to  support  themselves  by 
aerial  roots.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Hy- 
drangea, both  have  merits  as  flowering 
shrubs.  An  evergreen  plant  known  under 
the  two  names  of  Ercilla  volubilis  and 
Bridgesia  spicata  is  sometimes  recommended 
as  a  self-clinging  climber,  but  it  cannot  be 
depended  on,  and  more  frequently  than  not 
it  has  to  be  given  assistance.  Moreover,  it 
is  not  by  any  means  showy,  therefore  it  is 
better  to  try  one  of  the  previously  mentioned 
subjects  in  preference  to  it.  A  peculiarity 
of  those  shrubs  which  climb  by  means  of 
aerial  roots  is,  that  if  pieces  with  aerial 
roots  are  cut  off  and  inserted  in  the  ground 
as  cuttings,  those  roots  rarely  continue  to 
grow,  and  a  new  start  has  to  be  made. 


To  Protect   Seed    Bed    from  Cats.— 

Bury  several  small  bottles  up  to  the  neck  in 
the  seed  bed,  and  put  in  each  one  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  liquid  ammonia. 

Preserving  Edges  of  Flower  Beds. 
— Where  flower  beds  are  cut  in  the  lawn  a 
neat  edging  makes  a  wonderful  difference  in 
the  appearance,  whereas  it  is  often  noticed 
that  edgings  are  bare  and  ragged.  A  fre- 


quent cause  of  this  is  planting  too  close  to  the 
edge.  When  bedding  out  in  May  and  June 
do  not  overlook  the  fact  that,  although  the 
plants  are  almost  insignificant  at  the  time, 
three  or  four  months  will  make  a  great  differ- 
ence in  their  size  ;  therefore  keep  the  edging 
plants  well  back.  I  have  particularly 
noticed  that  White  Alyssum  is  often  planted 
much  too  near  the  edges. 
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Planting    a    Hardy   Flower    Border 


THE  best  time  to  plant  a  border  of 
hardy  flowers  is  in  October,  but 
the  work  may  be  carried  out  in 
November,  February  or  March,  or  even 
during  winter  in  favourable  weather.  If 
planting  is  completed  in  October  the  plants 
iiave  every  chance  to  become  fairly  well 
established  before  winter  and  will  then  start 
into  vigorous  growth  in  spring.  A  mixed 
border  of  hardy  flowers  ought  to  be  prepared 
thoroughly,  for  most  of  the  kinds  increase 
in  beauty  for  years  without  further  atten- 
tion. Local  conditions  and  circumstances 
usually  influence  the  selection  of  site,  but 
if  there  is  a  choice  of  positions  one  facing 


plants  are  put  in.  Deep  planting  is  a  mis- 
take and  often  leads  to  losses  during  winter. 
Spread  out  the  roots  and  make  the  soil  firm 
about  them. 

There  are  various  ways  of  grouping  flowers 
in  the  mixed  border.  Some  people  place 
them  with  the  view  of  creating  a  colour 
scheme  which,  beginning  with  the  pale  tints, 
progresses  through  harmonious  shades  until 
the  gorgeous  orange  and  scarlet  colours  are 
reached  in  the  centre  of  the  border.  Then 
through  similar  gradations  the  pale  tints  are 
again  reached  at  the  far  end  of  the  border. 
When  such  a  scheme  is  really  well  worked 
out  it  is  very  beautiful,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
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Plan  for  an  autumn  flower  border. 


south-west  is  to  be  preferred.  The  character 
of  the  background  may  easily  add  to  or 
detract  from  the  charm  of  the  flower  display, 
and  should  be  considered.  A  glasshouse  is 
perhaps  the  worst  of  all  backgrounds,  while 
a  shrubbery  or  an  old  wall  is  best. 

Let  the  border  be  as  wide  as  possible  : 
in  a  narrow  border — one  of  3  or  4  feet  in 
width — there  is  little  chance  to  arrange  for 
a  satisfactory  succession  of  blossom.  Six 
feet  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  minimum 
width,  though  a  border  of  ten  or  twelve  feet 
offers  far  greater  scope.  If  the  ground  is  dug 
from  2  to  3  feet  deep,  yard  manure  being 
mixed  in  about  18  inches  below  the  surface 
and  a  sprinkling  of  bone-meal  in  the  upper 
portion,  the  plants  are  almost  certain  to 
succeed.  Planting  ought  not  to  follow 
closely  on  digging.  Let  the  soil  have  two 
or  three  weeks  in  which  to  settle  before  the 


find  flowers  of  the  correct  shade  of  colour  to 
continue  the  succession  of  bloom,  with  the 
result  that  ugly  blanks  occur.  A  more 
satisfactory  plan  for  the  average  amateur 
is  to  arrange  the  border  primarily  with  a 
view  to  its  continuing  gay,  yet  having  an 
eye  also  to  the  juxtaposition  of  colours  so 
that  they  do  not  clash.  While  it  is  a  great 
mistake  either  to  arrange  the  plants  in 
lines  along  the  border  or  to  continue  the 
same  kind  at  intervals  of  a  few  feet,  it  is 
equally  unsatisfactory  in  a  comparatively 
small  border  to  plant  large  groups,  for 
when  they  have  finished  blossoming  unsightly 
blanks  are  left.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  best  to  place 
hardy  plants  in  groups  of  three  of  a  kind, 
arranged  in  triangular  fashion.  The  tallest 
plants  should  be  chiefly  at  the  back  of  the 
border,  though  here  and  there  one  that  is  of 
bold  form  and  vigorous  growth  should  be 
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brought  nearer  the  front.  Thus  monotony 
of  outline,  which  detracts  from  the  charm  of 
a  border,  is  avoided. 

The  plans  shown  on  page  665  represent 
borders  15  yards  long  and  8  feet  wide, 
though  they  serve  as  a  guide  also  in  planting 
smaller  borders.  The  two  containing  peren- 
nial Asters  (Michaelmas  Daisies)  may  either 
be  planted  separately,  or  one  border  may  be 
added  to  the  other,  making  a  total  length  of 
30  yards.  The  borders  have  been  arranged 
with  a  view  to  a  succession  of  bloom  until 
late  autumn,  and  with  an  association  of  colour 
calculated  to  create  a  pleasing  effect.  The 
plants  mentioned  are  not  difficult  to  grow,  and 
all  are  distinct  with  the  exception  of  Lychnis 
chalcedonica,  which  is  included  in  both 
borders.  While  it  is  only  necessary  to  plant 
three  strong  plants  of  most  of  the  kinds  in  a 
group,  in  the  case  of  the  Sweet  Williams, 
Pentstemons,  Aquilegias,  Geums,  Tiarella 
cordifolia,  Sedum  spectabile  rubrum,  Nepeta 
Mussini,  Veronica  rupestris  and  Campanula 
carpatica  several  more  should  be  included. 
The  border  that  does  not  contain  Michaelmas 
Daisies  is  primarily  intended  for  a  summer 
display,  and  the  Snapdragons  should  be 
planted  in  bold  groups. 

COLOUR    SCHEMES 

Colour  Schemes  with  Common 
Flowers. — Often  the  happiest  effects  result 
from  some  informal  grouping  of  plants, 
that  were  arranged  without  any  thought  of 
their  making  a  colour  scheme,  and  one  should 
always  be  on  the  outlook  for  such  effects,  as 
they  often  give  the  key  to  more  ambitious 
schemes  and  combinations.  An  instance 
of  this  kind  is  sometimes  seen  in  a  cottage 
garden,  where  a  bush  of  the  flowering  currant 
(Ribes  sanguineum)  crowns  a  low  wall  of 
loose  stones,  while  underneath  it  and  tum- 
bling over  the  wall  is  a  mass  of  white  Arabis  ; 
how  simple,  yet  how  beautiful  this  proves 
every  spring. 

Lavender  and  China  Roses. — In  light 
soil,  where  it  thrives  best,  Lavender  is  a 
precious  plant  for  grouping  ;  as  in  fact  are 
all  grey  or  silvery -leaved  plants.  A  charming 
border  may  be  planted  of  Lavender  and  the 
old  pink  Monthly  Rose,  in  front  of  the 
Lavender  being  a  broad  band  of  the  autumn 
flowering  Crocus  zonatus.  For  summer  effect 


the  Crocus  is  over -planted  with  a  pale  blue 
Viola  ;  behind  and  among  the  Lavender  are 
clumps  of  the  Madonna  Lily  (Lilium  candi- 
dum),  and  to  succeed  them  the  Cape  Hyacinth 
(Hyacinthus  candicans).  The  border  is 
backed  by  a  screen  of  Honeysuckle.  This 
scheme,  consisting  only  of  common  plants,  is 
a  source  of  great  pleasure  throughout  the 
year,  for  even  at  its  worst  it  has  a  furnished 
appearance.  This  scheme  of  planting  ad- 
mits of  considerable  variation.  For  example, 
for  Crocus  zonatus  might  be  substituted 
Crocus  speciosus,  best  of  all  the  autumn- 
flowering  kinds.  Again,  purple  and  white 
spring-flowering  Crocuses  \vould  prove  very 
effective,  or  Colchiums  might  be  used  for 
autumn  effect,  while  pink  and  white  Gladioli 
could  be  used  in  place  of  Hyacinthus  can- 
dicans. Instead  of  the  Honeysuckle  a 
screen  of  Roses  could  be  used,  and  what 
could  be  better  for  this  purpose  than  the 
hardy  and  free-flowering  Madame  Alfred 
Carriere. 

Here  is  another  design  in  which  Lavender 
forms  an  essential  part.  Imagine  a  long 
hedge  of  Lavender,  with  a  broad  band  of 
lilac  or  mauve  May  -  flowering  Tulips  in 
front,  such  as  Erguste,  or  Rev.  Ewbank. 
(The  pink  Tulip  Clara  Butt  would  go  per- 
fectly with  the  silvery-grey  of  the  Lavender, 
as  also  would  some  of  the  softer  shades  of 
the  rose-pink  varieties.)  The  front  of  the 
border  should  be  finished  off  with  a  line  of 
Pink  Mrs.  Sinkins,  or  the  old  fringed  white 
variety.  The  Tulips  should  be  succeeded  by 
single  China  Asters,  which  in  the  south  can 
be  sown  outdoors. 

The  single  China  Aster  may  be  used  with 
excellent  effect  among  thinly-scattered  trees 
and  shrubs  or  in  large  open  spaces  in  the 
shrubberies.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  dig 
over  the  ground  and  sow  the  seeds ;  in 
warm  gardens  they  will  sow  themselves  and 
come  up  year  after  year. 

Many  beds  of  hardy  plants  can  be  arranged 
to  give  at  least  two  distinct  floral  displays 
during  the  season. 

Paeony  and  Daffodil. — Thus  beds  of 
herbaceous  Paeonies  may  have  Daffodils  and 
Hyacinthus  candicans  planted  among  them  ; 
the  Daffodils  show  well  in  association  with 
the  young  highly-coloured  shoots  of  the 
Paeonies. 
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Perennial  Marguerites  (Chrysanthemum)  and   Phloxes  grouped  in  the  flower  border. 


Another  very  successful  bed  may  be  planted 
with  the  white  Japanese  Anemone  and  the 
yellow  Lilium  Hansoni ;  the  green  foliage  of 
the  Anemone  makes  a  perfect  setting  for 
the  Lilium  flowers,  while  the  Anemone  gives  a 
good  display  during  autumn. 

An  informal  grouping  of  the  pink  and  white 
Japanese  Anemones,  with  groups  of  the 
orange-red  Lilium  pardalinum  among  them, 
gives  a  double  display  and  is  very  effective. 
The  Japanese  Stonecrop  (Sedum  spectabile) 
makes  a  very  effective  bed  for  the  summer, 
while  Daffodils  should  be  interplanted  for  a 
spring  display. 

Achillea  filipendulina  is  a  splendid  yellow- 
flowered  Yarrow  for  a  large  bed,  and  Globe 
Flowers  or  Trollius  may  be  planted  between 
for  a  spring  show. 

Hollyhock  and  Plantain  Lily. — Holly- 
hocks are  most  effective  in  the  garden  ; 
they  show  best  against  a  background  of 
trees  or  a  tall  hedge.  Hollyhocks  also  look 
charming  when  planted  in  front  of  an  old 
creeper-clad  wall,  especially  if  in  front  of 
the  Hollyhocks  are  grouped  such  fine  foliage 
plants  as  Funkia  Sieboldi  (Plantain  Lily) 


and  Acanthus.  Hollyhocks  should  be  raised 
from  seed  every  year,  as  they  are  then  less 
liable  to  the  Hollyhock  rust,  that  proved  so 
destructive  as  practically  to  banish  them 
from  our  gardens  for  some  years.  If  seed 
is  sown  in  January  or  February  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  the  plants  will  bloom  the  same 
year ;  if  sown  out  of  doors  in  June  the  seed- 
lings will  blossom  in  the  year  following. 

White-flowered  Honesty  is  very  beautiful 
in  the  wilder  parts  of  a  garden,  especially  if 
arranged  in  front  of  dark  evergreens  ; 
later  in  the  season  its  silvery  seed-vessels 
prolong  the  display.  So  fine  is  the  white 
variety  of  the  common  Honesty  that  it  is 
surprising  it  is  not  grown  more  generally. 
It  looks  very  well  also  when  mixed  with 
the  common  or  purple -flowered  form.  In 
similar  situations  the  Evening  Primrose 
(Oenothera  lamarckiana)  and  the  common 
Rocket  or  Dame's  Violet  (Hesperis  matrona- 
lis)  are  easily  naturalised  and  prove  most 
effective.  The  double  forms  of  the  Common 
Rocket  are  precious  plants  for  the  garden,  but 
require  good  cultivation,  and  to  be  propa- 
gated annually  by  means  of  off-shoots  ;  it 
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is  through  neglect  of  this  that  the  plant  is  so 
often  lost,  and  unjustly  considered  difficult 
to  grow. 

Phloxes  are  valuable  for  garden  decora- 
tion, either  grouped  by  themselves  or  with 
other  plants  in  the  mixed  border.  They 
•can  be  had  in  a  great  variety  of  colours,  from 
pure  white,  through  varying  shades  of  pink, 
rose  and  red,  to  orange-scarlet,  in  addition  to 
violet,  lilac,  lavender  and  purple.  Varieties 
of  purple  and  lilac  and  allied  shades  look  best 
when  grouped  with  white -flowered  sorts 
and  silvery  foliage  plants  ;  if  planted  in  a 
slightly  shaded  position  they  are  still  more 
effective,  a  suggestion  that  applies  to  most 
flowers  of  purple  shading. 

A  Beautiful  Colour  Scheme  can  be 
carried  out  with  Phloxes  alone,  starting  with 
the  violet  and  lavender  shades,  following 
with  creamy  white  ;  this  leads  up  to  the 
paler  shades  of  rose  and  pink,  which  should 
be  followed  by  the  red  and  orange-scarlet, 
white  succeeding.  The  front  of  the  border 
•could  be  finished  off  by  a  line  of  the  dwarf 
white-flowered  variety  Tapis  Blanc,  or  a 


broad,  irregular  band  of  white  Violas  would 
look  very  well.  Most  effective  of  all,  perhaps, 
is  an  edging  of  the  grey-leaved  Lavender 
Cotton  (Santolina  chamaecyparissus).  The 
tall,  small,  white-flowered  Phlox  paniculata 
is  especially  useful  for  large  groups  at  the 
back  of  the  borders  or  for  grouping  in  the 
shrubbery. 

Some  of  the  stronger-growing  sorts  are 
well  suited  to  beds  on  the  lawn.  Suitable 
combinations  are  the  dwarf  white  Tapis 
Blanc  and  the  purple  Le  Mahdi ;  the  gorgeous 
orange-scarlet  G.  A.  Strohlein  and  Frau 
Ant.  Buchner,  the  best  of  the  white-flowered 
Phloxes. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best  sorts 
for  massing  :  White,  P.  paniculata,  tall,  with 
small  flowers,  Fiancee,  Frau  Ant.  Buchner, 
Friefraulein  von  Lassberg,  Mrs.  Jenkins, 
Sulphide  and  Tapis  Blanc.  Violet-blue: 
Dr.  Charcot,  Lord  Rayleigh,  Iris,  Le  Mahdi 
and  Widar.  Mauve  and  Lilac  shades  :  Vio- 
letta,  Antonin  Mercie,  Ellen  Willmott,  Eugene 
Danzanvilliers,  La  Vogue,  Lady  Peel  and 
Queen  Alexandra.  Orange-scarlet :  Coqueli- 


Flower  borders  in  a  suburban  garden. 
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cot,  Dr.  Konigshofer,  Etna,  Flambeau  and 
G.  A.  Strohlein.  Salmon-pink  and  Rosy- 
salmon  :  Elizabeth  Campbell,  Pantheon, 
Beauty  of  Warwick,  Mrs.  Oliver  and  Doreen. 
Pink  shades :  Gruppenkonig,  Mme.  Paul 
Dutrie,  Selma,  Sheriff  Ivory.  Red :  Boule 
de  Feu  and  Brilliant.  Gen.  Van  Heutz  is 
salmon-red  with  white  centre  and  Mons. 
Kind  is  orange-red. 

The  blue  and  white  annual  Lupin  named 
Hartwegi  will  flower  all  the  season  if  the  old 
flowers  are  picked  off.  It  looks  well  when 
grouped  with  white  Phlox  or  in  front  of  the 
white  Everlasting  Pea  (Lathyrus  latifolius) 
The  Pearl.  The  white  Everlasting  Pea 
associates  splendidly  with  Clematis  Hender- 
soiii — which  has  small  bluish-purple  flowers — 
especially  if  some  of  the  shoots  are  allowed 
to  intermingle.  Clematis  of  the  Jackmanni 
type  may  be  used  in  the  same  way ;  they 
flower  later  and  would  follow  the  Lathyrus, 
over  which  they  should  be  trained.  Forget- 
me-nots  among  thinly-disposed  shrubs  are 
very  effective. 

The  Apennine  Anemone  (Anemone  apen- 
nina),  Glory  of  the  Snow  (Chionodoxa 
Luciliae),  Winter  Aconite  (Eranthis  hyema- 
lis),  and  Grape  Hyacinth  (Muscari  Heavenly 
Blue),  ought  to  be  more  generally  used  for 
carpeting  the  ground  in  such  situations,  as 


on  all  but  very  heavy  soils  they  grow  and 
increase  as  freely  as  weeds.  The  Anemone 
is  especially  useful,  for  it  will  grow  freely 
among  thin  grass.  It  is  happy  also  among 
hardy  ferns.  There,  too,  Cyclamen  neapoli- 
tanum  should  be  grouped ;  it  bears  its  rose- 
red  flowers  from  August  to  October,  and  the 
leaves  are  very  attractive.  A  strong,  well- 
established  plant  will  produce  hundreds  of 
flowers.  This  charming  Cyclamen  may  be 
naturalised  on  gritty,  stony  banks  and  in 
hollows  under  trees  ;  plenty  of  leaf-soil 
should  be  mixed  in  the  soil,  fallen  leaves 
allowed  to  collect  about  them  and  decay. 

In  open  spaces  the  annual  Poppies  are 
very  effective  ;  such,  for  example,  as  the 
Shirley  Poppies,  in  their  delightful  range 
of  colours,  or  the  Opium  Poppy  (Papaver 
somniferum),  having  large,  showy  flowers 
and  glaucous  foliage.  Perhaps  most  effective 
of  all  for  this  purpose  is  the  scarlet  and  black 
Poppy,  Papaver  commutatum  (umbrosum). 

Two  of  the  finest  varieties  of  the  Oriental 
Poppy,  Jeannie  Mawson  and  Mrs.  Perry,  make 
beautiful  beds,  if  among  them  are  planted 
Gladioli  or  the  Cape  Hyacinth  (Hyacinthus 
candicans),  or  the  purple  Cone  flower  (Echin- 
acea  purpurea)  might  be  interplanted  with 
them.  The  beautiful  Globe  Thistle  (Echinops 
Ritro)  would  serve  the  same  purpose. 


Potting-on  Young  Plants. — It  is  most 
important  that  young  plants  which  are  being 
grown  on  in  small  pots  with  the  intention  of 
being  moved  into  others  later  on  should  not 
be  allowed  to  get  by  any  means  pot-bound. 
This  must  of  necessity  check  their  growth, 
and  many  sorts  are  ruined  by  being  induced 
to  bloom  far  before  their  proper  time.  The 
best  time  to  give  them  a  move  is  when  the 
roots  are  showing  well  on  the  outside  of  the 
ball  of  soil ;  this  is  readily  ascertained  by 
gently  tapping  the  plants  out  of  their  pots. 
Do  not  think  to  save  time  and  trouble  by 
moving,  say,  a  plant  in  a  4-inch  pot  into 
one  8  or  9  inches  in  diameter.  The 
large  bulk  of  soil  which  has  to  be  placed 
around  the  plant  must  become  sour  from 
frequent  watering,  and  of  course  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  water  only  the  part  which 
may  be  presumed  to  contain  roots.  Rather 


move  such  a  plant  first  into  a  6-inch  pot, 
in  which  it  may  be  expected  to  grow  on  in  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  manner. 

Wintering  Plants  in  Frames.— 
Hydrangeas,  Fuchsias,  and  many  similar 
plants  may  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  during 
the  winter  months,  when  there  is  usually 
great  difficulty  in  finding  room  in  the  green- 
house for  all  the  various  plants  without 
overcrowding.  If  such  plants  are  kept  on 
the  dry  side — which  does  not  mean  allowing 
them  to  become  dust-dry — there  need  be 
little  apprehension  of  their  being  damaged 
by  frost,  especially  if  the  glass  can  be  covered 
with  bags  or  mats  during  severe  weather. 
Damp  is  really  more  to  be  feared  than  frost, 
and  in  view  of  this  it  is  advisable  to  do  any 
watering  that  becomes  necessary  on  bright, 
sunny  days,  when  superfluous  moisture  can 
be  dispelled  by  free  ventilation. 
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A  Lavender  Hedge. 


Flower   Garden    Herbs 


EVERY  flower  garden  ought  to  con- 
tain a  few  herbs,  for  by  reason  of 
their  fragrant  leaves  or  blossom  they 
invest  the  beds  and  borders  with  an  old- 
world  charm.  What,  for  instance,  can  be 
more  delightful  than  a  Lavender  hedge 
in  the  little  formal  garden,  the  rose  garden, 
or  dividing  the  flowers  from  the  fruit 
and  vegetables  ?  It  is  attractive  through- 
out the  year,  though  especially  so  when  in 
bloom,  and  the  dried  flower  spikes  are 
indispensable.  In  the  following  notes  the 
chief  herbs  suited  to  the  flower  garden 
are  described,  and  the  reader  is  told  how  to 
grow  them. 

Lavender. — It  is  scarcely  necessary  here 
to  remark  on  the  value  of  Lavender  in  the 
commercial  world,  in  the  home,  and  in 
the  garden.  Lavender  water  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  all  perfumes,  and  the 


fragrant  flower  spikes  when  cut  and  dried' 
are  in  great  demand.  Lavender  is  easily 
grown.  It  thrives  best  in  well-drained, 
rather  light  soil,  and  prefers  a  sheltered 
position.  In  exposed  spots  and  in  heavy 
soil  it  is  not  usually  satisfactory.  It  is 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings  inserted  in 
sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame  or  under  a  hand- 
light  in  August  and  September.  Make  the 
cuttings  from  shoots  of  the  current  year's 
growth,  1|  to  3  inches  in  length,  inserting 
one-third  of  each  cutting  in  the  soil.  Re- 
move the  tips  of  the  young  plants  early  in 
February  to  make  them  bushy.  In  spring, 
late  March  or  early  April,  plant  them  on  a 
border  out  of  doors.  It  is  advisable  during 
the  first  season  to  pinch  off  the  tips  of  the 
shoots  several  times  to  ensure  the  prodiic- 
tion  of  side  branches.  By  the  following 
September  or  October,  a  year  from  the  time 
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of  inserting  the  cuttings,  the  plants  should  be 
set  out  in  the  border  where  they  are  to 
remain.  If  planted  18  inches  apart  in  a 
line,  Lavender  plants  make  a  delightful 
hedge.  After  the  blooms  are  cut  late  in 
July  or  early  in  August,  the  hedge  should 
be  trimmed  into  shape  with  shears.  After 
about  five  years  Lavender  bushes  usually 
become  bare  and  straggling,  and  it  is  then 
advisable  to  replace  them  by  young  plants 
raised  from  cuttings.  In  warm  gardens  on 
light  soil  Lavender  is  a  long-lived  plant, 
and  forms  striking  bushes. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Lavender  in  cul- 
tivation. Lavandula  spica  is  the  plant  com- 
monly cultivated  in  gardens.  Of  this  there 
is  a  white  variety,  alba,  which  may  be  grown 
as  a  novelty,  but  it  is  not  so  useful,  and 
a  variety,  nana,  a  dwarf  Lavender  about 
1  foot  high  when  in  flower,  and  valuable  as 
an  edging.  The  Lavender  grown  exten- 
sively in  the  Mitcham  district  for  commercial 
purposes  differs  from  the  common  garden 
Lavender  and  is  known  as  Lavandula  vera. 
To  ensure  that  Lavender  shall  retain  its 
fragrance  throughout  a  long  period,  some 
care  is  necessary  in  cutting  and  drying  the 
flower  spikes.  These  should  be  cut  when 
fully  expanded,  but  before  the  blossoms 
begin  to  fall,  and  when  they  are  quite  dry. 
Spread  them  out  to  dry  in  a  cool,  shady 
place,  not,  as  is  often  done,  in  the  full  sun, 
for  the  drying  process  must  be  gradual. 
When  dry  tie  them  up  and  hang  in  a  cool, 
dry  cupboard  until  required  for  use. 

Those  who  do  not  possess  plants  from 
which  to  take  cuttings  can  raise  Lavender 
from  seeds,  sowing  from  April  to  June  on 
a  border  out  of  doors  or  in  a  cold  frame. 
Lavender  is  a  native  of  South  Europe,  and 
appears,  according  to  records,  to  have  been 
first  introduced  to  Britain  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Rosemary. — Rosmarinus  officinalis  is, 
next  to  Lavender,  chief  favourite  among 
flower  garden  herbs.  It  is  an  evergreen  shrub, 
from  2  to  4  feet  or  more  in  height,  native  of 
Southern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
flowers,  which  appear  in  spring,  are  white 
tinged  with  pale  blue,  and  the  leaves  are 
fragrant.  Rosemary  is  propagated  by  seeds 
sown  on  a  border  out  of  doors  during  spring 
or  summer,  by  cuttings  inserted  under  a 


handlight  or  in  a  cold  frame  from  August  to- 
October,  and  by  layering  the  lower  branches 
during  July  and  August.  The  bushes  will 
grow  freely  in  most  garden  soils  that  are 
well  drained  but  need  a  rather  warm  and 
sheltered  position ;  in  cold  gardens  they 
should  be  planted  in  a  border  at  the  foot 
of  a  south  or  south-west  wall.  In  spring, 
when  in  flower,  the  bushes  are  very  attrac- 
tive. 

Rue. — There  are  many  sorts  of  Rue 
(botanists  list  as  many  as  forty),  but  the 
only  one  worthy  of  mention  here  is  Ruta 
graveolens,  the  Common  Rue.  It  is  an 
evergreen,  somewhat  shrubby  plant,  growing 
2  to  3  feet  in  height,  with  grey-green  leaves, 
and  yellow  flowers,  which  are  freely  borne 
from  June  to  August.  The  presence  of  a 
volatile  oil  gives  the  Rue  a  very  strong 
odour  and  an  acrid  taste.  Choose  a  fairly 
warm  and  sheltered  position,  and  plant  in 
well-drained  soil.  Propagation  is  by  seeds 
sown  on  a  border  out  of  doors  in  spring  and 
early  summer,  also  by  cuttings  inserted  in 
a  cold  frame  or  under  a  handlight  in  late 
summer  and  autumn. 

Sage.  —  The  Common  Sage  (Salvia 
officinalis)  is  a  familiar  garden  herb  having 
bitter  and  aromatic  properties.  Propagation 
is  by  seeds  sown  on  a  border  out  of  doors 
during  March  and  April,  and  by  cuttings, 
which  will  root  readily  in  a  closed  frame  or 
handlight  during  the  summer.  A  rather 
light  loamy  soil  is  the  most  satisfactory. 
It  is  preferable  to  renew  Sage  bushes  every 
second  or  third  year,  for  after  that  period 
they  become  of  straggling  and  untidy  appear- 
ance. The  grey  tint  of  the  foliage  and  the* 
rich  blue  flowers  of  Salvia  officinalis  are 
distinctly  ornamental,  and  this  plant  might 
with  advantage  be  more  frequently  used  in 
shrubbery  and  garden  borders.  During 
summer  the  Sage  leaves  should  be  gathered 
fresh  as  required.  In  autumn  cut  off  the 
branches,  dry  and  tie  up  in  bunches  for  winter 
use  ;  or  the  leaves  may  be  stripped  off  when 
dry,  rubbed  between  the  hands  and  kept  in 
a  tin. 

Lavender  Cotton. — The  botanical  name 
of  this  plant  is  Santoh'na  chamoecyparissus. 
It  grows  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  high,  and 
forms  a  compact,  close-growing  bush  with 
grey  stems  and  leaves.  Towards  the  end 
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of  June  and  during  July  the  yellow  flower- 
heads,  resembling  little  balls,  appear  in 
quantity  and  render  the  bush  of  more  than 
ordinary  decorative  value.  It  may  be 
grouped  along  the  front  of  the  shrubbery  or 
mixed  flower  border  or  used  as  an  edging. 
On  account  of  the  greyish-white  foliage, 
which  persists  during  winter,  this  is  a  favourite 
plant  for  use  in  colour  beds  or  borders  of 
shrubs  and  in  summer  bedding.  As  a  small 
hedge,  9  to  18  inches  in  height,  it  is  most 
effective,  and  withstands  cutting  with  shears 
almost  if  not  quite  as  well  as  Privet.  The 
Lavender  Cotton  has  a  strong,  rather  agree- 
able fragrance,  which  is  distasteful  to  moths, 
so  dried  shoots  are  sometimes  used  in  the 
household  drawers  and  wardrobes  in  prefer- 
ence to  naphthaline  balls. 

Hyssop. — Hyssopus  officinalis  is  a  South 
European  dwarf  evergreen  shrub  of  which 
both  leaves  and  flowers  are  bitter  and 
aromatic,  and  are  used  when  green  or  dry 
for  seasoning.  Hyssop  is  propagated  by 
seeds  sown  out  of  doors  in  April  or  May, 
from  cuttings  inserted  under  a  handlight 
on  a  sheltered  border  during  summer,  and 
by  division  in  autumn.  The  plants  need  a 
fairly  warm  position  in  light  and  well- 
drained  soil.  If  the  ground  is  heavy,  work 
in  leaf-mould,  sand,  and  old  mortar  rubble 
previous  to  planting.  There  are  three  sorts, 
having  red,  blue,  and  white  flowers  respec- 
tively. Replace  the  old  plants  by  young 
ones  every  third  or  fourth  year. 

Wormwood,  Tarragon,  and  Southern- 
wood.— These  are  species  of  Artemisia 
possessing  bitter  and  tonic  properties. 
Southernwood  (Artemisia  abrotanum)  has 
finely  divided  greyish- green  leaves  which 
give  the  plants  a  decidedly  ornamental 


aspect.  Tarragon  (Artemisia  dracunculus) 
is  the  source  of  Tarragon  vinegar  and  oil 
of  Tarragon,  and  is  used  for  seasoning. 
The  Common  Wormwood  (Artemisia  ab- 
sinthium) is  a  British  plant  frequently 
cultivated  in  cottage  gardens,  possessing 
bitter  and  tonic  properties.  Artemisias  are 
increased  by  cuttings  in  spring  and  early 
summer  and  by  division  in  March.  They 
prefer  a  well-drained  rather  light  soil. 
Collect  and  dry  the  shoots  in  autumn. 
Fairly  hard  pruning  is  desirable  in  February 
or  March,  as  the  plants  grow  rapidly,  reaching 
from  2  to  4  feet  in  height.  They  add  interest 
and  beauty  to  the  flower  and  shrubbery 
borders. 

Thyme. — Species  of  Thymus  (Thyme)  are 
among  the  most  widely  cultivated  herbs  for 
household  use,  and  they  are  ornamental 
garden  plants,  thriving  in  dry,  stony  soils. 
The  Common  Thyme  (Thymus  vulgaris)  is 
native  of  Spain  and  Italy.  In  a  dried  and 
green  state  it  is  largely  used  in  soups,  sauces, 
etc.,  the  flavour  being  aromatic  and  agree- 
able to  most  palates.  The  Lemon  Thyme 
(Thymus  serpyllum  citriodorus)  is  used  for 
similar  purposes.  The  best  Thymes  for 
garden  decoration  are  Golden  Lemon  Thyme 
(T.  citriodorus  aureus),  Silver  Lemon  Thyme 
(T.  citriodorus  argenteus),  6  to  9  inches  high  ; 
Woolly-leaved  Mountain  Thyme  (T.  lanu- 
ginosus)  and  the  Wild  Mountain  Thyme 
(serpyllum)  both  3  inches  high.  These 
may  worthily  find  a  place  in  the  rock 
garden,  or  be  used  as  an  edging  to  a  border 
by  the  side  of  a  gravel  walk.  Propagation 
is  by  division  in  early  spring  and  by  raising 
plants  from  seeds.  These  should  be  sown 
preferably  in  pans  of  sandy  soil  in  a  cold 
frame  from  April  to  June. 


Bastard  Trenching. — A  good  deal  has 
been  written  about  trenching,  some  authori- 
ties declaring  that  the  proceeding  is  nothing 
but  beneficial,  while  others  consider  it  folly 
to  bring  crude  subsoil  to  the  surface  to  plant 
and  sow  in  it.  The  novice  will  be  well 
advised  to  carry  out  what  is  known  as  "  bas- 
tard trenching  "  at  least  for  a  few  years,  as 
by  this  means  the  under-soil  is  gradually 
improved  before  being  finally  brought  to  the 


surface.  To  bastard  trench  a  plot  first  take 
off  the  top  spit  at  one  end  to  a  width  of  two 
feet,  and  wheel  this  to  the  end  where  the  work 
will  be  completed.  The  second  spit  is  then 
well  broken  up,  and  plenty  of  decaying 
garden  rubbish  worked  in,  while  a  layer  of 
manure  is  placed  at  the  top.  Mark  off 
another  two  feet,  and  turn  the  top  spit  from 
this  on  to  the  other.  If  this  is  repeated 
annually,  two  feet  of  good  soil  will  result. 


.  / 
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Perpetual   flowering  China  Rose  Chin  Chin  China. 
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Giant    Plants    for   the    Outdoor   Garden 


THERE  are  several  small  groups  of 
plants  which  are  most  convenient^ 
dealt  with  separately,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  used  for  special  purposes,  as 
each  one  possesses  some  mark  of  indi- 
viduality which  is  not  shared  by  other 
plants.  The  Pampas  Grass  is  a  case  in 
point.  Though  strictly  a  grass,  it  has 
evergreen  leaves  and  grows  to  a  large  size, 
forming  a  striking  feature  wherever  it  is 
planted.  In  the  following  notes  attention 
is  directed  to  a  few  of  these  special  plants, 
details  of  cultivation  being  appended. 

Agave  ameri- 
cana,  the  so-called 
American  Aloe,  is  a 
conspicuous  plant  in 
southern  gardens. 
Its  thick,  thorn-edged 
leaves,  with  ferocious 
terminal  spines,  are 
distinct  from  those 
of  any  other  outdoor 
plant,  while  its  pole- 
like  inflorescences 
may  be  from  10  to 
18  feet  high.  If 
planted  in  any  good 
garden  soil  it  grows 
vigorously.  Propa- 
gation is  by  offsets 
and  seeds. 

Arundo     Donax 

is  a  handsome  Bamboo-like  plant  which 
forms  long,  strong  shoots  from  under- 
ground stems.  It  is  found  wild  in  South 
Europe,  and  is  well  adapted  for  planting 
in  moist  situations  which  are  not  seriously 
affected  by  late  frosts.  The  stems,  12 
to  15  feet  high,  bear  blue-green  leaves 
6  to  9  inches  long.  There  is  a  variety  with 
leaves  beautifully  striated  with  silver ;  it"  is, 
however,  more  tender  than  the  other,  and 
is  only  suitable  for  planting  out  of  doors  in 
the  mildest  parts  of  the  country.  Propa- 
gation is  by  division  of  the  clumps  and  rich 
soil  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  best  results. 

Gordyline    australis  is  a  very  beautiful 
tree  which  lends  a  tropical  air  to  many  a 
43 


The  Pampas  Grass  (Cortaderia  argentea). 


garden  in  the  south  and  west  counties. 
On  a  trunk  several  times  branched  large 
heads  of  long,  narrow  evergreen  leaves  are 
borne,  and  during  summer  immense  pan- 
icles of  white  fragrant  flowers  are  produced. 
C.  indivisa,  also  suitable  only  for  a  mild 
climate,  has  handsome  leaves  3  to  4  feet  long 
and  4  to  6  inches  wide,  green  with  an  orange- 
red  midrib. 

Cortaderia  argentea,  sometimes  called 
Gynerium  argenteum,  is  the  Pampas  Grass 
of  gardens.  A  native  of  Brazil,  it  is  well 
known  as  a  vigorous  evergreen,  growing 
5  to  6  feet  high, 
twice  that  height 
when  in  flower,  and 
forming  large,  wide- 
spreading  clumps 
which  are  peculiarly 
attractive  when 
placed  on  the  lawn 
or  in  other  con- 
spicuous positions  ; 
a  background  of 
dark  foliage  helps  to 
show  off  the  beauti- 
ful large  feathery 
plumes  of  creamy- 
white  flowers  which 
appear  in  early 
autumn.  In  the 
variety  called  Ren- 
datleri  the  flowers 

are  of  reddish-purple  tint,  while  C.  elegans 
is  smaller  in  every  way  than  the  type 
and  of  special  value  for  little  gardens. 
There  are  other  species — conspicua,  jubata, 
and  kermesiana,  but  they  are  no  im- 
provement on  the  older  and  better  known 
sorts.  The  Pampas  Grass  thrives  in  ordin- 
ary good  garden  soil  and  any  necessary 
transplanting  should  be  carried  out  in 
spring.  Propagation  is  by  division  of  the 
clumps  in  spring;  It  is  advisable  to  pot 
the  divisions  and  keep  them  under  glass  until 
well  rooted.  Towards  the  end  of  winter, 
when  a  large  percentage  of  the  leaves  have 
turned  brown,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  remove 
most  of  the  foliage  in  order  to  leave  room 
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A  giant  ornamental  Grass  (Miscanthus  sinensis). 


for  the  development  of  young  leaves.  Strong 
gloves  must  be  worn  for  this  work,  for  the 
margins  of  the  leaves  cut  like  knives.  Manure 
or  manure  water  may  be  given  with  advantage 
during  summer. 

Gunnera  manicata  is  a  showy  plant 
from  Brazil  suitable  for  placing  near  water, 
in  such  a  position  that  the  crown  of  the 
plant  can  remain  dry  and  the  roots  enter 
the  water.  It  resembles  a  gigantic  Rhubarb, 
for  the  rounded  but  deeply  lobed  leaves  are 
from  4  to  9  feet  across  and  are  borne  on 
stout  stems  of  a  similar  length.  In  some 
Cornish  gardens  the  leaves  have  measured 
11  feet  across.  It  needs  a  little  protection 
in  spring  just  when  the  leaves  are  commencing 
to  grow.  Rich  soil  and  an  annual  dressing 
of  cow  manure  are  essential.  Propagation 
is  by  removing  offsets  in  early  spring.  There 
are  other  less  decorative  kinds  of  Gunnera. 


Miscanthus.  — 

All  the  kinds  are 
useful  plants  and 
group  \vell  with 
Bamboos  either  in 
the  garden  proper 
or  about  the  banks 
of  pond  or  stream. 
They  require  good 
loamy  soil  which 
retains  a  fair 
amount  of  moisture 
even  in  dry 
weather.  As  all 
are  vigorous 
growers  a  surface 
dressing  of  well- 
decayed  manure 
applied  in  May  is 
beneficial.  The 
leaves  die  to  the 
ground  line  each 
winter  but  they 
should  not  be  cut 
down  until  spring, 
for  although  brown 
they  are  effective 
during  winter.  Pro- 
pagation is  effected 
by  division  of  the 
clumps  in  spring 
just  as  growth  is 
commencing.  Mis- 
canthus japonicus  is  the  commonest  kind. 
It  is  found  in  Japan  and  other  countries, 
and  forms  handsome  clumps  4  to  6  feet 
high.  The  flowers  are  brownish  in  colour, 
and  borne  in  plume-like  heads.  The  leaves 
of  the  type  are  green,  whilst  in  the  variety 
variegatus  they  are  marked  with  silver 
lines  and  in  the  variety  zebrinus  with 
transverse  bands  of  gold.  Miscanthus 
sinensis,  from  China  and  Japan,  is  a  hand- 
some green-leaved  kind  3  to  4  feet  high, 
whilst  M.  saccharifer,  from  Japan,  attains 
a  height  of  12  to  15  feet.  It  forms  less 
dense  clumps  than  the  others. 

Phormium  tenax,  sometimes  called  the 
New  Zealand  Flax,  on  account  of  the  fibre 
from  its  leaves  being  used  as  flax  in  its 
native  country,  is  an  excellent  plant  for  the 
water  side  and  other  moist  positions  in  the 
milder  parts  of  the  country.  A  large  number 
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of  long,  leathery,  strap-shaped  leaves,  often 
5  or  6  feet  long  and  3  inches  wide,  are  pro- 
duced from  a  common  rootstock.  Increase 
is  by  removing  fresh  growths  which  arise  at 
the  base  and  by  seeds.  There  are  forms  with 
green  and  variegated  leaves. 

Sorghum  vulgare,  the    Guinea  Corn,  is 
a  useful  grain  and  fodder  plant  in  tropical 
and  semi-tropical    countries.     Here   it  may 
be  grown  from  seed  in  spring  for  decorative 
garden    work     during    summer.     It    grows 
5  to   6  feet  high 
and  forms  hand- 
some leaves. 

Zea  May,  the 
Indian  Corn,  is 
a  handsome  plant 
when  grown  in 
rich,  moist  soil. 
Seeds  may  either 
be  planted  in 
pots  or  out  of 
doors ;  if  the 
former  method 
is  adopted,  care 
must  be  taken 
that  the  plants 
are  not  kept 
long  in  small 
pots  before  being 
planted  out,  for 
they  soon  be- 
come stunted. 
Varieties  with 
variegated  leaves 
may  be  procured, 
and  both  these 
and  green- leaved 
kinds  are  excel- 
lent for  grouping 
near  the  water 
side  or  for  plant- 
ing in  beds  of 
mixed  ornamen- 
tal foliage  plants. 
Zizania  aqua- 
tica  is  a  North 
American  grass 
that  may  only 
be  grown  suc- 
cessfully in  rich 
mud  which  is 
covered  by  a  few 


inches  of  water.  It  is  an  annual,  and  grows  in 
a  few  months  from  the  seedling  stage  to  the 
adult  plant  10  to  12  feet  high.  In  addition 
to  bearing  bold  foliage,  it  produces  long 
terminal  panicles  of  flowers.  The  flowers 
are  followed  by  rice-like  seeds,  called 
Indian  rice.  A  peculiarity  of  the  seed  is 
that  it  may  only  be  kept  alive  through- 
out winter  by  storing  it  in  water.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  sow  seeds  under  glass  in  March 
and  plant  out  the  seedlings  in  May. 


The  Club  Palm  (Cordyline  or  Dracaena  austrahs). 
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Notes   of   Practical    Interest 


PERPETUAL  Carnations  Out  of 
Doors. — The  Perpetual-flowering  Car- 
nation is  thought  by  many  to  be  a 
greenhouse  subject  pure  and  simple,  but 
this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  It 
has  proved  to  be  at  home  in  the  open 
garden  to  such  an  extent  that  many 
prophesy  that  the  Border  Carnations  are 
likely  to  be  almost  superseded  in  the  future. 
Of  course,  the  value  of  the  Perpetuals  lies 
in  their  continual  blossoming,  for  whereas 
Border  Carnations  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  garden  for  a  month  or  so,  the  perpetual- 
flowering  varieties  will  bloom  from  the  time 
they  are  planted  until  the  arrival  of  frost. 
It  is  advisable  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
results  to  have  well-developed  plants,  pre- 
ferably showing  buds,  ready  by  planting 
time  in  May,  and  they  must  be  hardened 
prior  to  being  put  out  if  they  have  been 
growing  in  a  greenhouse.  These  Carnations 
will  thrive  in  most  soils  provided  they  are 
well  cultivated,  and  they  may  be  grown 
either  in  borders  or  in  beds.  Those  who  have 
not  as  yet  tried  growing  Perpetual  Carnations 
outside  might  do  worse  than  fill  a  bed 
(usually  planted  with  ordinary  summer 
bedding  plants)  with  them  as  a  trial,  and  I 
think  the  result  can  hardly  be  anything  but 
satisfactory.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
plants  will  stand  ordinary  winters  without 
being  harmed  in  southern  gardens. 

Sterilising  Soil  for  Sowing.— The 
value  of  sterilising  soil  for  potting  and  other 
purposes  is  now  generally  recognised,  but 
unfortunately  there  are  many  who,  while 
admitting  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  operation,  are  yet  prevented  from 
practising  it  owing  to  lack  of  convenience. 
No  doubt  this  difficulty  will  be  surmounted 
in  the  future,  rendering  it  possible  to  sterilise 
small  quantities  of  soil  with  but  little  ex- 
pense. It  is,  however,  quite  simple  to  steril- 
ise the  soil  of  seed-pans  and  boxes  after  they 
are  prepared  for  sowing.  These  are  usually 
watered  by  immersion  before  the  seeds  are 
sown,  and  if  instead  of  placing  the  pans  in 
cold  water  they  are  stood  in  boiling  water, 
all  the  harmful  contents  of  the  soil  will  be 


destroyed.  The  soil  must  be  properly  soaked, 
and  it  is  best  to  allow  the  pans  to  stand  aside 
for  a  couple  of  hours  before  seeds  are  sown. 
Seedlings  will  thus  possess  the  advantage  of 
growing  in  soil  which  is  not  harmful,  and  a 
good  start  in  life  is  thus  assured  them. 

Overcrowded  Growths  of  Herba- 
ceous Plants. — In  the  early  spring,  when 
new  growths  appear  on  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, it  will  be  noticed  that  these  are  very 
thick  on  such  plants  as  Phloxes,  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  etc.  If  the  clumps  are  vigorous, 
not  having  been  divided  for  some  years,  the 
number  of  growths  on  one  plant  is  very  large. 
Now,  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  that 
these  shoots  can  develop  properly  and 
flower  as  they  should  when  they  are  so 
crowded  ;  yet  very  few  ever  think  of  thinning 
them  out  in  the  early  stages.  This  must  be 
done,  however,  if  fine  blossoms  are  looked 
for.  Old  clumps  will  need  to  have  a  good 
many  of  the  young  growths  removed,  par- 
ticularly those  situate  in  the  centres,  where 
the  plants  are  usually  weakest,  because 
oldest.  Even  recently-divided  plants  will 
be  the  better  for  having  a  few  shoots  taken 
out.  Those  who  are  afraid  of  lessening  the 
display  of  flowers  by  this  means  should  try 
growing  a  few  of  the  Michaelmas  Daises  with 
three  stems,  or  even  with  one,  and  note  the 
difference  in  the  blossoms  compared  with 
clumps  carrying  a  couple  or  three  dozen 
growths. 

Manuring  Flower  Beds. — Flower  beds 
which  are  "  bedded-out  "  twice  yearly,  in 
May  and  October,  should  always  be  manured 
in  the  spring,  never  in  the  autumn.  Bulbs 
are  seldom  satisfactory  if  their  roots  get  into 
new  manure,  while  Wallflowers  are  induced 
to  make  a  lot  of  soft  growth  which  hard 
weather  will  probably  cut  down.  For  the 
same  reason  these  latter  should  always  be 
planted  very  firmly.  On  the  other  hand, 
summer-blooming  plants  need  something 
to  maintain  them  during  periods  of  drought, 
but  the  manure  used  should  always  be  old 
and  decayed,  and  must  be  applied  in  moder- 
ate quantity  only,  for  excessive  manuring 
leads  to  gross  growth. 
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Insect    Enemies   and    Friends   and    Plant   Diseases 


MODERN  horticulture  has  become 
highly  intensive.  In  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  science  we  have 
specialised  to  a  great  degree,  and  in 
doing  so  there  has  been  lost  that  sturdy 
hardihood  which  is  the  attribute  of  the  wild. 
More  and  more  weak  have  the  individuals 
become,  and  this  weakness  shows  itself  in 
the  greater  liability  to  attack  from  pests  of 
various  kinds.  The  gardener  and  horticul- 
turist have  upset  the  natural  balance  of 
vegetation  ;  they  wish  to  grow  hundreds  of 
one  variety  of  plant  in  a  spot  which  Nature 
intended  to  be  clothed  with  a  great  many 
different  plants,  all  in  active  competition, 
hardy  and  strong  in  their  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. It  is  to  be  expected,  then,  that  pests 
have  increased  with  this  specialisation  ;  while 
the  deprivation  of  plants  of  their  free  charac- 
teristics, and  selection  of  abnormalities,  has 
removed  their  immunity  from  disease,  that 
hardy  wildness  of  the  gardens  of  a  past 
generation. 

An  old  gardener,  commenting  on  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  bewailed  the  fact 
that  every  plant  has  its  pest,  and  some  many 
more  than  one,  nowadays ;  in  the  main 
we  have  to  admit  the  fact,  and  knowing  the 
likelihood  of  attack  from  some  of  these 
pests,  we  must  prepare  ourselves  before- 
hand. The  present  system  of  gardening 
has  evolved  these  evils,  ever  increasing  in 
number,  ever  becoming  more  virulent,  and 
to  cope  with  them  successfully  we  must 
understand  their  life  history  and  their  habits 
and  try  to  find  out  the  best  preventive 
measures  we  can  adopt  against  them  ;  total 
eradication  seems  an  impossible  ideal. 

Life  Story  of  an  Insect. — Let  us  take 
the  life  history  of  our  insect  pests.  The 
insect,  during  her  life  of  pleasure,  finds  time 
to  deposit  eggs  here  and  there  about  the 
garden,  carefully  hiding  them  from  likely 
enemies  and  near  a  supply  of  food  for  her 
hungry  offspring.  Sometimes  these  eggs  are 
laid  in  the  ground,  sometimes  in  convenient 
crevices  of  the  walls  or  trees  ;  perhaps  she 
punctures  the  skin  of  a  leaf  and  deposits 
them  there,  or  she  may  simply  place  them 


anywhere  and  cover  them  up  as  well  as  she 
can  to  protect  them.  The  number  produced 
varies  ;  some  insects  lay  a  few  eggs  only, 
others  a  dozen  or  two,  while  quite  a  large 
number  leave  hundreds  about  the  garden. 
They  are,  of  course,  very  small,  yet  often 
quite  visible,  and  as  each  one  may  develop 
into  a  pest  the  need  for  action,  and  early 
action,  becomes  only  too  obvious.  The  eggs 
hatch  out  at  some  time  of  the  year  and 
produce  a  grub,  maggot,  caterpillar,  or 
larva  which  is  generally  very  much  unlike 
the  mature  insect.  As  soon  as  the  larva  is 
born  it  looks  round  for  something  to  eat. 
Practically  without  exception  these  larvae 
have  a  voracious  appetite,  and  the  huge 
amount  of  foliage  and  other  material  they 
can  consume  and  destroy  is  well  known  to 
everyone.  By  and  by  the  surfeited  grub 
becomes  sluggish  in  movements,  and  finally 
it  hides  somewhere  to  get  the  better  of  its 
long  feast ;  the  outer  skin  hardens  to  form 
a  case  or  it  spins  a  cocoon  round  its  body, 
and  the  larva,  now  grown  into  a  pupa  or 
chrysalis,  rests  in  a  most  quiescent  condi- 
tion for  some  time  in  a  cosy  warm  corner 
of  the  garden  or  deep  in  the  soil.  After  a 
time  in  this  torpid  condition  the  pupa  begins 
to  wriggle,  the  shell  or  case  bursts  open,  and 
forth  comes  the  insect,  stretching  its  wings 
in  the  sunshine  and  ready  to  set  out  on  a 
happy  round  of  pleasure.  Truly  a  wonderful 
cycle  of  changes  before  the  mature  insect 
is  born  ! 

Insecticides. — Insecticides  are  necessary 
in  horticulture  to  prevent  insects  depositing 
their  eggs  on  our  bushes  and  plants  ;  if  we 
can  keep  them  away  the  grubs  or  larvae  will 
never  trouble  us.  Destroy  any  grubs  that 
are  noticed  by  dropping  them  in  salt  water 
or  lime,  kill  the  torpid  pupae,  and  squeeze 
between  the  fingers  any  tiny  nest  of  eggs 
noticed  about  the  ground. 

Fungi. — We  have  other  pests  besides 
insects.  The  fungi,  including  moulds,  rusts 
and  mildews,  which  attack  our  plants  are 
of  vegetable  origin.  These  fungi  cannot 
fly  or  move  about  from  bush  to  bush,  but 
the  enormous  number  of  spores  or  "  seeds  " 
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produced  may  be  carried  for  long  distances  ; 
the  dust  which  rises  from  dry  mould,  or  that 
which  is  deposited  by  a  mushroom  left  on 
a  sheet  of  paper  for  a  day  or  two,  consists  of 
countless  numbers  of  these  spores.  Under 
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Some  Pests  of  the  Apple. 

A1  and  A2t  Mussel  Scale,  actual   size  and  enlarged  :    B1  and  82.  Apple    Blossom  Weevil  and  its 
grub ;    C1  and  C2.  Apple  Sucker  and  larva  :    D1  and  D2»  Small  Ermine  Moth  and  grub. 

suitable  conditions  these  spores  throw  out  a 
fine  thread,  which  anchors  them  to  the  host. 
They  then  begin  to  grow  and  increase,  so 
forming  new  centres  of  attack.  Some  fungi 
produce  a  perfect  network  of  threads,  the 
mycelium,  on  the  surface  of  the  subject 
they  attack  ;  others  penetrate  the  tissues 
and  only  throw  up  the  spore-bearing  cases 
about  the  surface.  The  former,  like  rose 
mildew,  are  comparatively  easy  to  treat 
with  fungicides,  but  the  latter  are  obviously 
more  difficult  to  eradicate.  The  names 
Mildew,  or  Meal-dew,  and  Rust  denote  the 
characteristic  appearance  of  these  fungi ; 
others  appear  like  grey  or  coloured  moulds, 
spreading  over  leaves  and  branches. 

Fungi  contain  no  green  colouring  matter 
or  chlorophyll ;  and  this,  to  the  scientist, 
denotes  that  they  must  prey  on  some  green 
plant  for  their  nutritive  food  supplies.  That 
is  why  the  gardener  considers  them  as 
enemies  ;  they  attack  his  plants,  rob  them, 
steal  nourishment  from  them,  and  perhaps 
kill  them.  All  the  diseased  tissues  should, 
therefore,  be  carefully  burned  or  thrust  into 


slaking  lime,  in  case  the  spores  carry  infec- 
tion to  other  vegetation  ;  and  fungicides 
ought  to  be  made  use  of  whenever  the 
parasites  are  doing  any  harm. 

The  enemies  of  horticultural  progress 
are  many  ; 
our  plants, 
flowers,  and 
fruits  may  be 
attacked  by 
insects  and 
fungi,  and  in 
this  brief 
chapter  we 
will  enumer- 
ate those 
most  hurtful 
and  most 
widely  dis- 
tributed. 

FRUIT    TREE 
PESTS 

Apple. — 

A  pples  and 
other  fruit 
trees  are  pe- 
culiarly sub- 
ject to  attack  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
Various  moths  and  their  larvae  do  a  great 
deal  of  damage ;  the  Winter  Moth,  so 
called  because  it  is  on  the  wing  at  that 
season,  is  one  of  the  worst.  Eggs  are 
laid  on  the  trees  during  winter ;  these 
hatch  out  in  spring,  and  the  larvae  feed  on 
the  buds  and  young  growths.  Once  fully 
grown,  they  lower  themselves  to  the  ground 
by  threads  and  pupate  in  the  soil,  emerg- 
ing as  moths  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
females  are  unable  to  fly,  hence  chill  Novem- 
ber finds  them  creeping  up  the  trunk  to 
deposit  their  eggs  on  the  shoots.  Bands 
covered  with  grease  are  tied  round  the  tree 
to  prevent  their  getting  up  ;  a  piece  of  sack- 
cloth tied  tightly  and  well  smeared  occa- 
sionally with  cart  grease,  or  some  of  the 
proprietary  greases  advertised  for  the  pur- 
pose, acts  like  a  charm  ;  they  should  be 
examined  now  and  again,  especially  below 
the  cloth.  The  larvae  of  the  Apple  Sucker, 
tiny  grubs  not  unlike  Aphides  or  plant 
flies,  attack  the  leaf  and  flower-buds,  and 
in  some  orchards  do  considerable  damage. 
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A  strong  paraffin  emulsion  or  the  caustic 
winter  wash  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
removing  the  pests  (recipes  given  at  end 
of  chapter).  The  Codlin  Moth  gums  her 
eggs  singly  to  the  flowers  ;  the  larvae  are 
born  in  time  to  eat  into  the  fruits,  and  these 
are  made  to  fall  before  they  are  ripe.  The 
small  Ermine  Moth  and  the  Lackey  Moth 
and  many  others  are  also  virulent  pests 
in  some  districts.  Sometimes  small  dark 
scales,  like  tiny  mussel  shells,  may  be 
noticed  on  the  branches  and  trunk  of  a 
tree  ;  this,  the  Mussel  Scale,  should  be 
bni3hed  off  and  the  tree  treated  with  some 
strong  horticultural  wasli  or  insecticide. 

American  Blight,  caused  by  the  presence 
of  an  insect  termed  the  Woolly  Aphis,  is 
becoming  quite  a  plague.  The  insect  is 
covered  with  fine  down,  hence  the  name, 
and,  hidden  under  its  protective  covering, 
it  sucks  the  nutritive  sap  from  the  tree. 
Considerable  force  is  necessary  when  spray- 
ing for  this  pest,  in  order  to  pierce  through 
and  reach  the  insect.  Weevils  deposit  eggs 
on  the  flower 
buds,  and  the 
tiny  grubs, 
when  born, 
eat  their  way 
into  the  buds 
and  destroy 
the  stamens 
and  pistil. 
Canker,  a  fun- 
goid  pest, 
often  follows 
bad  attacks 
from  insects, 
particularly 
the  Woolly 
Aphis  ;  dis- 
eased warty 
growths  ap- 
pear over  old 
wounds  or 

punctures. 

T^a         ^      1    T 
[1  L  J 

remedy  of 
any  avail  is  to  cut  off  these  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  coat  the  parts  with  tar  —  wood-tar 
preferably.  Canker  is  often  the  sign  of  bad 
manuring  ;  a  good  antiseptic  manure  to 
use  for  diseased  trees  consists  of  basic  slag 


10  parts,  sulphate  of  iron  1  part,  in  winter, 
at  the  rate  of  1  Ib.  per  fair-sized  tree,  with 
2  oz.  saltpetre  applied  in  spring.  A  Mildew, 
spreading  over  the  foliage  like  a  grey  dust, 
may  also  cause  much  loss,  but  Apricots  and 
Pears  are  more  troubled  with  this  than 
Apples. 

Pear. — Pears  also  are  infested  with  a 
Leaf  Spot  Fungus,  easily  identified,  and  the 
tiny  mites  on  the  foliage  remove  much 
nourishment  and  reduce  the  tree's  prolific- 
ness.  Another  fungus  causes  the  fruits  to 
crack  and  spoils  their  appearance. 

Whatever  pest  appears  on  the  trees  must 
be  carefully  watched.  If  opening  buds  and 
young  shoots  are  attacked  strong  washes 
should  be  used  in  winter  ;  if  flowers  and  fruits 
are  eaten  and  destroyed  spring  insecticides 
or  paraffin  emulsion  must  be  employed ; 
while  all  through  the  summer  an  occa- 
sional horticultural  wash  should  be  sprayed 
on  the  trees  if  any  pests  are  noticed.  The 
foest  winter  wash  is  the  Woburn  caustic 
liquid  or  the  calcium  sulphide  preparation, 


Some  Enemies  of  the  Gardener  and  a  Friend. 


A.  Grub  of   the  Raspberry  Fruit  Beetle ;    B,  Stem    Eelw 
Lackey  Moth  on  a  twig:    Dl  and  D2,  Vapourer  Moth  ar 

(a   friendly   beetle   which   eats   aphides);     F,    A    Weevil    which   eats   apple   blossoms:     G,    The 
Earwig:    Hi  and  H2.  Large  White  Cabbage  Butterfly  and  Caterpillar. 


ch    enlarged):    C,  Eggs   of   the 
ts  Caterpillar  ;    E,  Spotted  Lady  Bird 


which  is  easy  to  make  and  apply.  For  all 
fungi  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  the  most  effec- 
tive  remedy,  or  a  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur 
in  water.  These  and  an  arsenical  spray 
for  grubs  which  eat  the  foliage  will  be  given 
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in  a  later  paragraph.  Paraffin  emulsions 
keep  flies  and  moths  away,  but  the  amateur 
with  only  a  few  trees  should  buy  some 
prepared  substance  in  a  good  nurseryman's 
depot,  and  use  it  as  directed. 

Cherry. — Cherries  are  infested  by  a 
tiny  fly  called  the  Black  Aphis.  Soft  soap 
is  a  cure,  but  paraffin  preparations  and  the 
quassia  spray  are  more  certain.  Small 
pests,  called  Red  Spiders,  attack  many  wall 
fruits  in  spring.  The  plants  at  that  time 
have  not  sufficient  foliage  to  cover  the 
walls,  and  the  spider  delights  to  shelter  in 
the  hot  crevices.  Sulphur  is  the  best  remedy 
for  this  pest,  difficult  to  get  rid  of  ;  dissolve 
a  little  treacle  or  syrup  in  water,  add  some 
fine  sulphur,  and  stir  well  ;  spray  this  on 
the  tree,  and  it  will  stick  to  the  foliage. 
Cyllin  summer  wash  and  Abol  are  also  good. 
Remember  to  spray  from  various  direc- 
tions so  as  to  reach  all  parts. 

Plum. — Plums  are  attacked  by  a  Mildew, 
for  which  the  liver  of  sulphur  solution  may 
be  employed  as  a  preventive  remedy.  Small 
red  grubs  will  be  noticed  on  the  fruits  some- 
times, causing  them  to  fall  before  they  are 
ripe,  and  the  Plum  Fly,  or  Aphis,  which 
infests  the  young  shoots  and  removes 
nourishment  from  them,  can  be  destroyed 
by  some  insecticide  or  the  paraffin  emulsion. 

Currant. — The  Black  Currant  Mite  which 
causes  Big  Bud,  is  a  pest  for  which  no 
real  remedy  has  yet  been  found.  The 
microscopic  mites  live  inside  the  buds, 
and  the  irritation  due  to  their  presence 
causes  the  swollen  buds,  which  seldom  break 
into  leaf.  As  they  are  hidden  inside  they 
cannot  be  reached  by  insecticides.  Hand- 
picking  and  burning  of  the  buds  is  often 
practised,  but  bushes  badly  attacked  may 
be  rooted  up.  The  pests  migrate  to  the 
new  buds  in  May  and  June,  and  this  is  the 
only  time  they  can  be  successfully  treated. 
The  most  effective  substance  to  use  is  a 
mixture  of  2  parts  quicklime  and  1  part 
sulphur  ;  this  is  showered  over  the  bushes 
on  a  damp  morning,  and  if  repeated  weekly 
does  much  to  prevent  the  mites  from 
spreading.  Insecticides  may  also  be  used 
during  these  months,  but  they  are  not  so 
effective. 

Gooseberry.  —  Never  propagate  from 
an  infested  bush.  Gooseberries  suffer  much 


from  Caterpillars,  and  for  these  the  arsenical 
spray  is  the  most  effective.  Dusting  with 
sulphur  or  mixtures  of  quicklime  and  sulphur, 
or  the  use  of  some  good  fungicide  like  Bor- 
deaux Mixture  or  liver  of  sulphur,  will  keep 
in  check  most  fungoid  pests  and  that  bad 
one  called  Gooseberry  Mildew. 

Raspberry. — Tiny  beetles  or  weevils 
attack  Raspberries  and  other  bushes  ;  to 
get  rid  of  them,  boards,  slates,  pieces  of 
paper  or  linoleum  are  covered  with  a 
sticky  substance  like  tar  or  treacle  and  the 
branches  vigorously  shaken  over  these  at 
nightfall.  The  surface  soil  round  all  bushes 
attacked  should  be  removed  in  autumn  and 
sterilised  or  a  fresh  compost  substituted. 
Many  of  the  pests  hibernate  in  the  soil 
near  the  bush,  and  this  gets  rid  of  a  large 
number. 

Strawberry. — Of  late  years  Strawberries 
have  been  badly  attacked  in  some  parts  by 
fungoid  diseases.  Strawberry  Leaf  Spot  and 
Strawberry  Mildew,  both  easily  recognised, 
are  the  worst.  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  prac- 
tically the  only  remedy. 

VEGETABLE    PESTS 

Cabbage  Tribe.— Cabbage,  Turnip,  Cauli- 
flower, and  all  members  of  that  order, 
including  Wallflower,  Shepherd's  Purse,  etc., 
are  liable  to  contract  a  fungoid  disease 
called  Finger-and-toe,  or  Club  Root.  A 
slight  swelling  at  the  root  is  the  first  indica- 
tion of  the  disease,  but  soon  the  plant  begins 
to  droop  ;  little  progress  is  made,  and  if 
the  roots  are  examined  swellings  will  be 
found  there  of  considerable  size.  This  fungus 
lives  inside  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  and  the 
only  remedy  is  to  pull  up  infested  plants 
and  dress  the  surrounding  soil  heavily  with 
lime.  In  lime  soils  the  pest  is  unknown. 
Rotation  of  cropping  should  be  practised 
when  a  root  fungus  like  this  makes  its 
appearance.  Before  transplanting  steep  the 
roots  of  all  Cabbages  and  the  like  in  a  puddle 
made  from  equal  parts  of  loam,  soot,  lime, 
and  sufficient  water  to  make  it  into  a  paste. 

Cabbage. — The  Cabbage  Fly  deposits  her 
eggs  on  the  stems  ;  the  young  grub  eats  its 
way  into  the  stem  and  causes  swellings,  which 
may  be  mistaken  for  Club  Root.  Hand- 
picking  is  advisable  when  transplanting. 
Puddle  the  roots  as  advised  above,  and 
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spread  sand,  sawdust,  or  fibre  impregnated 
with  sufficient  paraffin  to  give  it  a  strong 
odour  in  the  drills  to  keep  the  fly  away. 
Cabbages  may  suffer  from  Greenfly  and 
from  Weevils  and  Caterpillars.  Lime  the 
soil  in  winter,  and  keep  the  young  plants 
growing  strongly  by  placing  a  pinch  of 
nitrate  of  soda  near  the  roots  every  five 
days  when  they  are  young.  Spray  the 
plants  with  water  in  which  some  soap  has 
been  dissolved,  or  dust  the  foliage  occa- 
sionally with  soot. 

Turnip. — The  Turnip  Fly  is  a  bad  little 
pest ;  it  feeds  on  the  foliage  of  the  young 
plants,  and  so 
does  con- 
siderable 
damage.  The 
female  lays 
quite  a  small 
number  of 
eggs,  but  they 
soon  hatch 
out,  and  the 
larvae  feed 
voraciously 
for  ten  days 
or  so  before 
they  become 
quiescent ; 
two  or  three 
broods  are 
produced  in 
one  season. 
Sterilisation 
of  the  soil 
must  be  prac- 
t  i  s  e  d  after 
severe  attacks.  Lime  or  soot  dusted  on 
the  foliage  keeps  off  the  larvae  and  beetles, 
but  plenty  of  water  sprayed  from  above  acts 
sufficiently  well  to  allow  the  plant  to  grow 
strong  enough,  so  that  attack  does  not  do 
much  harm. 

Carrot. — Carrots  are  almost  impossible 
in  some  parts  because  of  the  Carrot  Fly. 
This  is  a  dark,  greenish-black  fly  with  brown 
head.  She  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  loose  soil 
round  the  young  plants,  and  the  larvae 
soon  eat  the  roots  sufficiently  to  cause  the 
plant  to  turn  yellow  and  die.  Paraffin 
soaked  into  sand  and  sawdust  keeps  the 
insect  away  ;  spraying  every  morning  with 


water  which  has  lain  overnight  on  some  tar 
is  quite  a  good  plan,  but  at  all  times  the 
soil  must  be  kept  firm  and  compact  round 
the  plants  ;  soot  should  be  freely  used. 

Celery  and  Parsnip. — Celery  and  Pars- 
nips alike  suffer  from  a  leaf -mining  grub. 
The  small  grub  lives  within  the  leaf  and 
feeds  on  its  soft  tissues,  leaving  that  white 
blister  which  so  often  disfigures  those 
plants.  Squeezing  between  the  finger  and 
thumb  kills  this  maggot,  and  dusting  with 
soot  or  lime  keeps  the  fly  from  depositing 
her  eggs  on  the  foliage.  Spraying  with 
any  substance  having  a  strong  odour,  or 


Pests  of  Fruit  Bushes  and  Trees. 

A1  and  A2>  Raspberry  Weevil  and    its    grub :     B.  Larva  of  Raspberry  Moth ;   Cl  and  C2i  Goose- 
berry Caterpillar  and  Sawfly  :    D1  and  D2,  Magpie    Moth    and    Caterpillar;    E1  and  E2,  Codling 
Moth  and  Caterpillar. 


which  forms  a  film  or  skin  on  the  foliage, 
keeps  the  fly  away.  Celery  also  suffers  from 
various  rusts  or  moulds.  Bordeaux  Mixture 
is  practically  the  only  remedy,  but  if  plants 
are  so  badly  attacked  that  they  make  no 
progress  the  should  be  pulled  up  and 
burned. 

Onion. — Onions  cannot  be  grown  as  a 
late  spring  crop  in  certain  districts  because 
of  the  Onion  Fly  and  Maggot.  Spreading 
paraffin  and  sand  along  the  drills,  syringeing 
with  quassia  and  soft  soap,  and  a  plentiful 
use  of  soot  and  wood  ashes  have  all  been 
tried  with  more  or  less  success.  The  best 
plan  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  autumn  and  winter 
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the  plants  under  some  bushes,  or  to  sow 
in  heat  in  January  and  transplant  the  seed- 
lings when  6  inches  high.  The  Onion  sets 
offer  an  alternative  course. 

Asparagus. — That  brown  fly  seen  about 
the  Asparagus  bed  lays  her  eggs  on  the 
tips  as  they  appear  through  the  ground. 
When  the  grub  is  born  a  fortnight  later  it 
eats  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  stem,  and 
so  destroys  the  succulent  stalks.  Hand- 
picking  of  the  fly  is  advisable  in  a  small 
garden,  but  soot  dusted  on  the  tips  kills 
the  larvae  as  soon  as  they  hatch  out.  Apply 
fresh  soil  to  the  bed  each  November. 

Lettuce. — Slugs  are  the  worst  enemy  of 
the  Lettuce  ;  we  will  talk  of  them  under 
"Soil  Pests." 

Potato. — How  many  varieties  of  the 
Potato  have  fallen  into  oblivion  ?  One  of 
the  reasons  for  this  is  that  some  are  highly 
susceptible  to  the  dreaded  Potato  Disease. 
Perhaps  the  present-day  system  of  hard 
forcing  of  this  plant  has  much  to  do  with 
the  virulence  of  this  fungoid  pest.  Yellowish 
spots  on  the  foliage  are  the  first  indication 


Pests  Found  in  the  Soil  and  a  Friend. 

A  and    B.  Wireworms:    C.  The    Leather   Jacket   (grub   of    the    Cranefly  or  Daddy   Long:  Legs)  ; 
D  and  E,  Millipedes;    F.  The  Ant:   G,  Centipede  (a  friend  of  the  garden);   H,  The  Grey  Slug. 


of  this  trouble ;  these  turn  brown  and 
finally  black,  giving  off  a  bad  smell.  On 
carefully  examining  the  fungus,  a  greyish 
band  is  noticed  encircling  the  affected  part, 
and  this  serves  to  distinguish  the  disease 


from  others.  The  fungus  is  encouraged 
and  spread  by  close  planting,  which  pre- 
vents full  access  of  sun  and  air,  free  manur- 
ing, and  the  bad  practice  of  leaving  diseased 
haulm  about  the  ground.  Infected  plants 
should  be  immediately  pulled  up  ;  all 
haulm  must  be  burned  and  plants  grown 
from  healthy  tubers.  The  disease  spreads 
quickly  in  close,  damp  weather.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  spray  the  plants  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture  at  the  first  signs  of  disease  ;  spray- 
ing should  be  made  from  below  as  well  as 
from  above.  In  Potato  districts  plants 
are  treated  with  this  fungicide  twice  each 
season,  whether  disease  appears  or  not, 
and  they  benefit  much,  while  crops  are 
increased  by  the  treatment. 

Lately  gardeners  have  started  to  spray 
the  Potato  sets  before  planting,  as  the 
spores  of  this  fungus  are  carried  on  the 
tubers.  The  seed  Potatoes  are  spread  out 
and  soaked  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture ; 
sprouted  Potatoes  should  be  hardened  a 
little  first,  and  they  will  not  suffer.  Such 
a  method  of  sterilising  sets  is  most  advis- 
able with  new 
varieties  and 
tubers  from 
an  unknown 
source.  Scab- 
bed Potatoes 
are  too  com- 
mon to  re- 
quire descrip- 
tion.  The 
corky  skin 
renders  the 
tubers  un- 
sightly, and 
they  do  not 
market  well, 
though  they 
are  quite  fit 
for  food. 
The  disease 
is  carried  by 
the  seed  Po- 
tatoes, hence 
the  remedy  is  to  employ  fresh  tubers 
or  to  kill  the  fungus  by  spraying  the 
tubers  with  a  solution  of  1  oz.  of 
poisonous  corrosive  sublimate  in  10  to 
15  gallons  of  water.  The  watery  disease 
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called  Black  Scab  is  different  from  the 
former,  and  more  destructive,  for  it  may 
spoil  a  whole  crop.  The  Scab  is  due  to  a 
fungus  which  exists  inside  the  Potato  and 
lives  on  the  food  material  there  ;  wrinkled 
warts  are 
first  noticed 
round  the 
"  eyes  "  ;  this 
becomes  a 
spongy  mass, 
and  finally 
the  tuber 
rots.  The 
spores  lie 
dormant  in 
the  soil  for 
at  least  one 
season,  hence 
the  value  of 
rotation.  As 
a  preventive 
remedy,  dust 
the  moist 
tubers  with 
sulphur  and 
dress  the  soil 
which  con- 
tained dis- 
eased plants  with  gas-lime.  Formalin,  1  Ib. 
in  15  gallons  of  water,  is  useful  for  sterilis- 
ing the  sets  before  planting  ;  spray  it  over 
the  tubers. 

Tomato  and  Cucumber. — Tomato  and 
Cucumber  soil  should  either  be  fresh  or 
sterilised ;  Sleepy  Disease  of  Tomatoes, 
where  the  plants  droop  and  die  without 
apparent  cause,  can  be  prevented  in  this 
way  ;  no  cure  exists.  Black  Spot,  so  called 
from  its  appearance,  and  Spot  Disease,  which 
attacks  the  leaves  and  then  spreads  to  the 
fruits,  can  be  checked  by  Bordeaux  Mixture, 
liver  of  sulphur,  and  a  few  proprietary 
preparations.  In  a  crowded  house,  how- 
ever, remove  all  diseased  plants  to  pre- 
vent spread  of  the  disease.  Cucumbers 
grown  in  sterilised  soil  never  suffer  from 
Root  Disease,  which  is  caused  by  a  tiny  soil 
pest  called  the  eel  worm. 

Pea. — Pea  Mildew  is  a  fungus  which 
seems  to  be  getting  more  common  ;  it  is 
due  to  bad  cultural  conditions,  and  the 
only  remedy  is  to  feed  regularly  with  liquid 


manure.  In  damp  weather  or  where  the 
plants  are  grown  in  a  crowded  condition, 
Pea  Mould  may  be  noticed  ;  good  cultiva- 
tion is  the  best  preventive,  for  it  ensures 
vigorous  and  sturdy  plants. 


Chiefly  Vegetable  Pests. 

A,  Red    Spider:     Bl    and    62-  Celery  Fly    and    its    grub;    C,  Caterpillar   or   grub   of   the  Winter 
Moth;    D1  and  D2.  Carrot  Fly  and  Maggot:    E1    and    E2,  Onion    Fly  and    Maggot;    F,  Larva   of 

Cabbage  Fly. 

DISEASES  OF  SEEDLINGS  AND  CUTTINGS 

Seedlings. — The  seedling  state  is  often 
the  time  when  a  hard  fight  has  to  be  carried 
on  against  all  insects  and  fungi  or  other 
pests.  One  fungoid  disease,  however,  be- 
longs peculiarly  to  this  stage,  i.e.  the 
Damping-off  Fungus.  Under  wrong  con- 
ditions of  treatment,  such  as  excess  of 
moisture  and  want  of  good  ventilation,  seed- 
lings begin  to  die  one  by  one  ;  the  stem 
is  discoloured  at  the  soil  level,  and  gar- 
deners say  the  seedling  or  cutting  has 
"damped  off."  The  discoloration  and 
death  of  the  plants  are  due  to  a  fu-iigus,  and 
unless  precautions  are  taken  it  will  soon 
spread.  The  germs  of  this  disease  lie 
dormant  in  the  soil  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  under  suitable  conditions  they  will 
become  active  and  infest  a  future  crop. 
There  is  no  cure  ;  but  if  good,  fresh  com- 
posts are  used  or  the  soil  sterilised  and  the 
best  conditions  of  aeration  and  humidity  en- 
sured, no  trouble  need  be  feared.  Plenty  of 
air  at  suitable  times  will  be  the  best  practice. 
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PESTS  OF  FLOWERING  PLANTS 
Rose. — The  queen  of  garden  flowers,  the 
Rose,  is  subject  to  attack  from  many  insect 
and  fungoid  pests.  The  greyish-white  Mil- 
dew often  causes  great  loss,  yet  with  simple 
precautions  this  ought  not  to  be  the  case. 
The  fungus  causes  the  leaves  to  twist  and 
assume  a  blistered  appearance,  while  flower 
buds  and  young  shoots  soon  become  dis- 
torted and  rendered  unhealthy.  Bad  treat- 
ment is  generally  the  cause  ;  the  Roses 
must  be  grown  in  a  well-drained  position, 
free  from  draughts  and  judiciously  manured. 
For  mild  attacks  the  foliage  is  dusted  with 
a  mixture  of  2  parts  lime  and  1  part  sulphur. 
Liver  of  sulphur  or  Bordeaux  Mixture  will 
eradicate  a  more  virulent  attack.  A  yel- 
lowish or  brownish  Rust,  or  Brand,  as  it 
is  called,  attacks  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves  ;  this  is  not  so  destructive  as  the 
former,  but  badly  infested  parts  may  be 
removed  and  a  good  fungicide  freely  used. 
Greenflies  gather  in  colonies  on  the  younger 
shoots  or  leaves  and  absorb  nourishing 
fluid  from  the  bush  ;  soapy  water  is  a 
simple  remedy.  The  leaves  of  the  Rose 
may  be  torn  or  "  sawn "  by  the  larvae  of 
many  different  kinds  of  Sawflies.  To  re- 
move them  place  a  sheet  of  brown  paper 
smeared  with  tar  or  treacle  round  the  bush, 
and  shake  the  branches  vigorously.  Paris 
Green,  prepared  as  advised  later,  will  kill 
them,  and  insecticides  will  keep  the  parent 
insects  from  the  bush.  The  beautifully 
coloured  Rose  Beetle,  or  Rose-chafer,  eats  the 
flower  buds,  and  should  be  picked  off  in 
good  time.  Scale  insects  may  be  found  on 
the  stems  of  forced  Roses  ;  they  are  like 
tiny  shells  or  scales,  and  do  a  great  amount 
of  damage  by  removing  much  sap.  Use 
Gishurst  Compound  or  fir  tree  oil  as 
directed. 

Always  spray  fresh  bushes  from  the 
nursery  with  an  insecticide  or  fungicide  as 
soon  as  they  are  received.  This  prevents 
further  attacks  from  pests,  and  ensures  that 
no  new  ones  are  introduced.  Never  waste 
any  time  when  trouble  is  noticed  among 
the  plants,  for  some  pests  spread  with 
startling  rapidity. 

Sweet  Pea.— Sweet  Peas  are  subject  to 
many  diseases,  but  the  worst  of  these  is 
known  as  Streak.  It  is  a  bacterial  pest,  not 


yet  properly  identified  ;  the  leaves  turn 
yellow  gradually,  often  in  streaks,  then 
brown,  and  eventually  the  plant  collapses 
and  dies.  If  the  roots  are  examined  the 
nodules  wherein  live  the  helpful  nitrogen- 
fixing  bacteria  are  seen  to  be  dead  or  absent. 
The  only  remedy  is  to  sterilise  the  soil. 
Doubtless  the  disease  is  due  to  over-manur- 
ing with  nitrogen  fertilisers  and  dung,  bad 
systems  of  cultivation,  and  over-specialisa- 
tion of  varieties.  The  unfavourable  weather 
conditions  of  the  past  few  years  may  be  a  con- 
tributory cause,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
plants  which  have  received  a  check  at  some 
time  are  more  liable  to  attack  than  others. 
Applications  of  lime  and  potash  should 
be  worked  in  the  soil  as  a  preventive  and 
phosphatic  manures  not  neglected.  Plants 
may  be  watered  with  soft  water  coloured 
to  a  rose  tint  with  permanganate  of  potash, 
and  iron  sulphate,  J  oz.  per  square  yard, 
should  be  spread  on  the  soil  in  autumn.  As 
the  disease  is  carried  by  the  seeds,  we 
strongly  recommend  that  the  Peas  be 
steeped  for  five  minutes  in  the  rose-pink 
permanganate  solution  mentioned. 

Various  insect  pests  attack  the  Sweet  Pea, 
but  an  occasional  use  of  some  insecticide 
after  these  are  noticed  will  keep  them  in 
check.  Of  late  years,  too,  Mildews,  Moulds, 
and  other  fungoid  pests  have  been  recorded 
from  some  parts.  Bordeaux  Mixture  may 
be  used  for  these  when  they  appear,  but 
plants  badly  attacked  should  be  burned. 

Dahlia. — Dahlia  growers  never  neglect 
placing  a  small  pot  filled  with  crushed 
paper  or  dry  moss  on  the  top  of  each  stake 
to  attract  the  dirty,  destructive  earwigs. 
Shake  the  pests  out  every  day  into  some 
hot  water. 

With  judicious  manuring,  a  balanced 
combination  of  fertilisers,  not  too  much 
organic  manure,  and  a  little  attention, 
diseases  are  at  a  discount ;  the  petting  and 
coddling  of  many  enthusiasts  has  led  to 
their  disappointment  and  failure. 

SOIL   PESTS 

The  soil  is  the  birthplace  and  nursery  of 
many  pests.  Quite  a  large  number  of 
insects  deposit  their  eggs  in  or  on  the  soil  ; 
the  larval  and  pupal  stages  are  often  passed 
in  it ;  while  quite  a  number  of  the  insects 
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never  leave  the  soil  at  all.  The  notes 
already  given  will  furnish  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  many  of  these  pests. 

Slugs  and  Snails  are  a  source  of  never- 
ending  trouble  to  the  gardener.  These 
pests  have  a  most  insatiable  appetite,  and 
while  they  feed  mostly  after  the  sun  goes 
down,  yet  some  of  them  pull  vegetable 
tissues  into  or  partly  into  the  soil  in  order 
to  continue  the  feast  during  the  daytime. 
Hand-picking  at  night  with  a  lantern  is 
often  carried  out,  the  pests  being  dropped 
among  lime  or  into  brine.  Soil  insecticides, 
including  soot,  lime,  etc.,  are  often  im- 
potent to 
reach  the 
pests,  as 
they  exude  a 
slimy  matter 
which  pro- 
tects them  ; 
this  protec- 
tive exuda- 
tion is  limited, 
however,  and 
repetition  of 
t  r  e  a  t  m  ent 
finds  them 
unable  to 
protect  them- 
selves. Lime 
or  soot  dusted 
on  the  soil 
and  on  the 
plants  is  a 
good  preven- 
tive ;  barley 
awns  and 

sharp  ashes  round  the  plants  will  also  keep 
them  off,  and  if  the  soil  is  regularly  limed 
and  kept  sweet  they  will  give  less  trouble. 

Wireworms,  or  small  "  worms,"  which 
attack  the  roots  of  most  plants,  are  the 
larvae  of  the  Click  Beetle,  or  Skip-jack.  They 
live  for  a  long  time  in  the  soil  before  arriv- 
ing at  the  quiescent  stage,  and  are  most 
destructive.  Pieces  of  Potato  or  other  root 
vegetables  should  be  buried  a  few  inches 
in  the  soil  here  and  there  about  the  border  ; 
the  wireworms  will  attack  these,  and  if 
the  traps  are  examined  regularly  quite  a 
large  number  will  in  this  way  be  removed 
from  the  garden.  Gas-lime  and  salt  applied 


to  the  soil  after  a  crop  is  removed  will  act 
as  a  deterrent.  Soot,  slaked  lime,  and 
nitrate  of  lime  hoed  into  the  soil  around 
the  roots  will  help  to  keep  the  pests  away. 
Though  the  Click  Beetles  do  not  injure 
plants,  they  should  also  be  destroyed. 

Millipedes  often  devour  vegetable  fibres  ; 
lime  in  the  soil  keeps  them  from  increasing, 
but  the  powerful  chemical  sterilisers  are 
the  best  means  of  eradication. 

Eelworms  are  microscopic  pests  which 
attack  plants  and  ruin  many  crops  ;  sterilisa- 
tion is  again  the  only  true  remedy. 

Leather   Jacket  Grub. — The   black   or 


Al    and    A2i    Rose    Slugworm    and 
E1  and  E2,  Bedeguar  Gall-fly  and  1 
K1,   K2  and  Ks, 


Pests  of  the  Rose. 

larva:  Bi  Rose  Scale;  C  and  D>  Larvae  of  Sawflies; 
irva:  F,  Rose-chafer:  G.  Thrips:  H,  Larva  of  a  Sawfly  ; 
The  Saws  of  Sawflies  (much  magnified). 


dark  green  grubs  found  in  soils  and  called 
Leather  Jackets,  are  the  larvae  of  the 
"  Daddy-long-legs "  or  Crane-fly.  Trap 
them  by  placing  hollow  pieces  of  raw  Potato 
in  the  soil,  2  inches  below  the  surface ; 
examine  these  occasionally,  and  kill  the 
pests  found  inside. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  sterilisation,  car- 
ried out  as  we  previously  advised,  is  the 
most  effective  way  of  clearing  pests  out  of 
all  soils.  Soil  fumigants  can  be  used,  and 
the  amateur  will  find  Vaporite,  Kilogrub, 
Clubicide,  and  the  like  excellent  substances 
to  employ  for  eradicating  the  pests.  These 
are  simply  mild  methods  of  soil  sterilisa- 
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tion,  and,  as  many  of  the  substances  adver- 
tised can  be  used  during  the  growing 
season,  they  are  extremely  handy  whenever 
a  gardener  finds  that  his  crops  are  being 
attacked.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
details  of  tillage,  for  sour  and  badly  manured 
soils  are  direct  encouragements  of  most 
pests  and  diseases. 

GENERAL    REMARKS    AND    RECIPES 

The  ever-new  rule  that  "  prevention  is 
better  than  cure "  applies  strongly  in  gar- 
dening work  against  pests.  Simple  methods 
carried  out  at  the  first  appearance  of 
trouble  often  eradicate  what  might  have 
proved  a  virulent  and  destructive  enemy, 
and  even  the  application  of  preventives 
to  healthy  plants  immune  from  disease  is 
justified  in  so  far  as  it  prevents  trouble 
appearing.  We  all  know  how  rapidly  in- 
fection can  be  carried  from  plant  to  plant, 
and  the  value  of  active  and  immediate 
efforts  should  be  apparent  to  all ;  prepared- 
ness for  war  is  a  guarantee  of  peace.  A 
brief  perusal  of  a  good  horticultural  cata- 
logue will  show  the  large  number  of  sub- 
stances which  can  be  had  in  concentrated 
form,  ready  for  use  against  various  insects 
and  fungoid  pests.  The  amateur  cannot 
do  better  than  obtain  some  of  these  and 
use  them  as  directed ;  a  good  all-round 
substance,  like  Abol,  is  of  the  greatest  value, 
and  can  be  used  freely  for  most  pests. 
Other  remedies  can  be  made  up  cheaply  and 
easily  at  home. 

Fungicides. — Liver  of  sulphur  or  potas- 
sium sulphide  solution  is  made  by  dissolv- 
ing 1  oz.  of  the  substance  in  2  to  3  gallons 
of  soft  water.  If  the  water  be  soapy  it 
serves  as  an  insecticide  at  the  same  time. 
Bordeaux  Mixture  is  a  compound  of  lime 
and  sulphate  of  copper.  Make  some  lime 
water  in  the  usual  way  by  dissolving  a 
handful  of  good  quicklime  in  10  gallons  of 
water.  Take  1  oz.  of  pure  copper  sulphate 
and  dissolve  it  in  a  cupful  of  boiling  water. 
Pour  this  blue  solution  into  1  gallon  of  the 
lime  water  slowly  and  with  constant  stirring, 
then  spray  the  mixture  on  the  foliage  ;  it 
does  not  keep  well.  If  it  is  desired  to  have 
the  mixture  more  dilute,  add  water  to  the 
gallon  of  lime  water  before  mixing  it  with 
the  copper  sulphate  solution.  Ammoniacal 


copper  carbonate  solution  is  employed  by 
gardeners  who  dislike  the  white,  starchy 
film  left  behind  by  Bordeaux  Mixture.  To 
make  this  fungicide,  get  1  oz.  of  copper  car- 
bonate and  stir  it  into  3  gallons  of  water  ; 
now  add  sufficient  household  ammonia  to 
obtain  a  deep  blue,  clear  solution,  smelling 
of  ammonia.  For  spraying  of  fruit  trees 
there  are  two  washes.  Calcium  sulphide,  or 
the  lime  and  sulphur  wash,  is  the  easier  to 
make.  One  pound  of  quicklime  is  placed 
in  a  tub,  with  sufficient  water  to  make  it 
into  a  cream  ;  1  Ib.  of  fine  sulphur  is  then 
added  and  well  stirred  in.  A  great  heat  is 
developed,  and  when  this  begins  to  go  down 
some  5  gallons  of  water  are  added  and  the 
mixture  again  stirred.  The  substance  is 
strained  through  a  fine  sieve  when  cold 
and  stored  in  tight  jars,  or  used  immediately. 
No  scorching  will  result  from  its  use  in 
summer,  so  it  has  the  merit  of  being  suit- 
able for  either  winter  or  summer  use.  The 
caustic  winter  wash  is  made  up  as  follows : 
£  Ib.  soft  soap  is  dissolved  in  water  which 
has  been  brought  to  the  boil,  and  the  solu- 
tion made  up  to  1  gallon ;  to  this  £  gallon  of 
paraffin  oil  is  added,  and  the  mixture  churned 
up  into  a  creamy  emulsion  (this  is  best 
done  by  squirting  it  from  a  syringe  into  the 
pail).  This  mixture  or  emulsion  is  then 
poured  into  9  gallons  of  water  in  which  2  Ib. 
of  caustic  soda  has  been  previously  dissolved. 
Protect  the  hands  and  face  while  using  it. 

Insecticides.  —  The  fungicides  have 
greater  or  less  insecticidal  power,  and  the 
last  two  mentioned,  in  particular,  will 
clear  off  all  pests  from  the  trees.  Quassia 
insecticide  is  simply  made.  One  pound  of 
quassia  chips  are  boiled  for  a  few  hours  in 
1  gallon  of  water  ;  the  bitter  liquid  is  then 
poured  into  some  5  to  10  gallons  of  water  to 
which  1  Ib.  of  soft  soap  (or  1  Ib.  of  hard 
soap  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water)  has 
been  added.  Quassia  extracts  and  pastes 
can  now  be  had.  A  little  soft  soap  churned 
up  in  tepid  water  is  an  excellent  cure  for 
greenfly.  To  make  paraffin  emulsion,  place 
a  small  crystal  of  washing  soda  and  1  tea- 
spoonful  of  soft  soap  in  1  gallon  of  water  ; 
stir  these  up,  then  add  1  teaspoonful  of 
paraffin  oil  ;  draw  the  liquid  up  in  the 
syringe  and  squirt  it  back  into  the  pail  until 
a  grey  emulsion  is  formed.  The  Paris 
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Green  poison  for  caterpillars  and  other 
pests  should  be  used  with  care  ;  don't  spray 
it  on  bushes  within  a  fortnight  before  fruits 
are  to  be  used,  and  if  the  bush  is  bearing 
fruit  it  is  always  a  safe  plan  to  syringe 
with  tepid  wrater  the  next  day.  Stir  1  oz. 
of  Paris  Green  (or  some  other  arsenic  poison) 
into  5  gallons  of  lime  water ;  keep  stirring 
when  using  this  liquid. 

OTHER    GARDEN    ENEMIES 

Birds  usually  visit  the  gardens  in  large 
numbers  during  spring.  At  this  time  they 
greatly  benefit  the  garden  by  feeding  on 
caterpillars  and  grubs  infesting  the  bushes  ; 
if  they  confined  themselves  to  that  they 
would  be  welcome  guests,  but  as  their  diet 
is  varied  with  a  vegetarian  course  from 
the  trees,  consisting  of  nice  fat  buds,  then 
something  has  to  be  done  to  keep  them 
away.  They  often  spoil  the  blossom  that 
decks  the  fruit  trees  in  May,  and  cause 
further  loss  in  that  way.  Spraying  with 
soft  soap  and  quassia,  or  dusting  the  foliage 
and  buds  writh  sulphur,  are  to  be  preferred 
to  the  old-fashioned  method  of  hanging 
cotton  threads  or  bits  of  paper  about  the 
branches.  Birds  will  seldom  touch  any 
foliage  which  has  been  treated  with  insecti- 
cides or  fungicides.  Black  cotton  over  a 
seed  bed  will  keep  them  from  eating  the 
seedlings  when  they  appear. 

Moss  and  Lichen  may  attach  them- 
selves to  old  walls  and  trees.  They  fur- 
nish homes  for  many  pests,  and  as  they 
derive  nourishment  at  the  expense  of  the 
subject  on  which  they  live,  means  of  eradica- 
tion should  be  adopted.  The  usual  plan  is 
to  scrape  the  pest  off  and  whitewash  the 
parts  with  quicklime.  Caustic  soda  applied 
as  a  wash  will  kill  them. 

Weeds  are  unsightly  and  troublesome 
pests  on  garden  paths.  Salt  is  a  good 
weedicide  if  used  regularly,  or  carbolic  acid 
dissolved  in  water  may  be  used  at  the 
rate  of  £  Ib.  per  20  to  25  gallons  of  water. 
Protect  any  plant  edgings  by  means  of 
of  a  board. 

Mice,  moles,  and  rabbits  should  be 
trapped. 

A  simple  way  to  get  rid  of  moles  is  to  put 
a  lump  of  calcium  carbide  in  the  run  and 
cover  with  soil. 


PESTS   IN    THE   GREENHOUSE 

No  mention  has  yet  been  made  of  the 
particular  pests  to  be  expected  in  an 
amateur's  greenhouse.  They  are  many, 
nevertheless,  and  only  by  repeated  efforts 
can  their  numbers  be  kept  down. 

Fungoid  diseases,  including  rusts,  mil- 
dews, and  the  like,  may  be  prevented  in 
the  same  way  as  advised  for  outside  work. 
If  rust  attacks  some  of  the  plants  with  fairly 
hardy  foliage,  sulphur  should  be  painted  on 
the  pipes  for  two  or  three  nights  in  suc- 
cession when  the  atmosphere  is  dry.  This 
is  a  method  that  must  be  carried  out  with 
care,  and  the  house  must  be  well  ventilated 
before  the  plants  are  watered  the  following 
morning. 

Aphides  and  injurious  flies  like  the 
parents  of  leaf-mining  maggot  can  be 
easily  removed  by  fumigation.  The  amateur 
cannot  do  better  than  obtain  one  of  the 
fumigating  cones  now  so  widely  adver- 
tised, or  if  he  cares  to  buy  a  small  fumi- 
gating apparatus,  he  can  get  one  for  a 
shilling  or  two  large  enough  to  perform 
repeated  fumigations.  The  nicotine  com- 
pounds advertised  are  most  efficient,  but 
they  require  the  simple  apparatus  men- 
tioned. Auto-Shreds  will  kill  the  leaf- 
miners  which  disfigure  Chrysanthemums, 
Cinerarias,  and  other  plants.  Pinching  be- 
tAveen  finger  and  thumb  will  remove  any 
isolated  maggot.  Tobacco  paper  is  quite 
an  old-fashioned  fumigant,  but  a  red-hot 
brick  and  the  ordinary  tobacco  can  also 
be  used. 

When  fumigating,  allow  the  house  to 
become  dry  ;  then  at  nightfall,  or  at  least 
after  the  sun  goes  down,  close  all  openings 
tightly.  Measure  out  the  required  amount 
of  fumigant  and  place  it  near  the  centre  of 
the  house,  either  on  the  floor  or  on  top  of 
a  box.  Light  the  material  or  the  lamp 
below  the  apparatus,  and  immediately  come 
out  and  lock  the  door.  Open  the  house  in 
the  morning  and  air  well  before  watering 
the  plants.  All  plants  should  be  removed 
from  the  fumigating  apparatus,  for  if  too 
near  it  some  are  likely  to  be  damaged. 
Never  fumigate  during  the  day,  as  a  hot 
sun  would  burn  the  plants  in  the  closed 
house.  Always  proceed  carefully  according 
to  the  directions  given  with  the  fumigant. 
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Red  Spider  is  often  a  virulent  pest  ; 
the  tiny  spider-like  insect  is  encouraged 
by  want  of  moisture,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
eradicate.  Sulphur  painted  on  the  pipes, 
as  already  mentioned,  is  effective  for  mild 
attacks,  or  the  sulphur  may  be  dusted  or 
blown  on  the  parts  infested  with  the  pest. 
Ordinary  fumigating  methods  are  scarcely 
of  any  avail.  Salt  water  is  effective. 

Mealy  Bug. — Sometimes  a  white,  mealy 
insect,  about  TV  inch  long  and  oval  in 
shape,  is  found  on  plants  in  a  hothouse. 
This  is  the  mealy  bug,  a  pest  that  sucks 
the  sap  from  plants  and  does  much  harm. 
Fumigation,  when  repeated,  is  good  prac- 
tice. A  drop  of  methylated  spirits  on  the 
tip  of  a  wire  kills  each  pest  and  forms  a 
penetrating  liquid  for  dropping  into  crevices 
and  corners  where  they  live.  Insecticides 
of  the  usual  kind  are  not  always  effective 
for  killing  this  bug,  but  Abol  and  the 
paraffin  emulsion  already  mentioned  will 
prove  of  great  assistance  in  keeping  down 
their  numbers.  Gishurst  Compound  should 
be  used  for  winter  work  on  the  amateur's 
vine.  Tiny  scales  or  shells  may  be  noticed 


on  the  stems  of  plants  or  even  on  the 
foliage. 

Scale  insects  will  succumb  to  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  Gishurst  Compound,  or  fir  tree 
oil,  but  paraffin  emulsion  and  a  stiff  brush 
will  work  wonders  where  it  can  be  used. 
A  stiff  brush  is  in  itself  useful  for  removing 
them.  Repetition  is  necessary  for  every 
insect  pest,  because  eggs  which  have  been 
deposited  about  the  house  hatch  out  and 
so  bring  new  broods  for  further  attack  ; 
none  of  the  fumigants  will  remove  the 
vitality  of  these  eggs,  but  certain  liquid 
insecticides  do  so. 

All  composts  used  in  the  hothouse  must 
be  sterilised.  If  not,  the  gardener  must 
look  for  new  pests  being  introduced,  and 
it  is  most  pleasant  to  work  where  pests  are 
few.  Good  ventilation  should  also  be  prac- 
tised, and  the  place  must  be  kept  from 
becoming  too  dry,  or  red  spider  and  a  very 
tiny  insect  called  thrips  will  spoil  the 
appearance  of  every  flower.  Uniformity  of 
conditions,  good  cultural  practice,  and  regu- 
lar attention  will  ensure  immunity  from 
virulent  attacks. 


Making  a  Hotbed. — Amateurs  not  for- 
tunate enough  to  possess  a  heated  greenhouse 
will  find  a  hotbed  most  useful  for  raising 
plants  from  seeds  for  flower-beds  and  borders 
and  striking  cuttings  of  many  hardy  and 
half-hardy  plants.  Dahlia  cuttings,  for  ex- 
ample, form  roots  readily  on  a  hotbed.  This 
should  not  be  made  up  with  fresh  manure.  A 
much  better  heat  is  obtained  if  the  heap  is 
turned  over  several  times  at  intervals  of 
twenty-four  hours.  If  possible,  have  a  fair 
amount  of  straw  in  the  manure,  and  mix  with 
it  an  equal  quantity  of  freshly  gathered 
leaves.  Thoroughly  mix  together,  and  water 
well  if  the  leaves  or  straw  are  at  all  dry. 
Build  the  bed  at  least  18  inches  longer  than 
the  frame  and  tread  firmly,  and  make  it  not 
less  than  2  feet  deep.  When  the  heap  has 
done  its  duty  as  a  hotbed,  it  will  make 
splendid  manure  for  the  garden,  either  to  dig 
in  the  ground  or  as  a  surface  mulching. 

Cacti  for  Amateurs. — The  various  kinds 
of  Cactus  are  well  adapted  for  garden  lovers 
•who  have  little  spare  time.  Anyone  who  owns 


a  small  greenhouse  can  grow  a  considerable 
number  of  the  smaller  kinds,  while  very 
good  results  are  often  obtained  in  the  sunny 
window  of  a  dwelling  room.  Their  peculiar 
virtue  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  not  easily 
injured  by  a  little  neglect.  With  such  as 
ferns  and  ordinary  soft-wooded  greenhouse 
plants  the  failure  to  provide  water  or  shade 
at  the  proper  time  may  mean  the  disfigure- 
ment or  death  of  the  plant,  whereas  the 
Cacti  revel  in  the  brightest  sunshine,  and 
are  not  injured  if  the  soil  becomes  quite  dry 
sometimes.  In  fact,  many  may  be  left 
entirely  without  water  during  the  winter 
months.  Given  a  light  and  sunny  green- 
house and  a  minimum  winter  temperature  of 
from  43°  to  45°,  a  wide  selection  of  kinds, 
including  Cereus,  Opuntia,  Echinocactus,  the 
gorgeous  Phyllocactus,  &c.,  may  be  grown. 
Then  there  are  other  plants  from  dry,  arid 
regions,  such  as  Cotyledon,  Agave,  Aloe, 
Euphorbia,  Gasteria,  and  Sempervivum, 
which  may  be  grown  under  the  same  con- 
ditions and  treatment. 
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Round   the   Year   in    the   Garden;   What   to   do 
early   in    October 


AMONG   THE   FLOWERS 

PLANTING  Spring  Flowers.— The 
numerous  summer  -  flowering  plants 
which  have  occupied  various  beds 
and  borders  since  May  or  June  are  now 
past  their  best  and  should  be  cleared  off 
without  delay.  In  favourable  weather  the 
plants  continue  to  flower  until  November 
if  left  alone  ;  but  then  the  spring  flowers 
which  are  to  succeed  them  have  little 
chance  of  becoming  established  before 
winter,  and  suffer  accordingly.  See  that 
plenty  of  cuttings  are  secured  for  next 
season's  stock  before  discarding  the  old 
plants  ;  if  this  appears  doubtful  save  some 
of  the  old  plants  by  putting  them  in  boxes 
of  light  soil.  Dig  the  beds  over  a  day  or  two 
before  planting  bulbs,  Wallflowers,  Poly- 
anthus, etc.,  but  do  not  add  manure  at 
this  season,  as  it  will  do  far  more  harm 
than  good. 

Anemones. — Tuberous-rooted  Anemones 
may  be  planted  now  if  the  ground  is  not 
heavy.  Plant  early  in  the  New  Year  on 
such  soil.  The  site  must  be  well  prepared  by 
deep  digging  and  fairly  liberal  manuring. 
If  some  prepared  compost  is  placed  in  the 
drills  for  the  roots  to  rest  upon  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage. Plant  3  inches  deep  and  6  inches 
apart. 

Lifting  and  Potting  Plants.  —  Plants 
such  as  Salvias,  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  and 
others  which  are  grown  as  specimen  plants 
and  put  in  beds  and  borders  for  the  summer 
should  be  lifted  and  potted  without  delay. 
Use  the  smallest  pots  possible  and  do  not 
place  the  plants  in  a  high  temperature. 
The  ordinary  cool  greenhouse  from  which 
frost  is  excluded  will  suit  them  admirably 
for  the  winter. 

Pentstemon  and  Calceolaria  Cuttings. 
— Cuttings  of  Pentstemons  and  shrubby 
Calceolarias  should  be  taken  now,  and  after 
trimming  them  in  the  usual  way  insert  them 
in  boxes  of  sandy  soil,  and  place  in  a  cold 
frame.  Where  large  quantities  are  needed 
make  up  a  bed  of  light  soil  under  a  frame, 
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and  insert  the  cuttings  firmly  at  a  distance 
of  2  inches  apart  each  way. 

Lifting  Gladioli. — Gladioli  should  be 
lifted  in  October  even  if  the  leaves  are  still 
green.  Lay  them  out  in  an  airy  shed  to 
dry  off,  and  then  clean  them,  and  store  in 
a  cool,  dry  place  until  March.  Montbretias 
also  do  better  if  lifted  annually  and  treated 
in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

Fallen  Leaves. — Fallen  leaves  cause  a 
good  deal  of  work  now,  as  they  must  be 
gathered  up  regularly  if  the  garden  is  to  be 
kept  tidy.  Store  them  in  a  pit,  or  in  a  heap 
in  a  sheltered  corner  ;  they  make  valuable 
material  when  decayed.  Keep  them  as 
free  from  sticks  and  other  rubbish  as  pos- 
sible. 

IN   THE   GREENHOUSE 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias.  —  If  they 
have  been  properly  grown  these  plants  are 
now  ready  for  repotting  in  5-inch  pots,  in 
which  they  will  pass  the  winter.  The  com- 
post used  should  be  moderately  rich  and 
open.  A  good  position  for  the  plants 
through  the  winter  months  is  on  a  shelf  near 
the  glass,  only  sufficient  warmth  to  keep 
out  frost  is  necessary,  too  much  heat  en- 
courages greenfly,  which  is  usually  very 
troublesome  on  Calceolarias. 

Chrysanthemums. — All  Chrysanthemums 
should  now  be  placed  under  glass,  as, 
in  the  absence  of  frost,  damp  is  injurious 
to  the  blooms.  Arrange  the  plants  as  thinly 
as  possible  and  ventilate  freely.  Water 
with  care  and  keep  the  house  dry  or  the 
opening  buds  are  liable  to  damp  off.  Should 
mildew  appear  spray  the  plants,  especially 
the  undersides  of  the  leaves,  with  a  solution 
of  sulphide  of  potassium,  1  ounce  being  dis- 
solved in  3  gallons  of  water.  For  black  fly 
dust  the  affected  parts  with  tobacco  powder, 
and  syringe  off  later  in  the  day.  Continue 
tying  up  growths  as  necessary. 

Bulbs. — Continue  potting  Narcissi,  Hya- 
cinths, Tulips,  and  other  bulbs,  and  plunge 
them  all  under  ashes.  It  is  advisable  to 
examine  those  that  were  first  potted,  so 
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that  they  may  be  removed  from  the  ashes 
immediately  growth  commences. 

Tuberoses. — These  are  not  so  widely 
grown  as  might  be  expected  considering  the 
fragrance  of  their  pure  white  blossoms,  but 
they  really  need  a  bottom  heat  of  65°. 
Pot  the  bulbs  in  an  ordinary  compost,  and 
when  in  growth  keep  the  plants  near  the 
glass. 

Freesias. — Freesias  are  growing  strongly 
and  are  better  in  the  greenhouse  now  than 
a  cold  frame.  Keep  them  in  a  light  position, 
or  they  will  quickly  become  "  drawn  "  ; 
support  the  growths  as  becomes  necessary. 
In  a  temperature  of  60°  the  plants  will  be 
in  blossom  by  Christmas. 

Perpetual  -  flowering  Carnations.  —  As 
damp  will  spoil  the  opening  buds  of  these 
popular  winter  flowers,  do  not  think  to 
remedy  this  by  keeping  the  pipes  very  hot. 
Bather  endeavour  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
dry  by  careful  ventilation.  An  average 
temperature  of  50°  is  sufficient  for  these 
Carnations.  A  little  disbudding  should  al- 
ways be  carried  out,  as  it  increases  the  size 
of  the  remaining  blossoms. 

Vines. — Examine  the  bunches  of  ripe 
Grapes  frequently  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
out  any  decaying  berries  ;  if  these  are  left, 
the  whole  bunch  may  be  spoilt  in  a  short  time. 
If  plants  are  now  being  placed  in  the  vinery 
for  the  winter  they  will  need  all  the  light 
available,  and  the  Vines  may  be  half -pruned, 
as  the  Grapes  are  cut,  by  reducing  the 
laterals  to  half  their  length. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN 
Gathering  Fruit.  —  The  operations  of 
gathering  and  storing  fruit  should  receive 
unremitting  attention  during  this  month, 
so  that  each  variety  may  be  gathered  the 
moment  it  is  ready,  as  indicated  by  its  stalk 
parting  readily  from  the  tree.  Neglect  of 
this  precaution  may  prove  disastrous,  for 
the  autumn  gales  play  havoc  with  fruits 
which  are  ready  for  picking.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  commence  the  work  very  early  in 
the  day,  unless  wind  dries  the  fruit ;  but  do 
not  be  tempted  to  gather  while  it  is  wet 
fruit  which  has  to  be  stored,  more  particu- 
larly the  long  keeping  varieties. 

Root  -  pruning. — This  work  is  generally 
rendered  necessary  by  reason  of  hard  annual 


pruning,  whereby  the  balance  which  should 
exist  between  the  root  and  branch  systems 
is  upset,  and  the  trees  cease  to  be  productive. 
In  the  case  of  young  trees,  however,  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  very  strong  growth — which 
is  unfruitful — is  planting  in  too  rich  a  soil, 
and  root-pruning  will  remedy  this.  Such 
trees  are  best  lifted  and  re-planted,  a  practice 
which  is  generally  successful  in  producing  the 
desired  results.  In  dealing  with  old  trees  it 
is  safest  to  prune  one-half  the  roots  one  year, 
and  the  remainder  the  following  season. 
Take  out  a  trench  3  feet  from  the  stem  of  the 
tree,  and  fork  away  the  soil  until  large  roots 
are  discovered.  These  cause  the  very  strong 
growth  which  such  trees  produce,  and  they 
must  be  severed  with  a  sharp  knife.  The 
result  will  be  the  formation  of  fibrous  roots 
and  short,  sturdy  growth  which  ripens 
annually,  and  consequently  is  likely  to  bear 
a  satisfactory  crop.  Should  the  trees  be 
unsupported,  stake  them  securely  after  such 
treatment. 

Strawberries  for  Forcing. — If  not 
already  plunged  in  ashes  Strawberries  well- 
established  in  pots  for  forcing  later  on  should 
be  attended  to  in  this  matter  at  once.  The 
ashes  serve  to  protect  both  roots  and  pots 
during  hard  frost ;  it  is  necessary  to  pack 
the  ashes  well  around  the  pots.  Decayed 
leaves  and  runners  should  be  removed,  and 
the  plants  will  need  little  further  attention 
until  taken  under  glass. 

THE   KITCHEN    GARDEN 

Lifting  Root  Crops. — The  various  root 
crops  such  as  Beetroot,  Carrots,  Salsify, 
and  Turnips  should  be  taken  up  now,  and 
stored  in  a  frost-proof  shed  in  sand  or  ashes. 
Beetroot  should  be  attended  to  first,  as  it  is 
less  hardy  than  the  other  roots.  Parsnips 
and  Jerusalem  Artichokes  are  often  left  to 
be  dug  as  required  through  the  winter,  but 
it  is  always  advisable  to  have  a  quantity 
ready  lifted  in  case  a  spell  of  severe  weather* 
sets  in  at  any  time.  Cut  the  tops  from  all 
except  Beetroot,  they  are  best  twisted. 
Beetroot  needs  handling  carefully,  for  if 
bruised  the  roots  are  liable  to  bleed  and 
become  colourless. 

Lettuces. — Make  a  sowing  of  a  hardy 
variety  in  a  frame,  and  plant  out  others  as 
they  become  large  enough,  some  in  frames 
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and  others  on  warm  sheltered  borders. 
They  will  need  dusting  occasionally  with 
soot  during  damp  and  mild  weather  when 
slugs  prove  troublesome. 

Chicory. — Bring  on  a  few  roots  at  a 
time  as  required,  but  avoid  a  high  tempera- 
ture. Total  darkness  is,  of  course,  neces- 
sary, and  a  cellar  will  generally  be  found 
suitable.  Place  the  roots  closely  together 
in  sufficiently  deep  boxes  filled  with  soil, 
and  water  if  this  is  at  all  dry. 

Rhubarb. — For  early  forcing  Rhubarb 
roots  should  be  lifted  and  placed  in  an  open 
shed  for  a  short  time.  This  checks  the  roots 
and  gives  them  a  short  rest,  after  which 
they  start  into  growth  freely  when  placed  in 
warmth.  This,  of  course,  does  not  apply 
to  those  roots  that  are  forced  in  the  open 
ground  later  on  by  covering  them  with 
manure. 

Endive.— Full   grown   plants   of    Endive 


may  be  blanched  by  tying  the  large  outer 
leaves  together  over  the  heart  or  centre. 
In  some  cases  ashes  or  soil  are  packed 
around  the  plants  in  addition,  but  this  is  not 
really  needed.  A  better  method  is  to  invert 
empty  flower  pots  over  the  plants,  and  cover 
each  with  a  piece  of  slate.  But  blanching 
can  be  successfully  done  by  tying  alone. 
Diseased  Potatoes. — It  is  the  practice 
of  many  when  lifting  the  Potato  crop  to 
leave  those  tubers  which  are  diseased  lying 
on  the  ground.  This  is  simply  encouraging 
the  disease,  which  is  bad  enough  even  when 
everything  possible  is  done  to  combat  it. 
Such  tubers,  together  with  any  haulm  that 
may  have  been  left,  should  be  gathered 
together  and  burnt,  even  if  a  fire  has  to  be 
made  purposely,  fire  being  the  surest  way  of 
destroying  spores.  If  the  work  has  not  been 
already  completed,  push  on  with  the  lifting 
of  the  Potato  crop  with  all  speed  now. 


Sowing  Small  Seeds. — The  seeds  of 
some  of  the  plants  sown  under  glass  is  so 
very  fine  that  the  greatest  care  is  necessary 
to  ensure  successful  results.  Begonia  seed 
is  a  good  example  ;  it  is  as  fine  as  dust,  and 
as  it  is  also  generally  expensive,  there  is  every 
reason  for  taking  all  possible  precautions  to 
enhance  the  possibility  of  free  germination. 
The  pots  or  pans  used  for  sowing  should  be 
properly  crocked,  first  with  large  and  then 
with  smaller  crocks  ;  these  in  turn  should 
be  covered  with  leaves  or  moss,  to  prevent 
the  soil  from  washing  down  into  the  drainage. 
The  soil  used  must  be  very  fine  and  sandy  ; 
about  equal  parts  loam  and  leaf-mould  is  a 
good  mixture.  The  surface  should  be  per- 
fectly level,  and  if  the  soil  can  be  passed 
through  one  of  the  fine  mesh  wire  sieves  used 
in  kitchens  it  will  be  advantageous.  Water 
the  pans  by  immersing  them  almost  to  the 
rims,  and  let  them  stand  to  drain  for  an  hour 
before  finally  levelling  the  surface.  Cover 
the  soil  with  sand,  and  sow  the  seeds  very 
thinly  ;  some  seeds  will  need  no  covering, 
but,  in  any  case,  a  sprinkling  will  be  ample. 
Place  sheets  of  glass  and  paper  over  the  pots 
to  prevent  the  soil  from  becoming  dry  before 
germination  takes  place,  and  turn  the  glass 
daily 


Planting  from  Pots.— The  method  of 
planting  out  various  kinds  of  plants  from 
pots  in  preference  to  any  other  way  is 
usually  adopted  because  the  check  is  thereby 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  roots  are  dis- 
turbed so  little  when  the  ball  of  soil  is 
kept  intact  that  there  seems  no  reason  why 
the  plant  should  not  go  straight  ahead. 
Yet  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  failures  do 
occur,  even  with  planting  from  pots  ;  but 
these  could  generally  be  avoided  by  taking 
a  few  simple  precautions.  When  planting 
out  into  soil  that  is  rather  heavy,  it  is 
always  advisable  to  place  a  handful  of  lighter 
material  around  the  roots,  otherwise  it  may 
happen  that  the  roots  may  refuse  to  leave 
the  ball  of  good  soil  to  enter  that  which 
must  be  less  suitable.  Again,  if  the  plants 
to  be  put  out  are  rather  pot-bound,  it  is 
essential  that  the  outside  roots  be  well 
loosened  ;  when  this  has  been  neglected  it 
has  been  sometimes  found  possible  to  remove 
the  plants  from  the  soil  months  afterwards 
in  precisely  the  same  condition  as  that  in 
which  they  were  planted.  Pot  plants  should 
never  be  planted  when  dry  at  the  roots,  or 
it  may  be  a  considerable  time  before  the 
latter  become  properly  moistened  again, 
and  meanwhile  the  plants  must  suffer 
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Something    You    May   Not    Know 


BULB  Brevities. — When  potting  bulbs 
for  a  display  in  the  greenhouse,  do  not 
press  the  soil  too  firmly  immediately 
beneath  the  bulbs.  When  this  is  done,  par- 
ticularly if  the  soil  is  moist,  as  soon  as  root- 
ing commences  the  bulbs  lift  themselves  out 
of  the  pots,  there  being  practically  no  resist- 
ance above,  and  far  too  much  below.  If 
it  is  thought  advisable  to  water  the  soil 
after  potting,  let  the  pots  stand  for  the  rest 
of  the  day  before  they  are  plunged,  so  that 
the  outside  parts  may  dry,  or  the  ashes 
will  stick  to  the  wet  parts,  and  when  labels 
are  used  this  causes  great  inconvenience 
later  on.  Hyacinths  are  often  spoiled  by 
careless  watering  after  growth  has  com- 
menced. The  water  is  poured  into  the 
centres,  and,  some  remaining  there,  causes 
the  buds  to  decay.  Tulips  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  root,  or  they 
are  liable  to  go  "  blind  "  ;  in  other  words, 
the  embryo  flowers  die,  although  the  leaves 
develop  in  very  promising  style.  Forced 
Narcissi  and  Hyacinths  usually  need  sup- 
port for  their  blossoms  some  time  before 
they  finish  growth  and  expand,  and  it  will 
be  found,  if  they  are  not  loosened  every  day 
or  so,  that  the  ligatures  have  prevented  the 
continuance  of  growth  in  the  usual  way,  the 
stems  having  swollen  below  the  ties.  If 
this  is  not  remedied  in  time  the  stems  will 
often  snap.  Where  bulbs  are  desired  par- 
ticularly for  house  decoration,  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  use  pots  of  a  size  to  fit  the  vari- 
ous receptacles,  Tulips,  Roman  Hyacinths, 
etc.,  should  be  grown  in  boxes,  whence 
they  may  be  transferred  when  in  bloom  to 
bowls,  etc.,  as  required.  Remember  that 
the  less  forcing  bulbs  undergo  the  better 
and  more  lasting  will  the  flowers  be.  It  is 
also  just  as  important  not  to  remove  the 
plants,  when  in  bloom,  suddenly  from  a  high 
to  a  low  temperature  as  it  is  to  introduce 
the  bulbs  into  heat  gradually  when  growth 
has  commenced.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
plunge  Freesias  in  ashes  after  potting  ;  in 
fact,  cases  are  on  record  where  such  a  pro- 
ceeding has  proved  to  be  harmful.  Simply 
stand  them  outdoors  in  a  shady  spot  until 


growth  commences,  when  they  should  be 
removed  to  a  cold  frame.  Later  take  them 
into  the  greenhouse,  and  bring  into  flower 
as  required. 

Planting  Bulbs. — It  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  defer  the  planting  of  spring- 
flowering  bulbs  until  October,  or  later, 
when  they  have  to  follow  summer  bedding 
plants.  In  positions  where  it  is  possible  to 
plant  earlier,  however,  August  is  the  best 
month  for  the  purpose,  and  this  is  also  an 
ideal  time  for  lifting  and  dividing  any  that 
have  become  too  thick,  as  at  this  period 
rooting  has  not  recommenced.  Beginners 
are  often  puzzled  when  advised  to  plant 
certain  bulbs  a  given  distance  below  the  soil, 
whether  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  bulb 
should  be  at  the  depth  stated.  This  may 
appear  a  small  matter,  but  when  very  large 
bulbs  are  being  planted  it  may  easily  mean 
a  matter  of  several  inches  difference.  When 
a  catalogue  says  plant  4  inches  deep,  it  means 
that  when  the  bulb  is  placed  in  the  hole  there 
should  be  4  inches  of  soil  above  the  top  or 
growing  point.  By  the  way,  always  plant 
with  a  trowel,  thus  ensuring  that  the  bases 
of  the  bulbs  come  into  contact  with  the  soil. 

Watering  Plants  after  Top-dressing. 
— Plants  often  suffer  from  want  of  water 
after  being  given  a  top-dressing  of  soil. 
The  newly  added  soil  does  not  dry  so  quickly 
as  the  older,  simply  because  the  latter  is 
full  of  roots,  whereas  the  former  contains 
none.  Therefore  the  top  soil  is  seen  to  be 
moist,  and  it  is  often  taken  for  granted  that 
the  whole  is  in  like  condition.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  plants  which  have  been  newly  top- 
dressed  need  watering  almost  as  often  as 
previously,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  fresh  soil  acts  as  a  mulch,  and  keeps  away 
the  drying  influences  of  sun  and  air,  which 
are  in  some  cases  considerable  and  in  others 
not.  Incidentally  this  shows  a  point  in 
favour  of  top-dressings  being  light  and 
applied  rather  frequently  instead  of  at  one 
time,  since  if  the  latter  plan  is  carried  out 
there  is  the  possibility  of  the  new  soil  be- 
coming sour  from  constant  watering  before 
roots  enter  it. 
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How   Plants   are   Increased 


A  PPLES  are  grafted  or  budded  on  (1) 
A%  the  Crab  stock,  which  encourages 
•*• -^-good  strong  growth  ;.  (2)  on  the 
Paradise  stock,  to  secure  a  dwarfing  effect 
and  early  maturity  of  fruits  ;  (3)  on  culti- 
vated seedlings,  which  induce  moderate 
growth  and  free  formation  of  fruits  ;  (4) 
on  the  Doucin  stock,  which  materially 
benefits  the  fruiting  qualities. 

Pears  are  budded  or  grafted  on  (a)  the  free 
or  seedling  Pear  stock,  (6)  the  Quince,  (c) 
the  Hawthorn  :  (6)  and  (c)  exert  a  dwarfing 
influence  on  the  varieties  and  encourage 
plenty  of  fruit. 

The  Cherry  is  budded  on  the  Mahaleb 
Plum  for  dwarfs  and  on  the  seedling  Cherry 
when  standard  trees  are  desired. 

The  Plum  is  budded  or  grafted  on  (a)  the 
St.  Julien  stock,  (b)  the  Myrobalan  Plum, 
(c)  the  Damson. 

The  Peach,  Almond,  Nectarine  and  Apricot 
are  budded  on  the  seedling  Plum,  seedling 
Peach,  or  seedling  Almond. 

Quinces  are  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Medlars  are  generally  grafted  on  the  Haw- 
thorn, the  Quince,  or  on  seedling  Medlars. 

Figs  are  increased  from  cuttings. 

The  Vine  is  propagated  by  inarching 
on  the  common  varieties  or  raised  from 
eyes,  layers,  or  cuttings. 

Bush  fruits  (Currant,  Gooseberry,  etc.) 
are  raised  from  cuttings  of  last  year's  wood  ; 
the  cuttings  are  generally  15  inches  long 
severed  at  a  bud  at  both  ends  and  having 
all  the  buds  but  four  removed.  Black  Cur- 
rants do  not  have  the  lower  buds  removed. 

Raspberries  are  raised  from  suckers,  and 

Strawberries  by  means  of  runners. 

Loganberries  and  Blackberries  are  generally 
layered  or  raised  from  cuttings. 

Flowering  plants  like  the  Chrysanthemum, 
Pentstemon,  Antirrhinum,  etc.,  can  be  raised 
from  cuttings  or  often  from  seeds. 

Perennials  are  increased  by  root  division, 
offsets,  cuttings,  and  from  seed,  and  Roses 
from  cuttings,  seeds,  or  layers,  or  by  budding 
and  grafting. 

Division  and  Offsets. — Plants  may  be 
propagated  by  division  or  by  offsets,  which 


are  really  tiny  replicas  of  the  parent  that 
have  developed  close  to  it.  The  method  of 
division  is  practised  largely  among  flowering 
plants  and  it  simply  means  that  the  plant  or 
its  roots  are  divided  up  into  so  many  parts 
each  of  which  is  capable  of  growing  on  and 
developing  since  it  is  furnished  with  roots. 
A  very  crude  way  of  doing  the  work  is 
simply  to  take  the  spade  or  some  other 
instrument  and  slice  the  plant  or  clump  of 
plants  into  any  desired  number  of  parts. 
This,  however,  is  both  wasteful  and  harmful ; 
the  best  plan  is  to  lift  the  plant,  then  by  exert- 
ing more  or  less  force  to  tear  the  parts  away 
from  each  other  without  doing  more  injury 
than  can  be  helped.  When  propagating  in 
this  way  it  is  wise  to  remember  that  the 
central  portion  of  the  plant  is  weakest  and 
that  it  may  be  discarded  while  fresh  pieces 
from  the  outside  will  furnish  plenty  of  new 
and  healthy  plants.  Greenhouse  and  window 
plants  are  often  increased  by  division ; 
some  shrubs  are  also  amenable  to  the  practice, 
but  as  a  general  rule  the  flower  border  is 
the  place  for  this  method  of  propagation. 
Division  is  best  carried  out  in  autumn  or  in 
spring. 

Innumerable  plants  in  the  garden  and 
greenhouse  produce  offsets  or  shoots  which 
have  become  rooted  and  are  really  baby 
plants.  Notable  in  the  list  are  Strawberry, 
Viola,  Violet,  Houseleek,  many  Saxifrages, 
Echeveria,  some  ferns,  and  the  like.  These 
offsets  may  be  removed  from  the  parent 
and  transplanted  into  different  positions 
where  they  will  grow  up  and  mature.  In 
some  cases  it  is  possible  to  accelerate  the 
formation  of  these  offsets  by  pegging  down 
parts  of  the  plant  on  the  surface  of  the  soil — 
by  a  system  of  layering,  as  it  were.  The 
fern  Asplenium  bulberiferum  is  a  case  in 
point  ;  if  a  frond  be  laid  on  the  soil  it  will 
soon  develop  a  number  of  tiny  plants  which 
can  be  removed  and  grown  on  to  increase 
stock.  The  Strawberry  and  the  Violet  are 
said  to  produce  runners,  i.e.  long  stems 
which  "  run  "  along  the  surface  and  root  at 
intervals.  The  common  house  plant  Saxi- 
fraga  sarmentosa  or  Mother  of  Thousands  is 
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another  fine  example  of  a  plant  producing 
offsets. 

Many  bulbous  plants  or  those  which  have 
pseudo-bulbs  or  corms  will  be  found  to  pro- 
duce small  bulbs,  bulbils  or  offsets  at  the  side 
of  the  parent ;  these  should  be  removed  and 
planted  by  themselves  in  a  rich,  well-manured 
soil,  and  they  will  in  a  few  years  attain  a  large 
size  and  produce  flowers. 

Suckers. — Suckers    are    generally    under- 


An  Auricula  plant  is  shown  at  A,  and  at  B  an  offset  detached 
ready  for  insertion  and  already  possessing  a  few  roots. 


produces  plants  with  a  predilection  towards 
the  production  of  suckers,  and  this  is  not 
always  desirable.  Strong  sucker  shoots  on 
some  plants  like  the  Raspberry,  Bramble, 
Loganberry,  Black  Currant  are  to  be  en- 
couraged, since  they  can  be  pruned  and  made 
in  time  to  replace  old  worn-out  branches 
which  are  no  longer  satisfactory.  In  the 
case  of  the  Chrysanthemum  it  is  on  sucker 
shoots  that  we  rely  in  order  to  secure  a  stock 
of  new  plants  for 
next  season. 

When  suckers 
have  to  be  re- 
moved do  not  cut 
them  off,  as  this 
generally  accentu- 
ates the  evil  and 
leads  to  an  in- 
creased number  of 
sucker  growths  ; 
remove  the  soil 
until  the  union  of 
the  sucker  with 
the  root  is  ex- 
posed, then  tear 
it  away  altogether. 
Suckers  are  often 
the  result  of  some 
wound  to  the  root 
system,  and  when 
the  gardener  is 
digging  round  the 
plant  he  should 
be  careful  not  to 
do  any  damage  to 
the  root  branches. 


Showing  how  a  plant  is  increased  by 
means  of  division. 


stood  to  be  shoots  springing  directly  from 
the  underground  stems  or  roots  ;  they  are 
very  common  on  Currants,  some  Brier  Roses, 
Raspberries,  Chrysanthemums  and  many 
other  plants,  and  occasionally  they  furnish 
an  easy  means  of  propagation.  A  certain 
amount  of  caution  requires  to  be  exercised, 
however  ;  many  choice  shrubs  like  the  Rose 
are  not  grown  on  their  own  roots,  hence  all 
shoots  that  come  from  below  the  bud  or 
graft  are  intruders  and  must  be  removed. 
Again,  propagation  from  suckers  occasionally 


Grafting.  - 

Grafting  is  a  pro- 
cess or  art  whereby 
a  portion  of  one 
plant  is  united  to  another,  both  subjects 
being  very  closely  related  botanically.  As 
a  general  rule  grafting  is  carried  out  to 
unite  a  superior  plant  or  variety  to  an 
inferior,  the  latter  forming  the  root  portion 
and  the  former  being  allowed  to  bear 
flowers  and  fruit ;  the  superior  plant  is 
known  as  the  graft  or  scion,  while  the  in- 
ferior is  called  the  stock. 

The  stock  must  be  well  rooted  and  in 
good  health  ;  it  may  be  raised  from  seeds, 
cuttings  or  layers,  or,  indeed,  it  may  be 
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and  established  though  un- 
satisfactory plant,  which, 
instead  of  being  discarded, 
is  made  to  serve  as  a 
stock.  Thus  it  is  that 
choice  varieties  of  Apple 
are  grown  on  a  stock  of 
the  Wild  Crab  Apple  or 
of  the  Paradise  ;  the  Rose 
is  grown  on  the  Wild  Rose 
or  Brier  and  on  the 
Manetti  stock,  etc.  The 
scion  which  is  joined  to 
the  stock  is  a  twig  or  small 
branch  of  the  selected 
variety,  from  4  inches  to 
12  inches  long,  bearing 
plenty  of  plump  buds  ; 
it  is  almost  invariably  of 
the  previous  year's  growth. 
When  the  scion  is  placed 
in  position  on  the  stock  we 
must  see  that  there  is  free 
passage  given  to  the  sap 
to  pass  up  from  the  stock 
to  the  scion  so  as  to  en- 
sure a  thorough  union  of 
the  two  different  parts. 
The  portions  that  must  be 
placed  together  are  the 
growing  parts  or  cambium 
layers  just  underneath  the 
bark  and  they  must  be 
brought  into  direct  con- 
tact ;  they  need  not  touch 
all  the  way  round,  in  fact 
this  is  almost  impossible, 
but  there  must  be  a  suffi- 
cient and  true  contact  to 
allow  intercommunication 
between  stock  and  scion. 
Always  see,  then,  that  the 
inner  surface  of  the  bark 
of  one  coincides  with  that 
of  the  other  ;  try  to  get 
them  to  touch  at  as  many 
places  as  possible  and  suc- 
cess is  assured.  The  scion 
and  the  stock  must  be 
firmly  tied  together  or 
they  tend  to  separate  as 
the  callus  forms  over  the 
wound,  and  all  air  must 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 

The    various    processes    in 
whip   or   tongue    grafting. 


be  excluded  from  the  ex- 
posed parts  until  they  are 
healed.  Union  is  not  en- 
sured until  the  scion  is 
in  active  growth  and  con- 
tinuing to  grow,  so  that 
meddling  with  the  wounds 
must  be  avoided  until 
there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  about  the  success  of 
the  work. 

Another  point  to  remem- 
ber in  grafting  with  dor- 
mant shoots  like  those  of 
the  Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and 
the  like  is  that  the  twigs 
or  scions  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  tree  some 
time  in  advance  and  placed 
in  the  soil,  as  is  done  with 
cuttings,  in  order  to  keep 
them  dormant ;  the  aim 
is  to  have  the  scions  in- 
active and  the  stock  active. 
When  the  time  for  grafting 
is  at  hand  the  end  of  the 
scion  is  removed  so  as  to 
get  a  fresh  cut,  and  contact 
is  made  with  the  stock  in 
any  approved  way ;  the 
stock  then  continues  to 
send  up  sap  and  acts  like 
a  force  pump,  pushes 
moisture  into  the  scion, 
makes  it  begin  to  grow, 
and  then  union  rapidly 
takes  place.  Grafting  is 
generally  carried  out  in 
the  month  of  March,  just 
when  the  buds  are  begin- 
ning to  swell  freely  ;  cli- 
matic and  vegetative  con- 
ditions must,  however, 
determine  the  exact  time. 

Reasons  for  Grafting. 
— Many  advantages  are 
to  be  derived  from  judici- : 
ous  grafting.  Maturity  is 
more  speedily  arrived  at 
by  the  process  than  if  we 
grew  from  cuttings  or 
seeds,  and,  too,  we  are 
able  to  propagate  varieties 
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that  either  do  not  seed  at  all  or  only 
very  reluctantly.  Some  of  our  highly 
specialised  varieties  are  totally  unable  to 
produce  satisfactory  crops  by  their  own 
energy  and  we  need  to  unite  them  to  another 
plant  which  has  strong,  vigorous  roots,  in 
order  to  encourage  the  grafts  to  produce 
pleasing  results.  The  very  opposite  is  some- 
times the  case  ;  plants  may  grow  rampantly 
on  their  own  roots  to  the  material  disadvan- 
tage of  any  useful  products,  but  on  the  roots 
of  another  variety  the  free  growth  is  curbed 
or  dwarfed  and  we  often  have  a  fruitful  and 


to  bind  the  parts  tightly  and  clay  or  wax 
is  essential  to  render  the  wounds  air-tight. 
Grafting  clay  is  a  soft  paste  of  clay  2  parts, 
cow  dung  1  part,  and  a  little  chopped  straw 
or  hay  to  make  it  more  cohesive.  Wax  or 
mastic  can  be  bought  for  the  purpose  in  any 
shop  or  made  by  melting  together  2  Ibs. 
resin,  1  Ib.  tallow  and  £  Ib.  beeswax,  pouring 
the  mixture  into  cold  water  and  then  working 
it  in  the  hands  until  it  is  like  putty.  A 
wax  which  is  painted  on  hot  is  made  as 
follows  :  Burgundy  pitch  1  Ib.,  resin  8  Ibs., 
tallow  4  Ibs.,  and  red  ochre  3  Ibs.  The  resin, 
pitch  and  tallow  are 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

Showing  how  wedge  or  cleft  grafting  is 


prolific  plant  giving  the  utmost  satisfaction. 
By  grafting  we  have  varieties  true  to  name 
just  as  in  propagation  from  cuttings  ;  un- 
suitable plants  are  made  to  do  useful  work  in 
bearing  other  varieties,  and  in  some  cases 
the  flavour  of  the  fruit  or  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  benefited  by  a  judicious  union  with 
another  stock. 

To  ensure  success  in  all  grafting  operations 
sharp  tools  are  required,  in  order  that  the 
cut  may  be  cleanly  and  neatly  made  ;  a 
strong,  sharp  knife  is  the  most  useful  im- 
plement, but  when  larger  subjects  are  being 
dealt  with  a  saw  becomes  necessary  along 
with  a  chisel  and  mallet  to  pare  the  wood 
evenly  ;  strong  string  and  raffia  are  needed 


melted  in  a  pot,  the 
ochre  stirred  into  the 
liquid,  and  the  four 
thoroughly  mixed 
together. 

Many  are  the 
methods  employed 
for  grafting  the  scion 
on  the  stock,  but  of 
these  we  shall  simply 
mention  the  com- 
monest. Most  popu- 
lar of  all  is 

Whip   or  Tongue 
Grafting.— The     top 
of  the  stock  is  cut  in 
''W£&  a    s^an^m§    direction 

^/|  and   then    a  piece  is 

removed  from  the 
side  beginning  2  to  3 
inches  down  and 
tapering  inwards  as 
the  knife  is  drawn 
up  ;  a  notch  is  then  made  in  this  side 
cut  near  the  top.  The  scion  has  to  be 
cut  to  fit  into  this  notch  and  to  cover 
as  completely  as  possible  the  part  removed 
from  the  side  of  the  stock ;  cut  the 
bottom  of  the  scion  at  a  slant  and  make  a 
notch  in  it  the  same  size  as  the  tongue  left 
on  the  side  of  the  stock.  The  two  should 
now  be  fitted  together  in  such  a  way  that  the 
inner  bark  or  cambium  layers  may  coincide 
and  then  the  whole  must  be  tightly  tied  with 
twine  or  raffia.  Do  not  keep  the  wounds 
exposed  to  the  air  too  long  or  the  cells 
shrivel  up  and  there  is  a  lessened  chance  of 
successful  union  taking  place  ;  to  the  same 
end,  also,  cover  the  whole  of  the  wound  with 


Fig.  4. 
carried  out. 
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wax  immediately  afterwards  so  as  to  exclude 
air.     An  experienced  grafter  is  able  to  carry 
out  this  work  very  quickly  and  with  such 
dexterity  that   union   of   the  cam- 
bium  layers   is  secured  nearly  all 
the     way    round ;      the     beginner 
should    aim    at    getting    a    good 
union  along  one  side  at  first  and 
he    will    perfect    his    work     with 
practice.       Before    trying    tongue 
grafting    in    the    garden    practise 
with  twigs  and  branches  of  trees. 

Splice  Grafting. — This  is  much 
similar  to  whip  grafting  except 
that  no  tongue  and  notches  are 
made.  The  stock  and  the  scion 
are  simply  cut  across  in  a  slanting 
direction  in  such  a  way  that  the 
exposed  wood  of  one  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  size  as  the  exposed 
wood  of  the  other  ;  they  are  then 
fitted  together  with  the  inner  bark 
along  one  side  at  least  in  contact 
with  each  other,  then  they  are 
bound  together  and  wax  applied. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  in  whip  or 
splice  grafting  the  stock  and  scion 
must  be  nearly  the  same  width  ; 
they  are  most  commonly  employed 
when  the  stocks  are  young  ;  three 
or  four  buds  are  allowed  on  each 
scion.  Many  greenhouse  shrubs, 
including  Roses,  and  young  shrubs 
in  the  open  are  grafted  by  the 
latter  method. 

Rind  or  Grown  Grafting. — 
This  method  is  generally  employed 
when  old  trees  are  cut  back  and 
new  varieties  are  grafted  on  the 
stumps.  The  principal  branches 
of  the  tree  are  sawn  off  and  the 
ends  of  the  stumps  are  then  made 
smooth  with  the  chisel.  A  slit 
is  made  down  the  bark  for  2  or 
3  inches,  beginning  at  the  stump, 
and  the  bark  is  pulled  out  a  little 
at  the  top  of  this  slit.  The 
scion,  some  8  to  10  inches  long, 
is  cut  half  through  2  or  3  inches 
from  the  bottom  and  then  the  lower  part 
is  removed  except  for  a  thin  tapering 
wedge.  This  wedge  is  now  inserted  in  the 
slit  which  was  made  in  the  bark  of  the 


stock  and  pushed  down  until  it  is  fully 
hidden  and  the  cross  cut  rests  on  the  stump. 
The  two  are  bound  together  and  all  the  ex- 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 

The  various  stages  of  saddle  grafting. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

Crown  or  rind  grafting,  practised  chiefly  when  the 
stock  is  of  large  size. 


posed  parts  covered  with  wax.  Two  or 
three  grafts  are  generally  placed  on  each 
stump,  and  soon  a  new  tree  flourishes  in 
place  of  the  old  one 
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How  bottle  grafting  is  performed. 


Cleft  Grafting.  —  Very  few  gardeners 
practise  this  method  nowadays,  but  it  had 
great  vogue  in  the  past  and  it  is  still  employed 
in  special  cases.  The  stock  is  cut  off  short 
as  in  the  previous  cases,  then  it  is  split  up  by 
means  of  a  chisel  and  wedge,  until  the  gap  is 
about  half  an  inch  wide.  The  scion  is  cut 
into  a  tapering  chisel  or  wedge  point,  the 
bark  is  removed  from  one  side  and  then  it 
is  inserted  in  the  cleft  in  such  a  way  that 
the  cambium  layers  of  stock  and  scion  touch. 
The  cleft  stock  is  then  allowed  to  press  in 
upon  it  (a  wedge  having  been  used  to  keep 
the  parts  asunder)  and  so  the  graft  is  held 
firm  ;  twine  is  also  employed  for  the  same 
purpose.  Two  scions  are  always  placed  in  the 
cleft,  one  at  each  side ;  grafting  wax  is 
freely  employed  to  cover  the  parts.  The  great 
drawback  to  this  method  is  the  fact  that 
the  cleft  in  the  centre,  i.e.  between  the  two 
scions,  is  left  open,  and  this  frequently  leads 
to  rotting  and  unsuccessful  work.  The  suc- 


smeared    thickly 
over  the  wound. 


Notch  Grafting. — This  is  another  method 
occasionally  employed  on  old  trees.  The 
scion  is  cut  to  a  long  tapering  point  on  both 
sides  so  as  to  form 
a  wedge,  then  this 
is  further  reduced 
by  removing  a 
part  on  one  side 
until  it  tapers  to 
a  sharp  point ;  a 
notch  of  similar 
size  and  shape  is 
cut  out  of  the  side 
of  the  stock.  The 
angular  point  of  the 
scion  is  pushed  into 
the  notch  of  the 
stock  until  the 
inner  bark  coin- 
cides with  that  of 
the  stock,  the  two 
are  tied  tightly  to- 
gether and  wax  is 


The  stem    of   the   plant  in    the  flower  pot 

Shoots  prepared  for  is  inarched  upon  the  stem  of  the  plant 

inarching.  in  the  ground. 
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culent  Epiphyllum  is  grafted  in  this  way  on 
a  stock  of  the  Pereskia  aculeata  or  Barbadoes 
Gooseberry.  The  top  of  the  stock  is  cut  off 
and  the  stem  split  open  for  a  short  distance  ; 
the  flat  stem  of  the  Epiphyllum  is  then  pared 
into  a  wedge  and  inserted  in  the  cleft,  and 
the  two  are  bound  together  with  raffia.  The 
result  is  most  pleasing,  for  the  forcing  sap 
of  the  Pereskia  makes  the  Epiphyllum  a 
charming  plant.  Conifers  are  grafted  in  a 
similar  way. 

Saddle     or    Wedge     Grafting.— Saddle 
grafting    is    employed    to    propagate    such 


similar  cut  made  in  the  tubers  or  roots.  In 
all  cases  the  parts  are  bound  together  and 
surrounded  with  sand  or  sandy  soil,  then 
urged  to  unite  by  being  placed  in  a  gentle 
heat. 

Inarching. — Inarching  is  a  form  of  graft- 
ing known  sometimes  as  "  grafting  by  ap- 
proach." Two  separate  plants  are  brought 
into  positions  close  to  one  another,  a  portion 
of  the  bark  and  wood  is  cut  from  the  stems 
of  each  at  any  suitable  height  and  the  two 
cut  stems  are  then  tied  closely  together,  much 
as  is  done  in  ordinary  grafting.  In  a  short 


Gloxinia  leaves  inserted 
as  cuttings.  If  un- 
duly long  they  may 
be  shortened. 


After  some  weeks  small  tubers 
form  at  the  base  of  the  leaf 
stalks  if  the  leaves  are  in- 
serted in  a  propagating  case. 


Showing  how  the  veins  on  the 
lower  surface  of  a  Begonia 
leaf  are  notched. 


shrubs  as  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons  and 
Camellias.  The  stock  and  the  scion  must 
be  about  the  same  size  ;  the  stock  is  cut  into 
a  wedge-shaped  point  and  in  the  scion  a 
deep  notch  is  made  to  fit  exactly  over  it. 
The  scion  is  then  tied  in  position  over  the 
stock  like  a  saddle  and  grafting  wax  smeared 
round  the  joint.  Wedge  grafting  is  exactly 
the  reverse  of  saddle  grafting. 

Root  Grafting. — A  few  plants  may  be 
grafted  directly  on  the  roots  of  different 
varieties  of  the  same  species.  Clematises, 
for  example,  are  grafted  by  the  tongue  or 
splice  methods  on  the  roots  of  the  wild  type, 
vhile  Tree  Paeonies  and  Dahlias  have 
cuttings  trimmed  at  the  base  into  a  wedge- 
shape,  which  is  then  fitted  tightly  into  a 


time  the  two  branches  will  unite  together 
and  the  scion  is  cut  just  below  the  point  of 
union  while  the  stock  is  removed  above  it. 
Vines  are  frequently  propagated  in  this  way, 
but  the  process  lends  itself  to  all  genera  which 
are  amenable  to  grafting. 

Bottle  Grafting.  —  This  is  merely  a 
variation  of  inarching  where  the  new  variety 
which  is  to  be  grafted  is  kept  in  a  bottle 
alongside  the  stock  ;  the  two  plants  are  then 
encouraged  to  unite  in  the  above  way  and 
the  treatment  js  just  the  same.  This 
method  is  useful  when  it  would  otherwise 
prove  impossible  to  bring  the  two  plants 
together. 

Propagation  from  Leaf  Cuttings. — 
Many  plants  which  have  foliage  of  a  fleshy, 
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succulent  nature  can  be  propagated  from 
leaves.  Commonest  of  all  that  are  treated 
in  this  way  are  the  Begonia  rex  and  other 
varieties,  Saintpaulia,  Gloxinia,  Achimenes, 
Croton,  Echeveria,  Streptocarpus,  Ramondia, 
Crassula,  Peperomia,  as  well  as  many  bulbous 
plants. 

To  take  the  Begonia  rex,  or  ornamental- 
leaved  Begonia,  as  an  example  of  the  usual 
method  :  Any  healthy,  fully  developed  leaf  is 
selected  from  the  parent  plant ;  notches  are 
made  half-way  through  the  chief  vein  on  the 
under-side  just  at  a  point  where  any  large 
branch  vein  joins  it,  and  on  the  side  of  the  fork- 
ing nearest  to  the  bottom  of  the  leaf  (as  illus- 
trated). A  number  of  these  notches,  varying 


The  correct  way  to  form  notches 
on  the  back  of  a  Gloxinia  leaf. 


In    time  small    tubers  form 
where  notches  were  made. 


Begonia  leaves  fastened  down  on  sandy  soil  after  the  veins 
have  been  notched.     Young  plants  will  appear  in  due  course. 


with  its  size  and  venation,  are  made  on  each 
leaf.  A  box  or  seed  pan  is  filled  with  sandy 
compost  and  watered  thoroughly  ;  the  leaf 
is  pinned  down  on  the  surface  with  the  upper- 
side  on  top,  i.e.  with  the  notches  next  the 
soil,  and  the  stem  of  the  leaf  is  pushed  into 
the  soil.  The  box  should  be  plunged  in  moist 
fibre  in  a  temperature  of  about  65°,  and  the 
soil  moistened  with  tepid  water  as  required  ; 
they  must  be  shaded  from  strong  sunshine. 
In  a  short  time  a  callus  will  form  at  every 
wound,  roots  will  grow  out  from  it  and 
eventually  tiny  leaves  appear.  As  soon  as 
they  are  large  enough  to  handle  they  should 
be  lifted  and  planted  singly  in  small  pots. 
Leaves  of  some  plants  (Echeveria,  Saintpaulia, 
Tolmiea,  and  a  few  others) 
simply  have  their  leaf 
stalks  dibbled  in  the  soil 
and  made  firm,  when  they 
will  soon  develop  into  nice 
plants.  The  work  of  pro- 
pagation from  leaves  is 
best  done  in  spring,  about 
the  month  of  April. 

The  scales  or  leaves  of 
bulbs  are  pulled  off  and 
laid  flat  on  the  soil  in  a 
seed  pan ;  sand  or  fine 
soil  is  then  dusted  over 
them  until  they  are  just 
buried.  If  kept  in  dark- 
ness for  a  short  time 
(8  to  12  days),  then  in  a 
greenhouse  in  light,  tinj' 
bulbs  will  form,  and  these 
can  be  repotted  and  grown 
on  until  of  flowering  size. 

Propagation  by  Bud- 
ding.— Budding  is  a 
method  of  grafting  in 
which  the  scion  or  graft 
is  a  bud  or  potential 
branch,  and  propagation  in 
this  way  has  always  to  be 
carried  out  during  the 
growing  season.  Every 
mature  bud  noticed  in  the 
axil  of  a  leaf  contains  the 
rudiments  of  a  plant,  bush, 
or  tree,  hence  the  process 
forms  a  speedy  and  reliable 
means  of  propagating 
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Cutting  off  the 
leaf  above 
the  bud. 


The  bud  inserted  The  piece  of  bud  projecting  beyond 

in  the  stock.  the  incision  is  cut  off. 


The  bud  as  prepared. 


The  inserted  bud  tied  with 
raffia. 


Preparing  T-shaped  incision  in  the  stock  for 
reception  of  the  bud. 

BUDDING    ROSES. 


varieties  which  do  not  flourish  well  on  their 
own  roots  ;  the  bud  is  simply  transferred  or 
grafted  upon  a  growing  stock. 

The  stock  consists  of  a  well-established 
bush  with  a  good  root  system.  Sometimes 
an  old  worn-out  shrub  is  selected,  and  a  new 
lease  of  life  given  to  it  by  budding  on  a  new 
variety  which  will  eventually  take  the  place 
of  those  branches  which  were  unsatisfactory  ; 
often  a  fine  variety  is  budded  on  an  inferior 
but  freer-rooting  stock,  and  in  some  cases 
a  variety  which  tends  to  produce  much  wood 
and  little  blossom  or  fruit  is  grown  on  a  dwarf- 
ing stock  which  checks  exuberant  growth 
and  encourages  fruitfulness.  Named  Roses 
are  budded  on  the  Wild  Brier,  the  Manetti 
stock,  and  others  ;  Apples  can  be  budded 
on  the  Crab  or  the  Paradise  ;  Pears  on  the 


Quince  or  the  wild  Pear  ;  Plums  on  the  free- 
growing  Myrobalan,  St.  Julien,  or  the  Damson ; 
and  so  on.  Many  different  varieties  can  be 
grown  on  one  stock,  but  it  is  found  impossible 
to  bud  an  Apple  on  a  Pear,  a  Plum  on  a 
Rose  ;  indeed,  the  subjects  must  be  closely 
related  botanically,  as  in  grafting,  or  the 
work  is  impossible. 

Stocks  for  Budding  may  be  raised  from 
cuttings  or  layers,  although  seedlings  are 
often  employed  ;  they  are  ready  for  budding 
whenever  well  rooted.  Old  trees  may  also 
be  used  for  stocks,  but  then,  as  a  general 
rule,  grafting  is  chiefly  employed.  The 
stock  may  be  either  a  standard,  half -stand- 
ard, or  dwarf  ;  standards  are  long  straight- 
stemmed  stocks,  any  convenient  height,  on 
which  a  few  branches  are  allowed  to  grow 
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at  the  top  ;  the  dwarf  is  short  and  generally 
has  the  bud  inserted  at  or  near  the  ground 
level.  When  the  buds  begin  to  grow  all  the 
branches  of  the  stock  are  removed,  and  so  a 
large  bush  of  the  speciality  is  quickly  ob- 
tained. Roses  are  budded  both  on  standards 
and  dwarfs. 

The  Buds. — Where  a  leaf  joins  the  stem  of 
a  bush,  a  bud,  which  the  plant  is  nursing  up 
for  future  growth,  will  generally  be  noticed. 
A  nice,  plump  foliage  bud,  not  beginning  to 
grow  and  yet  not  too  immature  or  small,  is 
selected  and  cut  out  with  a  "  heel  "  of  wood 
about  half  an  inch  below  and  half  an  inch 
above  the  bud.  The  heel  will  contain  a 
piece  of  wood,  and  this  wood  must  be  re- 
moved by  giving  it  a  sharp  pull  with  a 
twisting  movement  at  the  upper  or  lower 
end.  The  bud  and  the  wood  just  removed 
should  be  examined  ;  if  the  wood  has  not 
been  properly  removed  there  will  be  a  small 
hole  seen  on  the  inside  of  the  bark,  and  the 
wood  will  have  a  tiny,  sharp,  but  brittle 
knob  on  it  which  is  called  the  "  eye  "  of  the 
bud.  The  bud  is  then  useless.  If  correctly 
taken  away,  the  wood  will  not  have  this 
projection,  and  the  base  of  the  bud  when 
examined  from  the  inside  of  the  bark  will 
appear  filled  up.  The  bud  with  its  shield  of 
bark  is  now  ready  for  the  budding  or  grafting 
process  ;  don't  touch  it  further,  and  don't 
let  it  get  dry.  Cut  off  the  leaf  which  is  still 
on  it,  leaving  an  inch  or  so  of  stalk  to  protect 
the  bud. 

Take  a  sharp  knife  and  make  a  cut  like 
a  T  in  the  bark  of  the  stock,  and  about  the 
same  length  as  the  shield  of  the  bud  ;  this 
cut  is  made  either  on  the  main  stem  of  the 
stock  or  near  the  base  of  its  branches,  and 
the  cut  goes  about  half-way  round.  Carefully 
lift  up  the  bark  with  the  specially  made 
handle  of  the  pruning  knife  or  with  a  thin 
blade  of  hard  wood.  Push  the  lower  end 
of  the  shield  well  into  the  opening  and  let 
the  side  flaps  fall  over  to  enclose  it ;  if  the 
shield  is  too  large,  cut  off  the  part  which 
protrudes  above  the  cross  cut  in  the  bark  of 
the  stock,  and  press  the  shield  gently  but 
firmly  against  the  fresh  wood  of  the  stock. 
Tie  up  the  bud  with  raffia  or,  better  still, 
with  wool ;  tie  fairly  firmly  but  not  exces- 
sively tight.  The  actual  bud  must  not  be 
tied  over  but  left  peeping  through. 


Points  Worth  Noting. — Budding  is  gener 
ally  carried  out  during  July  or  early  in 
August.  Always  bud  after  showery  weather 
because  the  bushes  are  active  and  the  sap 
plentiful ;  the  wood  can  then  be  removed 
from  behind  the  bud  very  readily.  Ex- 
amine the  bud  a  month  after  the  operation  ; 
if  union  has  taken  place  the  bud  will  still  be 
plump  and  fresh  ;  if  not  it  will  be  withered, 
and  should  be  removed.  Loosen  the  binding 
of  the  bud  at  this  time,  and  tie  up  again 
loosely  so  as  to  allow  free  expansion  at  the 
point  of  union.  Remove  the  binding  al- 
together at  the  end  of  October,  although  if 
the  shrub  is  in  an  exposed  position  keep  it  on 
until  next  February.  Early  morning  or  dull 
weather  is  the  best  time  for  budding.  Use 
a  sharp  knife  and  don't  tie  too  tightly. 
Bud  only  on  a  well-rooted  stock. 

When  the  twigs  begin  to  grow  next  season, 
remove  the  branches  of  the  stock  to  within 
6  inches  of  the  bud  ;  this  allows  the  sap  to 
pass  into  the  budded  twig,  while  the  stump 
which  is  left  can  be  employed  to  train  the 
young  shoot.  When  the  new  shoot  is  well 
advanced  the  rest  of  the  stock  branch  can  be 
cut  off. 

Propagation  by  Layers. — Layering  is  a 
convenient  method  of  propagation  when 
plants  or  shrubs  are  difficult  to  strike  from 
cuttings.  A  branch  of  the  plant  is  pegged 
down  or  laid  on  soil  until  it  forms  roots, 
nourishment  meantime  being  derived  from 
the  parent  plant ;  a  notch  is  made  or  the 
stem  may  be  "  tongued  "  or  cut  half  through 
so  as  to  intercept  the  downward  flow  of  sap, 
and  at  this  point  a  callus  is  eventually  pro- 
duced and  roots  arise  from  the  spot  where 
the  incision  was  made. 

Layering  Carnations. — Of  all  garden  plants 
those  most  commonly  propagated  in  this  way 
are  Carnations.  From  the  base  of  every 
healthy  Carnation  plant  there  springs  a 
number  of  shoots.  The  best  of  these  are 
selected,  some  of  the  lowest  leaves  removed 
at  the  place  where  the  shoots  can  be  bent 
down  to  touch  the  ground  conveniently  ;  then 
a  slanting  incision  about  1  inch  long  is 
made  towards  the  top  of  the  shoot,  just  half- 
way through,  and  penetrating  at  least  one 
joint.  The  upper  part  is  now  bent  until 
nearly  vertical,  and  then  the  branch  is  pegged 
down  on  the  ground  by  means  of  a  pin  or 


Raising  the  bark  for  insertion 
of  bud. 


Incision  in 

bark    of 

stock. 


Bud  properly  inserted  in  stock 


The  bud  as  cut  out. 


(A)  Bud  properly  tied. 

(B)  Bud  wrongly  tied. 


Shoot  containing 
buds  required. 


How  to  cut  out  a  bud. 


B 


A  maiden  tree  Tree  in  following 

eighteen  months  year,   showing 

after    budding.  two   summers' 

(A)  Removing  piece  of  wood  from  back              Cross  line  shows  growth, 
of  bud.     (B)  Useless  bud.                           where  to  prune. 
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The  wrong  way  to  layer  Lapageria,  a  greenhouse  climber 
the  slits  are  in  the  wrong  direction. 


&z^^ 


How  stems  of  Lapageria,  a  greenhouse  climber,  are  layered 
the  slits  being  in  the  direction  of  the  buds. 


Preparing  a  rose  stem  for  layering 


The  rose  stem  layered  in  sandy  soil. 


piece  of  wood ;  soil  is 
packed  round  it  until 
the  incision  is  completely 
hidden.  A  compost  com- 
posed of  soil,  leaf -mould, 
and  sand  is  prepared, 
and  the  layers  are  pegged 
into  this.  Nothing  re- 
mains to  be  done  but 
to  keep  the  soil  moist. 
When  top  growth  is 
noticed  the  layer  can 
then  be  severed  from  its 
parent,  generally  in  the 
months  of  September  or 
October. 

Layering  Greenhouse 
Carnations.  —  If  Carna- 
tions in  pots  are  to  be 
layered  the  process  be- 
comes more  difficult 
although  essentially  the 
same.  Various  methods 
are  employed  ;  the  pot 
may  be  plunged  into  a 
box  or  larger  pot  of  soil, 
and  layering  carried  out 
in  the  same  way  as  is 
done  in  the  open  ;  some 
gardeners  prefer  to  place 
a  small  pot  of  soil  near 
the  plant  and  layer  the 
branches  in  this — rather 
a  difficult  task ;  while 
quite  a  number  cut  the 
notch  as  in  the  previous 
case,  insert  a  small  piece 
of  charcoal  to  hold  it 
open,  and  wrap  the 
wound  round  with  moss, 
which  is  kept  damp  con- 
tinuously. The  stem  be- 
low the  moss  is  severed 
when  the  branch  begins 
to  grow  actively,  loose 
moss  is  then  removed 
carefully,  and  the  layer 
planted  in  a  pot  of  sandy 
compost.  If  the  shoots 
are  high  up  the  stem,  the 
pot  must  then  be  laid  on 
its  side  and  the  shoots 
pegged  in  a  bed  of  soil. 


Stem  of  shrub  prepared  for  layering ;  the 
"tongue"  is  shown  at  6  and  the 
method  of  forming  it  at  a. 


Showing  the  layer  staked  and  pegget 
down  in  the  soil. 


Showing  how  a  bare 
stemmed    plant    is 
renovated  by  stem 
layering.      The 
stem      is     slit     as 
seen  at  A,  and  the 
slit   kept  open  by 
a  small  stone  B. 

Moss  is    bound    round 
the    slit    and     kept 
moist    by    frequent 
syringeing.  In  a  few 
weeks    roots    form, 
the    stem  is  gradu- 
ally     cut      through 
and   the    new   plant 
is  potted. 

Another    method  of 
stem  layering  is 
to      fasten      two 
halves  of  a  small 
flower  pot  round 
the    slit    and    fill 
the    space     with 
soil  kept  moist. 

When  the  slit  stem 
has  formed  roots 
freely,  the  upper 
part    is     cut    off 
and    repotted    to 
form      a     fresh 
plant. 
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Layering  Shrubs. — Shrubs  are  layered  in 
the  same  way  as  Carnations,  but  generally 
in  autumn  (the  Clematis  in  summer)  instead 
of,  as  in  the  case  of  border  Carnations,  during 
July  and  August ;  a  slit  is  made  in  the 
centre  of  the  stem,  then  along  it  for  an  inch  ; 
stout  pegs  are  usually  necessary  to  keep  the 
layer  in  position.  Roses  and  Clematises 
frequently  root  freely  without  being  cut,  and 
in  the  fruit  garden  natural  layers  are  often 
produced  in  a  similar  manner.  Some  bushes 
or  trees  such  as  the  Filbert,  Willow,  Quince, 
and  Paradise  stocks  are  made  to  produce  layers 
in  a  different  way  :  The  main  stems  are  cut 
off  6  inches  from  the  ground  in  winter ; 
next  spring  a  large  number  of  twigs  or 
suckers  will  spring  up,  and  in  the  middle  of 
summer  these  are  buried,  covered  with 
almost  12  inches  of  sandy  compost  which 
is  kept  moist  during  dry  weather  ;  every  one 
will  form  roots  under  these  conditions,  and 
they  may  be  removed  next  season  and 
planted  in  the  borders.  Multiple  layering 
is  often  resorted  to ;  in  such  a  case  a 
long  stem  is  laid  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil ;  tongues  are  made  behind  every  leaf 
or  bud,  and  very  soon  a  large  number  of 
plants  are  obtained. 

Layering  other  Plants. — Many  other  plants 
can  be  layered.  Lapagerias  are  propagated 
by  multiple  layers  ;  Strawberries  frequently 


have  their  "  runners "  layered  into  pots 
which  are  plunged  in  the  border  alongside 
the  parent  plant,  while  some  Ferns  need 
simply  to  have  the  fronds  pegged  down  on 
the  soil. 

Stem  Layering. — In  the  greenhouse  shrubby 
plants  occasionally  become  "  leggy,"  or  bear 
a  bunch  of  foliage  on  top  of  a  long  bare  stem  ; 
this  is  most  noticeable  in  the  case  of  Aralia, 
Castor  Oil  plant,  Dracaena,  and  the  like. 
Immediately  below  the  lowest  leaves  a 
notch  and  tongue  are  made  as  in  other  cases, 
the  cut  extending  half-way  through  the 
stem  ;  a  piece  of  charcoal  is  pushed  into  this 
to  keep  it  open,  and  moss  is  wrapped  round 
the  wound  and  kept  continually  moist. 
Sometimes  a  pot,  sawn  into  halves  is  used 
for  the  purpose,  the  parts  being  bound  round 
the  incision  by  means  of  copper  wire ; 
a  layer  of  charcoal  is  placed  in  the  bottom, 
then  the  pot  is  filled  with  a  sandy  compost. 
If  this  is  kept  watered,  roots  will  soon 
form  ;  eight  weeks  after  the  work  is  done 
cut  a  notch  just  below  the  pot ;  a.  week  later 
cut  it  a  little  deeper  still  and  continue  doing 
this  every  week  until  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
week  the  stem  is  cut  through  entirely  and 
the  whole  top  removed,  now  rooted  in  the 
moss  or  pot.  Remove  the  soil  or  moss,  trim 
off  the  stump  carefully,  and  pot  the  plant  in  a 
small -sized  pot. 


Pruning  Climbing  Roses. — In  pruning 
Climbing  Roses  the  removal  of  all  old  wood 
is  often  advised,  that  which  is  young 
alone  being  retained.  There  is  really  no 
fault  to  find  with  this,  but  it  should  not 
always  be  blindly  followed.  Where  young 
wood  is  abundant,  well  and  good  ;  dispense 
with  the  old  by  all  means.  But  when,  as 
sometimes  is  the  case,  only  a  few  young 
growths  have  been  produced,  and  yet  a  large 
space  has  to  be  covered,  it  would  be  folly 
to  thin  out  too  severely.  This  applies 
particularly  to  the  Wichuraiana  Roses, 
of  which  Dorothy  Perkins  is  a  familiar 
example.  If  the  growths  which  flowered 
a  year  ago  are  examined,  they  will  be  seen 
to  differ  from  the  young  growths,  in  that  they 
have  short  shoots  along  them,  and  these 
carried  the  blossoms  the  previous  season. 


Where  it  is  necessary  to  retain  a  few  of  the 
older  rods,  these  shoots  should  be  cut  back 
to  a  couple  of  eyes  from  the  main  rod.  This 
will  cause  them  to  break  into  growth  fairly 
strongly,  and  the  young  growths  will  in  due 
course  flower,  although,  it  must  be  admitted, 
not  so  finely  as  those  produced  on  the  young 
stems.  Such  Roses  as  Hiawatha,  Minnehaha 
and  Lady  Gay,  in  addition  to  the  one  men- 
tioned above,  may  be  treated  in  this  manner, 
but  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
such  a  plan  is  not  recommended  where 
strong  well-ripened  stems  of  the  previous 
season's  growth  are  available  in  sufficient 
quantity.  It  is  also  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  the  Wichuraiana  and  the  Rambler 
Roses  proper,  as  represented  by  Crimson 
Rambler  ;  the  latter  varieties  give  very  poor 
results  from  old  stems. 
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A  remarkable  grouping  of  Hyacinths. 


Spring    Flower   Gardening 


THE  value  of  various  associations 
of  spring  flowers  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, for  they  brighten  the 
garden  for  a  period  of  at  least  two 
months  before  summer  bedding  plants  can 
be  used.  Most  of  the  plants  grown  for  this 
purpose  are  common  and  easily  raised, 
particulars  of  propagation  and  general  cul- 
tivation being  given  on  a  later  page.  They 
are  chiefly  grown  on  a  reserve  border  during 
summer  and  are  planted  out  where  they  are 
to  bloom  when  summer  bedding  plants  are 
taken  up  in  autumn. 

Spring  flowers  may  be  used  in  two  ways  ; 
such  as  Aubrietia,  Viola,  Arabis,  Wallflower, 
Polyanthus,  etc.,  are  planted  alone,  in 
association  with  each  other,  or  with  the  later 
flowering  Tulips.  It  is  not  wise  to  group 
early-flowering  bulbs  with  flowers  which  are 
at  their  best  during  late  April  and  early  May, 
for  the  flowers  of  the  bulbs  fade  before  those 
of  the  other  plants  open  and  their  drooping 


leaves  spoil  the  display.  Neither  is  it  wise 
to  plant  Tulips  on  the  same  ground  for  a 
number  of  years  in  succession,  or  disease  is 
almost  certain  to  appear. 

Pansies  are  excellent  for  spring  bedding. 
At  one  time  named  varieties,  kept  true  by 
propagation  from  cuttings,  were  used  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  now  possible,  however,  to 
procure  seeds  of  fairly  well  fixed  strains,  the 
plants  from  which  produce  flowers  of  uniform 
colour,  but  better  results  are  usually  obtained 
from  a  good  strain  of  mixed  shades.  The 
flowers  are  large,  uniform  in  shape,  and  of 
charming  colour.  Pansies  look  best  when 
used  alone,  or  with  white  Tulips.  The  flowers 
should  be  taken  off  as  they  fade. 

Tufted  Pansies  or  Violas  are  extremely 
useful  for  spring  bedding,  for  they  blossom 
continuously  for  weeks  together.  The  various 
colours  may  be  used  alone  or  combinations  of 
yellow  and  purple,  white  and  pale  blue,  rose 
and  pale  mauve,  etc.,  may  be  made.  They 
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A  Spring  display — Tulips  and  Forget-me-nots 


are  also  effective  when  planted  among  tall 
Tulips.  Useful  kinds  of  Viola  are  Archie 
Grant,  Blue  Bedder,  Blue  King  and  True 
Blue,  blue ;  Bullion,  Primrose  Dame  and 
Wonder,  yellow ;  Countess  of  Hopetoun, 
Mrs.  Kinnaird  and  White  Empress,  white  ; 
Duchess  of  Fife  and  Golden  Fleece,  yellow  and 
blue  ;  Countess  of  Kintore,  James  Cocker 
and  White  Duchess,  white  and  blue  ;  Cliveden 
Purple,  Mrs.  C.  Turner,  and  The  Mearns, 
purple  ;  Bessie  Clarke  and  J.  B.  Riding, 
mauve.  In  addition  to  these,  the  purple- 
flowered  Viola  gracilis  is  an  excellent  spring 
bedding  plant,  its  rich  coloured  blossoms 
being  borne  with  great  freedom.  Used  alone 
or  associated  with  the  white-flowered  Ever- 
green Candytuft  (Iberis  sempervirens)  it  is 
very  effective.  It  also  forms  a  good  carpet 
plant  for  some  Tulips. 

The  double  white  Arabis  (albida  flore  pleno) 
is  an  extremely  useful  plant,  for  its  flowers 
are  borne  with  great  freedom.  It  may  be 
either  planted  alone  or  grouped  with  purple 
Aubrietia,  the  crimson  Firefly  Daisy,  or  with 
dark-coloured  Wallflowers,  while  it  is  effec- 


tive with  almost  any  Tulips,  especially  with 
those  of  red  or  rose  or  very  dark  colouring. 

Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  Purple  Rock- 
cress  (Aubrietia  deltoidea),  another  charming 
and  very  useful  plant.  Of  compact  habit,  it 
blooms  very  freely  and  may  be  grown  alone 
or  grouped  with  the  white  Arabis  or  the  white- 
flowered  Iberis  sempervirens.  White,  yellow 
or  maroon-coloured  Tulips  may  be  used  with 
the  mauve  Aubrietia.  In  addition  to  the 
Daisy  called  Firefly,  the  crimson  variety 
already  referred  to,  there  are  others  which 
deserve  attention,  notably  double  pink, 
double  white  and  Alice,  all  excellent  free- 
flowering  kinds.  They  may  be  used  in  com- 
bination with  red,  yellow  or  white  Tulips. 

Alyssum  saxatile  is  a  dwarf  plant  which 
bears  a  profusion  of  rich  yellow  flowers,  whilst 
its  variety  citrinum  has  lemon-coloured 
blossoms.  They  group  well  with  the  double- 
flowered  Arabis,  Iberis  sempervirens,  and 
with  brown  Wallflowers.  They  are  also 
effective  as  a  carpet  beneath  red-flowered 
Tulips. 

The   various   kinds   of   Forget-me-nots  or 
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Myosotis  are  always  favourites  for  spring 
bedding.  Kinds  such  as  Queen  Victoria, 
Royal  Blue,  Princess  Maud,  and  Imperatrice 
Elizabeth  may  be  used  alone  or  in  combin- 
ation with  double-flowered  Arabis,  Iberis 
semper virens  or  with  red  or  white  Tulips. 
The  dwarf  pink  Phlox  Vivid  may  also  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  Forget-me-nots. 
Other  kinds  of  Phlox  to  use  for  spring  bedding 
are  divaricata,  amoena,  and  varieties  of 
subulata  (The  Moss  Pink). 

Saxifrages  such  as  the  red  Guildford  Seed- 
ling and  the  white  Wallacei  are  appropriate 
plants  for  spring  bedding.  They  may  be 
used  separately  or  as  a  mixture.  Good 
yellow  flowers  are  found  in  Doronicum 
austriacum  and  D.  excelsum,  but  they  are 
rather  tall  growing  and  must  be  placed 
accordingly. 

Wallflowers  may  now  be  procured  in  a 
wide  range  of  colours,  but  as  a  rule  the  rich 
blood  red,  brown  and  gold,  will  be  found  the 
most  useful  kinds.  They  are  more  effective 
if  grouped  in  beds  of  one  colour  than  when 
mixed,  but  if  a  companion  plant  is  required, 


the  taller-growing  Tulips  can  be  used.  A 
pretty  little  Wallflower  is  the  dwarf  yellow- 
flowered  Cheiranthus  alpinus,  whilst  the 
orange  -  coloured  Erysimum  Perofskianum 
may  also  be  used. 

Polyanthuses,  in  red,  yellow,  cream,  white, 
bronze  and  gold  are  amongst  the  most 
effective  and  lasting  of  spring  bedding  plants. 
They  look  well  when  planted  as  a  mixture 
or  in  single  colours,  and  are  quite  as  beautiful 
without  the  addition  of  Tulips.  Blue- 
flowered  Primroses  and  Primroses  with 
double  white,  lilac  or  red  flowers  may  enter 
into  the  bedding  scheme.  As  a  rule  they  are 
better  used  alone  than  in  combination  with 
other  plants. 

Tulips  and  Narcissi  may  also  be  used  alone 
for  spring  bedding,  particularly  the  early- 
flowering  kinds  of  Tulips.  Narcissi,  how- 
ever, are  always  more  effective  when  planted 
informally  in  grass.  Crocuses  are  very 
suitable  for  grouping  beneath  shrubs  in 
places  where  the  foliage  can  be  allowed  to 
remain  until  it  dies.  Winter  Aconites  and 
Snowdrops  mixed,  or  used  singly,  are  also 


Double  white  Arabis  among  Tulips. 
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good  for  carpeting  shrubberies,  whilst  the 
various  Chionodoxas,  Scilla  sibirica,  Snow- 
drops, and  Winter  Aconites  look  well  planted 
beneath  Cornus  alba,  a  shrub  which  has 


Snow  on  the  Mountain — White  Arabis. 


cannot  be  surpassed  for  effect.  One  of  the 
greatest  drawbacks  to  this  mode  of  planting 
is  that  the  display  of  bloom  is  frequently  of 
rather  short  duration.  On  an  average  beds 
of  Tulips  and 
Hyacinths  re- 
main attractive 
for  about  a 
fortnight,  al- 
though the 
plants  used  for 
a  groundwork 
help  to  prolong 
the  show  of 
blossom.  Hya- 
cinths are  al- 
ways rather 
stiff  in  effect, 
especially  in 
large  masses, 
but  a  good  way 
to  use  them  is 
to  group  them 
three  together 
in  borders  or 
narrow  beds 
carpeted  with 
some  low  ever- 


bright  red  bark.  The  Chionodoxas  are  also 
good  for  carpeting  beds  of  Forsythia  suspensa. 
The  blue-flowered  Anemone  apennina  is  a 
good  plant  for  carpeting  thin  shrubberies,  and 
it  is  very  beautiful  beneath  Peaches  with  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  Anemone  Hepatica  in  its 
varied  colours,  red,  blue  and  white,  is  useful 
in  semi-shade,  as  are  also  the  different  kinds 
of  hardy  Cyclamen.  The  Turban  Ranun- 
culus and  St.  Brigid  Anemones  are  ex- 
cellent plants  for  beds  in  sunny  positions. 
They  must,  however,  be  used  alone,  for  they 
do  not  associate  well  with  other  plants.  For 
lists  of  Tulips  and  other  bulbous  plants 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  special 
chapters  upon  those  subjects. 

Some  Further  Suggestions. — One  of 
the  most  popular  and  effective  ways  of  dis- 
playing spring  flowers  is  to  plant  them  in 
beds  in  much  the  same  manner  as  summer 
flowers  are  grown.  Endless  combinations 
and  schemes  will  suggest  themselves.  As  a 
rule  two  or  at  the  most  three  colours  to  a 
bed  suffice,  but  beds  planted  with  one  colour 


green. 

When  planning  beds  of  spring  flowers  aim 
at  producing  direct  contrasts  as  far  as 
possible.  Of  course  care  must  be  taken  to 
see  that  colours  employed  in  a  bed  do  not 
clash,  or  the  general  effect  would  be  spoilt. 
One  of  the  most  popular  combinations  is  red 
and  white,  and  this  can  be  created  by  plant- 
ing vermilion  brilliant  Tulips  over  a  ground- 
work of  double  white  Arabis.  The  Arabis 
may  also  be  used  in  association  with  Tulips 
Prince  of  Austria  and  La  Merveille  with  good 
effect.  Myosotis  alpestris  Victoria,  a  beau- 
tiful Forget-me-not,  is  suitable  to  plant  with 
Tulip  Clara  Butt,  a  May-flowering  salmon- 
pink  variety,  or  it  can  be  associated  with 
the  early-flowering  yellow  Montresor.  Myo- 
sotis Ruth  Fischer  is  an  attractive  blue  and 
white  Forget-me-not  ;  it  is  especially  worthy 
of  inclusion,  and  may  be  planted  as  a  ground- 
work for  pink  Tulips.  The  Aubrietias  are 
ideal  plants  for  carpeting  beds  of  bulbs. 
Dr.  Mules,  a  lovely  violet-purple  variety, 
and  Fire  King,  crimson,  are  two  of  the  best, 
and  associate  very  well  with  Hyacinth  City 
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of  Haarlem,  a  fine  cream-coloured  flower. 
Aubrietia  Bridesmaid,  with  large  blush-pink 
flowers,  and  Leichtlini,  rose  coloured,  are 
both  good.  Pink  and  blue  Hyacinths  look 
very  well  if  carpeted  with  white  Arabis,  and 
as  a  general  rule  the  Aubrietias  are  most 
satisfactory  with  the  May-flowering  Tulips, 
as  the  two  kinds  are  then  in  full  bloom  at  the 
same  time.  Violas  are  very  showy  spring- 
flowering  plants,  and  are  suitable  for  planting 
as  a  groundwork  for  beds  of  May-flowering 
Tulips.  Viola  Maggie  Mott,  a  lovely  mauve 
variety,  associates  with  Tulip  Clara  Butt  very 
well.  Wallflowers  look  well  mixed,  or  beds 
of  one  colour  can  be  planted,  and  it  may  be 
noted  that  they  show  to 
advantage  in  beds  of  which 
the  centres  are  raised  above 
the  ground  level.  Forget- 
me-nots  make  a  capital  edg- 
ing, and  an  effective  arrange- 
ment consists  of  Wallflower 
Blood  Red  in  the  centre, 
with  Cloth  of  Gold  planted 
around  it,  and  an  edging  of 
Forget-me-not.  Some  of  the 
best  varieties  of  Wallflowers 
are  Fire  King,  Cloth  of  Gold, 
Vulcan,  Faerie  Queene,  and 
Eastern  Queen,  the  latter 
with  apricot-coloured  flowers, 
changing  to  rosy -pink.  Of 
course  Tulips,  Hyacinths  and 
Narcissi  can  be  planted  in 
beds  by  themselves,  but  it  is 
preferable  to  use  some  form 
of  evergreen  plant  for  carpet- 
ing, if  only  to  give  the  beds 
a  furnished  appearance  in  the 
winter.  The  double  Daisies 
are  especially  desirable  for  the 
purpose,  in  addition  to  the 
plants  previously  mentioned, 
and  they  are  obtainable  in 
various  colours  from  white  to 
crimson. 

How    to     Grow    Spring 
Flowers. — The     propagation 
and     cultivation     of      spring 
flowers   is    an   important    matter    when    an 
annual  supply  is  required  to  replenish  the 
flower    beds.       It  is    necessary  to   have  a 
piece  of  reserve  ground  for  the  purpose,  and 


the  best  plan  is  to  set  aside  a  portion  of 
the  kitchen  garden.  As  the  plants  used  are 
quite  hardy  they  can  be  grown  entirely  in 
the  open,  and  on  this  account  people  possess- 
ing quite  small  gardens  without  any  glass 
can  easily  produce  a  bright  display  of  flowers 
within  the  space  at  disposal. 

Alyssum. — This  plant  can  be  increased 
by  division,  but  by  far  the  simplest  plan 
is  to  take  cuttings  when  the  flowers  are  over. 
Seedlings  frequently  make  very  good  plants, 
and  seed  can  be  sown  in  the  open  in  May. 
Self-sown  seedlings  often  spring  up  around 
the  plants,  and  these  may  be  planted  on  a 
reserve  border  and  grown  there  until  aiitumn. 


An  edging 


Saxifrage. 


Arabis. — Cuttings  root  readily  in  light 
sandy  soil  on  a  shady  border  if  taken  after 
the  flowers  are  over  at  the  end  of  May.  The 
plants  may  also  be  divided  when  removed 
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from  the  beds,  and  by  either  method  suit- 
able specimens  are  obtained  to  plant  out  in 
the  autumn. 

Aubrietia. — In  order  to  raise  a  good 
stock  of  Aubrietias  grow  a  few  plants  for 
the  purpose.  They  resent  removal  between 
the  middle  of  April  and  the  middle  of  October, 
and  the  best  time  to  effect  an  increased  stock 
is  during  March,  when  portions  possessing 
roots  can  be  taken  from  the  plants  and 
planted  on  the  reserve  border  where  they 
will  make  tufts  6  inches  in  diameter  to  plant 
in  the  beds  at  the  end  of  October.  Plants 
grown  in  the  beds  should  be  lifted  carefully 
and  planted  at  once  in  a  shady  position ;  they 
usually  turn  brown  for  a  time,  but  will  recover 
with  care.  Cuttings  can  also  be  taken  and 
treated  like  those  of  Arabis. 

Daisy. — Daisies  are  easily  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  spring,  and  are  also  increased  by 
division  when  the  old  plants  have  done 
flowering.  The  large-flowered  varieties,  ought 
always  to  be  grown. 

Doronicum. — Plants  of  Doronicum  are 
most  easily  propagated  by  division  in 
autumn,  and  they  increase  in  size  very 
quickly. 

Erysimum. — Raise  from  seed  sown  in  the 
open  at  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June. 
The  seedlings  should  be  pricked  out  when 
large  enough,  allowing  6  inches  apart  each 
way ;  they  will  make  sturdy  plants  to  place 
in  the  beds  by  October. 

Forget-me-not. — Plants  are  easily  raised 
from  seed  sown  about  the  end  of  May. 
Prick  out  the  seedlings  on  good  ground,  and 
grow  them  there  until  they  are  required  for 
the  beds.  Seedlings  frequently  appear 
around  the  old  plants,  and  these  can  also 
be  made  use  of. 

Honesty. — This  should  be  sown  in  May 
in  an  open  position.  Do  not  allow  the 
seedlings  to  become  drawn,  but  prick  them 
out  when  large  enough  to  handle,  allowing 
a  distance  of  8  inches  from  plant  to  plant. 

Phlox. — Take  cuttings  as  soon  as  the 
plants  have  done  flowering ;  they  root 
readily  on  a  partially  shaded  border  in  light 
sandy  soil,  and  nice-sized  plants  are  obtained 
by  the  following  year. 

Polyanthus. — Plants  of  Polyanthus  can 
be  divided  immediately  they  have  done 
flowering,  and  should  be  planted  on  a  north 


border  until  required  for  the  beds  in  autumn, 
Seeds  are  sown  in  early  spring,  preferably  in 
a  cold  frame,  then  the  young  plants  are 
ready  to  plant  out  on  a  shady  border  in  May. 

Saxifrage. — The  mossy  Saxifragas  may 
be  divided  in  early  autumn,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  increase  the  stock.  They 
spread  quickly  and  soon  form  dense  masses 
of  evergreen  foliage. 

Tulip. — These  should  be  taken  up  imme- 
diately they  have  done  flowering  and  planted 
on  the  reserve  border.  When  they  have 
finished  growth  and  the  tops  have  died  down 
take  them  up  and  dry  them  off.  To  obtain 
good  results  it  is  preferable  to  grow  two  sets  ; 
those  that  flowered  in  the  beds  one  year  are 
grown  in  the  reserve  ground  the  next,  and 
in  this  way  good  bulbs  can  be  had  that  are 
sure  to  give  satisfactory  results.  If  the  same 
bulbs  are  used  every  year  the  effect  will 
be  rather  patchy,  but  by  treating  them  as 
recommended  strong  bulbs  can  be  selected 
for  the  purpose. 

Viola. — The  best  plan  is  to  take  cuttings 
in  September,  and  root  them  in  sandy  soil 
in  a  cold  frame.  Give  plenty  of  air  in  mild 
weather,  and  avoid  keeping  them  too  wet 
in  winter.  By  this  means  good  plants  are 
obtained  to  plant  out  in  March. 

Wallflower. — The  best  time  to  sow 
seed  is  at  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June, 
according  to  the  district.  Sow  in  the  open 
garden,  and  transplant  the  seedlings  when 
large  enough  to  handle,  allowing  quite 
6  inches  apart  each  way.  By  this  means; 
good  plants  are  obtained  by  October. 

Other  plants  that  are  used  chiefly  as 
permanent  specimens  will  not  require  fre- 
quent removal,  and  may  be  divided  from 
time  to  time  as  considered  necessary.  As  a 
general  rule  October  is  found  a  good  time  to 
do  this  in  the  case  of  spring-flowering  sub- 
jects. Bulbs  like  Narcissi  and  Crocuses  are 
taken  up  when  the  clumps  become  over- 
crowded, and  this  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
the  foliage  has  died  down.  These  bulbs, 
however,  often  continue  to  flourish  in  the 
same  position  without  being  disturbed  for  a 
number  of  years,  especially  in  rich  loamy 
soil.  Hyacinths  are  not  so  satisfactory,  as 
they  frequently  deteriorate.  On  this  account 
the  same  bulbs  can  only  be  used  once  for 
spring  bedding  purposes. 


A  Showy  Bed. 

A.  Dark  Wallflowers  ;  B.  double  white  Arabis  :  c, 

rose    Tulips  ;     D.  yellow  Tulips  ;    E.  rose  Tulips  : 

F.   yellow  Tulips :    G.  scarlet  and   yellow  Tulips 

(Keizer's  Kroon) ;    H.  white  Tulips 


A  Star  Bed  for  Bulbs. 

1,   Yellow  Hyacinths  :    2.   rose  Hyacinths  ;  3,  white 

Hyacinths ;     4.    dark    blue    Hyacinths ;      5,    yellow 

Crocuses  ;    e.  blue  Squills. 


A  Brilliant  Display. 

A.  Dark  Wallflowers  ;  B.  yellow  Wallflowers  ;  c. 

Forget-me-nots;    D.    double    white     Arabis ;     E. 

yellow  Alyssum. 


A  Fan-shaped  Bed  for  Spring. 

1.  Rows  of   yellow  Tulips  ;   2.  rose  Tulips  ;    3. 
Tulips. 


Beds  in  a  Circular  Lawn 

2.  3.  4.  Yellow  Wallflowers  ;    5,  e.  7.  8.  pink  Tulips  ; 
9.  dark  Wallflowers. 


Design  for  Spring  Bedding 

1.  Yellow  Alyssum  and  rose  Tulips;     2,  Aubrietia   and 

-white  Tulips ;  3.  Forget-me-Nots ;  4.  Primroses ;  5,  Grass 

walk  ;  e.  Wallflowers,  yellow  and  dark  alternately. 
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Hints    for    Amateur    Gardeners 


FUMIGATION  of  Glasshouses.— 
For  keeping  plants  growing  under 
glass  free  from  insect  pests,  or  for 
ridding  them  of  the  same  when  they 
have  become  infested,  the  practice  of 
spraying  with  various  insecticides  has 
largely  given  way  to  the  easier  and  more 
effective  method  of  fumigation  by  nicotine 
compounds.  Provided  the  structure  is  air- 
tight when  doors  and  ventilators  are  closed, 
fumigation  has  much  to  recommend  it,  and  if 
it  is  done  according  to  directions  there  need 
be  no  fear  of  damaging  plants.  Calm  weather 
should  be  chosen  for  the  operation,  and  the 
plants  and  atmosphere  inside  the  house 
should  be  dry.  Although  one  fumigation 
would  probably  be  effective,  it  is  preferable 
to  carry  it  out  twice  on  successive  evenings, 
if  possible,  using  a  smaller  quantity  than  for 
a  full  fumigation.  Many  gardeners  fumigate 
all  the  houses  under  their  charge  at  frequent 
intervals,  whether  greenfly  is  observed  or 
not,  and  the  plan  is  commendable,  for  one 
can  then  be  assured  that  the  plants  are 
clean.  Such  regular  fumigations  should  be 
light,  and  the  plants  should  always  be  well 
sprayed  with  soft  water  the  following  morn- 
ing. An  economical  plan  is  to  remove  plants 
which  are  attacked  into  a  frame  or  pit  for 
fumigation,  for,  of  course,  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  the  compound  will  be  needed 
than  for  a  greenhouse.  This  can  hardly  be 
carried  out  in  the  winter  owing  to  the  danger 
of  cold  nights.  The  frames  should  be  covered 
with  mats  to  confine  the  fumes. 

Plants  for  Shelves  near  the  Glass. 
— Most  glasshouses  contain  one  or  two 
shelves  erected  near  the  roof -glass,  as  plants 
placed  on  them  receive  the  maximum 
amount  of  light,  and  are  thus  induced  to 
make  short,  sturdy  growth,  whereas  the  same 
plants  accommodated  on  the  ordinary  stag- 
ing, especially  if  they  are  somewhat  crowded, 
become  drawn  and  weakened.  Therefore 
the  nearer  such  shelves  are  to  the  glass  the 
better,  but  one  thing  should  be  remembered 


when  they  are  being  erected.  Plants  growing 
in  such  positions  need  more  water  than  others, 
so  that  room  must  be  allowed  for  this  work  to 
be  properly  carried  out.  Xow,  a  novice  may 
become  puzzled  when  he  reads  article  after 
article  on  the  cultivation  of  various  green- 
house plants,  each  advising  the  standing  of 
plants  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  accommodate  more 
than  a  fraction  of  the  number  of  plants  grown 
on  such  shelves,  therefore  he  may  be  excused 
for  wondering  which  plants  will  suffer  least 
by  being  given  less  favourable  positions. 
But  really  the  matter  is  quite  simple.  It  is 
the  soft -wooded  plants,  those  that  are  com- 
paratively quick  in  growth,  that  need  most 
light ;  while  those  known  as  hard- wooded, 
which  grow  slowly,  while,  of  course,  needing 
plenty  of  light,  will  not  become  ruined  so 
quickly  as  the  first-mentioned  if  kept  at  some 
distance  from  the  glass.  As  an  instance,  the 
Cineraria  may  be  mentioned  as  a  soft-wooded 
subject,  and  the  Azalea  as  one  with  hard 
wood. 

Using  Boards  for  Planting,  etc. — 
When  a  bed  or  border  is  of  considerable 
width  it  is  impossible  to  plant  it  out  without 
stepping  on  it,  and  if  this  is  continually 
done  the  work  of  digging  has  to  be  repeated. 
Again,  certain  work  in  connection  with  plants 
may  often  be  carried  out  when  the  soil  is 
quite  wet,  and  the  treading  will  here  also 
make  extra  labour.  But  there  is  a  simple 
way  of  overcoming  such  a  difficulty.  Pro- 
cure some  boards  1  inch  in  thickness,  and 
not  less  than  6  inches  wide ;  they  may 
with  advantage  be  several  feet  in  length,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  will  be  serviceable 
if  not  longer  than  18  inches.  When  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  get  upon  the  soil  after  it 
has  been  dug  and  prepared  for  sowing  or 
planting,  lay  these  boards  down  and  step  on 
them  instead.  They  will,  of  course,  make 
an  impression,  but  it  will  be  level,  and  rather 
an  advantage  than  otherwise,  as  the  soil  will 
be  "  firmed  "  sufficiently,  but  not  too  much. 
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A  mid-winter  display  in  an  amateur's  greenhouse 


The  Greenhouse  and    its    Flowers 


WHEN  outdoor  gardening  is  ren- 
dered impossible,  many  a  pleasant 
hour  may  be  spent  in  the  green- 
house, in  bestowing  that  care  upon  the 
flowers  to  which  they  so  readily  respond. 
In  the  depth  of  winter  a  greenhouse  having 
a  temperature  ranging  from  45°  to  55°  forms 
a  delightful  retreat.  What  is  more,  by 
means  of  a  judicious  selection  of  plants  it 
may  be  always  bright  with  flowers.  More- 
over, the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  enables 
one  to  bring  many  tender  plants  safely 
through  the  winter,  thus  preserving  them 
for  use  in  the  flower  garden  during  summer. 
To  ensure  the  safety  of  such  as  Fuchsia, 
Begonia,  Heliotrope,  Abutilon,  etc.,  a  mini- 
mum of  45°  temperature  will  suffice  ;  but 
where  a  display  of  flowers  has  to  be  kept 
up  during  the  winter  a  minimum  of  50°  is 


really  desirable.  Another  valuable  feature 
of  the  greenhouse  is  that  it  is  available, 
especially  in  spring,  for  raising  seedlings  of 
such  plants  as  need  a  little  warmth  in  order 
to  have  them  ready  for  summer  decoration 
and  for  hastening  the  germination  of  in- 
numerable others.  The  structure  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  plants  therein  is,  of 
course,  conditional  upon  the  space  avail- 
able and  the  pocket  of  the  owner.  At  the 
same  time  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
small  greenhouse  gives  often  quite  as  much 
pleasure  as  a  far  more  pretentious  one. 

The  Greenhouse  in  Spring. — At  this 
season  the  various  hardy  bulbs  that  have 
been  forced  slightly,  such  as  Hyacinth,  Tulip, 
Scilla,  Crocus,  Narcissi  of  different  kinds,  and 
others  contribute  largely  to  the  floral  display. 
Such  hardy  plants  as  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
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Solomon's  Seal,  and  Dielytra  spectabilis 
(Bleeding  Heart)  are  equally  desirable.  Then 
we  may  have  Primula,  Calceolaria,  Cineraria, 
Cyclamen,  and  Schizanthus.  Indian  Azaleas, 
too,  form  a  bright  and  effective  feature  at 
this  season,  and  forced  shrubs  add  further 
variety.  With  the  return  of  spring  the  sun 
gains  power,  and  in  order  that  the  flowers 
may  last  as  long  as  possible,  and  the  young 
and  tender  shoots  be  protected  from  injury, 
a  certain  amount  of  shading  is  necessary. 
By  far  the  best  shading  is  that  afforded  by 
canvas  blinds  fixed  a  few  inches  above  the 
glass  on  rollers,  so  that  they  can  be  drawn 
up  when  the  weather  is  dull.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  possible,  in  which  case 
the  glass  may  be  painted  over  with  one  of 
the  many  preparations  recommended  for 
the  purpose,  of  which  Summer  Cloud  is  well 
known  and  easily  applied.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  apply  permanent  shading  of 
this  kind  too  thickly,  as  a  dense  shade  leads 
to  weak  and  attenuated  growth  and  a  poor 
display  of  flowers.  All  that  should  be  given 
is  a  coating  sufficient  to  diffuse  the  sun's 
rays,  and  thus  prevent  scorching.  By  the 
middle  of  May  or  earlier,  according  to 
locality,  artificial  heat  may  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  greenhouse,  and  from  that  time 
none  is  required  until  the  nights  get  cold 
in  autumn.  As  the  sun  gains  strength  the 
plants  will,  of  course,  need  more  water,  and 
the  floor,  wall,  stages,  etc.,  should  be  mois- 
tened occasionally.  To  keep  insect  pests 
in  check  it  is  far  better  to  destroy  them 
when  but  a  few  are  to  be  seen  than  to  wait 
until  they  have  increased  and  done  a  good 
deal  of  damage.  For  getting  rid  of  aphides 
or  greenfly  and  thrips,  vaporising  with  one 
of  the  many  preparations  of  nicotine  now 
on  the  market  is  preferable  to  fumigating, 
while  it  also  discourages  that  troublesome 
pest,  the  mealy  bug.  A  sharp  lookout 
should  be  kept  for  this,  which  when  only 
slightly  in  evidence  may  be  destroyed  by 
using  a  small  brush  dipped  in  methylated 
spirit. 

The  Greenhouse  in  Summer. — During 
summer  many  of  the  plants  may  be  turned 
out  of  doors.  This  will  give  more  room  to 
such  flowers  as  Tuberous  Begonias  and 
Cannas,  that  occupy  little  space  during  the 
winter,  though  now  need  a  good  deal  more. 


Quite  a  good  display  of  bloom  can  be  main- 
tained at  this  season,  for  many  popular  plants, 
such  as  Fuchsia,  Begonia,  Pelargonium, 
Heliotrope,  Lantana,  and  others  are  now 
in  flower.  Taken  altogether,  the  choice  of 
summer  plants  available  for  the  greenhouse 
is  an  extensive  one,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  detailed  list  given  later  on.  Of 
course  increased  supplies  of  water  are  now 
needed,  and  occasional  applications  of  fer- 
tiliser help  to  maintain  the  vigour  and  con- 
tinuous flowering  qualities  of  the  various 
plants.  During  very  hot  weather  evening 
is  the  best  time  to  give  water,  for  during  the 
night  there  is  ample  time  for  the  roots  to 
absorb  the  moisture  before  it  is  evaporated  ; 
for  this  reason  syringing  in  the  evening  is 
equally  desirable. 

The  Greenhouse  in  Autumn. — The 
Chrysanthemum  is  usually  referred  to  as  the 
Queen  of  Autumn  Flowers,  and  certainly 
without  this  our  greenhouses  would  be  badly 
off.  As  the  Chrysanthemums  have  been 
grown  altogether  out  of  doors,  it  is  essential, 
when  they  are  at  first  taken  under  glass,  to 
avoid  overcrowding  as  far  as  possible,  even 
though  the  temptation  to  squeeze  in  two 
or  three  more  is  great.  For  the  same  reason 
a  free  circulation  of  air  is  necessary  ;  and 
should  the  weather  be  damp  and  cold  a 
little  fire  heat,  combined  with  some  ven- 
tilation, helps  the  development  of  the 
blossoms,  especially  of  the  later  kinds. 
However,  Chrysanthemums  are  not  the  only 
greenhouse  plants  in  bloom,  as  quite  a  num- 
ber of  Begonias  are  flowering  freely,  as  well 
as  Lilium  speciosum,  the  scarlet  Salvia 
splendens,  the  blue-flowered  Salvia  azurea 
grandiflora,  many  that  have  contributed  to 
the  summer  display,  and  so  on.  As  the 
nights  get  colder  and  the  sunshine  wanes,  it 
is  best  to  water  the  plants  in  the  morning, 
while  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  spilling 
water  about.  During  autumn  shading  may 
be  gradually  discontinued,  though  where 
canvas  blinds  are  employed  they  may  be 
left  in  their  place,  as  they  afford  consider- 
able protection  if  left  down  during  frosty 
nights. 

The  Greenhouse  in  Winter. — This  is 
regarded  as  the  dull  season  of  the  year,  but 
at  the  same  time  many  greenhouse  plants 
may  then  be  had  in  blossom.  Perpetual- 
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flowering  Carnations  are  admired  by  every- 
one, and  the  earlier  Cyclamen  and  Primulas 
are  always  welcome.  The  Paper  White 
Narcissi  and  Roman  Hyacinths  may  readily 
be  had  in  bloom  before  Christmas,  while 
not  long  after  come  the  Freesias,  of  which 
the  delicious  perfume  has  helped  to  make 
them  such  universal  favourites.  The  winter 
Heath  (Erica  hyemalis)  and  the  small- 
flowered  Erica  gracilis  are  also  at  their  best, 
while  the  bright  red  berries  of  the  so-called 
Winter  Cherry  (Solanum  capsicastrum)  form 
a  very  showy  feature.  The  white  Indian 
Azalea  Deutsche  Perle  may  also  be  had  in 
bloom  by  the  end  of  the  year.  This  list  is 
by  no  means  exhaustive,  but  serves  to  call 
attention  to  a  few  of  the  principal  winter 
flowers  in  the  greenhouse.  Watering  needs 
to  be  more  carefuUy  done  than  at  any  other 
season,  for  many  plants,  if  not  actually 
dormant,  are  at  least  in  a  fairly  quiescent 
state,  so  that  less  water  is  needed  than 
when  they  are  in  full  growth.  Atmospheric 
moisture,  too,  should  be  considerably  less- 
ened. As  sharp  frosts  sometimes  come  un- 
awares, some  of  the  plants  may  get  frozen, 
the  pipes  must  not  then  be  made  hot  in 
order  to  drive  the  frost  out  at  once,  as 
this  sudden  change  will  cause  damage.  If 
the  frost  is  sufficient  to  affect  the  plants, 
the  house  should  be  shaded — in  fact,  dark- 
ened— and  the  pipes  made  only  slightly 
warm.  In  this  way  the  effect  of  the  frost 
graduaUy  disappears,  and  little  or  no  per- 
manent damage  ensues. 

The  following  descriptive  list  contains  all 
the  perennial  plants  commonly  grown  in 
greenhouses  for  the  sake  of  their  flowers. 
Others,  such  as  bulbs,  annuals,  climbers,  etc., 
are  treated  separately. 

Abutilon. — A  delightful  free  -  flowering 
class  of  shrubby  plants  which  bloom  from 
spring  until  autumn.  The  flowers  are  bell 
shaped,  drooping,  and  in  the  different  varie- 
ties show  a  wide  range  of  colour.  A  selection 
of  the  best  includes  Anna  Crozy,  purple  ; 
Boule  de  Neige,  white  ;  Future  Fame, 
crimson  ;  Golden  Fleece,  yellow  ;  Royal 
Scarlet,  bright  red ;  and  Sanglant,  deep  red. 
Abutilon  vexillarium  variegatum  is  a  slender- 
growing  climber,  of  which  the  leaves  are 
marbled  with  gold  ;  the  small,  drooping  red 
and  yellow  flowers  are  usually  borne  in  pro- 


Abutilon  cuttings  in   pot  beneath 
bell  glass. 


Making  an  Abutilon  cutting. 
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fusion  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  There  are  several  other  variegated- 
leaved  kinds,  of  which  the  best  are  Savitzii, 
Souvenir  de  Bonn,  and  Thompsonii.  All 
the  Abutilons  are  readily  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  growing  shoots  in 
spring,  taken  when  the  new  growths  are 
about  three  inches  in  length.  They  must 
be  dibbled  in  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  placed 
in  a  closed  propagating  case  in  the  green- 
house, where  they  will  soon  root.  Ordinary 
potting  compost  suits  them  well,  and  the 
young  plants  will  flower  in  the  course  of 
the  summer.  If  quite  short  specimens  are 
wanted  the  tips  of  the  shoots  should  be 
pinched  once  or  twice  during  their  earlier 
stages.  Abutilons  are  sometimes  grown  as 
standards,  and  in  this  way  the  drooping 
bell-shaped  flowers  are  seen  to  considerable 
advantage.  When  standards  are  needed  the 
young  plants  must,  of  course,  be  confined  to 
a  single  shoot,  until  the  required  height  is 
obtained.  Fairly  hard  pruning  is  given  in 
spring.  (See  also  Climbing  Plants  for  the 
Greenhouse.) 

Acacia. — An  extensive  group  of  Austra- 
lian trees  and  shrubs,  a  few  of  which  flower 
freely  when  quite  small,  and  are  then  much 
appreciated  for  greenhouse  decoration.  The 
flowers  are  of  some  shade  of  yellow,  and 
are  generally  in  the  form  of  little  balls. 
The  best  of  the  smaller  sorts,  which  are 
most  suitable  for  pots,  are  armata,  Drum- 
mondii,  platyptera,  ovata,  and  pulchella. 
They  are  all  propagated  from  cuttings  (in- 
serted in  pots  of  sandy,  peaty  soil  in  July, 
and  placed  in  a  closed  case  in  a  frame),  but 
this  practice  can  scarcely  be  recommended 
to  the  amateur,  though  in  nurseries,  where 
there  are  facilities  for  the  purpose,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  striking  the  cuttings.  Seed- 
lings take  much  longer  to  reach  the  flower- 
ing stage.  Only  sufficient  pruning  is  needed 
to  trim  the  plants  into  shape,  and  this  is 
done  as  soon  as  the  flowers  have  faded. 
Acacias  need  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat 
with  sand,  and  they  may  be  placed  out  of 
doors  during  the  summer  months.  They 
all  bloom  in  spring.  The  yellow  flowers  so 
freely  sold  in  the  streets  of  London  early 
in  the  year  under  the  name  of  Mimosa  are 
those  of  Acacia  dealbata.  This  has  prettily 
divided  leaves,  but  flowers  freely  only  when 


it  has  reached  a  considerable  size,  so  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  recommended  for  the 
greenhouse  unless  it  is  a  particularly  lofty 
one. 

Achimenes. — A  pretty  summer-flowering 
race  of  plants,  nearly  related  to  the  Gloxinias. 
However,  while  the  root  of  Gloxinia  is  a 
firm,  solid  tuber,  that  of  Achimenes  is  a  small 
scaly  tubercule.  The  flowers  are  of  narrow, 
tubular  shape,  with  a  widely  expanded 
mouth.  After  Achimenes  have  finished 
flowering  they  gradually  go  to  rest  and  pass 
the  winter  in  a  dormant  state  ;  during  that 
period  they  remain  in  the  pots,  the  soil 
being  kept  dry.  About  the  end  of  February 
the  roots  should  be  shaken  out  of  the  old 
soil,  and  graded  according  to  size.  They 
may  then  be  potted  in  small  pots,  putting 
about  five  roots  in  a  pot,  and  using  a  com- 
post made  up  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and 
leaf-mould  with  a  little  sand,  for  in  common 
with  many  of  their  allies  the  Achimenea 
succeed  best  with  a  liberal  amount  of  leaf- 
mould  in  the  soil.  After  potting  they  will, 
if  placed  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  green- 
house and  carefully  watered,  soon  com- 
mence to  grow.  When  the  shoots  are  about 
a  couple  of  inches  in  height  and  roots  have 
formed  freely,  they  may  be  shifted  into  their 
flowering  pots,  those  5  inches  in  diameter 
being  a  very  suitable  size.  A  finer  display 
may  be  obtained  by  putting  several  plants 
in  a  larger  pot. 

In  hanging  baskets  Achimenes  are  seen 
to  considerable  advantage.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  roots  should  be  started  in  small 
pots  as  a'bove  recommended  and  planted  in 
the  baskets  when  the  shoots  are  about 
2  inches  high.  There  are  many  named 
varieties  of  which  the  flowers  vary  from 
white  to  purple  through  all  sorts  of  inter- 
mediate shades.  The  oldest  species,  Achi- 
menes coccinea,  is  still  one  of  the  most 
attractive  kinds,  though  the  scarlet  flowers 
are  small. 

Agapanthus.  —  South  African  plants, 
members  of  the  Lily  family  ;  indeed,  the 
best  known  sort,  A.  umbellatus,  is  often 
termed  the  African  Lily.  They  form  stout, 
fleshy  rootstocks,  from  which  rise  long, 
strap-shaped  leaves.  The  flowers,  produced 
in  rounded  heads  on  long,  firm  stalks,  are 
at  their  best  during  the  summer  months. 


Flowers  of  Achimenes. 


The  manner  of  preparing  Abutilon  stem 
cuttings  is  shown  at  A,  and  their 
insertion  at  B. 


Planting  Achimenes  in  a  flower  pan. 


Planting  roots  of  Achimenes  in 
basket. 


Achimenes:    Stem  cuttings  (A);  leaf 
cuttings  (B). 


Achimenes    well-rooted, 
ready  for  final  planting. 
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The  Agapanthus  is  seen  to  advantage  when 
grown  in  large  pots  or  tubs,  and  is  then 
most  useful  for  placing  outdoors  in  summer, 
for  instance,  on  a  balcony  or  garden  steps. 
The  plants  flower  best  when  undisturbed  at 
the  roots  ;  hence,  when  in  large  pots  they 
will  thrive  for  years  without  repotting. 
Small  plants,  of  course,  need  to  be  repotted 
as  becomes  necessary.  The  compost  employed 
should  consist  of  good  turfy  loam  with  an 
admixture  of  a  little  well-decayed  manure 
and  sand.  Beside  the  ordinary  kind,  there 
is  a  vigorous  variety  called  umbellatus 
maximus,  a  white-flowered  variety,  albus, 
and  Mooreanus,  which  is  of  smaller  size  than 
the  others,  and  most  useful  for  small  gardens. 
The  double-flowered  sort  (umbellatus  flore 
pleno)  rarely  opens  its  flowers  in  a  satis- 
factory manner.  Agapanthus  passes  the 
winter  in  a  somewhat  dormant  state,  though 
the  leaves  are  evergreen  ;  at  that  season 
they  may  be  kept  in  a  light  shed,  coach- 
house, or  any  similar  place,  provided  they 
are  safe  from  frost.  The  soil  must  be 
watered  occasionally  so  that  it  does  not 
become  dust  dry. 

Agathaea  coelestis  (Blue  Marguerite). 
— Known  popularly  as  the  Blue  Marguerite, 
this  is  a  pretty  little  shrubby  plant,  about 
18  inches  high,  that  bears  Daisy -like  flowers 
about  1  inch  across  on  firm,  wiry  stems  ; 
they  are  of  considerable  value  for  cutting, 
and  a  succession  is  kept  up  from  spring  until 
autumn  if  an  occasional  stimulant  is  given 
to  the  plants.  This  Agathaea  is  very  easily 
grown,  as  cuttings  strike  readily  during  the 
spring  months,  while  seeds  often  ripen  and 
germinate  readily  if  sown  at  once.  Ordinary 
potting  soil  is  suitable. 

Agave.  (See  Succulent  Plants.) 
Aloe.  (See  Succulent  Plants.) 
Aloysia  citriodora  (Lemon  -  scented 
Verbena). — This  is  a  deciduous  (leaf  losing) 
shrub,  possessing  deliciously  fragrant  leaves, 
which  renders  it  especially  welcome  in  the 
old-fashioned  nosegay.  It  is  readily  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  of  the  young  growing 
shoots,  taken  in  spring,  inserted  into  pots 
of  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a  closed  pro- 
pagating case  in  the  greenhouse.  The  Lemon - 
scented  Verbena  will  thrive  in  ordinary  pot- 
ting compost,  and  in  winter,  when  devoid 
of  leaves,  needs  much  the  same  treatment 


as  a  Fuchsia  ;  that  is,  to  be  kept  moder- 
ately dry  at  the  roots,  and  in  a  place  where 
it  is  safe  from  frost.  The  flowers  are  not 
at  all  showy. 

Amaryllis.     (See  Hippeastrum.) 

Arum  Lily.     (See  Richardia.) 

Asparagus.  (See  Notes  on  Foliage 
Plants.) 

Aspidistra.  (See  Notes  on  Foliage 
Plants.) 

Azalea.     (See  Hard-wooded  Plants.) 

Balsam.  (See  Annuals  for  the  Green- 
house.) 

Begonia. — The  Begonias  may  readily  be 
divided  into  several  distinct  sections.  From 
one  or  another  of  these  classes  flowers  may 
be  obtained  all  the  year  round.  The  tuber- 
ous Begonias  are  exceedingly  popular,  not 
only  for  the  embellishment  of  the  greenhouse, 
but  also  for  summer  bedding,  as  in  the  open 
ground  they  will  flower  throughout  summer 
and  early  autumn. 

Tuberous  Begonias  are  usually  raised  from 
seeds,  which  should  be  sown  during  the 
month  of  February.  Owing  to  the  exceed- 
ingly minute  size  of  the  seeds,  the  work  of 
sowing  requires  considerable  care.  Shallow 
pans  are  best  suited  for  the  purpose  ;  these 
should  be  quite  clean,  and  drained  by  means 
of  a  few  broken  crocks  placed  in  the  bottom. 
A  suitable  compost  may  be  made  up  of 
equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with 
a  liberal  sprinkling  of  sand.  This  should 
be  passed  through  a  sieve  with  \  inch  mesh, 
or  even  finer,  the  rough  portions  that  will 
not  pass  through  the  sieve  being  placed  on 
one  side  to  put  immediately  over  the  crocks 
in  the  seed  pan.  The  soil  is  then  pressed 
down  moderately  firmly  and  made  level, 
keeping  it  about  one-third  of  an  inch  below 
the  rim  of  the  pan.  This  will  allow  of  a 
pane  of  glass  being  laid  over  the  pan  after 
the  seeds  are  sown. 

Before  the  seeds  are  sown  the  soil  should 
be  moistened  by  standing  the  prepared  pan 
in  water,  of  such  a  depth  that  the  pan  is 
three  parts  immersed.  The  water  gradu- 
ally percolates  through  the  soil,  which  is 
thus  thoroughly  moistened  without  dis- 
turbing the  surface.  While  the  soil  is  still 
moist  the  seed  is  sprinkled  thinly  on  the 
surface,  to  which  it  will  readily  adhere.  The 
only  covering  needed  is  a  pane  of  glass,  but 


Borders  of  China  and  dwarf  Polyantha  Roses. 
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especial  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  kept 
shaded.  When  the  soil  again  needs  water- 
ing the  flower-pan  must  be  immersed  as 
above  advised ;  a  temperature  of  50°  to 
60°  is  suitable.  In  a  short  time  the  young 
plants  make  their  appearance,  when  the 
glass  must  be  tilted  to  allow  of  a  circula- 
tion of  air.  but  it  is  necessary  that  they 
be  protected  from  sunshine. 

When  the  first  rough  leaf 
is  developed  the  young  plants 
are  "  pricked  off  "  in  pots  or 
pans,  prepared  as  described 
previously.  The  pricking  off 
or  transplantation  is  a  deli- 
cate business,  the  young  plants 
being  lifted  with  a  pointed 
stick  cleft  at  the  end,  while 
the  dibbler  with  which  the 
hole  is  prepared  must  also 
be  pointed.  When  the  flower- 
pot or  pan  is  filled,  the  seed- 
lings are  watered  through  a 
very  fine  "  rose."  If  kept  in 
the  temperature  already  ad- 
vised, and  carefully  attended 
to  in  the  matter  of  watering, 
shading,  etc.,  the  young  plants 
make  rapid  progress,  and  will 
soon  be  ready  to  pot  off  singly. 
For  this  purpose  the  compost 
may  be  as  before,  except  that 
it  should  be  passed  through 
a  £-inch  sieve  instead  of  a 
finer  one.  Pots  2%  inches  in 
diameter  are  suitable,  one 
seedling  being  placed  in  each. 
As  the  plants  grow  they  may 
in  time  be  shifted  into  5-inch 
pots,  in  which  they  will  flower 
the  first  season,  usually  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer.  The  same  compost 
will  suit  them,  but  it  must  not  be  sifted. 

As  in  autumn  the  plants  show  signs  of 
going  to  rest,  the  water  supply  is  lessened, 
and  when  they  are  quite  dormant  watering 
is  discontinued  altogether.  In  order  to 
economise  space  the  tubers  may  then  be 
shaken  clear  of  the  old  soil  and  laid  thickly 
in  shallow  boxes  of  dry  soil,  taking  care 
that  they  are  quite  safe  from  frost. 

With  the  return  of  spring  the  soil  in  the 
boxes  must  be  moistened,  when  the  tubers 
46 


will  soon  start  into  growth,  and  as  soon 
as  the  young  shoots  are  about  |  inch  in 
length  the  tubers  may  be  potted  singly  in 
4-inch  pots.  They  will  then  make  quick 
growth,  and  may  in  time  be  shifted  into 
pots  6  inches  in  diameter,  in  which  they 
will  flower  well.  Seeds  of  double  and  single 
varieties  are  sold  by  seedsmen.  Both  sec- 


Winter-flowering  Begonia  Turnford  Hall,  pale  blush. 


tions  are  valuable  for  decorative  purposes. 
There  are  innumerable  varieties,  but  as  most 
raisers  have  their  own  set  of  names,  no 
useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  giving 
a  list  of  them. 

Apart  from  their  value  as  pot  plants, 
some  of  the  less  compact  of  the  tuberous 
Begonias  are  well  adapted  for  growing  in 
suspended  baskets.  A  few  of  the  best  for 
this  purpose,  all  with  double  or  semi-double 
flowers,  are  :  Alba  plena  fimbriata,  white  ; 
Alice  Manning,  yellow ;  Carminia,  carmine 
red  ;  Fleur  de  Chrysantheme,  salmon-pink ; 
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Gladys,  dark  red  ;  Golden  Shower,  apricot- 
yellow  ;  Lena,  rosy  -  crimson  ;  and  Mrs. 
Bilkey,  salmon-orange. 

Winter -flowering  Begonias. — Another  race 
of  Begonias,  and  an  extremely  popular  one 
at  the  present  day,  has  been  obtained  by 
the  inter-crossing  of  the  winter  flowering 
Begonia  socotrana  with  different  varieties 
of  the  tuberous  rooted  section.  A  prominent 
feature  of  this  race  is  that  they  flower  during 
late  autumn  and  early  winter,  at  which  time 
their  brightly  coloured  blossoms  are  much 
appreciated.  This  class  of  Begonia  needs 
quite  different  treatment  from  the  tuberous- 
rooted  section.  When  the  flowering  season 
is  over,  say  about  Christmas,  they  should 
be  watered  as  before  for  a  week  or  two. 
Then  keep  them  in  a  moderately  dry  state 
for  a  time  in  order  to  give  them  a  little 
rest.  About  April  place  them  in  the  warm- 
est part  of  the  greenhouse,  give  more  water 
than  before,  and  an  occasional  spraying 
overhead.  This  leads  to  the  production  of 
young  shoots,  principally  near  the  base  of 
the  plant.  When  these  shoots  are  from  2% 
inches  to  3  inches  in  length  they  should 
be  taken  off  as  cuttings,  inserted  singly 
in  small  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in 
a  closed  propagating  case,  where  they  will 
soon  root.  The  cuttings  must,  of  course, 
be  shaded,  and  care  taken  to  prevent  an 
excess  of  moisture  in  the  frame,  otherwise 
they  will  "  damp  off."  When  rooted  they 
may  be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  and  will 
flower  well  in  those  from  4£  to  5  inches  in 
diameter.  During  summer  they  .may  be 
grown  in  a  frame,  while  as  their  blossoms 
develop  they  need  the  warmest  part  of 
the  greenhouse. 

The  principal  varieties  of  this  section  are  : 
Altrincham  Pink,  rich  pink ;  Beauty  of 
Hale,  rosy  -  salmon  ;  Clibran's  Perfection, 
rosy  -  red  ;  Duchess  of  Westminster,  soft 
pink  ;  Elatior,  rosy-carmine  ;  Emily  Clib- 
ran,  orange-salmon  ;  Ideala,  carmine-rose  ; 
John  Heal,  bright  carmine ;  Julius,  rose 
pink  ;  Lucy  Clibran,  rose  ;  Mrs.  Heal,  car- 
mine -  scarlet ;  Progress,  orange  -  salmon  ; 
Triumph,  salmon-red;  and  Winter  Cheer, 
carmine -red. 

A  Begonia  that  rapidly  became  a  uni- 
versal favourite,  and  is  now  largely  grown, 
is  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  a  hybrid  between 


Begonia  socotrana  and  Begonia  Dregei, 
which  has  pure  white  flowers.  The  flower? 
are  of  rose  pink  colour.  Beside  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  itself  there  are  now  some  distinct 
forms  of  it,  notably  Glory  of  Cincinnati, 
rose-pink ;  Masterpiece,  of  richer  colour 
than  the  type  ;  Rochfordii,  rosy -red  ;  and 
Turnford  Hall,  pale  blush.  The  flowering 
season  of  Gloire  de  Lorraine  is  throughout 
the  winter  months.  It  needs  treatment 
similar  to  that  advised  for  the  winter  Be- 
gonias just  mentioned. 

Fibrous-rooted  Begonias. — Many  Begonias 
have  fibrous  (not  tuberous)  roots  ;  some  of 
the  best  of  them  are :  Ascotiensis,  pink, 
summer  and  autumn  ;  carminata,  carmine, 
autumn  ;  coccinea,  scarlet,  flowers  nearly 
all  the  year  round ;  Comte  de  Lemminge, 
reddish  salmon,  summer  ;  Corbeille  de  Feu, 
scarlet,  in  bloom  nearly  all  the  year  ;  Dregei, 
white,  autumn  and  winter ;  fuchsioides, 
coral-red,  summer ;  Gloire  de  Chatelaine, 
pink,  nearly  all  the  year  ;  Gloire  de  Sceaux, 
rose-pink,  winter  ;  haageana,  blush,  autumn 
and  winter ;  knowsleyana,  blush  -  white, 
summer ;  Luzerna,  a  strong  grower,  pale 
pink,  summer  ;  President  Carnot,  carmine- 
red,  various  seasons ;  semperflorens  in 
variety,  pink  to  crimson,  all  the  year  round  ; 
and  Weltoniensis,  pink,  summer  and  autumn. 
All  these  can  be  increased  by  cuttings. 

The  various  Begonias  grown  for  the  sake 
of  their  foliage  (forms  of  Begonia  Rex)  need 
rather  more  warmth  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  greenhouse. 

Boronia.     (See  Hard-wooded  Plants.) 

Bottle-brush  Flower.  (See  Metrosideros 
floribunda.) 

Bouvardia.  —  A  pretty  race  of  free- 
flowering  plants  of  a  shrubby  character, 
of  which  the  flowers,  save  one  of  kind,  are 
produced  during  the  autumn  months.  The 
exception  is  Bouvardia  Humboldtii  corym- 
biflora,  that  blooms  throughout  the  summer. 
After  the  flowering  season  is  over  Bouvardias 
are  apt  to  lose  a  good  many  leaves  during 
the  winter,  and  bear,  generally  speaking, 
an  unhappy  appearance.  With  the  advent 
of  spring  and  increased  moisture  and  warmth 
in  the  greenhouse,  young  shoots  are  quickly 
pushed  out,  and  when  these  are  about 
2  inches  in  length  they  form  suitable  cut- 
tings. These  droop  so  quickly  when  they 


A  bench  resting  on  flower  pots  in 
water  is  a  safe  place  for  seedlings. 


How  to  sow  the  tiny  seeds  of  Calceolaria. 


Another  method  of  protecting  seedlings  from  slugs. 


A  young  Calceolaria  properly 
potted. 


The  wrong  way  of  potting :  the 

plant  is  too  high  in  the  pot  and 

the  drainage  is  insufficient. 


Flowers  of  the  Herbaceous  Calceolaria. 
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Herbaceous  Calceolarias  in  an  amateur's  greenhouse. 


are  separated  from  the  parent  plant  that 
the  pots  should  first  be  prepared  for  their 
reception.  Pots  4  inches  in  diameter  are 
very  suitable  ;  they  must  be  quite  clean, 
and  a  layer  of  broken  crocks  put  in  the 
bottom  to  one-third  of  the  depth.  Equal 
parts  of  loam,  peat  and  sand,  passed 
through  a  sieve  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
mesh,  form  a  suitable  compost  for  the 
cuttings.  These  must  be  dibbled  in  firmly, 
watered  through  a  fine  rose,  and  placed  in 
a  closed  propagating  case  ;  if  there  is  slight 
bottom  heat  so  much  the  better.  They  will 
root  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  when  suffi- 
ciently advanced  should  be  potted  in  small 
pots,  a  mixture  of  two  parts  loam  to  one  of 
leaf-mould  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  silver 
sand  being  suitable.  As  soon  as  the  young 
plants  take  hold  of  the  new  soil  the  tops 
should  be  pinched  out  in  order  to  ensure  a 
bushy  habit  of  growth.  Some  of  them  may 
need  stopping  a  second  time.  After  being 
shifted  into  their  flowering  pots,  4£  or  5 
inches  in  diameter,  the  Bouvardias  may  be 
grown  in  a  frame  until  the  buds  develop, 
when  they  should  be  taken  into  the  green- 
house. For  a  couple  of  months  or  so  they 


will  form  a 
very  attrac- 
tive feature 
there.  Good 
varieties  are 
Alfred  Neu- 
ner,  double, 
white;  Brides- 
maid, double, 
pink  ;  candi- 
dissima,  white; 
Dazzler,  scar- 
let ;  Hogarth 
flore  pleno, 
double,  scar- 
let ;  Hum- 
boldtii  corym- 
biflora,  white, 
very  sweet 
scented  ;  jas- 
miniflora  alba 
odorata.blush; 
King  of  the 
Scarlets,  scar- 
let and  white ; 
Mrs.  Robert 

Green,  pink  ;  President  Cleveland,  vivid 
scarlet ;  President  Garfield,  double,  pink ; 
Pride  of  Brooklyn,  pure  white ;  Priory 
Beauty,  pale  rose ;  and  The  Bride,  blush. 

Browallia. — A  free-flowering  race  of  half 
shrubby  plants,  having  chiefly  blue  or  bluish 
flowers.  The  best  known,  B.  speciosa  major, 
has  flowers  a  little  over  1  inch  in  diameter, 
and  of  a  bright  violet  tint,  while  in  B.  viscosa 
they  are  smaller  and  of  rich  blue  with  white 
centre.  Both  are  easily  increased  by  cuttings 
of  the  young  shoots  taken  in  spring,  and  both 
grow  freely  with  ordinary  potting  compost 
and  greenhouse  treatment.  They  will  flower 
more  or  less  continuously  throughout  the 
year,  though  in  order  to  have  them  at  their 
best  they  need  an  occasional  stimulant. 
Some  authorities  refer  to  B.  viscosa  as  an 
annual,  but  it  is  really  a  true  perennial,  and, 
like  the  other,  can  be  increased  by  cuttings. 
An  annual,  B.  elata,  may  be  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  warmth  in  spring  ;  about  five  plants 
are  grown  in  a  pot  5  inches  in  diameter; 
they  form  a  pleasing  summer  feature  in 
the  greenhouse.  The  flowers  of  this  are 
also  blue. 

Brugmansia.     (See  Datura.) 
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Calceolaria. — The  Calceolarias  of  the 
herbaceous  section  are  among  the  most 
gorgeous  of  spring  -  flowering  greenhouse 
plants,  and  on  this  account  they  are  largely 
grown.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  varies 
from  yellow  to  deep  crimson  through  various 
intermediate  shades,  while  they  are  also 
spotted  and  marked  in  various  ways.  This 
class  of  Calceolaria  is  increased  by  seeds, 
which  should  be  sown  in  July  or  August, 
according  to  the  time  at  whicii  they  are 
required  to  flower.  The  seeds  are  minute, 
and  special  care  should  be  taken  in  sowing, 
the  directions  given  for  Tuberous  Begonias 
being  applicable.  They  must,  when  large 
enough,  be  pricked  off,  and  afterwards  potted 
singly  in  small  pots.  Equal  parts  of  loam 
and  leaf-mould  with  a  little  sand  suit  them 
at  this  stage,  but  for  the  final  potting  the 
supply  of  loam  must  be  increased.  A  frame 
so  situated  that  it  does  not  get  the  full  rays 
of  the  sun  is  a  suitable  place  for  the  young 
plants.  They  will  make  rapid 
progress,  and  the  strongest 
may,  where  a  succession  is 
desired,  be  put  into  their 

flowering    pots    before  winter, 

all  others  being  finally  repotted 

in  early  spring.     Pots  6  inches 

in    diameter    are     a     suitable 

size  in  which   to  flower  these 

Calceolarias.        A     light,    airy 

position  is  most   essential,    as 

if  kept  at  all  close  and  shaded 

they  will  make  weakly  growth, 

and  are  then  never  satisfactory. 

The  young  plants  need  to  be 

kept  clear  of  insect  pests,   of 

which  aphides  or  greenfly  are 

the   worst.      They   are   found 

chiefly  on  the  undersides  of  the 

leaves  and  increase  rapidly,  so 

that  the  leaves  curl  and  growth 

is  arrested,,      These  pests  may 

be  readily  kept  under  by  vapor- 
ising with  one  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  nicotine,  of  which 

there   are   several   now   to   be 

obtained.        The     oldest     and 

still   one   of   the   very  best   is 

that   known  as  the   X  L   All 

Vaporiser.     The   advantage  of 

vaporising     over      fumigating 


(that  is.  burning  tobacco  or  one  of  its  com- 
pounds) is  that  nicotine  dispersed  in  the  form 
of  steam  does  not  injure  the  foliage  in  any 
way,  while  the  smoke  from  burning  is  very 
liable  to  disfigure  the  leaves. 

Some  of  the  shrubby  Calceolarias  are  also 
of  considerable  value  for  greenhouse  decora- 
tion. One  of  the  best  is  Clibranii,  which 
forms  a  bush  from  2  to  4  feet  in  height. 
The  branches  are  very  loosely  disposed  so 
that  it  forms  a  particularly  graceful  speci- 
men. The  flowers  are  narrow  and  of  a 
pleasing  shade  of  rather  light  yellow  ;  they 
are  borne  in  great  profusion  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months.  Some  cross-bred  sorts 
which  are  likely  to  prove  of  considerable 
value  have  been  obtained  between  C. 
Clibranii  and  some  members  of  the  her- 
baceous section,  but  at  present  they  are 
not  in  general  cultivation.  Another  shrubby 
Calceolaria  is  Burbidgei,  which  will  reach  a 
height  of  6  feet.  It  is  much  grown  for 


Finely-grown  Herbaceous  Calceolarias. 
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summer  bedding,  while  in  the  greenhouse  it 
will  flower  throughout  the  autumn  and  winter 
months,  as  will  the  lemon-coloured  C. 
amplexicaulis,  which  is  also  extensively  em- 
ployed for  bedding.  Besides  these  there  is 
C.  integrifolia,  a  hardy  shrub  in  the  west  of 
England,  and  in  other  districts  a  valuable 
autumn  flower  for  the  greenhouse.  C. 
violacea,  with  curious  helmet-shaped  flowers, 
mauve  spotted  with  purple,  is  a  very  pretty 
and  distinct  sort.  All  these  shrubby  Cal- 
ceolarias may  be  readily  increased  by  cuttings 


Double  Camellia  grown  in  a  large  flower  pot. 

of  the  young  shoots  taken  when  they  are 
available  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months. 

Galla.     (See  Richardia.) 

Camellia. — These  beautiful  greenhouse 
shrubs  are  less  grown  now  than  formerly, 
probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  flowers  of 
many  of  them  are  of  such  formal  shape,  and 
therefore  do  not  conform  to  present-day 
ideas.  When  in  a  healthy  state  the  dark 
shining  green  leaves  render  the  plants 
ornamental  at  all  seasons,  and  in  spring 
when  laden  with  blossoms  they  are  of  course 
particularly  attractive.  Renewed  attention 


has  of  late  been  devoted  to  the  single-flowered 
varieties,  which  are  altogether  lighter  in 
appearance  than  the  double  kinds.  These 
single  forms  are  not  so  well  known  as  the 
older  varieties,  hence  a  selection  of  a  few 
of  the  best  may  serve  a  useful  purpose. 
They  are — Adelina  Patti,  pink,  edged  with 
white ;  alba  simplex,  white  ;  Apollo,  red, 
yellow  stamens  ;  Juno,  white,  flaked  pink  ; 
Jupiter,  rosy-red  ;  Mercury,  rich  crimson  ; 
Minerva,  rose  ;  Novelty,  white,  splashed  rose  ; 
Snowflake.  pure  white  ;  and  Waltham  Glorj-, 
deep  blood  red. 

Camellias  do  not  strike  readily  from 
cuttings,  hence  they  are  generally  grafted 
on  seedlings  of  Camellia  japonica.  This 
work  is,  however,  best  left  to  nurserymen 
who  make  a  speciality  of  such  matters,  as 
considerable  practical  knowledge  and  appli- 
ances are  needed  to  ensure  success.  When 
Camellias  are  grown  in  pots  or  tubs  they 
may,  after  flowering,  be  kept  indoors  until 
June,  in  order  to  perfect  their  new  growth, 
after  which  they  can  be  stood  out  of  doors. 
They  will  keep  in  good  health  for  some  }^ears 
without  being  disturbed  at  the  roots,  in 
which  case,  however,  they  are  benefited  by 
an  occasional  dose  of  liquid  manure  and  soot 
water  mixed.  Should  it  be  necessary  to 
repot  Camellias  the  work  should  be  carried 
out  directly  the  flowers  fade.  Two-thirds 
fibrous  loam  to  one-third  of  peat  and  a  good 
sprinkling  of  sand  form  a  suitable  compost. 
Although  usually  grown  in  bush  form  the 
Camellia  is  also  valuable  for  clothing  the 
back  wall  of  a  greenhouse,  the  evergreen 
foliage  rendering  it  a  pleasing  feature  at  all 
seasons.  Little  pruning  is  necessary  beyond 
cutting  back  such  branches  as  tend  to 
destroy  the  symmetry  of  the  plant,  and  this 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are 
over. 

Campanula.— A  particularly  fine  Cam- 
panula for  the  embellishment  of  the  green- 
house is  the  Chimney  Bellflower  (Campanula 
pyramidalis),  which  forms  such  a  striking 
feature  during  the  summer  months.  There 
are  both  blue-  and  white-flowered  varieties. 
This  Campanula  is  grown  as  a  biennial,  and 
raised  from  seed  sown  under  glass  in  April. 
When  the  young  seedlings  are  sufficiently 
advanced  they  should  be  pricked  out  in  a 
prepared  border,  where  in  mild  districts 
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they  may  remain  until  the  spring.  In  less 
favourable  places  the  young  plants  must  be 
•wintered  in  a  frame.  In  any  case  in  spring 
they  should  be  put  in  their  flowering  pots, 
which  ma}'  be  from  7  to  10  inches  in  diameter. 
A  compost  mainly  consisting  of  loam  and  leaf  - 
mould  will  suit  them  well.  As  the  flower 
spikes  develop  an  occa- 
sional dose  of  liquid  man- 
ure will  be  beneficial. 
Besides  this  Campanula 
the  creeping  kinds,  such 
as  C.  isophylla  and  its 
white  variety  with  C. 
Mayii,  are  very  attractive, 
especially  when  grown  in 
suspended  flower  pots ; 
then  their  long  shoots  hang 
down  for  a  considerable 
distance,  and  when  studded 
with  blossoms  form  a 
charming  feature.  A  Bell- 
flower  from  the  Azores, 
namely  Campanula  Vidalii, 
is  essentially  a  greenhouse 
kind,  as  it  is  not  hardy. 
It  forms  quite  a  woody 
stem,  and  the  flower 
spikes,  which  reach  a 
height  of  about  18  inches, 
have  waxy  white  bell- 
shaped  flowers  curiously 
constricted  in  the  middle. 
There  is  an  orange  stain 
at  the  base  of  the  interior 
of  the  flower.  These  Cam- 
panulas bloom  in  July  and 
August.  They  are  readily 
raised  from  seed  sown  in 
a  cool  greenhouse  in  spring. 
Ganna. —  The  Cannas, 
owing  to  their  showy  blos- 
soms, are  justly  valued  for 
the  decoration  of  the  green- 
house and  for  the  outdoor 
garden  in  summer.  In  order  to  grow 
Cannas  well  they  must  be  given  liberal 
treatment,  that  is  to  say,  they  should  be 
potted  in  a  compost  made  up  of  good  loam, 
lightened  by  some  well-decayed  manure, 
leaf-mould,  sand,  and  a  sprinkling  of  bone 
meal.  As  the  pots  become  filled  with  roots 
liquid  manure  ought  occasionally  to  be 


given.  Cannas  bloom  from  early  summer 
until  autumn,  after  which  they  go  gradually 
to  rest.  During  the  winter  they  must  be 
kept  dry  and  quite  safe  from  frost.  Early 
in  the  spring  the  plants  should  be  shaken 
clear  of  the  old  soil,  and  if  it  is  desired  to 
increase  them  the  rhizomes  or  underground 


A  large  bush  of  single-flowered  Camellia,  planted  in  a  border  in 
the  greenhouse. 


stems  may  be  cut  up  into  several  pieces, 
leaving  a  bud  on  each  portion.  If  these  are 
potted  singly  and  kept  in  the  greenhouse 
they  will  form  fine  flowering  plants  by 
summer.  Should  larger  plants  be  needed, 
the  old  roots  may  be  shifted  into  larger  pots 
or  tubs  without  being  divided.  One  point 
to  observe  in  the  case  of  divided  plants  is 
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Celsia  cretica,  a  greenhouse  flower  of  soft  yellow  colouring. 


to  give  iittle  Avater  until  growth  recom- 
mences. There  are  so  many  varieties  that 
it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection,  but  the 
following  are  good :  A.  Otman,  purple ; 
Baron  de  Richter,  chestnut,  edged  red ; 
Due  Ernst,  reddish-scarlet ;  Duke  of  York, 
crimson ;  Elizabeth  Hoss,  canary-yellow, 
spotted  red  ;  Frau  Daisy  Hultzsch,  rose  ; 
Frau  E.  Kracht,  rosy-salmon  ;  Furst  Weid, 
crimson  ;  Hermann  Aldinger,  pur  pie -crimson ; 
J.  B.  Van  der  Schoot,  rich  yellow,  purple 
spots-;  J.  Lochner,  orange-scarlet ;  King 
Humbert,  orange,  marked  crimson  ;  Niagara, 
scarlet,  gold  margin  ;  Ottawa,  cerise  ;  Rose 
Gigantea,  rich  rose  ;  Stuttgartia,  scarlet  and 
orange ;  Gaekwar  of  Baroda,  rich  yellow, 
large  crimson  spots  ;  Wilhelm  Tell,  lemon- 
yellow,  orange  centre  ;  and  William  Saunders, 


bright  scarlet.  Cannas  may 
also  be  increased  by  means  of 
seed,  which  should  be  soaked 
in  warm  water  for  twenty-four 
hours  previous  to  sowing  in 
warmth  in  spring. 

Carex.  (See  Foliage  Plants.) 
Cassia  corymbosa.  —  A 
prolific  shrub  with  dark  green 
pinnate  leaves  and  clusters  of 
golden-yellow  blossoms,  borne 
during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months.  It  is  handsome  as  a 
bush,  and  is  also  well  suited 
for  clothing  the  back  wall 
of  a  greenhouse.  Cassia  will 
strike  from  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots  in  spring  if  these 
are  put  in  a  closed  propagating 
case  and  will  thrive  in  ordinary 
potting  compost. 

Gelosia.     (See  Annuals.) 
Celsia. — Two  of  the  Celsias 
form  pretty  greenhouse  plants, 
namely,      C.      cretica,     which 
grows  to   a  height  of  4  to  5 
feet,  and  for  the  greater  part 
of    that    distance    bears    soft 
golden-yellow  blossoms,  and  C. 
Arcturus,  which  forms  a  freely 
branched    specimen    of    about 
half  that  size.     The  flowers  of 
this    are    also    yellow.      Both 
these  Celsias  are  readily  raised 
from  seeds,  and  will  grow  in 
ordinary  potting  compost.     The  seed  should 
be  sown  in  summer  for  next  year's  flowers. 
Cereus.     (See  Succulents.) 
Cherry  Pie.     (See  Heliotrope.) 
Chironia    ixifera.  —  A    charming    little 
shrubby  plant  from  South  Africa.     It  forms 
a  rather  upright  specimen  from    15   to   18 
inches  in  height,  clothed  with  narrow  glaucous 
leaves    somewhat    suggestive    of    a    Pink. 
The    lilac-pink    flowers,    which    are    about 
1£   inches   across,  are  borne   in  great   pro- 
fusion during  July  and  August.     It  is  in- 
creased   by   cuttings    of   the    young   shoots 
taken  in  spring,  inserted  in  well-drained  pots 
of   very   sandy   peat,   and    covered  with    a 
bell-glass  until  rooted.     The  cuttings  do  not 
strike  very  readily,  hence  failures  are  by  no 
means  infrequent.     Established  plants  need 
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a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  peat,  the    greenhouse,    their    massive    clusters    of 

with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand.  flowers    making    a    brilliant    show.     Beside 

Chorizema.     (See  Hard-wooded  Plants.)  those  usually  termed  the  Florists'  Cinerarias 

Cineraria. — The    Cinerarias    are    among  there  are  several  quite  distinct  sections.     The 

the  showiest  of  spring-flowering   plants  for  Florists'  Cineraria  is  of  comparatively  dwarf 


The  Star-flowered  Cineraria. 
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growth,  and  bears  large  heads  of  flowers,  in- 
dividually from  1|  to  3  inches  across.  They 
vary  in  colour  from  white  to  purple,  through 
numerous  intermediate  shades,  the  newer 
rosy  tints  being  much  admired.  One  variety 
of  this  class,  known  as  Matador,  has  flowers 
of  brick-red  colour.  Very  distinct  from  the 
Cinerarias  of  this  section  are  those  known 
as  Star  Cinerarias,  to  which  the  Latin  name 


Cinerarias  of  the  Florists'  and  Star  classes 
are  readily  increased  by  seeds,  which  should 
be  sown  from  June  to  August,  in  order  to 
afford  a  succession  of  blossom.  Directly 
the  young  plants  are  large  enough  they 
should  be  potted  singly  in  small  pots,  using 
a  mixture  of  two-thirds  loam  to  one-third 
leaf-mould,  with  a  little  sand.  The  best 
place  for  Cinerarias  during  the  growing 


Cinerarias  of  the  Florists'  or  large-flowered  type. 


of  Cineraria  stellata  is  often  erroneously 
applied.  The  members  of  this  section  are 
taller  than  the  others,  and  of  loose  habit  of 
growth,  hence  for  grouping  purposes  they 
are  much  appreciated.  Of  late  years  con- 
siderable improvement  has  taken  place  in 
the  colour  of  the  Star  Cinerarias,  which  at 
one  time  consisted  mainly  of  dull  purplish 
tints.  Other  classes  of  Cinerarias  are  the 
Cactus-flowered,  in  which  the  petals  curl 
back  like  those  of  a  Cactus  Dahlia — Cam- 
bridge White,  Decorator,  Fairy  Queen, 
Feltham  Beauty,  flavescens  and  Snowball ; 
the  Pompadour  strain  is  remarkable  for  the 
florets  being  striped  with  red,  pink  and  blue. 


season  is  on  a  cool  ash  bottom  in  a  frame, 
where  they  can  have  plenty  of  air,  as  all 
Cinerarias  very  much  resent  a  close  atmo- 
sphere. If  there  is  no  convenience  for  heat- 
ing the  frame  they  must,  of  course,  be  taken 
into  the  greenhouse  before  the  weather  gets 
severe.  They  will  flower  well  in  pots  from 
5  to  6  inches  in  diameter.  In  all  stages 
of  growth  they  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
aphides  or  greenfly,  and  also  at  times  by 
the  leaf-burrowing  larvae  of  a  fly  which  will 
soon  disfigure  the  foliage.  Fumigation  with 
Auto-Shreds  will  keep  these  pests  in  check. 
While  some  of  the  several  varieties  other  than 
the  Florists'  and  Star  kinds  above  enumer- 


Transplanting  or  "pricking  off  "  seedling  Cinerarias 
right  way  at  A,  wrong  way  at  B. 


How  a  Cineraria 
should  be  potted. 


Killing  greenfly  on  the  lower  surface  of  Cinerar 
leaf  by  means  of  a  puff  and  tobacco  powder. 


Flowers  of 
various  types 
of  Cineraria. 


An  example  of  improper  potting :  the 

plant  is  too  deep  and  the  soil  is  heaped 

over  the  centre  of  the  plant. 
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ated  will  produce  seeds,  they  cannot  always 
be  depended  upon  to  come  quite  true ;  for 
this  reason  they  are  often  propagated  by 
means  of  cuttings.  The  method  adopted  is 
as  follows :  When  the  flowers  are  over  the 
plants  are  partially  cut  down  and  given  a 
light  position  in  the  greenhouse.  This  will 
lead  to  the  production  of  shoots  from  the 
base ;  these,  when  large  enough,  are  taken 
off  as  cuttings,  inserted  in  pots  of  sandy  soil, 
and  placed  in  a  closed  shaded  frame,  where 
they  will  soon  root. 

Clarkia.  (See  Annuals  for  the  Green- 
house.) 

Clematis.  (See  Climbing  Plants  for  the 
Greenhouse.) 

Glianthus. — The  most  robust  Clianthus 
is  C.  puniceus,  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and 
hardy  in  the  mildest  parts  of  the  country. 
The  red  lobster-claw-like  blossoms  are  freely 
borne  in  spring.  There  is  also  a  variety 
(albus)  with  whitish  blossoms,  but  it  is  much 
less  ornamental  than  the  type.  As  a  wall 
or  pillar  plant  in  the  greenhouse  or  conserva- 
tory C.  puniceus  is  seen  to  considerable 
advantage.  Another  kind,  C.  Dampieri, 
known  as  the  Glory  Pea  of  Australia,  has 
really  gorgeous  flowers  of  black  and  scarlet 
colouring.  It  is  very  difficult  to  grow,  and 
can  only  be  induced  to  thrive  by  grafting  on 
seedlings  of  the  Bladder  Senna  (Colutea 
arborescens) ;  this  is,  however,  a  work  that 
requires  a  good  deal  of  practical  skill. 

Glivia  miniata. — This  plant,  known  also 
as  Imantophyllum  miniatum,  forms  a  tuft 
of  ornamental  strap  -  shaped  dark  green 
leaves.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in 
large  hemispherical  heads  on  a  tall,  stout 
stem,  are  usually  of  some  shade  of  light 
scarlet  or  terra-cotta,  and  appear  during 
spring.  Olivias  may  remain  for  two  or 
three  years  in  the  same  pots  without  being 
disturbed  at  the  roots,  but  when  repotting 
is  necessary  it  should  be  done  immediately 
after  flowering.  A  suitable  compost  is 
turfy  loam,  leaf -mould,  and  sand,  with  a 
few  pieces  of  broken  charcoal.  If  the 
flowers  are  artificially  fertilised  seeds  will  be 
produced.  They  take  about  a  year  to  ripen, 
and  if  sown  at  once  will  soon  germinate. 

Gobaea.  (See  Climbing  Plants  for  the 
Greenhouse.) 

Cockscomb.     (See  Celosia.) 


Coleus.     (See  Foliage  Plants.) 
Cordyline.     (See  Foliage  Plants.) 
Goronilla  glauca.— A  pretty,  free-flower- 
ing shrub  with  glaucous  Rue-like  leaves  and 
yellow  Pea-shaped  blossoms.    They  are  borne 
during  winter  and  spring.     It  is  a  plant  of 
easy  cultivation,  and  will  grow  in  ordinary 
potting  compost,  while  it  may  be  stood  out 
of  doors  during  the  summer  months. 
Correa.     (See  Hard- wooded  Plants.) 
Crassula.     (See  Succulent  Plants.) 
Grinum. — Showy    bulbous   plants     with 
white  or  pink  blossoms.     The  best  for  the 
greenhouse   are   C.    Powellii    and   its   white 
variety,  and  C.  Moorei,  having  blossoms  of 
blush  tint.     These  bulbs  are  strong  rooting, 
and  need  to  be  put  in  large  pots  or  tubs  in 
good  loamy  soil.     They  will  then  keep  in 
good    health    for   years    without    being  dis- 
turbed.    They  may  be  kept  safe  from  frost 
during  the  winter  in  a  shed  or  coach-house, 
and    placed    outside   in   the    summer.     The 
flower  spikes  make  their  appearance  in  July 
or  August,  and  when  in  full  bloom  they  are 
very  ornamental. 

Cyclamen. — The  different  forms  of  Per- 
sian Cyclamen  constitute  an  exceedingly 
popular  race  of  greenhouse  flowers,  which  are 
at  their  best  in  winter  and  spring.  Besides 
the  ordinary  type  there  are  varieties  with 
fringed  and  crested  flowers.  Cyclamens  are 
increased  by  seed,  which  may  be  sown  in 
July  and  August,  that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  is  ripe.  If  not  convenient  to 
do  so  at  that  time  it  is  best  to  wait  until  the 
spring.  The  young  plants  when  large  enough 
should  be  potted  singly  in  small  pots,  using 
a  compost  made  up  of  equal  amounts  of 
loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling 
of  sand.  As  spring  advances  they  may  be 
given  a  shift,  and  when  large  enough  put 
into  their  flowering  pots,  5  or  6  inches  in 
diameter.  For  the  last  potting  a  little 
brick  rubble  mixed  with  the  soil  will  be 
helpful.  Throughout  the  summer  a  frame 
in  a  shady  position  suits  Cyclamens  well. 
They  must  have  plenty  of  air  and  are  greatly 
benefited  by  an  occasional  moistening  with 
the  syringe.  During  mild  rains  the  lights 
may  be  left  off.  The  treatment  of  old  plants 
is  often  a  puzzle  to  many.  They  should 
after  flowering  be  watered  as  before  until  the 
leaves  turn  yellow,  when  they  may  be  kept 
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quite  dry.  About  midsummer  turn  them 
out  of  their  pots,  shake  quite  clear  of  the  old 
soil  and  repot ;  then  place  in  a  frame, 
moisten  freely,  but  do  not  give  too  much 
water  at  the  roots.  The  supply  must,  of 
course,  be  increased  as  the  leaves  grow. 


Gyperus.  (See  Foliage  Plants.) 
Cytisus  racemosus. — A  pretty  member 
of  the  Broom  family,  of  which  good  plants 
may  be  grown  in  5-inch  pots.  When  the 
flowers  are  over  the  plants  should  be  cut 
back  into  good  shape,  and  as  soon  as  the 


It  is  best  to  pot  seedling  Cyclamen  so 
that  the  corm  or  root  is  slightly  buried. 


Seeds  of  Cyclamen  should  be  sown  thinly. 


Wrong  potting  of  seedling  Cycla- 
men ;  the  corm  is  too  high.    At  the 
final  potting  the  corm  ought  not  to 
be  wholly  covered. 


//  Flowers  of 
the  Persian 
Cyclamen. 


i 
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young  shoots  are  about  |  inch  long  the 
plants  may  be  shifted  into  a  larger  pot, 
using  ordinary  potting  compost.  After  being 
kept  in  the  greenhouse  for  a  time  they  may 
be  placed  outside  for  the  summer,  in  Sep- 
tember being  returned  to  the  greenhouse. 

Datura. — The  Daturas,  also  known  as 
Brugmansias,  are  very  showy  members  of 
the  Solanum  family.  They  are  of  tree-like 
growth,  so  that  a  good-sized  structure  is 
necessary,  or  they  may  be  trained  to  the 
roof  of  a  lofty  greenhouse.  The  flowers  are 


those  of  an  Ageratum.  Its  continuous 
flowering  qualities  during  a  dull  season  of  the 
year  are  much  in  its  favour.  This  Erlangea 
will  strike  readily  from  cuttings,  and  needs 
no  special  treatment. 

Erythrina  Crista-galli. — This  member  of 
the  Coral  Tree  family  is  exceedingly  showy 
when  in  bloom,  which  is  usually  in  July  and 
August.  From  a  thickened  woody  rootstock 
it  pushes  up  shoots  from  3  to  4  feet  in  length. 
These  are  clothed  with  trifoliate  leaves,  in 
the  axils  of  which  the  large  crimson  Pea- 


The  Persian  Cy< 


long,  trumpet-shaped,  and  very  sweetly 
scented  ;  in  Datura  arborea  they  are  white, 
and  in  D.  Knightii  of  the  same  tint,  but 
semi-double.  The  blooms  of  D.  sanguinea 
are  reddish.  These  Daturas  are  leaf-losing, 
and  need  to  be  kept  moderately  dry  at  the 
roots  during  winter. 

Echeveria.     (See  Succulent  Plants.) 
Echinocactus.     (See  Succulent  Plants.) 
Epacris.     (See  Hard-wooded  Plants.) 
Erica.    (See  Hard-wooded  Plants.) 
Eriostemon.     (See  Hard-wooded  Plants.) 
Erlangea  tomentosa. — A  comparatively 
new  plant   from  Central   Africa  which  has 
already    become    an    established    favourite. 
It  forms  a  freely  branched  upright  specimen, 
2  to  3  feet  in  height,  and  bears  from  autumn 
until  well  on  into  the  spring  a  profusion  of 
lavender-coloured    blossoms,    suggestive    of 


shaped  blossoms  are  produced.  The  stems 
die  down  in  winter,  when  the  plant  should 
be  kept  dry.  In  spring,  when  new  shoots 
appear,  manure  water  ought  to  be  given. 
Eucalyptus.  (See  Foliage  Plants.) 
Eulalia.  (See  Foliage  Plants.) 
Eupatorium.  —  Eupatoriums  are  easily- 
grown  greenhouse  plants,  and  are  particu- 
larly valuable  from  the  fact  that  they  bloom 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months.  The 
small  white  flowers  are  freely  produced  in 
medium  -  sized  clusters.  Except  in  colour 
they  are  much  in  the  way  of  an  Ageratum. 
Among  the  best  are  petiolare,  riparium, 
vernale,  and  weinmannianum.  The  Eupa- 
toriums all  strike  readily  from  cuttings  in 
spring,  and  the  plants  may  be  grown  dur- 
ing summer  under  the  same  conditions  as 
Chrysanthemums. 
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Eurya  latifolia  variegata.  (See  Foliage 
Plants.) 

Ficus.  (See  both  Foliage  and  Climbing 
Plants.) 

Francoa. — There  are  two  species  of 
Francoa,  namely,  F.  appendiculata,  of  which 
the  long,  slender  spikes  are  furnished  with 
deep  rosy -red  blossoms,  and  F.  ramosa. 
known  popularly  as  the  Maiden's  or  Bridal 


manure,  wiih  half  a  part  of  sand.  The  best 
place  for  the  pots  of  bulbs  for  six  or  eight 
weeks  is  in  a  cool,  shady  frame.  They  need 
not  be  covered  with  ashes.  When  leaf 
growth  commences  they  should  be  placed  oh 
a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse.  After  the  flowers 
are  open  the  plants  must  still  be  kept  in  the 
greenhouse  and  watered  as  before,  with  an 
occasional  dose  of  liquid  manure  ;  this  is 


The  fragrant  white  Trumpet  Flower  (Datura  Knightii). 


Wreath,  in  which  they  are  white.  Both  are 
easily  grown  plants,  and  will  flower  in  the 
greenhouse  throughout  the  summer.  They 
are  readily  raised  from  seeds  sown  during 
spring  for  flowering  next  year. 

Freesia. — The  Freesias  are  Cape  bulbs, 
remarkable  for  the  delicious  fragrance  of 
their  flowers,  which  form  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  in  the  greenhouse-  early 
in  the  year.  The  bulbs  are  small,  and  should 
be  potted  in  the  month  of  August,  if  possible, 
for  if  kept  out  of  the  soil  longer  they  soon 
deteriorate.  Seven  or  eight  bulbs  in  a 
pot  5  inches  in  diameter  will  form  a  delightful 
little  clump  when  in  bloom.  A  suitable  soil 
may  be  made  up  of  three  parts  loam,  one 
part  each  of  leaf-mould  and  well-decayed 


very  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  good 
growth  and  a  liberal  production  of  flowers 
the  next  season.  When  the  leaves  turn 
yellow  watering  is  discontinued,  and  the 
pots  are  placed  on  a  sunny  shelf,  there  to 
remain  until  early  August,  when  the  bulbs 
are  turned  out  and  repotted.  In  carrying 
out  this  work  the  top  of  each  bulb  should 
be  about  J  inch  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  The  best  kinds  are  Chapmanii,  light 
yellow,  blotched  orange  ;  Leichtlinii,  prim- 
rose ;  refracta  alba,  pure  white  ;  and  Tuber- 
genii,  various  shades  of  rose,  red,  lilac,  yellow, 
and  salmon. 

Fuchsia. — Fuchsias  are  among  the  most 
popular  and  most  accommodating  of  green- 
house plants,  for  they  may  be  grown  as  neat 
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little  bushes  or  as  large  specimens  either  in 
bush,  pyramid,  or  standard  form.  Besides 
this,  some  of  the  loose-growing  kinds  form 
delightful  climbers  for  the  greenhouse  roof, 
and  many  varieties  are  well  suited  for  bedding 
out  during  summer.  Fuchsias  are  readily 
grown  from  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots 
taken  in  spring  and  inserted  in  pots  of 
sandy  soil.  If  placed  in  a  closed  and  shaded 
propagating  case  in  slight  heat  they  will 
root  in  about  a  fortnight,  after  which  some 
air  must  be  admitted  to  the  case  in  order 
to  harden  them  off.  Potted  in  a  mixture 
of  loam,  leaf -mould  and  sand  they  will  grow 
away  freely.  If  the  plants  are  to  form 
dwarf  bushy  specimens  the  tips  of  the 
young  shoots  must  be  pinched  out  two  or 
three  times  ;  if  pyramids  are  needed  the 
plants  are  tied  to  an  upright  stake,  leaving 
the  side  branches  to  develop  at  will ;  while 
in  order  to  obtain  standards  the  stems  must 
be  staked  upright,  and  all  side  shoots  re- 
moved until  the  required  height  is  obtained. 
A  cool,  fairly  moist  temperature  during 
summer  suits  Fuchsias  well.  In  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere red  spider  and  thrips  are  apt  to 
attack  the  leaves,  and  cause  many  of  them 
to  turn  yellow  and  drop.  Fuchsias  lose  their 
leaves  during  winter,  at  which  season  they 
may  be  kept  dry  at  the  root,  and  in  an 
absolutely  dormant  state,  in  a  structure 
from  which  frost  is  just  excluded.  In  the 
spring  they  should  be  trimmed  into  shape 
and  placed  in  the  greenhouse,  and  watered. 
There,  under  the  influence  of  the  increased 
warmth  and  moisture,  they  will  soon  produce 
young  shoots,  and  when  these  are  about 
£  inch  long  the  plants  may  be  repotted. 
If  a  little  dry  cow  manure  is  available  it  will 
form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  loam,  leaf- 
mould  and  sand  in  which  Fuchsias  thrive 
best.  The  varieties  are  so  numerous,  and 
individual  tastes  vary  so  much,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  a  selection.  The  following, 
however,  are  ah  good  :  Single,  dark — Charm- 
ing, Gertrude  Pearson,  Marinka,  Scarcity, 
Royal  Purple  and  Valiant.  Doubles,  dark — 
Alphand,  Avalanche,  Comte  Leon  Tolstoi,  La 
France,  Phenomenal  and  President  Felix 
Faure.  Single,  white  corolla — Cadmus,  Flocon 
de  Neige  and  Alice  Hoffmann.  Double,  white 
or  whitish  corolla — Ballet  Girl,  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  Frau  Em  Topfer,  Madame 


Cornellison  and  Madame  Jules  Chretien. 
Light  colour,  single — Amy  Lye,  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  Fascination,  Lady  Heytesbury, 
Leistre,  Mrs.  Marshall  and  Princess  May. 
(See  also  Climbing  Plants  for  the  Greenhouse.) 

Gasteria.     (See  Succulents.) 

Gesnera. — A  pretty,  free-flowering  race 
of  soft-wooded  plants  that  form  underground 
tubercles  somewhat  like  those  of  Achimenes, 
but  larger.  They  pass  the  winter  in  a 
dormant  state,  during  which  time  they 
should  be  kept  dry.  In  February  or  March 
they  must  be  shaken  clear  of  the  old  soil 
and  repotted  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
loam  and  leaf -mould  with  a  liberal  sprinkling 
of  sand.  The  roots  may  be  potted  singly 
or  three  in  a  pot  in  order  to  obtain  larger 
specimens.  The  treatment  advised  for 
Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  suits  Gesneras, 
except  that  the  latter  need  to  be  kept 
somewhat  warmer  than  the  Begonias.  The 
Gesneras  form  an  erect  stem  clothed  in 
many  cases  with  beautiful  velvety  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  tubular,  borne  on  a  terminal 
spike,  and  of  various  shades  of  white,  yellow 
and  red.  The  best  time  to  purchase  the 
roots  is  in  winter  or  early  spring,  when  the 
tubercles  are  dormant,  as  they  can  then 
be  sent  by  post  for  a  few  pence. 

Gloxinia. — The  Gloxinias  are  a  remark- 
ably showy  race,  and  great  improvements 
have  taken  place  amongst  them  within 
recent  years.  In  the  best  varieties  the  foliage 
is  stout  and  sturdy,  the  flowers  are  large  and 
are  borne  on  good  stout  stalks.  In  colour  the 
blooms  vary  from  white  to  deep  crimson  and 
dark  purple,  while,  in  addition  to  the  self- 
coloured  blossoms,  some  are  beautifully 
spotted,  others  are  bordered  or  margined  in 
various  ways.  With  regard  to  the  directions, 
both  for  raising  from  seeds  and  growing  the 
roots  a  second  year,  the  instructions  given 
for  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  apply,  the  only 
difference  being  that  Gloxinias  need  rather 
warmer  conditions  than  Begonias. 

Grevillea.     (See  Foliage  Plants.) 

Habrothamnus. — The  Habrothamnus  is 
a  strong-growing  plant,  well  fitted  for  training 
up  the  pillars  of  a  lofty  greenhouse.  It 
strikes  easily  from  cuttings  in  spring,  and 
will  grow  well  in  ordinary  potting  compost. 
The  flowers  are  tubular,  in  large  clusters. 
The  best  are  H.  aurantiacus,  with  orange- 
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coloured  flowers  in  autumn ;  H.  elegans, 
purplish  red,  and  H.  Xewellii,  crimson,  both 
of  which  bloom  in  winter  and  spring. 

Heath.      (See  Erica.) 

Heliotrope. — This  plant,  popularly  termed 
Cherry  Pie,  is,  owing  to  the  delicious  fra- 


gation  is  effected  in  spring  by  means  of 
cuttings,  which  strike  as  readily  as  a  Fuchsia, 
and  under  just  the  same  treatment.  A 
mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand  suits 
the  Heliotrope  well,  and  the  plants  are 
benefited  by  an  occasional  dose  of  liquid 


Freesia  bulbs  wrongly  potted- 
too  high  in  the  soil. 


Eight  Freesia  bulbs  arranged  in 
5-inch  flower-pot. 


Freesia  bulbs  properly  potted 

— the  tops  about  half   an    inch 

below  the  surface. 


grance  of  its  blossoms,  a  universal  favourite. 
The  different  varieties  are  put  to  various 
uses.  In  the  first  place,  they  may  be  grown 
as  small  bush  plants  or  as  standards,  while 
when  trained  on  the  wall  of  a  greenhouse  or 
similar  position  they  flower  continuously, 
even  throughout  the  winter,  should  a  tem- 
perature of  50°  to  60°  be  maintained.  Propa- 
47 


manure  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots. 
There  are  several,  varieties,  some  of  the  best 
being  :  Lord  Roberts,  deep  violet  ;  Madame 
de  Bussy,  blue,  white  centre  ;  Piccoli,  reddish 
violet  ;  President  Garfield,  mauve  purple  ; 
Priapo,  dark  violet-blue ;  and  White  Lady, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  nearly  pure  white, 
and  thus  distinct. 
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Hibbertia.  (See 
Climbing  Plants  for 
the  Greenhouse.) 

Hippeastrum.— A 

gorgeous  race  of 
bulbous  plants,  hav- 
ing Lily-like  blossoms 
borne  during  the 
spring  months.  With 
proper  attention  they 
give  little  trouble, 
and  when  in  flower 
are  sure  to  attract 
attention.  Directly 
the  flowers  are  over, 
plants  that  need  it 
should  be  repotted; 
the  best  compost  con- 
sists of  two -thirds 
loam  to  one-third  of 
leaf-mould  and  well-decayed  manure  mixed 
with  enough  silver  sand  to  keep  the  soil  open, 
and  a  slight  sprinkling  of  bone-meal.  Annual 
repotting  is,  however,  by  no  means  necessary, 
as  the  plants  may  be  kept  in  health  for  two 
or  three  years  in  the  same  soil,  provided  the 
roots  are  in  good  condition,  and  are  assisted 
by  an  occasional  application  of  fertiliser 
during  the  growing  season.  Whether  re- 
potted or  not,  the  plants,  after  flowering, 
should  be  kept  in  the  warmest  part  of  the 


A  finely  grown  Gloxinia. 


greenhouse  in  order 
to  perfect  their 
growth.  When  this 
is  fi  n  i  s  h  e  d  they 
benefit  by  exposure 
to  air  and  sunshine, 
thoroughly  to  ripen 
the  bulbs.  A  frame 
fully  exposed  to  the 
sun  is  a  suitable 
place  for  them  at 
this  period.  They 
must  be  watered  as 
before,  until  the 
bulbs  show  signs  of 
going  to  rest  by  the 
leaves  turning  yel- 
low ;  the  water  sup- 
ply must  then  be 
diminished,  and 
when  the  bulbs  are  quite  dormant  it  is  dis- 
continued altogether.  They  may  be  win- 
tered in  the  greenhouse  in  a  temperature  of 
50°.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  February 
a  little  watering  may  be  given,  after  which 
they  will  soon  commence  to  grow.  Many 
raise  Hippeastrums  from  seed,  and  this  is  a 
very  simple  and  interesting  occupation. 
The  seeds  that  result  from  the  spring 
flowers  ripen  in  July,  and  if  sown  at  once 
will  germinate  quickly.  The  seedlings  are 


An  amateur's  collection  of  Gloxinias  from  seeds. 
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potted  singly  in  small  pots,  and  will  become  commerce  two  white-flowered  kinds,  Ava- 
established  in  these  before  winter.  During  lanche  and  Madame  E.  Mouillere,  are  par- 
the  first  two  seasons  they  should  not  be  ticularly  good.  The  production  of  blue 
dried  off  in  winter.  Most  of  them  may  flowers  on  Hydrangeas  has  aroused  much 
reasonably  be  expected  to  flower  in  the  interest.  Two  or  three  substances  for  turn- 
third  year.  ing  flowers  blue  are  on  the  market,  but  their 

Humea  elegans. — A  very  showy  biennial,  preparation  is  at  present  a  trade  secret, 
native  of  Australia.  It  sends  up  a  large  However,  they  can  be  purchased  at  a  mod- 
branching  plume-like  inflores- 
cence of  reddish  colouring  to 
a  height  of  6  to  7  feet  or 
even  more,  and  is  then  re- 
markably effective,  either  in 
the  open  garden  or  under 
glass.  Seed  is  sown  in  July, 
and  the  3Toung  plants  are  re- 
potted as  required.  They 
may  be  wintered  in  5-inch 
pots,  in  a  greenhouse  or 
frame,  where  they  are  safe 
from  frost,  but  must  not  be 
kept  in  a  stuffy  atmosphere. 
In  March  they  should  be  put 
in  their  flowering  pots,  from 
8  to  10  inches  in  diameter. 
The  rough-textured  leaves  are 
agreeably  scented. 

Hydrangea. — The  Hydran- 
gea that  is  most  generally 
used  for  greenhouse  decora- 
tion is  the  common  Hydran- 
gea, H.  Hortensia,  represented 
by  several  varieties.  Grown 
in  large  pots  or  tubs,  it  is 
extremely  useful  in  many 
ways,  and  is  often  employed 
for  standing  on  terraces,  bal- 
conies, and  similar  positions. 
The  principal  treatment  to 
give  old-established  plants  is 

to   CUt    OUt    any  old    and    ex-  Heliotrope,  or  Cherry  Pie.     The  variety  illustrated  is 

hausted    wood     and    to    assist  Madame  de  Bussy. 

the  plants  when  growing  with 

an    occasional    stimulant.       Dwarf  plants      erate  price.     The  hardy  Hydrangea  panicu- 


carrying  one  large  head  of  blossom  ~are 
much  appreciated.  These  are  obtained  by 
striking  cuttings  of  good  shoots  in  the 
month  of  July,  and  repotting  them  as 
becomes  necessary.  They  may  be  win- 
tered in  a  frame  safe  from  frost,  and  in 
the  spring,  as  growth  recommences,  freely 
watered  with  liquid  manure.  Of  the  several 


lata  grandiflora  is  often  used  for  greenhouse 
decoration.  For  the  production  of  very 
large  heads  the  plants  are  pruned  back  hard 
in  winter,  and  are  only  allowed  to  develop 
about  three  clusters  of  blossoms.  They  must 
also  be  freely  manured. 

Imantophyllum.     (See  Clivia.) 
Impatiens. — There  are  several  species  of 


new   Hydrangeas  that   have  been  put   into      Impatiens,  all  quick-growing,  free-flowering 
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plants,  bearing  blossoms  throughout  the 
summer  months.  They  need  a  fairly  light, 
rich  soil,  and  are  readily  increased  by  seeds 
and  cuttings.  From  seed  sown  or  cuttings 
inserted  in  spring,  plants  that  will  flower  in 
summer  are  easily  obtained.  Some  of  the 


Hippeastrum,  or  Amaryllis. 

best  are  Impatiens  Herzogii,  salmon  ;  Hol- 
stii,  vermilion  ;  Oliverii,  mauve  ;  platype- 
tala,  lilac  ;  and  Sultanii,  rose. 

India  Rubber  Plant.  (/SeeFicuselastica.) 
Indian  Shot.     (See  Canna.) 
Isolepis.     (See  Foliage  Plants.) 
Jacoboea  Lily.     (See  Sprekelia.) 
Jacobinia. — The  different  Jacobinias  are 
all  free-flowering  plants,  that  make  a  good 
show  when  at  their  best.     One  species,  Ja- 
cobinia chrysostephana,  is  especially  remark- 
able from  the  fact  that  its  orange-coloured 
blossoms  are  in  full  beauty  in  the  depth  of 
winter.     Another,  J.  magnifica,  makes  a  fine 
show  during  the  summer  months.     Of  this 
there  there  are  two  or  three  distinct  varieties. 
They  are  all  readily  increased  by  cuttings 
of  the  young  shoots,  taken  whenever  avail- 
able,   inserted   in   pots   of   sandy   soil,    and 
placed  in  a  closed  propagating  case.     With 


regard  to  Jacobinia  chrysostephana,  the 
plants  should  be  well  exposed  to  air  and 
sunshine  in  autumn  in  order  to  ensure 
flowers  in  the  winter. 

Jasminum.  (See  Climbing  Plants  for  the 
Greenhouse.) 

Kalanchoe.     (See  Succulents.) 

Kalosanthes.     (See  Crassula.) 

Kennedys.  (See  Climbing  Plants  for  the 
Greenhouse.) 

Lachenalia. — An  exceedingly  pretty  class 
of  flowering  bulbs,  natives  of  South  Africa, 
and  popularly  known  as  Cape  Cowslips. 
The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  spikes,  are 
of  narrow  bell  shape,  and  chiefly  of  some 
shade  of  yellow  or  orange,  with,  in  many 
cases,  reddish  markings.  They  are  extremely 
useful  for  greenhouse  decoration ;  half  a 
dozen  bulbs  or  so  are  grown  in  a  pot  5  inches 
in  diameter.  Lacheiialias  are  suitable  also 
for  suspended  baskets  ;  the  spikes  then  acquire 
a  semi-pendulous  habit  of  growth,  and  thus 
show  off  the  drooping  flowers  to  great  advan- 
tage. The  bulbs  should  be  potted  in  August 
and  kept  in  a  cool,  shady  frame  for  about 
two  months  ;  the  flowers  appear  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year.  A  compost  made  of 
loam  with  some  leaf-mould  and  sand  is 
suitable.  After  flowering,  the  plants  should 
be  watered  as  before  to  encourage  good 
growth.  Late  in  spring  or  in  early  summer 
the  leaves  will  turn  yellow  and  die  off,  when 
the  soil  must  be  kept  dry  until  the  bulbs 
are  repotted.  A  few  of  the  best  are  Lache- 
nalia  aurea,  L.  luteola,  L.  Xelsonii,  L.  pen- 
dula,  L.  quadricolor  and  L.  tricolor. 

Lantana. — A  very  pretty,  free-flowering 
class  of  shrubby  plants,  with  rounded  clusters 
of  blossoms  somewhat  suggestive  of  those 
of  Verbena,  but  smaller.  Their  cultural  re- 
quirements are  the  same  as  Fuchsias,  and, 
like  them,  they  flower  during  the  summer 
months.  Some  of  the  best  are  Chelsea 
Gem,  crimson ;  Don  Calmet,  pink  ;  Drap 
d'Or,  orange-yellow  ;  Gogol,  orange-amber  ; 
Incendie,  rich  scarlet ;  La  Xeige,  white ; 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  pink  ;  and  Pluie  d'Or,  light 
yellow. 

Lapageria.  (See  Climbing  Plants  for  the 
Greenhouse.) 

Lasiandra  macrantha. — A  free-growing 
shrubby  plant,  which  is  seen  at  its  best  when 
trained  on  the  end  of  a  greenhouse  (inside) 
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so  that  it  gets  plenty  of  air  and  sunshine. 
Under  these  conditions  the  large  salver- 
shaped  blossoms,  of  rich  purple  colour,  are 
borne  very  freely  during  the  autumn  months. 
It  can  be  struck  from  cuttings  taken  in 
spring,  inserted  in  sandy  peat  and  covered 
with  a  bell  glass,  but  they  take  some  time 
to  root.  For  potting  purposes  a  mixture  of 
loam,  peat  and  sand  is  essential. 

Lemon-scented  Verbena.     (See  Aloysia 
citriodora.) 

Leschenaultia.     (See  Hard-wooded 
Plants.) 

Lindenbergia   grandiflora. — This  plant, 
which  grows  to  a  height  of  about  18  inches, 
much  resembles  the  common  Musk  when  in 
flower.     One    great    ad- 
vantage is  that  its  bright 
yellow     flowers     appear 
during  the  autumn  and 
early  winter.     It  can  be 
readily    propagated    by 
seeds   sown  or  cuttings 
taken  in   spring,  and  is 
altogether  of  very  easy 
culture. 

Lobelia  t  e  n  u  i  o  r. 
(See  Annuals.) 

Lonicera.  (See 
Climbing  Plants  for  the 
Greenhouse.) 

Lotus  peliorhyn- 
chus. — A  trailing  plant 
clothed  with  narrow 
greyish  leaves,  and, 
during  the  summer, 
bearing  numerous  scar- 
let parrot's  -  beak  -  like 
blossoms.  It  can  be 
raised  from  cuttings 
taken  in  spring,  and 
covered  with  a  bell 
glass  until  rooted.  It 
has  a  very  pleasing 
effect  when  mounted  on 
a  pedestal,  while  it  is 
also  seen  to  advantage 
in  a  suspended  basket. 
The  Lotus  is  often  used 
in  summer  bedding  as 
a  grey  covering  for  the 
surface  of  beds  contain- 
ing bright  colours. 


Maiden's  Wreath.  (See  Francoa  ramosa. ) 
Mandevilla  suaveolens.     (See  Climbing 
Plants  for  the  Greenhouse.) 

Marguerite. — From  their  simple  cul- 
tural requirements  and  free  flowering  quali- 
ties Marguerites  are  general  favourites.  One 
drawback  is  then-  liability  to  the  attacks  of 
the  larvae  of  a  leaf-boring  fly.  When  under 
glass  these  pests  can  be  kept  in  check  by 
fumigating  with  Auto-Shreds,  but  if  this 


Seedling  Hippeastrums 

transplanted  round  the 

side  of  a  6-inch  pot. 


Offset  removed  from  parent 
bulb  and  potted. 
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cannot  be  done,  spraying  with  a  strong 
solution  of  quassia  is  the  best  deterrent. 
Of  the  several  Marguerites  in  cultivation 
the  best  is  Mrs.  F.  Sander,  the  flower 
of  which  has  a  raised  Anemone-like  centre. 
The  various  greenhouse  Marguerites  have 
been  evolved  from  Chrysanthemum  frutes- 
cens,  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands.  Within 
the  last  generation  they  have  become  ex- 
ceedingly popular  for  many  different  pur- 
poses. They  are  now  largely  employed  for 
summer  bedding,  for  which  their  continuous 
flowering  qualities  stand  them  in  good 
stead,  for  they  will  bloom  throughout  the 
summer  and  into  the  autumn,  as  they 
are  hardier  than  many  bedding  plants. 
For  window-boxes  they  are  well  suited,  as, 
however  exposed,  they  succeed,  provided,  of 
course,  that  they  are  well  supplied  with 
water.  In  the  embellishment  of  the  green- 
house plants  of  different  sizes  are  invaluable, 
and  specimens  in  large  pots  or  tubs  are  seen 
to  great  advantage  when  placed  on  bal- 
conies or  terraces  during  the  summer  months. 
Marguerites  are  readily  propagated  by  cut- 
tings of  the  young  shoots  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months.  If  plants  are  required 
in  spring  for  bedding  the  cuttings  should 
be  taken  in  the  month  of  August,  select- 
ing for  the  purpose  shoots  of  moderate 
vigour,  rather  than  very  strong  ones,  about 
3  inches  long  ;  before  they  are  inserted  the 
bottom  leaves  and  all  flower  buds  are  re- 
moved. A  suitable  compost  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  loam,  peat  and  sand,  the  upper 
layer  of  which  has  been  passed  through  a 
fme  sieve.  After  being  watered  the  cuttings 
are  placed  in  a  frame,  kept  closed  and 
shaded  for  a  few  weeks.  When  sufficiently 
rooted  they  may  be  potted  singly  in  small 
pots,  keeping  them  during  the  winter  in  a 
greenhouse  just  free  from  frost.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  pinch  out  the  points  of 
some  to  induce  a  bushy  habit  of  growth, 
but  if  the  plants  are  not  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced for  this  to  be  done  in  the  autumn 
it  may  be  carried  out  in  early  spring.  At 
that  season,  if  it  is  desired  to  increase  the 
stock  of  plants,  the  separated  tops  may  be 
treated  as  cuttings,  and  in  a  propagating 
case  in  the  greenhouse  they  will  soon  root. 
If  potted  singly  and  given  a  good  position 
they  will  form  effective  plants  by  bedding- 


out  time.  The  strongest  of  the  autumn- 
struck  plants  may,  if  required  for  green- 
house decoration,  be  shifted  into  pots  5  to  6 
inches  in  diameter.  For  large  specimens 
the  most  vigorous  plants  must  be  repotted 
as  becomes  necessary.  The  most  suitable 
compost  is  turfy  loam,  lightened  by  a  little 
leaf-mould  and  sand. 

Maurandya,  (See  Climbing  Plants  for 
the  Greenhouse.) 

Mammillariao     (See  Succulents.) 

Mesembryanthemunio  (See  Suc- 
culents.) 

Metrosideros  floribunda,  (See  Hard- 
wooded  Plants.) 

Mignonette.     (See  Annuals.) 

Mimosa.     (See  Acacia  dealbata.) 

Myrsiphyllum.  (See  Climbing  Plants  for 
the  Greenhouse.) 

Myrtus. — The  common  Myrtle,  of  which 
the  botanical  name  is  Myrtus  communis,  is 
hardy  in  some  districts,  but  where  protection 
is  needed  it  is  a  valuable  greenhouse  shrub. 
The  neat  dark -green  leaves,  so  fragrant  when 
slightly  bruised,  are  always  appreciated,  and 
the  white  blossoms  so  freely  borne  are  equally 
admired.  The  flowers  are  at  their  best 
during  the  late  summer  and  autumn  months. 
Apart  from  the  ordinary  kind  there  is  a  small- 
leaved  variety,  as  hardy  as,  even  if  not 
hardier  than,  the  former.  A  dwarfed  form 
of  it,  known  as  Jenny  Reitchenbach,  is  very 
floriferous.  The  Myrtle  can  be  raised  from 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  in  spring. 
Failures  in  this  respect  are  few,  though  the 
plants  must  remain  a  considerable  time 
in  the  propagating  case  before  roots  are 
produced.  The  Myrtle  will  thrive  in  ordi- 
nary potting  compost  of  loam,  leaf  soil  and 
sand. 

Nemesia.     (See  Annuals.) 

Nerine. — A  beautiful  class  of  autumn- 
flowering  bulbs,  some  of  which,  when  at 
their  best,  form  a  brilliant  display  in  the 
greenhouse.  In  order  to  flower  them  well 
they  need  special  treatment ;  when  the 
blooms  are  over  they  should  be  assigned 
a  good  light  position  in  the  greenhouse 
and  watered  as  before,  as  they  make  their 
growth  during  the  winter  months.  As 
spring  advances  they  gradually  go  to  rest, 
and  then  must  be  kept  quite  dry  and  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  so  that  the  bulbs  may 
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be  thoroughly  ripened,  and  flowering  thus 
ensured.  By  August  the  flower  spikes  will 
make  their  appearance,  when  the  soil  must 
be  kept  watered.  The  blossoms  quickly 
develop,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  at  their  best 


be  done  directly  the  blossoms  are  past. 
A  compost,  mainly  consisting  of  loam,  with 
leaf  -  mould  and  sand,  is  suitable.  There 
are  many  species  and  garden  varieties, 
among  the  best  being  Bowdenii,  a  large  rose 


Nerine  pudica. 


in  September  and  October.  Nerines  may 
remain  in  the  same  pot  for  years  without 
being  disturbed,  and  flower  well  every 
season.  They  should,  when  growing,  be 
given  liquid  manure  occasionally.  If  it 
becomes  necessary  to  repot  them,  this  may 


flower  with  darker  stripe  down  the  centre 
of  each  segment  :  corusca,  vermilion ;  flex- 
uosa,  rose ;  flexuosa  alba,  white ;  Fother- 
gillii,  also  known  as  curvifolia,  rich  scarlet ; 
sarniensis  (the  Guernsey  Lily),  bright  rosy 
carmine ;  and  pudica,  white  and  red. 
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Nerium  Oleander. — Popularly  known  as 
the  Oleander,  this  is  a  very  desirable  ever- 
green shrub  for  the  greenhouse  or  conserva- 
tory. It  is  of  loose  Willow-like  growth,  and 
the  large  rose-coloured  blossoms  are  borne  in 
terminal  spikes  during  the  summer  months. 
There  are  many  varieties,  varying  from 
white  to  red,  some  with  single  and  some  with 
double  flowers.  They  bloom  best  when 


Pelargonium,  or  Zonal  Geranium,   Duchess  of  Cornwall 


established  in  large  pots  or  tubs,  and  well 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Cuttings  root  very 
easily  in  spring  (they  will  indeed  form  roots 
in  bottles  of  water),  and  grow  freely  in 
ordinary  potting  compost.  An  important 
point  in  the  care  of  Oleander  is  to  remove 
the  small  shoots  that  cluster  round  about 
the  flower  buds,  otherwise  they  develop  at 
the  expense  of  the  latter,  which  shrivel  in- 
stead of  making  progress. 


Nicotiana.     (See  Annuals  for  the  Green- 
house.) 

Oleander.     (See  Xerium.) 
Ophiopogon.     (See  Foliage  Plants  for  the 
Greenhouse.) 

Parlour  Palm.     (See  Aspidistra.) 
Passiflora.     (See  Climbing  Plants  for  the 
Greenhouse.) 

Pelargonium. — An  extensive  genus  of 
plants,  many  members  of 
which  are  general  favourites. 
The  garden  varieties  are  di- 
vided into  several  sections  ; 
thus  we  have  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, both  single  and 
double,  Ivy-leaved,  Fancy, 
Decorative,  Show,  Scented- 
leaved,  Bronze  and  Tricolor- 
leaved  varieties.  To  the 
Zonals  belong  those  popu- 
larly termed  Scarlet  Gera- 
niums, though  the  blooms 
vary  in  colour  from  white 
to  deep  crimson,  while  the 
double  forms  show  an  equal 
variation  in  tint.  From 
this  race  come  the  Bronze 
and  Tricolor-leaved  varie- 
ties, remarkable,  especially 
the  last  -  named,  for  the 
beautiful  markings  of  their 
foliage.  They  are,  however, 
less  popular  now  than  a 
generation  or  so  ago,  as  at 
that  time  they  were  exten- 
sively used  for  summer  bed- 
ding. The  Ivy  leaved 
varieties  with  double  blos- 
soms have,  on  the  other 
hand,  become  great  favour- 
ites during  the  same  period. 
They  are  extremely  useful 
in  the  greenhouse,  either  in 
pots  or  trained  against  the  walls  or  pillars, 
where  they  will  flower  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, for  bedding  purposes,  and  particularly 
for  furnishing  vases,  window  boxes,  and  bal- 
conies. The  Show  and  Decorative  varieties 
greatly  resemble  each  other,  the  chief  dis- 
tinction being  that  the  markings  of  the  flowers 
of  the  Show  kinds  are  more  regular  than 
those  of  the  others.  They  are  essentially 
greenhouse  plants,  and  are  often  popularly 
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referred  to  as  large-flowered  Pelargoniums.  The  varieties  of  Pelargonium  are  so  numer- 
The  Fancies  are  somewhat  similar,  but  they  ous  and  tastes  vary  so  much  that  little,  if 
are  altogether  of  weaker  growth,  and  the  any,  purpose  would  be  served  by  giving  a 


flowers  are  smaller.  Beside  these  there  are 
the  Scented-leaved  varieties,  that  are  much 
appreciated  in  some  old-fashioned  gardens. 


list  of  them. 

Pelargonium  cuttings  need  different  treat- 
ment from  those  of  most  plants.     Instead 


Removing  the  lowest  leaves  from  a 
Geranium  cutting. 


Sand  should  be  placed  at  the  base 

of   the   cutting    and    on  the  surface 

of  the  soil. 


A  callus  or  slight  ring  of  tissue  is 
shown  at  the  base  of  the  cutting 
A,  and  the  formation  of  roots  at  B. 


Flower  of  Zonal  Pelargonium,  or 
Geranium. 
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Flower  of  a  modern  Petun 


of  the  cuttings  being  placed  in  a  closed 
propagating  case  until  they  root,  those  of 
Pelargonium  should,  after  being  firmly  in- 
serted in  well-drained  pots  of  sandy  soil, 
be  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  where 
they  will  soon  root.  They  strike  readily 
at  any  season  of  the  year,  in  fact  whenever 
available.  In  order  to  obtain  winter-flower- 
ing plants  of  the  Zonal  kinds,  the  cuttings 
should  be  rooted  in  spring,  and  the  plants 
grown  out-of-doors  in  a  spot  fully  exposed 
to  sun  and  air,  keeping  the  flowers  picked 
off  during  the  summer.  Pots  5  to  6  inches 
in  diameter  are  suitable  for  winter- flowering 
plants,  and  a  compost  mainlv  of  loam,  but 
with  a  little  leaf-mould  and  sand,  will  suit 
them  well.  When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots, 
give  an  occasional  stimulant.  In  order  to 


economise  space,  cuttings 
of  bedding    Pelargoniums 
are    often     dibbled    into 
shallow  boxes  of  soil.     If 
inserted  about  the  end  of 
August    or    early   in 
September  these  will  soon 
root    out-of-doors,    taking 
care  to  place  them  under 
cover  before  frosts  set  in. 
The     time    to    propagate 
the  Show,  Decorative  and 
Fancy  varieties    is    when 
their   flowering   season    is 
over,    namely    about    the 
end    of    July.      The    old 
plants     should     be      cut 
down    to    within    a    few 
inches  of  the  soil,  and  the 
most    sturdy  of  the   new 
shoots    selected     as    cut- 
tings.    A  length  of   3  to 
3  J  inches  is    suitable  for 
these,    which   are  dibbled 
in  pots  and  then,  treated 
as     recommended    above. 
The   old   cut-back   plants 
may  be  placed  in  a  sunny 
spot    out  -  of  -  doors,    and 
kept    quite    dry.       They 
will  very  soon   start  into 
growth,     and     are     then 
shaken    clear   of    the    old 
soil,    the    long    straggling 
roots  shortened  back,  and 
the  plants    potted    in  comparatively  small 
pots.     If  repotted  when  necessary,  the  old 
plants  will  form   larger  specimens   the  fol- 
lowing year  than  those  struck  from  cuttings. 
Petunia. — The  Petunias  are  a  very  pretty 
free-flowering  race  of  plants  of  the  easiest 
possible  culture.     Some  of  them  have  double 
and  others  single  flowers.     The  double  kinds 
are,  as  a  rule,  increased  by  cuttings  in  spring 
and  the  single  forms  from  seed,   which,   if 
sown  in  slight  warmth  early  in  March,  pror 
duces  plants    that    will    bloom    throughout 
the    summer.     Besides    being    attractive    in 
the  greenhouse,  Petunias  are  useful  for  bed- 
ding, furnishing  vases  and  window-boxes. 
Phyllocactus.     (See  Succulents.) 
Plumbago.     (See  Climbing  Plants  for  the 
Greenhouse.) 
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Polygala.  (See  Hard-wooded  Plants.) 
Primula. — The  genus  Primula  is  an  ex- 
tensive one,  and  many  members  are  of  very 
great  service  for  greenhouse  decoration. 
The  Chinese  Primula  sinensis  has  long  been 
a  popular  plant,  and  to-day  it  is  grown  more 
extensively  than  ever.  It  has  given  rise  to 
a  large  number  of  forms  showing  a  wide 
range  of  colour  and  other  distinctive  char- 
acteristics. Those  usually  termed  Florists' 
varieties  are  of  sturdy  habit  of  growth,  with 
large,  well-formed  flowers,  in  many  cases 
much  crimped  at  the  margins.  Most  Chinese 
Primulas  are  readily  raised  from  seed,  the 
old  very  double  flowers  which  it  was  necessary 
to  increase  by  means  of  cuttings  or  layers 
having  almost  fallen  out  of  cultivation. 
Primula  sinensis  has  given  us  quite  a  distinct 
race  in  what  are  usually  termed  Star  Primu- 
las, sometimes  referred  to  as  Primula  stellata. 
These  are  taller  in  growth  and  produce  their 
flowers  throughout  a  long  season.  Well- 


blossomed  plants  of  this  type  are  altogether 
lighter  and  more  graceful  than  those  of  the 
Florists'  forms.  Varieties  of  Primula  sinen- 
sis flower  from  late  autumn  until  spring,  and 
to  obtain  a  succession  seeds  may  be  sown 
from  early  June  until  the  end  of  July.  The 
plants  thrive  in  a  frame  until  the  nights 
become  cold,  when  they  are  brought  into  the 
greenhouse.  A  mixture  of  two-thirds  loam 
to  one-third  leaf-mould  and  a  liberal  sprink- 
ling of  sand  forms  a  suitable  compost.  Pots 
5  inches  in  diameter  are  large  enough.  In 
all  stages  of  growth  these  Primulas  need 
careful  watering,  for  drought  or  an  excess 
of  water  proves  equally  injurious. 

Another  Primula  of  far  more  recent  in- 
troduction than  P.  sinensis,  and  bidding  fair 
to  rival  it  in  popularity,  is  Primula  obconica, 
which,  when  first  known  to  us  some  30  years 
ago,  was  a  poor  small,  lilac-coloured  flower. 
By  a  gradual  process  of  selection  a  race  has 
been  obtained  with  large  flowers,  varying 


Primula  obconica,  invaluable  for  an  amateur's  greenhouse. 
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The  Star  Primula  (Primula  stellata). 


in  'colour  from  white  to  deep  carmine  crim- 
son. The  seeds  of  this  should  be  sown  in 
spring,  and  the  plants  so  obtained  will  flower 
in  autumn,  winter  and  spring.  When  Prim- 
ula obconica  was  first  introduced,  the  leaves, 
if  they  came  in  contact  with  the  skin,  often 
set  up  a  form  of  eczema  in  some  individuals, 
but  the  modern  improved  forms  seem  much 
less  liable  to  cause  trouble  in  this  respect. 
Primula  malacoides,  a  still  newer  kind,  bears 
numerous  spikes,  on  which  the  small  lilac  - 
coloured  blossoms  are  disposed  in  profusion. 
It  has  already  become  an  established  favour- 
ite. There  is  also  a  white-flowered  variety. 
Beside  these  there  are  the  golden- flowered 
Primula  kewensis,  and  its  parents,  namely 
the  small  rich  yellow  Primula  floribunda  and 
the  sulphur-coloured  P.  verticillata ;  all  bloom 
in  early  spring.  The  pretty  little  P.  Forbesii 
will  produce  its  rose-lilac-coloured  flowers 
throughout  spring  and  summer  if  successive 
lots  are  sown. 

Rehmannia. — Rehmannia  angulata  is  a 
herbaceous  perennial  from  Western  China, 
and,  though  hardy  in  some  districts,  is  of 


great  value  for  greenhouse  decoration 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  forms 
a  strong  tuft,  from  whence  are  pro- 
duced flower  stems  which  attain  to  a 
height  of  3  to  5  feet.  These  stems  are 
furnished  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  their  length  with  large  Foxglove- 
like  flowers  of  rosy-purple  colour. 
A  form  known  as  Pink  Perfection  is 
very  distinct  and  pleasing.  A  new 
variety,  R.  kewensis,  grows  about 
2  feet  high,  and  the  flowers  are 
buff-yellow,  marked  with  crimson  in 
the  centre.  All  the  Rehmannias  are 
easily  grown,  for  they  are  readily 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  spring. 
They  should  be  repotted  as  becomes 
necessary,  and  may  be  grown  out-of- 
doors  during  the  summer ;  in  the 
second  season,  if  established  in  pots 
from  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  they 
will  flower  from  spring  until  summer 
is  well  advanced. 

Rhodanthe.  (See  Annuals  for  the 
Greenhouse.) 

Rhododendron.  (See.  Hard-wooded 
Plants.) 


Showing  how  the  double  white  Primula  is 
increased  by  layering. 
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Richardia. — The  Arum  Lily  (Richardia 
aethiopica)  is  a  universal  favourite,  the  large 
white  trumpet-shaped  flowers  with  yellow 
spadix  being  much  appreciated,  either  in 
a  cut  state  or  on  the  plant.  There  are 
some  distinct  varieties,  notably  The  Godfrey, 
unusuallv  free-flowering,  and  Little  Gem. 
quite  a  miniature  kind,  the  flowering  stem 
being  little  more  than  a  foot  in  height. 
There  are  two  quite  distinct  ways  of  growing 
Richardias  in  order  to  have  them  in  flower 
during  the  winter  months:  The  first  is  to 
plant  them  out  in  rich,  well-prepared  ground 
in  summer,  and  carefully  lift  and  repot  them 
in  the  autumn  ;  afterwards  they  must  be 
kept  close  and  shaded  until  the  roots 
recover  from  the  check  of  removal.  The 
other  method  is.  after  the  plants  have  gone 
to  rest  late  in  spring,  to  lay  the  pots  on  their 
sides  and  allow  the  soil  to  become  quite  dry ; 
then  towards  the  latter  part  of  July  shake 
the  dormant  roots  clear  of  the  old  soil,  and 
repot  in  some  good  turfy  compost.  Little 
water  is  given  at  first,  but  the  supply  is  in- 
creased as  the  plants  grow.  They  may  be 
kept  out-of-doors  until  autumn.  As  the  pots 
get  full  of  roots  fertilisers  will  be  beneficial. 
Much  interest  has  of  late  been  taken  in  the 
yellow- flowered  Richardias,  the  best  of  which 
are  Elliottiaiia  and  Pentlandii,  rich  vellow, 


An  Arum  plant  lifted 

from  the  open  ground 

is  shown  at  A,   pro- 

perly  potted. 


A  similar    plant    is 

depicted    at    B  ;    in 

this  case   it   is   too 

deep  in  the  soil. 


Arum  Lily  (Richardia,  or  Calla). 

and  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  sulphur.  These  have 
flattened  tubers,  which  pass  the  winter  in  a 
dormant  state.  They  must  be  potted  in 
spring  and  placed  in  the  warmest  part  of  the 
greenhouse.  As  the  spathes  develop  they 
need  a  liberal  amount  of  water.  The  flowers 
are  borne  in  summer.  After  they  are  over 
the  plants  should  be  watered  as  before  until 
the  leaves  turn  yellow,  when  they  must  be 
allowed  to  get  quite  dry,  in  which  condition 
they  will  remain  until  spring. 

Rochea.     (See  Succulents.) 

Salvia. — Several  members  of  the  Sage 
family  are  of  considerable  value  for  green- 
house decoration,  especially  those  which 
flower  during  the  autumn  months.  Among 
them  are  S.  splendens  and  its  varieties,  with 
scarlet  flowers ;  S.  azurea  grandiflora,  also 
known  as  S.  Pitcherii,  blue  ;  S.  Bethelii,  pink, 
and  S.  rutilans  (the  apple-scented  Salvia), 
scarlet.  Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  form 
roots  readily  in  spring,  and  the  plants  grow 
freely  if  given  the  same  treatment  as 
Chrysanthemums, 

Scarborough  Lily.  (See  Vallota  pur- 
purea.) 
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Scarlet  Geranium.     (See  Pelargonium.) 

Schizanthus.  (See  Annuals  for  the  Green- 
house.) 

Smilax.     (See  Myrsiphyllum.) 

Solanum. — The  principal  shrubby  kind, 
as  distinct  from  the  climbing  members  of  this 
family,  is  Solanum  capsicastrum,  of  which 


Streptocarpus  in  full  bloom. 

the  bright-red  cherry-like  fruits  form  such 
an  attractive  feature  in  the  greenhouse 
during  winter.  It  is  easily  raised  from 
seeds  or  cuttings  in  spring,  and  the  plants 
may  be  grown  outside  in  summer.  Pots 
5  to  6  inches  in  diameter  are  large  enough. 
Use  compost  of  turfy  soil  with  leaf-mould 
and  sand.  (See  also  Climbing  Plants  for  the 
Greenhouse.) 

Sprekelia  formosissima. — This,  known  as 
the  Jacoboea  Lily,  is  a  very  showy  bulbous 
plant  related  to  Hippeastrum  (Amaryllis). 
It  passes  the  winter  in  a  dormant  state,  starts 
into  growth  in  spring,  and  about  June  sends 
up  a  spike  rather  more  than  a  foot  in  height. 
The  flowers,  from  4  to  5  inches  across,  are  of 
deep  crimson  colour.  It  should  be  kept  dry 
in  winter,  repotted  and  watered  in  spring  and 
summer  ;  but  when  the  leaves  have  died  off, 
no  water  is  needed.  It  is  also  known  as 
Sprekelia  glauca. 

Statice  (Sea  Lavender). — A  class  of  half- 
shrubby  plants,  chiefly  natives  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  having  large  leaves,  and  spreading 
clusters  of  blue  flowers  in  summer.  They 


should  be  kept  under  glass  throughout  the 
year.  Statices  need  to  be  firmly  potted  in 
a  mixture  of  loam,  peat  and  sand,  and  to 
be  moderately  watered  all  the  year  round. 
They  are  reared  from  cuttings,  which,  how- 
ever, take  a  long  time  to  root.  These  are 
inserted  firmly  into  very  sandy  peat,  and 
-covered  with  a  bell  glass.  If  a  little  bottom 
heat  can  be  given  them,  so  much  the  better. 
If  the  flower  sprays  are  cut  just  as  the 
blossoms  open,  and  are  dried  by  hanging  in 
an  airy  room,  they  will  keep  for  months  and 
are  available  for  winter  decoration.  Statice 
brassicaefolia,  Butcherii,  Holfordii,  and  pro- 
fusa  are  among  the  best. 

Stocks.  (See  Annuals  for  the  Green- 
house.) 

Streptocarpus.  —  Pretty,  free  -  flowering 
plants,  nearly  related  to  Gloxinia,  from  which, 
however,  they  differ  in  their  smaller  flowers 
and  the  absence  of  a  firm  tuber.  The  flowers, 
too,  of  Streptocarpus  have  a  much  narrower 
tube.  They  are  produced  in  great  profu- 
sion, so  that  as  decorative  plants  they  are  of 
considerable  value.  They  are  at  their  best 
during  the  late  spring  and  summer  months. 
In  colour  the  flowers  vary  from  white  to  deep 
crimson  and  purple,  some  of  the  intermediate 
tints  being  really  charming.  The  cultural 
requirements  of  Streptocarpus  are  the  same 
as  those  of  Gloxinia,  except  that  Strepto- 
carpus does  not  form  a  firm  tuber.  The  soil 
must  be  kept  slightly  moist  if  it  is  desired 
to  keep  the  plants  through  the  winter. 
Usually  they  are  raised  from  seed  each  year. 

Streptosolen  Jamesonii.  —  A  South 
American  shrub  that  will  succeed  iinder  con- 
ditions similar  to  those  needed  by  Helio- 
trope. The  flowers,  which  are  profusely 
borne  in  spring  and  summer,  are  of  warm 
reddish-orange  tint.  Although  commonly 
grown  in  bush  form,  it  is,  like  the  Heliotrope, 
well  adapted  for  training  to  the  wall  or 
pillars  of  a  greenhouse.  The  general  cultural 
requirements  of  the  two  are  about  the  same. 

Swainsona.  (See  Climbing  Plants  for  the 
Greenhouse.) 

Tecoma.  (See  Climbing  Plants  for  the 
Greenhouse.) 

Torenia.  (See  Annuals  for  the  Green- 
house.) 

Tropaeolum.  (See  Climbing  Plants  for 
the  Greenhouse.) 
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Tuberose.— Bulbs  of  the  Tuberose  that 
can  be  depended  upon  to  flower  well  are 
usually  sent  here  in  quantities  from  America 
during  the  early  months  of  the  year.  They 
are  generally  forced  into  bloom  as  quickly 
as  possible  in  a  hothouse,  but  may  be  grown 
more  slowly  in  the  greenhouse.  Good  bulbs 
are  placed  in  pots  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  well 
decayed  manure  and  sand.  Little  water  is 
needed  until  growth  commences.  Before 
potting  all  offsets  should  be  picked  off,  as 
they  only  weaken  the  flower  spike.  When 
the  blossoms  are  over  the  old  plants  are 
thrown  aAvay. 

Tydaea. — A  pretty  class  of  plants  bearing 
blooms  of  an  inflated  tubular  shape  with  an 
open  mouth.  The  colour  of  many  of  them 
is  some  combination  of  yellow  and  red,  while 
nearly  all  have  a  velvety 
appearance.  The  plants 
grow  to  about  18  inches 
high,  and  will  flower  for 
months  together.  The 
Tydaeas  are  nearty  re- 
lated to  the  Gesneras, 
and  the  same  cultural 
conditions  are  suitable 
for  both. 

Vallota  purpurea.  - 
Known  as  the  Scar 
borough  Lily,  this  is  a 
very  showy  greenhouse 
bulb,  quite  simply  grown. 
Its  bright  scarlet  Lily-like 
flowers  are  borne,  as  a 
rule,  in  September  and 
October.  After  flowering, 
the  Vallota  should  not 
be  dried  off,  as  it  grows 
during  winter ;  it  has  a 
period  of  partial  rest  in 
summer,  when  it  must 
not  be  kept  too  dry.  It 
will  stand  for  years  with- 
out repotting  if  the  roots 
are  in  good  condition. 
Should  it,  however,  be 
needed,  this  must  be  done 
directly  after  flowering, 
using  a  compost  formed 
mainly  of  loam  with  an 
admixture  of  leaf-mould 
and  sand.  July  and 


August  are  the  months  in  which  to  buy 
dormant  bulbs. 

Verbena. — Since  the  advent  of  the  beau- 
tiful pink  Verbena  Miss  Willmott,  these  old- 
fashioned  plants  have  been  employed  for 
greenhouse  decoration  much  more  than  they 
formerly  Avere.  They  are  increased  by  cut- 
tings of  the  young  shoots  in  spring,  for  which, 
however,  a  fairly  warm  greenhouse  is  neces- 
sary. Although  the  process  is  not  available 
for  the  increase  of  any  particular  variety, 
Verbenas  can  be  readily  raised  from  seeds, 
which,  if  sown  in  spring  in  warmth,  will  pro- 
duce plants  that  will  bloom  in  summer. 
Verbenas  are  not  at  all  particular  as  to  soil, 
provided  it  is  moderate^  light. 

Veronica. — The  different  garden  varieties 
of  the  Xew  Zealand  Veronica  speciosa  form 


The  Scarborough  Lily  (Vallota  purpurea). 
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a  valuable  class  of  greenhouse  flowering 
shrubs.  They  are  free-growing  bushy  plants, 
the  flowers  being  produced  chiefly  during  the 
autumn  months.  The  flowers  are  disposed  in 
bottle- brush-like  spikes,  and  vary  in  colour 
from  white  to  deep  crimson  and  purple.  A 
few  of  the  best  are  Admiration,  rich  purple  ; 
Attraction,  deep  violet  ;  Conquete,  lavender  ; 
Diamant,  rich  crimson ;  Eveline,  salmon- 
pink  ;  Favourite,  violet-purple  ;  La  Seduis- 
ante,  rich  violet ;  Mont  Blanc,  pure  white  ; 
and  Valerie,  rich  blue.  In  favoured  parts  of 
the  country  these  Veronicas  are  hardy,  but  in 


most  districts  they  must  rather  be  regarded 
as  greenhouse  plants.  They  strike  freely 
from  cuttings  put  in  sandy  soil  in  a  closed 
frame  in  spring,  and  grow  freely  afterwards. 
In  the  summer  they  may  be  placed  out-of- 
doors.  Grown  in  5-inch  pots,  pleasing  little 
specimens  full  of  flower  mav  be  obtained  ; 
while,  of  course,  if  shifted  on  they  will  form 
good-sized  bushes,  which  are  very  effective 
in  the  conservatory,  or  for  placing  out-of- 
doors  in  suitable  districts. 

Wallflowers.       (See    Annuals     for     the 
Greenhouse.) 


The  Value  of  Mulching. — Mulching 
the  roots  of  plants,  shrubs,  or  trees  is  carried 
out  with  the  object,  first  of  all,  of  protecting 
the  roots  against  fierce  sunshine  when  they 
are  close  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  It  is 
easv  to  understand  that  without  this  pro- 
tection the  smaller  and  all-important  fibrous 
roots  would  become  dried  up  in  periods  of 
drought.  But  by  mulching  they  are  kept 
cool  and  moist,  and  the  escape  of  moisture 
from  the  soil  by  evaporation  is  greatly 
lessened.  Thus  less  water  needs  to  be  given 
than  where  the  covering  has  not  been 
applied.  Partly-decayed  manure  is  chiefly 
used  for  mulching,  and  it  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  providing  nutriment  for  the 
roots  of  the  plants.  But  lawn-mowings, 
spent  hops,  leaves,  and  other  waste  may  be 
utilised.  The  best  time  to  apply  a  mulch 
is  in  spring. 

About  Pelargoniums.  —  Pelargoniums, 
especially  the  Zonal  and  Show  kinds,  are 
immensely  popular  as  pot  plants,  being 
easy  to  cultivate,  and  not  much  affected 
by  insects  or  disease.  The  Show  Pelar- 
goniums, which  flower  in  late  spring  and 
early  summer  chiefly,  are  liable  to  attacks 
by  greenfly,  it  is  true,  but  if  fumigation  by 
one  of  the  numerous  nicotine  compounds  is 
occasionally  carried  out  this  pest  can  easily 
be  kept  in  cheok.  The  treatment  of  these 
plants  is  in  many  ways  unlike  that  needed 
by  most  soft-wooded  plants.  The  Show  kinds, 
after  their  first  flowering,  are  usually  placed 
out-of-doors  in  a  sunny  position,  and  less 
water  is  given  them  than  previously.  In 
wet  weather  they  may  be  laid  on  their  sides. 


When  the  stems  have  become  brown, 
indicating  ripeness,  they  are  cut  back,  and 
afterwards  syringed  frequently.  When  new 
shoots  are  an  inch  or  so  long  they  are  shaken 
out  and  repotted  in  small  pots,  subsequently 
being  repotted  as  required.  This  treat- 
ment can  be  repeated  annually,  and  fine 
plants  will  be  obtained  in  a  few  years. 
The  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  or  "  Geraniums," 
are  more  adaptable,  as  by  rooting  cuttings 
at  different  times  plants  may  be  had  in 
bloom  practically  throughout  the  year. 
For  summer-flowering  insert  short -jointed 
cuttings  in  August  and  September,  but  to 
obtain  plants  for  winter-blooming  spring 
propagation  is  best.  If  very  sandy  soil  is 
used  and  little  water  is  given,  a  large  per- 
centage of  cuttings  will  root.  The  plants 
intended  for  winter  display  need  to  be  well 
prepared  by  undergoing  open-air  treatment 
from  June  until  early  autumn,  as  this  results 
in  well-ripened  growth,  so  essential  to  free 
flowering.  The  potting  is  important,  inas- 
much as  the  use  of  rich  soil,  too  large  pots, 
or  failing  to  make  the  soil  firm,  tend  to 
produce  soft,  sappy  growth  and  plenty  of 
fine  leaves,  but  blossoms  will  be  few  and  far 
between.  The  only  manure  added  to  the 
sandy  loam  used  for  potting  should  be  bone- 
meal,  though  feeding  with  liquid  manures 
may  be  carried  out  with  care  a  few  weeks 
before  the  flowering  period.  Very  firm 
potting  should  be  practised  to  produce 
short,  sturdy  growth,  while  5-inch,  or  at  the 
most  6-inch,  pots  are  large  enough  for  ordi- 
nary purposes.  Big  specimen  plants  must, 
of  course,  be  repotted  in  larger  pots. 
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Round    the    Year   in    the    Garden :    What   to    do 
late    in    October 


AMONG   THE   FLOWERS 

BEGONIAS.— Those  Begonias  used 
for  bedding  should  not  be  left  in 
the  ground  after  the  first  frost.  Lift 
them  carefully  with  tops  intact  and  spread 
out  in  a  dry  spot  to  ripen  off.  When  the 
growths  have  decayed  remove  them,  together 
with  all  loose  soil,  and  store  the  tubers  in 
sand  in  a  frost-proof  place.  If  a  few  of 
the  best  plants  are  lifted  before  being  spoilt 
by  inclement  weather,  and  potted,  they 
will  flower  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
greenhouse.  Fibrous-rooted  Begonias  may 
be  treated  in  this  way. 

Lifting  Dahlias. — These  popular  border 
plants  must  be  dug  up  as  soon  as  frost  has 
blackened  the  leaves  (unless  in  favoured  dis- 
tricts, where  the  roots  may  be  kept  safely 
through  the  winter  by  covering  them  with 
heaps  of  ashes).  Cut  down  the  tops  before 
lifting  the  roots,  and  before  storing  in  a  dry 
and  frost-proof  shed  it  is  advisable  to  allow 
the  roots  to  become  fairly  dry. 

Herbaceous  Borders. — New  borders  may 
be  formed  now,  and  in  all  cases  it  is  best  to 
prepare  a  plan  before  proceeding  to  plant. 
Dig  the  site  over  two  spits  deep,  and  work 
in  plenty  of  decayed  manure.  It  is  best  to 
leave  the  border  to  settle  for  some  days  be- 
fore planting,  and  endeavour  to  carry  out 
this  work  when  the  soil  is  not  very  wet. 
In  dividing  old  clumps  of  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, always  retain  the  outside  pieces  for 
planting  in  preference  to  the  old  and  worn- 
out  centre  parts. 

Improving  the  Lawn. — This  work  may 
receive  attention  now  ;  turves  laid  at  this 
time  of  the  year  will  be  less  liable  to  crack 
open  during  the  succeeding  summer  than  if 
the  work  is  deferred  until  early  spring.  Any 
inequalities  in  the  lawn  are  easily  remedied 
by  lifting  the  turf,  and  removing  or  adding 
soil,  as  the  case  may  be.  When  laying  turf 
always  beat  it  down  quite  firmly. 

Transplanting. — This  is  a  good  time  to 
carry  out  planting  or  transplanting  work,  of 
any  description,  in  the  flower  garden.  Plants, 


shrubs,  or  trees  moved  now  get  settled  before 
winter,  and  invariably  make  more  progress 
in  the  succeeding  summer  than  others  planted 
later.  See  that  the  holes  are  large  enough 
to  contain  the  roots  without  crowding,  stake 
those  trees  that  need  it  before  filling  in  the 
soil,  and  tread  the  soil  quite  firmly  after 
covering  the  roots.  Use  fine  soil  in  contact 
with  the  roots,  and  see  that  all  hollows  are 
properly  filled.  Endeavour  to  lift  the  plants 
with  plenty  of  soil  attached  to  the  roots, 
and  even  at  this  season  a  good  watering  on 
the  completion  of  planting  is  advisable,  as 
it  is  of  assistance  in  settling  the  soil  well 
around  the  roots. 

IN  THE  GREENHOUSE 
Vine  Borders. — When  Vines  fail  to  pro- 
duce satisfactory  crops  of  grapes,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  it  is  the  roots  that  cause 
the  trouble.  Borders  that  were  badly  made 
in  the  first  instance  can  never  be  satisfactory, 
while  even  well-made  borders  need  renewing 
sooner  or  later.  Such  work  may  be  under- 
taken as  soon  as  the  grapes  are  cut.  The 
old  soil  should  be  carefully  forked  out,  taking 
care  meanwhile  that  the  roots  do  not  become 
dry.  If  the  drainage  is  in  order  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  shorten  back  any  wandering 
roots  before  filling  up  with  turfy  loam,  to 
which  are  added  some  ^-inch  bones  and 
mortar  rubbish. 

New  Borders. — These  need  not  be  made 
deeper  than  2J  feet,  and  if  possible  always 
have  them  inside  the  vinery.  The  bottom 
should  be  made  hard  and  firm — preferably 
with  concrete — to  restrict  the  roots.  A  drain 
with  a  proper  outlet  should  run  along  the 
front  of  the  border,  and  over  the  whole 
bottom  spread  9  inches  of  clinkers  and 
similar  material.  On  this  place  turves,  grass 
side  downward,  and  fill  up  with  the  same 
compost  as  advised  above.  If  the  loam  is 
good,  do  not  add  animal  manure  when  con- 
structing Vine  borders. 

Sowing  Cyclamen. — This  is  a  good  time 
to  make  a  sowing  of  Cyclamen  for  green- 
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house  decoration  next  winter.  Prepare 
flower  pans  of  sandy  compost,  and  sow  the 
seed  thinly — not  a  difficult  operation  with 
Cyclamen  seed.  A  temperature  of  60°  is 
suitable,  but  the  seedlings  will  appear  slowly 
and  at  irregular  intervals  ;  hence  the  neces- 
sity for  not  sowing  thickly. 

Bulbs  under  Ashes. — Do  not  leave 
bulbs  under  their  covering  of  ashes  after 
they  have  made  an  inch  of  top  growth. 
Remove  them,  and  place  either  in  a  frame 
or  cold  greenhouse,  in  a  darkened  position, 
where  the  leaves  may  become  green  gradu- 
ally. Give  water  as  required. 

Gladioli  in  Pots. — Gladioli  are  extremely 
effective  when  grown  in  pots  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse. 
Choose  for  preference  those  kinds  that  natur- 
ally flower  early,  and  use  good  soil,  but  with 
plenty  of  sand  added.  The  treatment  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  which  gives 
good  results  with  Xarcissi,  etc.,  in  pots, 
but  strong  heat  should  be  avoided. 

Hardy  Plants  for  Forcing. — The  vari- 
ous hardy  plants  specially  adapted  for  forcing 
into  bloom  during  the  winter  months  give  a 
wonderfully  bright  and  varied  display.  Pot 
them  now,  and  bring  into  flower  as  required. 
They  include  Azalea,  Rhododendron,  Spiraea, 
Deutzia,  Solomon's  Seal,  Dielytra  spectabilis 
(Bleeding  Heart),  Guelder  Rose,  Lilac,  etc. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN 
Exhausted  Trees. — In  the  last  calendar 
root  pruning  was  dealt  with  as  a  means  of 
checking  over-luxuriant  growth  which  fails 
to  ripen  and  produce  fruit.  Occasionally, 
however,  trees  cease  to  bear  crops  owing  to 
the  soil  becoming  worn  out,  in  which  case 
very  little  growth  is  made,  and  even  that  is 
too  weak  to  be  productive.  In  such  cases  it 
is  often  possible  to  bring  the  trees  back  to 
a  fruitful  condition  by  removing  the  im- 
poverished soil  down  to  the  roots,  and  re- 
placing this  with  old  turfy  soil,  with  which 
are  mixed  ashes  from  the  garden  fire  ;  these 
are  very  helpful  to  all  fruit  trees.  Make  the 
new  soil  quite  firm,  and  to  do  this  properly 
it  is  essential  that  it  should  not  be  too  wet. 
If  the  shoots  are  overcrowded  they  may  be 
thinned  during  the  winter.  It  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  trees  that 
are  merely  exhausted  and  those  that  are 


absolutely  worn  out  from  old  age  before 
undertaking  the  work. 

Propagating  Bush  Fruits. — Gooseberries 
and  Currants  are  easily  increased  by  means 
of  cuttings,  and  the  earlier  these  are  put  in 
now  the  larger  will  the  resulting  bushes  be 
next  autumn.  Take  off  young  growths  a 
foot  or  so  in  length,  and  in  the  case  of  Goose- 
berries and  Red  and  White  Currants  rub  out 
the  lower  buds,  leaving  three  or  four  only  at 
the  ends  of  the  shoots  ;  this  ensures  the 
bushes  being  confined  to  one  stem.  Black 
Currant  cuttings  are  left  as  they  are,  so  that 
young  growths  may  spring  from  the  base. 
Insert  the  cuttings  firmly  in  a  spot  where  grit 
or  sand  has  been  dug  in,  and  place  some  of 
this  in  the  drills  also. 

Planting  Small  Fruits. — Planting  should 
be  proceeded  with  now  immediately  the 
weather  permits,  and  when  the  soil  has  settled 
after  being  prepared,  but  there  is  nothing 
gained  by  planting  in  sodden  soil.  Do  not? 
plant  bush  fruits  very  deeply,  but  make 
the  soil  quite  firm  by  treading.  Currants 
and  Gooseberries  should  be  planted  8  feet 
apart,  and  although  this  seems  rather  wide 
at  first,  it  is  easy  to  crop  the  vacant  ground 
with  other  things  ;  if  the  bushes  thrive  it 
will  be  none  too  much  space  in  a  few  years. 
Raspberries  are  often  trained  to  wires  in 
lines,  in  which  case  the  rows  should  be  5  feet 
asunder,  and  the  plants  15  inches  apart.  If 
planted  in  clumps,  Raspberries  should  be 
4  feet  apart  each  way.  Loganberries  are 
very  strong  growers,  and  the  distances 
allowed  for  Raspberries  should  be  almost 
doubled  for  these.  Where  the  plantation 
of  small  fruits  is  extensive  it  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  enclose  the  whole  space  with  fine- 
meshed  wire  netting,  to  prevent  birds  attack- 
ing the  fruit  when  ripe. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 
Cabbages. — If  any  plants  have  disap- 
peared from  the  bed  planted  last  month, 
fill  the  spaces  at  once.  Another  bed  can  be 
planted  to  succeed  these  if  thought  desir- 
able, but  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
crop  is  comparatively  late  in  coming  off  the 
ground.  If  slugs  are  troublesome,  dust 
around  the  plants  frequently  with  old  soot, 
or  soot  and  lime  mixed  together. 

Celery. — The  work  of  earthing-up  Celery 
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should  be  completed  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity now,  selecting  a  day  for  the  work 
when  the  leaves  are  quite  dry.  Tie  all  the 
tops  if  the  work  has  to  be  carried  out  single- 
handed,  but  remove  the  ties  when  the  pro- 
cess is  completed.  The  plants  should  be 
earthed  up  to  the  top  leaves  now,  and  the 
sides  be  neatly  sloped  to  throw  off  rain  to  a 
certain  extent.  It  is  well  to  have  protective 
material  ready  for  this  crop  in  case  it  is 
needed. 

Asparagus  Beds. — When  the  foliage  has 
become  yellow,  Asparagus  beds  should  be 
cleaned  up  for  the  winter.  Cut  the  tops 
down  close  to  the  soil  and  burn  this  and  any 
other  rubbish  and  weeds  that  may  be  pre- 
sent. It  is  the  practice  of  many  gardeners 
to  apply  a  heavy  dressing  of  rotten  manure 
to  the  beds  after  cleaning  them  off  at  this 
season,  but  a  better  plan  is  to  spread  a  light 
layer  over  the  surface  now,  and  give  a  heavier 
application  early  in  spring. 

Cauliflowers.  —  Ventilate  the  young 
plants  pricked  out  in  frames  freely  in  all 
but  frosty  weather.  More  may  be  trans- 


planted if  required,  both  in  frames  and  on 
a  warm  border  outside.  The  heads  of  those 
now  maturing  should  be  protected  by  break- 
ing leaves  over  the  centres,  or  tying  the 
leaves  closely  around  them. 

Geleriac. — If  this  crop  is  left  in  the  ground 
protection  must  be  provided,  and  the  best 
way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  use  the  soil 
between  the  rows  for  covering  the  plants. 
But  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lift  at  least  part  of 
the  crop  and  store  under  cover. 

Gleaning  Up. — The  kitchen  garden  ought 
now  to  be  cleared,  so  that  all  may  be  tidy 
for  the  winter.  This  must  certainly  not  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  work  is  suspended 
until  the  return  of  spring,  although  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  many  amateurs  are  prone  to 
follow  such  a  procedure.  The  land  can 
always  be  thrown  up  roughly  when  in  a 
fit  state  to  be  dug,  and  the  weather  will  do 
a  lot  of  good  to  ground  so  treated.  But  for 
the  present  remove  weeds  and  rubbish,  also 
the  remains  of  crops,  and  either  burn  them 
or  place  in  a  heap  in  a  corner  to  rot,  and 
ultimately  to  be  returned  to  the  garden. 


The  Garden  Hose. — Although  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  advantage  of 
applying  tepid  water  to  the  roots  of  plants, 
yet  this  is  often  entirely  out  of  the  question 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  watering  to 
be  done,  and  the  impossibility  of  allowing 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  stand  in  the  sun 
before  use ;  of  course,  where  ponds  are 
available  the  difficulty  is  overcome.  Then 
the  garden-hose  comes  in,  enabling  the  work 
to  be  done  quickly,  easily  and  thoroughly  ; 
the  only  drawback  is  that  the  water  coming 
straight  from  the  main  is  several  degrees 
colder  than  the  soil.  Now,  a  really  good 
hose  is  usually  costly,  so  that  it  needs  a 
little  care  in  use  if  it  is  to  last  for  some  years. 
First  of  all,  always  obtain  a  reel  at  the  same 
time  as  the  hose,  for  it  is  impossible  other- 
wise to  roll  the  latter  satisfactorily,  and  it 
certainly  does  not  pay  to  leave  it  lying 
about,  possibly  kinked  or  twisted,  for 
in  that  case  the  rubber  soon  becomes 
cracked.  When  it  is  not  in  use  place 
the  hose  under  cover,  being  especially 
careful  not  to  leave  it  in  the  sun.  When 
rolling  a  length  of  hose  after  use,  do  so 


slowly,  as  by  this  means  all  the  water  is 
ejected.  It  is  not  difficult  to  repair  a  hole 
in  the  hose,  provided  some  short  lengths  of 
lead  or  iron  pipe,  of  a  size  to  fit  inside  the 
hose,  can  be  obtained.  Pieces  6  inches  or 
so  in  length  are  suitable,  and  they  will  grip 
better  if  first  roughened  with  a  large  file. 
Cut  the  hose  through  at  the  burst,  and  cut 
both  ends  true.  Insert  half  the  length  of 
the  pipe  in  one  end  of  the  hose  and  the 
remaining  half  in  the  other  until  the  two 
ends  meet.  It  is  essential  that  the  tube 
fixes  quite  tight  inside  the  hose,  especially 
where  there  is  rather  high  pressure.  Now 
bind  round  each  side  of  the  joint  with  copper 
wire  as  tightly  as  possible  without  cutting 
into  the  rubber. 

Watering  Perennial  Borders. — Borders 
containing  strong-growing  perennials  need 
more  water  than  flower  beds.  In  stormy 
weather  the  latter  will  possibly  be  quite 
moist,  but  if  the  soil  among  the  perennials 
is  examined  it  will  most  probably  be  found 
to  be  dry.  Such  plants  may  easily  suffer 
in  unsettled  weather,  when  the  rain  is  not 
particularly  heavy  or  long  continued. 
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Photo  :  y.  Bell, 


Phyllocactus  grown  in  a  sunny  window. 


Succulents   for   the    Greenhouse 


THE  numerous  succulent  plants  form 
an  extensive  class,  the  members  of 
which  differ  widely  from  each  other 
in  many  particulars.  For  instance,  there 
are  the  stately  Agaves,  and  the  quaint 
•Cacti,  and  such  as  Crassula,  Epiphyllum, 
Kalanchoe  and  Phyllocactus  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  showy  blossoms.  As 
succulents  are  natives  of  various  parts 
•of  the  globe,  and  vary  considerably  in 
their  cultural  requirements,  no  hard-and- 
fast  line  can  be  laid  down  in  this  respect, 
though  all  of  them  dislike  an  excess  of 
moisture.  Care  in  this  respect  is  especi- 
ally necessary  during  the  winter  season, 
when  growth  is  practically  dormant,  as  suc- 
-culents  are  able  to  store  up  a  considerable 
amount  of  moisture,  on  which  they  can 
-exist  for  a  long  time.  They  may  be  watered  , 


more  freely  during  the  summer,  when  the 
conditions  that  prevail  are  more  in  accord- 
ance with  those  experienced  in  a  state  of 
nature — namely,  plenty  of  air  and  sunshine, 
for  they  should  be  given  full  exposure  to 
the  sun  at  all  seasons,  except  when  in 
bloom.  During  that  period  a  little  shade 
is  beneficial,  in  that  it  preserves  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  flowers. 

Miniature  Cacti. — Tiny  plants  of  Cacti 
in  small  pots  are  very  popular  at  the  present 
day.  When  arranged  in  small  greenhouse- 
like  structures  they  form  a  very  pleasing 
feature  in  the  window  of  a  dwelling-house. 
From  the  fact  that  the  small  pots  allow  of 
only  a  very  limited  amount  of  soil  being 
used  the  plants  may — at  all  events  during 
bright  weather — be  watered  more  freely  than 
others  in  pots  of  ordinary  size.  They  do  not 
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soon  outgrow  their  cramped  space,  but 
should  any  require  larger  pOts,  repotting  is 
carried  out  in  the  spring  or  early  summer,  a 


The  American  Aloe  (Agave  americana)  in 
bloom. 


compost  consisting  of  loam  and  sand  being 
used. 

Of  the  numerous  succulent  plants  grown 
in  gardens  the  following  are  the  most 
important : — 

Agave. — The  best  known  of  the  numerous 
Agaves  is  one  popularly  termed  the  American 
Aloe  (Agave  americana).  It  is  erroneously 
said  to  flower  once  only  in  a  hundred  years, 
hence  it  is  called  the  Century  Plant.  The 
facts  are,  however,  that  it  takes  very  many 
years  to  attain  flowering  size,  and  after 
blooming  the  main  plant  dies,  leaving  some 
offsets  to  perpetuate  the  species.  It  is  a 
stemless  plant,  with  long  fleshy  leaves,  and 
forms  a  noble  object  in  the  conservatory  or 
for  placing  out  on  terraces  or  similar  posi- 


tions during  the  summer  months.  There 
is  an  attractive  variety  with  variegated 
leaves.  Should  this  Agave  need  repotting 
the  work  must  be  done  in  spring,  using  a 
fibrous  Icam  with  which  broken  brick  rubble 
and  sand  are  mixed.  Most  of  the  Agaves  are 
natives  of  Mexico  and  adjacent  countries, 
where  they  form  a  striking  feature.  Very 
few  are  in  cultivation  in  this  country,  and 
the  brief  description  given  of  Agave  ameri- 
cana applies  generally  to  most  of  them. 
Agave  ferox  has  immense,  thick,  prickly 
leaves,  while  those  of  Agave  applanata  are 
long,  namnv,  and  grey. 

Aloe. — The  Aloes,  which  are  natives 
principally  of  South  Africa,  are  also  numer- 
ous. Some  of  them  are  quite  dwarf  plants, 


Showing  the  collapse  of  the  plant  after  the 
flowers  have  faded. 


while  others  attain  tree-like  dimensions.  Of 
the  latter  Aloe  Bainesii  will  reach  a  height 
of  40  to  50  feet,  the  naked  stem  being 
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crowned  with  long,  gracefully  recurving 
leaves.  Although  there  are  at  least  a  hun- 
dred sorts,  very  few  are  in  cultivation. 
Perhaps  the  best  known  is  Aloe  variegata, 
with  mottled  leaves,  which  is  sometimes  met 
with  in  cottage  windows.  The  cultural  re- 
quirements are  the  same  as  for  Agave. 

Gereus. — The  Rats'-tail  Cactus  'of  cot- 
tage windows  is  Cereus  flagelliformis,  a 
curious  and  attractive  plant  for  growing 
in  a  basket  or  suspended  flower-pot.  The 
pretty  pink  flowers  are  borne  freely  during 
the  summer  months.  Cereus  grandiflorus  and 
C.  Macdonaldiae  are  two  of  the  best  known 
night-flowering  Cacti.  Cereus  speciosissimus, 
having  rich  scarlet  flowers,  is  one  of  the 
showiest  of  all.  Apart  from  its  own  intrin- 
sic merit,  it  is  the  parent  of  many  beautiful 
garden  varieties ;  all  are  readily  increased 
by  pieces  of  the  shoots  put  into  pots  of 
sandy  soil  and  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  green- 
house. Repotting  is  not  generally  necessary 
more  than  once  in  three  or  four  years  ;  but 
when  essential  it  should  be  done  in  spring, 
using  a  compost  consisting  chiefly  of  loam, 
lightened  by  a  little  broken  brick  rubble, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand. 

Grassula. — An  extensive  class  of  plants, 
chiefly  of  low  growth  ;  nearly  all  are  natives 
of  South  Africa.  By  far  the  best  known  is 
Crassula  coccinea,  which  is  sometimes  met 
with  under  the  name  of  Kalosanthes.  It 
forms  a  bushy  plant  from  18  inches  to  2  feet 
in  height,  and  bears  rich  scarlet  tubular- 
shaped  flowers  in  terminal  heads  or  clusters 
during  the  summer  months.  Cuttings  strike 
easily  in  spring  or  summer  if  put  in  pots 
of  sandy  soil  and  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the 
greenhouse.  This  Crassula  needs  more  liberal 
treatment  than  many  succulents  ;  it  succeeds 
in  loam  (turfy  soil)  with  which  some  leaf- 
mould,  well  decayed  manure,  and  sand  are 
mixed.  Potting  should  be  done  early  in  the 
year,  in  February  or  early  March.  When 
the  pots  are  full  of  roots  weak  liquid  manure 
occasionally  is  beneficial.  Another  somewhat 
similar  sort,  except  for  the  colour  of  its 
flowers,  is  the  white-flowered  Crassula  jas- 
minea.  C.  lactea  produces  its  white  starry 
blossoms  during  the  winter  months. 

Echeveria. — Echeveria  is  now  classed  by 
botanical  authorities  as  Cotyledon,  but  the 
name  Echeveria  is  still  kept  up  in  gardens. 


Many  of  these  plants  are  extensively  used 
for  bedding  out  during  the  summer  months. 
Among  the  best  are  agavoides,  fulgens, 
glauca,  metallica,  Pachyphytum,  Peacockii, 
retusa,  and  secunda  glauca.  Most  of  the 
dwarf  kinds  are  readily  increased  by  offsets, 
while  such  as  agavoides  and  metallica  may 


The  Partridge-breasted  Aloe  (Aloe  variegata). 

be  propagated  from  single  leaves  inserted 
as  cuttings  and  treated  as  recommended 
for  Cereus.  As  a  winter- flowering  plant 
E.  fulgens  has  much  to  recommend  it,  the 
spikes,  red  and  yellow,  of  tubular  -  shaped 
blossoms,  are  quite  showy.  All  Echeverias 
will  thrive  in  ordinary  potting  compost. 

Echinocactus. — These    generally   are   of 
curious  appearance,  being  globular  or  ovoid 
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Portion  of  Phyllocactus  stem  on  which  blossom 
buds  have  formed  at  B ;  at  C  a  flower  bud 
is  shown  in  a  more  advanced  stage ;  and  at 
D  is  shown  how  a  shoot  is  produced  from 
the  flattened  stem. 


Two  forms  of    Phyllocactus    cuttings ;    the    depth 
of  insertion  is  indicated  by  the  cross  line. 


in  form.  They  are  very  spiny,  and 
in  some  instances  the  spines  are 
arranged  in  regular  rosettes.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  them  flower 
freely,  the  blossoms  being,  as  a 
rule,  borne  from  the  apex  of  the 
plant.  In  colour  the  flowers  are 
chiefly  white,  yellow  or  pink.  If 
repotting  is  needed  it  should  be 
done  in  spring,  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  loam  to  one  part  of  brick 
rubble  and  sand  forming  a  suitable 
compost. 

Epiphyllum.  —  Quite  a  distinct 
race  of  succulents,  with  peculiarly 
flattened  branches  that  take  the 
place  of  leaves.  They  are  of  a 
semi-pendulous  habit  of  growth,  for 
which  reason  they  are  often  grafted 
upon  stems  of  Pereskia  aculeata,  a 
climbing  plant.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  simple  of  grafting  operations, 
all  that  is  necessary  being  to  cut  the 
stock  to  the  required  height  and 
split  it  at  the  top.  Then  cut  the 
scion  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  push 
in  its  place,  and  pass  one  or  two  of 
the  sharp  spines  from  the  Pereskia  to 
hold  it  in  position.  This  should  be 
done  in  sprirg,  and  if  shaded  from 
the  sun  and  occasionally  sprayed 
over,  the  union  will  be  complete  in 
about  three  weeks.  The  Pereskia  is 
not  a  vigorous-rooting  plant,  hence 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  large 
pots  ;  those  of  4  inches  diameter  are 
large  enough.  Sandy  loam,  with  a 
little  brick  rubble  and  leaf  -  mould 
intermixed,  suits  them  well.  In 
winter  they  need  a  temperature  of 
50°  to  60°  F.  Epiphyllums  are  also 
seen  to  advantage  in  hanging  bas- 
kets, for  which  purpose  plants  on 
their  own  roots  are  preferable.  The 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  curiously 
oblique  shape,  vary  in  colour  from 
white  or  almost  so  to  purple,  some 
of  the  intermediate  shades  being 
very  pleasing.  Two  nearly  allied 
kinds — viz.  E.  Gaertneri  and  E. 
makoyanum — have  bright  red  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  spring  instead 
of  in  winter,  as  with  the  others. 


Cutting  of  Phyllocactus  inserted 
in  pot  of  sandy  soil  and 
supported  by  a  stick. 


A  shoot  of  Epiphyllum; 
the  branchlets  B  and 
C  are  suitable  for  cut- 
tings and  should  be 
removed  as  indicated. 


Side  shoot  of  Epiphyllum  cut 
wedge  shape  in  readiness 
for  grafting. 


Cutting  of  Epiphyllum 
properly  inserted 
in  pot. 


The  grafting  of  Epiphyllum 
completed. 


How  the  graft  is  secured  in  position  by  means 
of  spines. 
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A  remarkable  Cactus  (Cereus  tricolor  albus). 


Epiphyllums    must   be    kept    more   or    less 
moist  all  the  year  round. 


and  needs  the  same  treat- 
ment as  recommended  for 
Crassula  coccinea. 

Mammillaria. — A  race  of 
Cacti  with  cylindrical  or  glo- 
bular stems,  and  particularly 
remarkable  for  their  sym- 
metry as  well  as  the  almost 
mechanical  disposition  of  the 
tubercles  and  the  spines  • 
with  which  each  one  is 
crowned  or  terminated.  The 
Mammillarias  thrive  for  years 
without  repotting,  but  when 
necessary  this  should  be  done 
in  spring,  using  a  compost 
consisting  of  loam  lightened 
by  some  brick  rubble  and 
sand.  Careful  watering  at  all 
times  is  essential,  and  very 
little  is  needed  in  winter. 

Mesembryanthemum.  — 
There  are  more  than  three 
hundred  sorts  of  Mesembry- 
anthemum, most  of  which 
are  natives  of  South  Africa. 
Some  of  the  stemless  species 
are  remarkably  strange,  not- 
ably tigrinum,  of  which  the 
spiny  leaves  resemble  a 
tiger's  mouth,  while  others 
suggest  a  small  heap  of 
stones.  By  far  the  showisst 
kinds  are  those  of  branching 
growth.  Of  all  the  Mesembryanthemums, 
the  most  popular  is  Mesembryanthemum 


Gasteria. — The  Gasterias  are   nearly  re-      cordifolium    variegatum,  but    this    is   culti- 


lated  to  the  Aloes,  and  thrive  under  the  same 
cultural  conditions.  They  are  interesting 
plants ;  the  thick  fleshy  leaves  are  often 
mottled  with  various  shades  of  green.  In 
some  kinds  the  leaves  have  curious  warts. 
They  grow  slowly,  and  are  well  suited  for 
window  plants. 

Kalanchoe. — Kalanchoe    flammea    is    a 


vated  mainly  for  the  sake  of  its  white- 
margined  leaves.  It  is  of  free,  spreading 
habit  of  growth,  and  is  much  used  for 
summer  bedding ;  and  the  shrubby  kinds, 
which  include  among  their  number  some 
beautiful  free-flowering  species,  are  very 
showy  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer.  Among  the  best  are  M.  aureum, 


delightful  succulent  plant,  introduced  within  yellow  ;     aurantiacum,     orange  ;      blandum, 

recent  years  from  Central  Africa.     It  forms  pink  ;  coccineum,  scarlet  ;  curviflorum,  pink  ; 

an  upright-growing,  fairly  branched  specimen,  edule,  yellow  ;    multiflorum,  white  ;    specta- 

clothed  with  thick,  dark  green,  tongue-like  bile,  purplish  ;    and  violaceum,  violet.     All 


leaves.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in 
large,  branching,  flattened  heads,  are  not 
unlike  a  Bouvardia  in  shape,  and  scarlet  in 


belonging  to  this  section  thrive  in  ordinary 
potting  compost  in  a  sunny  greenhouse,  while 
the  dwarf  kinds  require  some  brick  rubble 


colour.     It  has  already  become  very  popular,      mixed  with  the  soil  and  drier  conditions. 
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Pt^Ilocactus. — The  garden  varieties  of 
Phyllocactus  are  exceedingly  numerous. 
When  in  flower  they  are  among  the  showiest 
of  all  Cacti,  and,  what  is  more,  they  are  very 
easily  grown.  Cuttings  of  the  shoots  form 
roots  without  difficulty  if  put  in  well-drained 
pots  of  sandy  soil,  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the 
greenhouse  and  not  over-watered.  When 
repotting  is  needed  it  should  be  done  in 
spring,  using  a  compost  largely  consisting 
of  loam  with  the  admixture  of  a  little  leaf- 
mould,  broken  brick  rubble,  and  sand.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  use  too  large  pots, 
and  they  must  be  clean  and  effectually 
drained.  The  plants  should,  except  when 
in  flower,  be  well  exposed  to  the  sun.  In 
summer  they  may  be  watered  fairly  freely, 
but  in  winter  this  work  must  be  carefully 
carried  out.  The  different 
varieties  vary  in  colour  from 
white  to  deep  red,  through 
various  intermediate  shades. 
Those  of  bright  orange  or 
vivid  scarlet,  shot  in  the 
centre  with  purple  or  violet, 
are  particularly  attractive  and 
showy. 

Of  the  true  species  especial 
mention  may  be  made  of  the 
creamy-white  P.  crenatus,  and 
P.  phyllanthoides,  the  most 
floriferous  of  all.  The  flowers 
of  this,  borne,  as  in  all  the 
others,  during  summer,  are 
small  and  of  rose  and  white 
colouring.  The  garden  varie- 
ties are  very  numerous,  and 
as  many  of  the  raisers  give 
their  own  names  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  confusion 
among  them,  so  that  very 
little  purpose  would  be  served 
by  giving  a  list.  Catalogues 
should  be  consulted. 

Pilocereus. — The  only 
species  of  Pilocereus  worthy 
of  especial  mention  is  P. 
senilis,  popularly  termed  the 
Old  Man  Cactus.  This  derives 
its  name  from  the  apex  being 
crowned  with  a  tuft  of  long 
white  hairs  suggestive  of 
those  on  an  old  man's  head. 


It  is  sometimes  called  Cereus  senilis.  This 
Pilocereus  needs  the  same  treatment  as 
Mammillaria. 

Rochea, — Rochea  falcata  is  a  pretty 
flowering  plant  which  is  sometimes  called 
Crassula.  It  is  of  erect,  sturdy  growth, 
with  fleshy,  sickle-shaped,  grey-green  leaves. 
The  flowers,  borne  in  July  and  August,  are 
arranged  in  densely  packed  terminal  heads. 
They  are  of  bright  red  with  conspicuous 
yellow  anthers.  This  plant  may  be  in- 
creased either  by  offsets  or  by  single  leaves 
treated  as  cuttings.  This  is  best  done  in 
spring,  which  is  also  the  time  to  repot.  For 
this  purpose  ordinary  potting  compost  will 
suffice.  Exposure  to  full  sunshine,  careful 
watering  and  well-drained  sandy  soil  ensure 
success  with  succulents. 


ndsome  succulent  plant,  with  scarlet  flowers 
(Kalanchoe  flammea). 
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Foliage    Plants    for   the    Greenhouse 


WHEN    the    greenhouse    has    to    bo  its     native    country    forms    quite    a    large 
kept     attractive    at     all    seasons,  tree,  is,  in  a  small  state,  much  appreciated 
plants  grown  for  the  sake  of  their  for  decorative  purposes.     It  is  of  formal  out- 
foliage    are    scarcely    less    important    than  line,  the  frond-like  branches  being  disposed 
those    having   brilliant    flowers,      A    list    of  in   regular   tiers.      If   carefully  attended   to 
such  plants  for  the  greenhouse  is  herewith  in  the  matter  of  water,  given  an  occasional 
appended.  stimulant,  and  a  larger  pot  when  necessary, 
Aralia  SieboldiL — This,  which  is  some-  this  Araucaria  will,  when  six  feet  or  even 


times,  though  altogether 
erroneously,  described 
as  the  Castor  Oil  Plant, 
has  large-lobed,  bright 
green,  leathery  leaves. 
Being  nearly  hardy  it 
will  thrive  in  a  cool 
greenhouse,  while  it  is 
also  very  useful  for  the 
dwelling-house.  It  is 
apt  in  time  to  become 
oare  at  the  base,  in 
which  case  the  top  may 
be  rooted  by  cutting  the 
stem  about  half  through 
with  a  sloping  cut,  as 
illustrated  on  page  705. 
A  piece  of  crock  should 
be  placed  in  the  slit  to 
keep  it  open,  and  the 
whole  surrounded  with 
sphagnum  moss,  which 
must  be  tied  securely 
in  position.  If  this 
moss  is  kept  moist 
roots  will  soon  push 
into  it.  Ordinary  pot- 
ting compost  of  loam 
with  a  little  peat  and 
sand  is  suitable.  Seeds 
are  sometimes  obtain- 
able, and  young  plants 
can  be  readily  raised 
in  this  way.  The  leaves 
of  Aralia  Sieboldii  are 
green ;  those  of  the 
variety  variegata  are 
marked  with  white. 

Araucaria  excelsa. 
— This,  the  Norfolk 
Island  Pine,  which  in 


The   Blue  Gum   (Eucalyptus  globulus) 
few-months-old  plant  from  seed. 


more  in  height,  retain 
its  leaves  quite  to  the 
base.  It  is  increased 
by  imported  seeds,  and 
also  by  cuttings,  but 
the  latter  are  difficult 
to  root.  Turfy  loam 
and  peat  with  some 
sand  added  form  a  suit- 
able compost.  March 
is  the  time  to  repot 
if  that  should  become 
necessary. 

Asparagus. — Several 
forms  of  Asparagus 
have  small  needle-like 
leaves,  which  are  dis- 
posed  on  flattened 
frond  -  like  branches. 
For  this  reason  they 
are  often  looked  upon 
as  ferns — one  of  them, 
indeed,  namely  Aspa- 
ragus plumosus,  being 
often  referred  to  as  the 
Asparagus  Fern,  though 
there  is  really  no  affinity 
between  the  two.  They 
are  increased  by  seed, 
or  in  some  cases  by 
division  carried  out  in 
spring.  A  mixture  of 
loam,  peat,  and  sand 
suits  the  Asparagus  well. 
The  best  kinds  are 
myriocladus,  with  long, 
erect  feathery  fronds  ; 
plumosus,  of  climbing 
habit  of  growth  ;  plum- 
osus nanus,  a  dwarf 
form  of  the  preceding  ; 
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Sprengeri,  with  broader  leaves  than  the 
others,  delightful  for  a  hanging  basket ;  and 
tenuissimus,  a  moderate  climber  with  ex- 
ceedingly delicate  foliage. 

Aspidistra  lurida. — This,  called  by  some 
the  Parlour  Palm,  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  description.  It  is  a  popular  sub- 
ject for  growing  in  the  dwelling-house, 
for  which  purpose  it  has  no  superior.  A 


Coleus,  distinguished  by  richly  coloured  leaves. 


mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand  suits  it 
well,  and  division  or  repotting  should  be 
done  in  April.  There  is  a  variety  with 
variegated  leaves. 

Garex  japonica  variegata. — A  pretty 
little  grass-like  plant  with  narrow  variegated 
leaves.  It  is  well  adapted  for  edging  the 
greenhouse  stage  and  similar  purposes.  Can 
be  readily  increased  by  division  in  spring, 
and  needs  a  liberal  amount  of  water  during 
the  growing  season. 

Coleus. — The  brightly  coloured  leaves  of 


Coleus  are  very  attractive  in  summer.  The 
plants  are  raised  from  seeds  or  cuttings  in 
warmth  in  spring,  and  the  young  plants  so 
obtained  will  grow  quickly.  Large  specimens 
can  be  obtained  in  one  season.  They  are 
very  effective  in  summer,  but  soon  lose  their 
beauty  as  the  nights  grow  cold.  To  keep 
them  safely  through  the  winter  the  ther- 
mometer must  not  fall  below  50°. 

Cordyline  australis. — This 
plant,  a  native  of  New  Zea- 
land, is  often,  though  errone- 
ously, referred  to  as  a  Dracaena. 
Its  popular  name  in  its  native 
country  is  that  of  the  "  Cab- 
bage Palm,"  though  in  reality 
it  is  not  a  Palm  at  all,  but  a 
member  of  the  Lily  family. 
When  mature  it  forms  a  tall, 
erect  stem  crowned  at  the  top 
by  a  mass  of  gracefully  dis- 
posed strap-shaped  leaves.  It 
is,  however,  in  the  small  state 
that  its  value  in  the  green- 
house lies,  as  it  then  forms 
a  specimen  of  symmetrical 
growth,  clothed  to  the  ground 
with  foliage.  It  is  usually 
raised  from  seeds  which  are 
sometimes  imported  into  this 
country.  They  should  be  sown 
in  spring  in  warmth.  When 
established  plants  need  repot- 
ting, this  should  be  done  in 
April  or  May,  using  a  compost 
of  two-thirds  loam  to  one- 
third  leaf-mould,  and  a  little 
sand. 

Gyperus  alternifolius. — A 
member  of  the  Sedge  family : 
the  bright  green  stems  are 
terminated  by  a  quantity  of  long,  narrow 
leaves,  arranged  like  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella. 
There  is  also  a  variety  with  variegated 
leaves.  It  is  a  plant  easily  grown,  and  may 
be  potted  at  any  time  in  spring  or  summer. 
During  the  growing  period  it  needs  copious 
supplies  of  water. 

Eucalyptus. — The  different  members  of 
the  Eucalyptus  family  are  among  the  tallest 
trees  of  the  Australian  continent.  Some, 
however,  when  raised  from  seed,  are  very 
attractive  in  a  comparatively  small  state, 
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one  of  the  best  being  the  Blue  Gum,  Euca- 
lyptus globulus  ;  its  bluish  -  green  foliage 
possesses  an  aromatic  fragrance.  A  plant 
or  two  of  this  in  a  room  will,  it  is  said,  serve 
to  banish  flies.  A  second  kind,  Eucalyptus 
cordata,  has  small,  heart-shaped  leaves, 
of  a  grey-blue  tint.  This  forms  a  pretty 
pot  plant,  and  is  also  used  for  sub-tropical 
bedding.  A  third  member  of  the  family, 
Eucalyptus  citriodora,  is  remarkable  for 
the  fragrance  of  its  leaves,  which  much 
resembles  the  perfume  of  the  lemon-scented 
Verbena. 

Eulalia  japonica. — A  Japanese  grass 
that  will  grow  from  3  to  6  or  8  feet  in 
height,  and  is  moreover  of  an  exceedingly 
graceful  character.  Beside  the  ordinary 
green-leaved  form  there  are  gracillima,  with 
narrower  leaves  than  those  of  the  type,  each 
leaf  having  an  ivory-white  midrib ;  varie- 
gata,  in  which  the  foliage  is  variegated  with 
white ;  and  zebrina,  in  which  the  leaves  are 
transversely  barred  with  yellow.  All  these 
are  increased  by  division,  which  should  be 


carried  out  in  early  spring.  Ordinary  potting 
compost  suits  them  well. 

Eurya  latifolia  variegata. — A  Camellia- 
like  shrub,  having  firm  glossy  leaves  varie- 
gated with  various  shades  of  white  and 
green  ;  when  young  they  are  heavily  suffused 
with  pink.  It  is  a  very  pretty  plant  for  the 
greenhouse  and  needs  the  same  treatment 
as  Camellia. 

Ficus  elastica. — The  India-rubber  Plant, 
as  this  is  popularly  termed,  was  at  one  time 
more  often  met  with  as  a  room  plant  than  it 
is  now.  This  comparative  neglect  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  leaves  so  frequently 
fall  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  thus 
leaving  it  bare  and  unsightly.  When  this 
happens  the  top  may  be  rooted  in  the  same 
manner  as  advised  for  the  Aralia.  Its 
dark  green  leathery  leaves  form  a  striking 
feature  in  the  greenhouse.  There  is  also  a 
variegated-leaved  variety,  but  it  is  of  weaker 
constitution  than  the  normal  form. 

Grevillea  robusta. — An  upright-growing 
shrub,  its  stems  furnished  with  prettily 


* 


Eucalyptus  in  bloom 
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divided  fernlike  leaves,  It  is  very  effective 
both  in  the  greenhouse  and  also  out  of  doors 
during  the  summer.  The  Grevillea  is  in- 


The  India-rubber  Plant 
(Ficus  elastica). 


creased  by  seeds,  which  are  sometimes  im- 
ported in  quantity.  They  should  be  sown 
as  soon  as  possible  on  receipt,  as  they  do 
not  retain  their  vitality  long.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  give  young  plants  too  large  a 
pot.  Loam  (turfy  soil)  with  a  little  leaf- 
soil  and  sand  is  the  correct  potting  mixture. 

Isolepis  gracilis. —  A  little,  grass -like 
plant  with  dark  green  leaves  which  droop 
around  the  pot  so  as  almost  to  hide  it.  It 
is  invaluable  for  the  edging  of  stages  or  for 
similar  purposes,  and  can  be  readily  increased 
by  division  in  spring.  A  liberal  supply  of 
water  during  the  growing  season  is  very 
necessary.  It  needs  soil  similar  to  th'at 
advised  for  Grevillea. 

Ophiopogon. — There  are  two  very  pleas- 
ing members  of  this  genus,  both  of  which 


form  tufts  of  grass-like  leaves,  1  foot  or  so 
in  length :  these  are  Jaburan  variegatum, 
in  which  the  leaves  are  striped  with  yellow, 
and  spicatum  variegatum,  with  white  mark- 
ings. These  plants  are  almost  hardy,  and 
easily  grown.  They  are  increased  by  division 
in  spring.  As  they  withstand  draughts  well, 
they  are  extremely  useful  for  many  decora- 
tive purposes. 


Disbudding  Roses. — Those  who  grow 
Roses  for  exhibition  are  quite  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  disbudding,  both  as  regards  the 
buds  and  the  young  shoots.  But  those  who 
grow  solely  for  garden  and  home  decoration 
would  be  well  advised  to  give  these  matters 
a  little  attention.  If  the  bushes  are  ex- 
amined in  April  and  May,  certain  shoots 
will  be  seen  to  be  growing  towards  the 
centres,  threatening  to  cross  each  other  and 
become  crowded,  and  otherwise  growing 
in  awkward  positions.  Nothing  but  good 
results  from  the  removal  of  some  of  the 
weakest  of  them,  provided  due  attention  is 
given  to  maintaining  the  shape  of  the  plant, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  what  are 
only  young  shoots  in  spring  will  be  branches 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 


The  variegated  India-rubber  Plant. 


One  of  the  best  double  varieties  of  Tuberous  Begonia — Lady  Cromer 
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Growing    Bulbs    in    Fibre 


NOWADAYS  it  is  quite  possible,  as 
experience  has  shown,  for  the  veriest 
amateur  in  gardening,  even  town 
dwellers,  to  grow  spring  flowers  to  perfection 
in  fancy  bowls  or  pots  at  home  without  the 
help  of  a  greenhouse. 
The  use  of  soil  is  dis- 
pensed with,  and  in 
its  stead  we  have  a 
specially  prepared 
fibre,  which  renders 
it  possible  to  produce 
the  finest  flowers  in 
ornamental  vases  and 
bowls,  or  even  in 
jam-jars.  No  drain- 
age is  required,  as 
with  flower  pots,  and 
the  material  is  quite 
clean  and  pleasant  to 
handle. 

When  making  a 
start  it  is  best  to 
procure  the  fibre 
from  a  reliable  nur- 
seryman, and  prefer- 
ably one  who  makes 
a  speciality  of  grow- 
ing bulbs  in  fibre. 
Tell  him  the  number 
of  bulbs  you  intend 
growing,  and  he  will 
send  the  required 
quantity  of  fibre, 
which  is  very  cheap. 
Charcoal  and  crushed 
shell,  which  are  also 
necessary,  are  usually 
sent  at  the  same 
time,  in  correct  pro- 
portions. 

Before  mixing  the 
fibre  and  shell,  water 

the  former  thoroughly,  and  rub  it  through 
the  hands  to  get  rid  of  lumps.  Enough 
water  should  be  given  to  moisten  the  fibre 
thoroughly,  but  not  so  much  as  to  make  it 
sodden.  Mix  in  the  shell,  and  proceed  with 
the  "  potting  "  of  the  bulbs.  It  is  ad  vis- 
49 


Narcissi  grown  in  fibre  in  ornamental  bowl 


able  to  place  a  quantity  of  charcoal  at  the 
bottom  of  each  of  the  receptacles  used, 
or  the  fibre  may  become  "  sour,"  owing  to 
there  being  no  drainage.  On  this  place 
sufficient  of  the  mixture  to  allow  of  the  bulbs 
being  half  an  inch 
beneath  the  surface 
when  potting  is  com- 
pleted. A  margin  of 
^  inch  should  be  left 
between  the  top  of 
the  compost  and  the 
rim  of  the  vase  or 
bowl. 

The  bowls  may  be 
at  once  placed  in  cool, 
semi  -  dark  though 
airy  positions  in  the 
house,  but  avoid  put- 
ting them  near  fires. 
During  the  first  few 
weeks  only  sufficient 
water  should  be  given 
to  keep  the  fibre 
slightly  moist.  When 
growth  is  started 
practically  every- 
thing  depends  on 
watering.  If  once 
the  fibre  becomes 
thoroughly  dry,  if 
only  for  a  short  time, 
failure  is  likely  to 
result.  On  the  other 
hand,  too  much  water 
is  almost  as  bad  ow- 
ing to  there  being  no 
means  of  getting  rid 
of  the  surplus  beyond 
tilting  the  bowls  or 
vases  on  their  sides. 
With  care,  however, 
both  extremes  can 

be  avoided.  After  leaf  growth  appears  full 
exposure  to  light  is  necessary,  and  fresh 
air  will  do  wonders  in  producing  sturdy 
plants,  but  beware  of  cold  draughts.  Sup- 
port the  blossoms  if  necessary  with  thin 
sticks  soon  after  they  appear. 
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For  white  flowers  at  Christmas  time  pot  required    for    growing    in    fibre,    as     some 

Roman  Hyacinths  and  Paper  White  Narcissi  kinds      are     more     suitable     than     others, 

in    September,   and    later  for   succession   of  Narcissi  are  most  satisfactory  of  all.     Hya- 

bloom.      To  follow  these  there  are  innumer-  cinths  do  well,  but  Tulips  are    not  usually 


A  collection  of  bulbs  grown  in  fibre. 


able    varieties    of    Narcissi    and    Daffodils,  successful    in    fibre.     Lily    of    the    Valley, 

Crocuses,    large-flowered    Hyacinths,    Snow-  Liliums,  and   small    bulbs  like  Crocus    and 

drops,     and     Tulips.      It     is     advisable    to  Snowdrop    may   be    attempted    with    every 

inform  the  nurseryman  that   the  bulbs  are  hope  of  success. 


Using  Weedkillers.— The  old  methods 
of  keeping  paths  free  from  weeds  by  hoeing 
or  hand-weeding  have  been  largely  super- 
seded by  the  use  of  chemical  preparations. 
These  are  usually  either  in  powder  or  liquid 
form  and  highly  concentrated,  so  that 
before  being  used  they  need  diluting  with 
water.  They  are  then  applied  to  the  surface, 
preferably  by  means  of  a  fine-rosed  can. 
If  the  gravel  is  sufficiently  wetted  there 
should  be  no  more  trouble  with  weeds  or 
moss  until  the  following  spring.  Weed- 
killers are  poisonous,  and  the  greatest  care 
should  be  exercised  in  their  use.  The  tins 


in  which  they  are  sold  ought  to  be  burnt, 
while  watering  cans  used  must  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  immediately  after  use.  It  is  im- 
portant to  avoid  stepping  from  the  wet 
surface  of  the  paths  upon  the  lawn  or  the 
grass  may  be  damaged.  To  prevent  the 
liquid  reaching  grass  or  other  edges,  boards 
are  usually  laid  alongside  them.  Salt  is 
often  used  for  the  purpose  of  killing  weeds 
but,  though  generally  satisfactory,  owing  to 
the  manurial  properties  contained  in  salt, 
grass  grows  with  greater  luxuriance  once  the 
harmful  effects  have  worn  off,  so  that  the 
results  are  not  lasting. 
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Climbing    Plants   for   the  Greenhouse 


A  JUDICIOUS  selection  of  climbing 
plants  forms  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  greenhouse,  for  then  the  roof  is 
made  to  contribute  its  share  to  the  floral 
embellishment  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  In  the  arrangement  of  climb- 
ing plants  for  the  greenhouse  it  is  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  overcrowding  ;  if  the 
roof  is  overburdened  light  is  obstructed, 
and  the  plants  underneath  will  suffer  accord- 
ingly. Added  to  this,  the  shoots  of  the 
more  vigorous  kinds  will  become  entangled 
in  such  a  manner  that  nothing  short  of 
severe  cutting  will  serve  to  remedy  the  evil. 
Generally  climbers  succeed  better  planted 
out  in  a  prepared  border  than  when  the 
roots  are  confined  in  pots  or  tubs.  The 
border  should,  of  course,  be  inside  the  green- 
house, and  it  is  essential  that  it  be  effectively 
drained,  otherwise  failures  are  likely  to  occur. 


The  soil  must  be  taken  out  to  a  depth  of 
about  18  inches,  and  much  the  same  in 
width.  A  layer  of  brick  rubble  should  be 
placed  in  the  bottom,  and  over  this  the  root- 
ing material,  consisting  chiefly  of  fibrous 
loam  with  an  admixture  of  leaf-mould  and 
sand.  Some  of  the  roughest  portions  of  the 
loam  should  be  placed  immediately  over  the 
drainage,  and  the  prepared  soil  must  be 
pressed  down  firmly.  Then  the  climbers 
may  be  expected  to  give  little  trouble  pro- 
viding they  are  watered  as  becomes  neces- 
sary. Many  of  those  that  flower  during 
summer  may  be  shortened  back  in  autumn, 
then  they  do  not  obstruct  light  during  the 
winter,  at  which  period  it  is  essential  for 
the  other  greenhouse  plants.  The  following 
include  the  most  desirable  of  greenhouse 
climbing  plants : — 

Abutilon.  —  The    climbing    varieties    of 


A  beautiful  climber  for  the  greenhouse,  Clematis  indivisa. 
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Abutilon  are  very  desirable  plants,  for 
flowers  may  be  had  almost  throughout  the 
year.  Such  as  Boule  de  Neige  (white)  and 
Golden  Fleece  (yellow)  are  seen  to  great 
advantage  when  trained  to  roof  or  rafter, 
and  beside  these  there  are  the  free-growing 
small-leaved  Abutilon  vexillarium,  with  its 
profusion  of  red  and  yellow  blossoms,  some 
of  which  are  nearly  always  in  evidence ; 


A  popular  climbing  plant,  Coboea  scandens. 

A.  striatum,  yellow  veined  with  crimson,  and 
the  distinct  A.  insigne,  which  has  large  leaves 
and  widely  expanded  bell-shaped  flowers, 
rosy  crimson  with  dark  veins.  They  should 
be  pruned  fairly  hard  in  spring. 

Clematis  indivisa. — A  beautiful  green- 
house climber  is  the  New  Zealand  Clematis 
indivisa  ;  its  white  starry  flowers  are  borne  in 
great  profusion  in  the  months  of  March  and 
April.  There  is  a  variety  (lobata)  in  which 
they  are  lobed,  but  as  far  as  colour  is  con- 
cerned there  is  no  difference  between  them. 
Pruning  should  be  done  directly  the  flowers 
are  past.  This  Clematis  can  be  raised  from 


cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  taken  in  spring, 
inserted  in  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in 
a  closed  propagating  case  in  slight  warmth. 
Shoots  of  moderate  vigour  form  roots  more 
readily  than  very  strong  ones. 

Goboea  scandens. — This  is  one  of  the 
quickest  growing  of  all  greenhouse  climbers  ; 
a  single  plant  will  soon  cover  a  large  space. 
The  divided  leaves  are  terminated  by  ten- 
drils which  take  hold  of  any  support.  The 
flowers  are  bell-shaped  and  purple  in  colour. 
It  grows  readily  from  seeds  sown  in  spring, 
and  should  on  no  account  be  planted  in  a 
small  greenhouse.  There  is  a  variety  with 
prettily  variegated  leaves  which  can  only 
be  increased  by  cuttings.  In  common  with 
all  strong-growing  climbers,  some  of  the 
shoots  may  be  shortened  in  the  autumn  in 
order  to  give  light  to  the  plants  underneath, 
the  general  pruning  being  delayed  until 
spring. 

Ficus.  —  One  member  of  the  family, 
namely,  Ficus  repens,  is  a  desirable  climber 
for  damp  walls  where  there  is  not  much 
light.  It  will  attach  itself  to  the  wall  after 
the  manner  of  Ivy,  and  forms  a  perfect  sheet 
of  small  ovate  dark  green  leaves.  There  is 
a  variety  with  even  smaller  leaves,  known 
as  minima.  It  is  suitable  for  similar  posi- 
tions to  the  preceding.  This  Ficus  requires 
practically  no  pruning,  but  straggling  shoots 
may  be  cut  back  at  any  time. 

Fuchsia. — Many  Fuchsias  are  of  free 
growth,  and  this,  combined  with  the  pendu- 
lous character  of  their  blossoms,  fits  them 
for  training  as  roof  plants,  especially  as 
during  the  winter  there  is  no  foliage  to 
obstruct  the  light.  A  great  number  of  them 
are  available  for  this  mode  of  treatment, 
the  following  being  some  of  the  best : 
Clipper,  General  Grenfell,  General  Roberts, 
Lustre,  Monarch,  Mrs.  Marshall,  Mrs.  Run- 
die,  Olympia,  Rose  of  Castile  Improved,  and 
The  Shah.  Hard  pruning  is  necessary  in 
spring  just  before  the  plants  start  into 
growth. 

Hibbertia  dentata. — This  is  a  beautiful 
greenhouse  climber,  possessing  merits  that 
are  not  generally  recognised.  It  climbs 
readily  by  means  of  its  twining  shoots,  which 
are  clothed  with  oval  leathery  leaves,  bright 
crimson  when  young,  but  bronzy  green  when 
mature.  The  flowers,  which  are  about  2£ 
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inches  across,  are  bright  yellow,  somewhat  Effective  drainage  is  most  essential,  as  the 

suggestive  of  those  of  St.  John's  Wort,  and  Lapageria  needs  to  be  freely  watered  during 

-appear  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  the  growing  season.     Another  point  to  bear 

year.     It  is  readily  raised  from  cuttings  at  in  mind  is  that  the  Lapageria  is  a  member 


almost  any  season.     Pruning  takes  the  form 
of   cutting   out    a   few  of 
the     oldest      shoots      in 
spring. 

Jasminum. —  The  fra- 
grance possessed  by  the 
flowers  of  the  Jasmine 
family  renders  them  great 
favourites.  Particularly 
desirable  kinds  are  Jas- 
minum gracile  de  Poiteau, 
white  ;  J.  grandiflorum, 
white,  reddish  outside ; 
and  J.  odoratissimum,  yel- 
low. Of  these,  grandi- 
florum flowers  in  the 
autumn,  the  two  others 
chiefly  during  summer. 
Pruning  should  be  done 
directly  the  flowers  are 
over. 

Kennedya. —  A  pretty 
class  of  climbing  plants, 
with  pea  -  shaped  blos- 
soms. In  K.  comptoniana, 
which  is  one  of  the  best, 
the  small  purple  flowers 
are  borne  in  dense 
racemes  in  spring.  K. 
Marryattae  has  light  scar- 
let blossoms,  at  their  best 
in  late  summer  and 
autumn.  Seeds  of  these 
can  be  sometimes  ob- 
tained, and  in  this  way 
young  plants  are  readily 
raised.  Any  necessary 
pruning  should  be  done 
directly  the  flowers  are 


of  the  great  Lily  family,  and  though  a  vigor- 


Stem  of  Lapageria  layered  in  a  box  of  soil. 


Lapageria.  —  The  • 

Lapagerias,  both  red  and  white,  rosea 
and  alba,  are,  when  in  good  condition, 
universally  admired,  but  to  have  them 
at  their  best  they  need  different  treat- 
ment from  most  greenhouse  climbers.  In 
the  first  place,  the  rooting  medium  should 
consist  mainly  of  peat,  with  an  admixture 
of  loam,  charcoal,  broken  bricks,  and  sand. 


ous  climber,  it,  like  a  Lity,  will  not  start  into 
growth  again  if  .the  point  of  the  shoot  is 
broken.  This  caution  is  particularly  neces- 
sary just  as  the  young  shoots  are  pushing 
through  the  soil,  for,  being  of  a  succulent 
nature,  they  are  much  appreciated  by  slugs, 
which  soon  do  great  damage.  Some  growers 
protect  the  young  shoot  by  wadding  until 
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it  is  out  of  danger,  while  lamp  chimneys 
are  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose. 
This  danger  is  so  great  that  constant 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  plants 
just  as  the  shoots  are  coming  through 
the  soil  in  spring  and  early  summer. 
In  order  to  succeed  with  Lapagerias,  a 
cool  moist  house  is  necessary ;  in  a  dry 
structure  facing  south  they  are  sure  to 
fail.  A  fern  house,  maintained  at  a 
temperature  of  45°  to  50°,  is  just  the 
place  for  the  Lapageria.  It  is  also  very 
effective  when  trained  up  the  back  wall 
of  a  shady  greenhouse.  A  free  use  of 
the  syringe  is  very  helpful.  The  pro- 
pagation of  the  Lapageria  is  effected  by 
means  of  layers,  which  take  two  years 
to  root.  It  is  an  operation  that  is  often 
left  to  professionals,  as  in  some  nurseries 
Lapagerias  are  increased  in  a  wholesale 
manner,  and  then  sold  at  a  comparatively 
cheap  rate.  The  only  pruning  necessary 
is  an  occasional  thinning  out  of  old  and 
exhausted  shoots,  which  should  be  done 
immediately  after  flowering. 


The  favourite  blue  Plumbago  capensis. 


Passion   Flowers  (Passiflora). 

Lonicera  sempervirens  minor. — This  is 
a  rather  tender  member  of  the  Honeysuckle 
family,  which  forms  a  delightful  feature  in 
the  greenhouse.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  spring  until  autumn  is  well  advanced. 
They  are  scarlet  and  yellow,  and  borne  in 
loose  clusters.  Any  pruning  needed  should 
be  done  in  winter. 

Manettia  bicolor. — A  slender  twining 
plant  suitable  for  a  small  greenhouse.  The 
leaves  are  more  or  less  oval  in  shape,  and  of 
deep  green  colour,  and  add  considerably  to 
the  charm  of  the  plant.  The  flowers  are 
tubular  in  shape,  rather  over  1  inch  long, 
scarlet  tipped  with  gold.  A  succession  of 
blossoms  is  kept  up  nearly  if  not  quite 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  a  charming 
climber  for  amateur  growers,  and  is  not 
likely  to  outgrow  its  accommodation.  The 
Manettia  can  be  readily  struck  from  cuttings 
in  spring.  Unless  space  is  limited  this  pretty 
climber  needs  no  pruning. 

Mandevilla  suaveolens. — A  Convolvulus- 
like  plant,  with  white  fragrant  flowers  borne 
during  the  summer  months.  It  often  pro- 
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duces  seeds  from  which  plants  can  be  readily 
raised.  It  should  be  freely  syringed,  as  if 
too  dry  the  leaves  are  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  red  spider.  The  secondary  shoots  should 
be  cut  back  in  winter  when  dormant. 

Maurandya  Barclayana.  —  A  quick- 
growing  climber,  which  if  raised  from  seeds 
early  in  the  year  will  flower  during  summer. 
The  blossoms  are  somewhat  like  those  of  a 
Foxglove  and  of  beautiful  purple  colouring. 
Though  usually  treated  as  an  annual,  it  is 
really  of  perennial  duration.  It  needs  no 
pruning. 

Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides.  —  Under 
the  popular  name  of  Smilax,  the  sprays  of 
this  climber,  furnished  with  their  neat 
shining  green  leaves,  are  in  great  demand 
for  table  decoration  and  other  similar  pur- 
poses. It  is  readily  increased  by  seed  or 
division  in  spring,  and  thrives  in  ordinary 
compost.  There  is  a  smaller-leaved  form 
known  as  myrtifolia.  Entire  sprays  are 
often  cut,  otherwise  no  pruning  is  needed. 

Passiflora.  —  Several  of  the  Passion 
Flowers  are  desirable  greenhouse  climbers, 
but  they  need  a  fair-sized  structure  for  their 
accommodation.  The  hardy  P.  caerulea  and 
its  white  variety  Constance  Elliott  are  very 
effective  under  glass,  while  P.  Allardii,  P. 
caerulea  racemosa,  P.  Imperatrice  Eugenie, 
and  P.  Lawsonii  are  also  good.  Passifloras 
are  readily  raised  in  spring,  from  cuttings 
of  the  young  shoots  inserted  in  sandy  soil 
and  placed  in  a  closed  propagating  case 
where  there  is  slight  warmth.  If  any  large 
plants  need  cutting  back  this  should  be  done 
in  the  autumn.  Smaller  specimens  may  be 
pruned  in  spring. 

Plumbago  capensis. — The  light  porcelain 
blue  flowers  of  this  Plumbago  are  always 
admired,  whether  it  be  in  the  greenhouse  or 
out  of  doors  during  summer.  It  is  a  good 
roof,  pillar,  or  wall  plant,  and  flowers  freely. 
In  the  winter  the  Plumbago  goes  partially  to 
rest,  when,  if  in  pots,  it  may  be  treated  the 
same  as  a  Fuchsia.  It  can  be  struck  from 
cuttings  in  the  same  way,  and  will  grow  in 
similar  soil.  There  is  a  white-flowered 
variety — Plumbago  capensis  alba — which 
affords  pleasing  variety  from  the  normal 
type.  Hard  pruning  is  essential  in  spring. 

Solanum. — The  white-flowered  Solanum 
jasminoides,  which  is  hardy  in  the  west 


of  England,  is  in  all  districts  a  delightful 
greenhouse  climber,  the  pure  white  Jas- 
mine-like flowers  being  borne  throughout 
the  summer  and  well  on  into  autumn. 
It  can  be  increased  by  cuttings  in  spring, 
and  its  cultural  requirements  are  simple.  A 
second  climbing  sort — S.  Wendlandii — is 
fitted  for  the  warmest  end  of  the  greenhouse, 
and  if  possible  should  be  well  exposed  to  the 
sunshine.  The  heads  of  large  lilac-coloured 


A  white-flowered  fragrant  climber, 
Mandevilla  suaveolens. 


flowers  are  from  1  foot  to  18  inches  across. 
It  blooms  about  midsummer.  In  winter  the 
roots  need  only  just  enough  water  to  keep 
the  soil  slightly  moist.  Pruning  should  be 
done  immediately  after  flowering. 

Swainsona  galegifolia. — This  is  a  slender- 
growing  plant,  that  may  be  trained  up  the 
rafter  of  a  small  or  medium-sized  greenhouse. 
The  pinnate  leaves  have  a  light  and  elegant 
appearance,  and  the  rosy  pea-shaped  flowers 
are  borne  in  great  profusion  throughout 
summer.  It  is  not  vigorous  enough  to  need 
much  pruning.  Seeds  sometimes  ripen,  and 
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if  sown  in  spring  will  soon  form  good  plants. 
There  is  a  white  variety,  S.  galegifolia  alba. 
Any  old  and  exhausted  shoots  may  be  cut 
out  in  spring  before  growth  recommences. 

Tacsonia. — The  Tacsonias  are  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  Passion  Flowers,  which  they 
much  resemble  in  appearance  and  cultural 
requirements.  In  Tacsonia  the  flower  stem 
is  very  long,  so  that  the  starry  blossoms 
hang  down  for  some  distance.  Among  the 
best  are  Exoniensis,  violet-pink  ;  manicata, 
scarlet ;  Smythiana,  bright  pink  ;  and  Van 
Volxemii,  scarlet,  with  a  violet  sheen.  The 
pruning  needed  is  the  same  as  for  the 
Passifloras. 

Tecoma  jasminoides.— A  free-growing 
climber  with  handsome  dark  green  pinnate 
leaves,  and  loose  clusters  of  tubular  flowers, 
white  with  purple  throat,  during  summer. 
It  flowers  best  when  so  situated  that  it  is 


well  exposed  to  the  sun.  If  space  is  avail- 
able this  will  bloom  all  the  better  if  allowed 
to  go  unpruned.  If  needed  to  be  kept 
within  bounds  cut  back  in  spring. 

Tropaeolum. — Some  of  the  climbing 
Tropaeolums  (members  of  the  Nasturtium 
family)  are  particularly  valuable  for  winter 
flowering,  as  they  will  bloom  for  a  long  time. 
They  are  Ball  of  Fire,  scarlet,  and  Fulgens, 
light  scarlet.  Both  these  have  single  blos- 
soms. The  double-flowered  kinds  Beauty 
of  Darmstadt  and  Crippsii  are  of  deep  yellow 
colour  striped  with  red.  They  strike  root 
very  readily,  and  grow  well  in  ordinary  pot- 
ting compost.  The  tuberous-rooted  Tropaeo- 
lum tricolorum,  with  scarlet  and  black  flowers, 
should  be  potted  in  autumn,  when  it  will 
flower  in  the  following  summer.  It  is  a 
pretty  climber  for  a  small  house,  where  its 
striking  flowers  are  brought  near  the  eye. 


Winter  Care  of  Peach  Trees. — Peach 
trees,  whether  growing  under  glass  or  out 
of  doors,  should  be  looked  over  carefully 
each  winter  while  they  are  dormant,  in  case 
any  destructive  insects  may  be  lodging  about 
the  branches.  Two  fertile  sources  of  injury  to 
Peach  trees  are  found  in  scale  insects  and 
mealy  bug,  and  the  best  time  to  deal  with 
them  is  winter,  for  at  that  period  strong 
insecticides  can  be  used  which  at  any  other 
period  would  injure  leaves,  shoots,  and  fruits. 
All  trees,  whether  infested  or  not,  are  the 
better  for  being  sprayed  with  a  caustic  wash 
(particulars  of  which  are  given  in  another 
part  of  this  work)  during  winter,  whilst  those 
known  to  be  infested  with  insects  should,  in 
addition,  be  scrubbed  with  paraffin  emul- 
sion, and  the  young  flower-bearing  shoots 
be  painted  over  with  the  mixture  or  be  other- 
wise hand-cleaned. 

Primula  Forbesii. — Within  the  last 
twenty  years  a  large  number  of  new  kinds  of 
Primula  have  been  introduced  from  China, 
many  of  them  being  not  only  interesting  by 
reason  of  distinct  characters  of  growth,  but 
of  decidedly  ornamental  appearance.  Primula 
Forbesii  is  one  of  the  number,  and  its  intro- 
duction has  added  a  valuable  plant  to  the 
cool  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  Of  modest 
appearance,  there  is  little  about  its  leaves 


to  prepare  us  for  the  graceful  inflorescences 
of  small  lilac  flowers  which  are  the  attractive 
feature  of  this  kind.  It  may  be  grown  from 
seeds  sown  in  spring  or  early  summer  in  pans 
or  boxes  in  a'greenhouse.  When  large  enough 
to  handle  the  tiny  plants  should  be  pricked 
off  in  pans  or  boxes  and  eventually  potted 
singly  or  placed  several  together  in  shallow 
pans.  If  grown  in  a  cool  and  moist,  frame  or 
greenhouse  they  may  be  expected  to  blossom 
within  six  months. 

Early  Vegetables  and  Salads.  —  An 
ordinary  frame  placed  on  a  hotbed  in  a  sunny 
position  in  the  kitchen  garden  is  a  valuable 
asset,  for  by  its  aid  the  owner  is  able  to  pro- 
cure vegetables  and  salads  several  weeks 
earlier  than  is  possible  on  the  best  placed 
open  borders.  For  this  purpose  a  hotbed 
should  be  made  very  firm  so  that  the  heat 
will  be  moderate  and  retained  for  the  longest 
possible  time.  Light  and  moderately  rich 
soil  should  be  placed  on  the  bed  to  a  depth 
of  from  6  to  9  inches  according  to  the  crops 
to  be  grown.  It  must  be  made  moderately 
firm,  and  after  being  allowed  to  heat  for  a 
day  or  so  seeds  may  be  sown  or  young  plants 
inserted.  Carrots,  Cauliflowers,  Potatoes, 
Radishes,  Lettuces,  and  Turnips  may  be 
raised  in  this  way.  Attention  to  watering, 
airing,  and  shading  are  necessary. 
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Palms   for   Room   and    Greenhouse 


IN  many  of  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
globe  Palms  form  quite  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  vegetation,  their  tall, 
shaft-like  stems  being  crowned  with  magni- 
ficent heads  of  foliage.  Several  of  them  are 
of  considerable  economic  value,  particularly 
the  Coco-nut  and  the  Date  Palms.  Only 
one  can  be  considered  hardy  in  this  country, 
but  a  great  many  of  the  tender  kinds  are 
grown  here,  in  a  small  state,  in  immense 
numbers  and  employed  for  various  decora- 
tive purposes.  Owing  to  the  stout,  leathery 
nature  of  the  foliage  some  Palms  prove  ad- 
mirable room  plants," 
provided  reasonable 
care  is  taken  with 
them.  In  the  first 
place  the  soil  must 
not  get  too  dry,  nor 
must  water  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  the 
jardinieres  or  saucers 
in  which  they  are 
placed.  The  leaves, 
too,  should  be  fre- 
quently wiped  with 
a  clean  duster,  and 
occasionally  sponged 
with  tepid  water. 

Palms  are  generally 
raised  from  seeds, 
which  do  not,  how- 
ever, retain  their 

vitality  long.  For  this  reason  they  are  not 
often  to  be  obtained  from  seedsmen,  as  the 
seeds  are  sown  as  soon  as  possible  after  arrival. 
This  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  plants 
often  to  be  seen  in  nurseries,  as  the  nursery- 
man prefers  to  raise  young  plants  rather 
than  risk  the  deterioriation  of  the  seeds. 
Added  to  this,  there  is  always  a  demand  for 
small  plants  in  pots  for  indoor  decoration. 

The  roots  of  Palms  are  as  a  rule  not  numer- 
ous but  they  go  deeply  and  are  strong,  so 
the  pots  should  be  as  deep  as  possible.  A 
suitable  compost  for  most  Palms  consists 
mainly  of  fibrous  loam  (turfy  soil)  to  which 
are  added  a  little  peat  or  leaf -mould,  decayed 
manure,  and  sand.  Palms  may  be  kept  in 


A  graceful  little  Palm  (Cocos  weddelliana). 


good  health  for  years  in  comparatively 
small  pots  providing  they  are  given  an  occa- 
sional stimulant,  and,  of  course,  are  well 
supplied  with  water.  In  nurseries,  where 
the  object  is  to  obtain  a  saleable  plant  in  as 
short  a  time  as  possible,  Palms  are  subjected 
to  a  great  deal  of  heat  and  moisture,  and 
under  these  conditions  they  grow  quickly. 
For  this  reason,  should  the  amateur  desire 
to  purchase  Palms,  the  best  time  to  do  so  is 
in  May,  June  or  July,  as  then  the  plants  are 
not  liable  to  suffer  so  much  from  the  check 
as  when  the  weather  is  cold,  and  they  have 
also  time  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the 
altered  conditions  of 
an  amateur's  green- 
house before  winter. 
In  order  to  keep 
Palms  at  their  best 
they  need  to  be 
shaded  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  to  be  sy- 
ringed frequently. 
When  Palms  need 
repotting  the  best 
time  to  carry  out 
this  work  is  from 
March  to  June. 

A  selection  of  the 
most  useful  kinds  is 
herewith  given. 

Areca. — A  large  group,  one  of  which, 
Areca  lutescens,  forms  a  very  handsome 
plant,  somewhat  suggestive  of  the  better 
known  Kentia.  It  is  more  graceful,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  tender,  than  Kentia,  for 
it  thrives  best  in  the  hothouse.  Two  kinds, 
A.  Bauerii,  from  Norfolk  Island,  and  A. 
sapida,  from  New  Zealand,  are  essentially 
greenhouse  Palms,  but  they  are  less  orna- 
mental than  A.  lutescens. 

Chamaerops. — Of  the  Chamaerops  or  Fan 
Palms,  the  South  European  kind  C.  humilis, 
is  especially  attractive.  When  established 
it  produces  numerous  stems  from  the  base. 
When  young  the  leaves  are  clothed  with 
silvery  scales.  Another  Palm  sometimes 
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A  favourite  Palm  (Kentia  forsteriana). 


known  as  Chamaerops  Fortunei  or  C.  excelsa 
now  bears  another  name — Trachycarpus  ex- 
celsus  ;  it  is  the  hardiest  Palm  that  we  have 
in  gardens,  and  large  specimens  may  often 
be  met  with  in  the  South  of  England  that 
have  remained  outside  without  protection 
for  many  years. 

Cocos. — Two  nearly  allied  species,  C. 
flexuosa  and  C.  plumosa,  are  of  tall,  upright 
growth,  with  long,  much-divided  fronds. 
They  are  in  great  demand  for  forming  the 
background  of  groups  and  similar  purposes, 
being  better  suited  for  this  than  for  use  as 
single  specimens.  The  more  refined  Cocos 
weddelliana  is  a  comparatively  small  Palm, 
but  much  valued  for  the  sake  of  its  graceful 
leaves.  This  needs  a  hothouse  or  warm 
greenhouse  for  its  successful  cultivation.  It 
is  essential  to  use  peat  in  the  soil  for  this 
dainty  little  Palm. 

Corypha  australis. — One  of  the  Fan 
Palms  with  spiny  leaf  stalks  and  stiff  foliage. 
It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  greenhouse  kinds, 
and  will  hold  its  own  in  draughty  positions. 

Geonoma  gracilis. — A  very  handsome 
Palm,  somewhat  similar  to  Cocos  weddell- 
iana. It  resembles  the  Cocos  inasmuch  as 


it  needs  a  warm  greenhouse  and  is  benefited 
by  some  peat  in  the  potting  compost. 

Kentia. — Two  species  of  Kentia — namely, 
K.  belmoreana  and  K.  forsteriana,  are 
probably  grown  in  this  country  in  greater 
numbers  than  all  other  Palms  together. 
Kentia  belmoreana  is  dwarfer  and  has  more 
finely-divided  leaves,  hence  it  is  more 
generally  grown  as  a  small  plant,  while  the 
larger  and  bolder  Kentia  forsteriana  is  par- 
ticularly effective  as  a  large  specimen. 

Latania  borbonica.  —  When  properly 
developed  this  Palm  has  large  fan-shaped 
leaves,  and  occupies  considerable  space 
owing  to  the  length  of  the  leaf  stalks.  Before 
the  introduction  of  the  Kentias  this  was  the 
most  popular  of  all  Palms,  but  on  account 
of  its  lack  of  grace  it  has  now  gone  out  of 
fashion.  It  is  native  of  China  and  Japan, 
and  may  be  grown  in  the  greenhouse  or  kept 
in  good  condition  for  a  long  time  in  a  room. 

Phoenix. — From  an  economic  standpoint 
the  most  valuable  is  the  Date  Palm  (Phoenix 
dactylifera),  but  in  a  small  state  it  is  not 
ornamental.  Some  kinds  are,  however,  of 
considerable  value  for  decorative  purposes, 
notably  P.  canariensis,  that  forms  a  bold, 
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wide-spreading  plant  with  long,  much-divided 
leaves,  while  P.  reclinata  and  P.  rupicola  are 
also  very  pretty.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
Palms  is  the  small-growing  Phoenix  Roebe- 
linii.  It  is  exceedingly  graceful  and  of  good 
constitution.  Though  of  comparatively  re- 
cent introduction  seeds  have  lately  been 
imported  in  quantities,  so  that  neat  little 
plants  may  now  be  obtained  cheaply. 

Rhapis  flabelliformis. — This  Palm  pro- 
duces numerous  suckers  and  in  time  forms  a 
clump.  Its  leaves  are  of  firm,  leathery  tex- 
ture, and  it  will  thrive  even  in  a  draughty 
part  of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 


The  Oleander. — This  old-fashioned  green- 
house shrub,  which  is  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  from  the  Mediterranean  region  to 
Britain  about  the  year  1596, 
deservedly  shows  signs  of  re- 
gaining its  former  popularity. 
On  the  continent  the  plants 
as  a  whole  flower  much  more 
freely  than  in  this  country, 
presumably  owing  to  a  greater 
abundance  of  sun,  and  the 
consequent  better  ripening  of 
the  wood.  However,  plants 
can  be  made  to  bloom  freely 
in  this  country,  even  though 
we  may  have  to  give  them  a 
little  more  care  and  attention 
to  secure  well -ripened  shoots 
than  our  continental  neigh- 
bours. Only  those  fortunate 

enough     to    have    seen    big 

bushes   of    the    Oleander 

10   feet   to   20  feet  high,   in 

flower  at  Hyeres  and  similarly 

favoured  localities  can  realise 

their    beauty     to     the     full. 

Although  a  greenhouse  plant 

in  most  parts  of  this  country 

the  Oleander  is  one  of  those 

plants  which  may  be  fittingly 

included  in  a  list    of   tender 

plants    for   "  a  warm    corner 

outside,"     notably      in     the 

sunny  south-west. 

Oleanders  are  readily  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  inserted 

in  jars  of  water  in  the  green- 
house, under  a  bell-glass   or 


hand-light,  during  spring  and  summer. 
Layering  the  growths  is  sometimes  practised 
when  the  plants  are  growing  out  of  doors  in 
sheltered  positions.  Suitable  soil  for  potting 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  three  parts  fibrous 
loam,  one  part  Jeaf-mould,  a  sprinkling  of 
bone-meal  or  dried  cow  manure,  and  ample 
coarse  sand  to  keep  the  compost  porous. 
Spring  is  the  season  for  potting  the  plants. 
For  the  first  two  or  three  years  annual 
potting,  each  time  into  a  larger  pot,  is 
necessary,  but  afterwards,  as  the  plants 
increase  in  size  and  age,  the  necessity  for 
giving  them  larger  pots  decreases ;  potting 
once  in  from  three  to  five  years  is  then 
sufficient,  as  old-established  plants  flower 
better  in  comparatively  small  pots  when 
liberally  fed  with  liquid  manure.  Old  plants 


The  Fan-leaved  Palm  (Latania  borbonica)  in  flower. 
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which  have  become  too  large  for  the  green- 
house may  be  cut  hard,  back,  when  new 
growths  are  forming,  in  the  autumn,  after 
flowering,  and  repotted  in  the  spring  in 
the  same  size  pot. 

Oleanders  require  the  protection  of  a  cool 
greenhouse  in  winter.  Towards  the  end 
of  May  stand  the  plants  outside  in  sunny 
positions  until  the  flower  buds  are  nearly 
ready  to  expand,  some  time  from  about  the 
end  of  June  until  September,  then  return 
them  to  the  greenhouse.  Oleanders  delight 
in  ample  supplies  of  water,  including  liquid 
manure  in  summer.  Almost  at  the  same  time 
as  the  inflorescence  commences  to  develop 
at  the  end  of  a  shoot  several  young  growths 
push  out  from  the  base  of  the  flower  stem. 
These  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  noticed, 
or  they  will  develop  at  the  expense  of  the 
flowers. 

Any  pruning  or  shortening  of  the  growths 
deemed  necessary  should  be  done  after 


flowering  in  autumn.  Keep  the  plants 
growing  steadily  in  winter,  with  ample  light, 
and  sufficient  heat  to  keep  out  frosts,  but 
not  sufficient  to  excite  the  plants  to  make 
long,  sappy  shoots.  Specimen  Oleanders  in 
large  pots  and  tubs  are  very  useful  for  plac- 
ing on  walks  and  elsewhere  in  summer  in 
company  with  Hydrangeas,  Agapanthuses, 
etc. 

There  are  varieties  of  Oleander  with 
single,  semi-double,  and  double  flowers. 
These  comprise  a  fairly  wide  range  of  colours, 
including  white,  shades  of  rose,  pink,  salmon, 
yellow,  crimson  and  purple.  On  the  conti- 
nent named  varieties  are  more  numerous 
than  in  this  country.  A  useful  selection  of 
ten  sorts  consists  of  album  grandiflorum, 
Madame  Dubois,  atropurpureum,  Docteur 
Golfin,  Aurantiacum,  Amabile,  Edouard 
Andre,  Professor  Duchartre,  splendens 
giganteum  and  flavescens.  Variegatum,  with 
pretty  striped  leaves,  is  a  useful  foliage  plant. 


Abutilons. — These  plants  are  usually 
propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  once  a 
stock  has  been  secured,  but  to  make  a  com- 
mencement seed  should  be  sown  in  warmth 
in  early  spring.  From  seed  sown  in  February 
the  plants  will  develop  into  flowering  speci- 
mens the  same  year.  The  seed  germinates 
irregularly,  therefore  sow  thinly  to  allow 
the  earliest  seedlings  to  be  pricked  out  as 
soon  as  they  become  large  enough. 

Planting  Bulbs  in  Grass.  —  Various 
methods  are  recommended  for  planting  bulbs 
in  grass.  Some  people  make  holes  with  a 
crowbar  and  insert  one  or  more  bulbs  with 
a  little  soil  in  each  hole  ;  others  make  holes 
with  a  trowel,  and  some  dig  up  spadefuls  of 
turf  and  place  the  bulbs  beneath  ;  but  a 
better  method  than  all  is  to  remove  all  the 
turf  over  a  given  area,  dig  or  fork  the  sur- 
face, then  scatter  the  bulbs  broadcast  in  as 
natural  a  manner  as  possible,  afterwards  in- 
serting them  with  a  trowel  where  they  lie. 
After  treading  the  ground  and  levelling  the 
surface,  the  turf  can  be  replaced,  watered, 
and  rolled,  and  the  result  will  be  a  healthy 
and  informal  group  of  bulbs.  A  few  small 
patches  should  be  planted  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  main  group. 


The  Use  of  Goal  Ashes.— After  they 
have  been  passed  through  a  fine  sieve  ashes 
may  be  used  in  various  ways.  Where  gar- 
den paths  have  to  be  made  the  clinkers  and 
cinders  make  a  good  foundation,  and  if  3  or 
4  inches  of  the  finer  material  are  placed  on  the 
top,  and  kept  well  rolled,  they  soon  form  a 
good  walk.  If  a  few  inches  of  ashes  are 
spread  on  land  where  the  Chrysanthemums, 
etc.,  are  to  pass  the  summer  in  pots,  they 
will  effectually  prevent  the  ingress  of  worms. 
If  the  greenhouse  stage  is  first  covered  with 
corrugated  iron  and  2  inches'  depth  of  sifted 
ashes  are  spread  over  it,  such  plants  as 
ferns,  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  etc.,  will  not 
only  grow  better,  but  need  less  watering. 
Ashes  are  also  suitable  for  forming  a  bed  in 
which  pots  containing  Azaleas,  Cytisus, 
Camellias,  etc.,  may  be  plunged  to  the  rims 
when  these  are  put  in  the  open  air  in  June, 
while  as  a  covering  for  newly  potted  bulbs 
ashes  are  almost  equal  to  coco-nut  fibre  or 
tan.  During  severe  frosts  a  few  shovelfuls 
of  ashes  placed  near  the  stems  of  hardy 
Fuchsias,  Pentstemons,  or  Dahlias  will  often 
ensure  their  safety.  They  are  useful  also 
for  placing  on  the  soil  above  clumps  of 
Lily  bulbs. 
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Hard-wooded    Plants 


THE  term  "  hard- wooded  "  is  applied 
to  an  extensive  section  of  green- 
house plants  characterised  by  par- 
ticularly hard  wood,  and  for  the  most  part 
with  delicate,  hair-like  roots.  For  their  suc- 
cessful cultivation  a  liberal  proportion  of 
peat  is  necessary  in  the  potting  compost. 
Though  the  wood  is  so  very  hard  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  popular  name,  many  of  them, 
especially  such  as  some  of  the  Heaths,  are 
comparatively  small.  Half  a  century  ago 
hard-wooded  plants  occupied  a  far  more 
important  position  in  gardens  than  they  do 
at  the  present  day.  This  was  the  time  when 
large  specimen  plants  formed  a  prominent 
feature  at  exhibitions.  Now  their  glory  is 
departed,  the  public  prefers  plants  of  quicker 
growth  and  having  less  exacting  cultural 
requirements. 

Though   large   specimens   are   now   rarely 
met    with,    hard-wooded    plants     have    not 


altogether  disappeared  from  gardens  ;  some 
are  still  grown  in  considerable  numbers, 
though  generally  in  the  shape  of  neat  little 
bushes  rather  than  large  ones. 

Azalea. — The  most  popular  at  the  present 
day  are  Indian  Azaleas,  Epacris,  some 
Heaths,  and  two  or  three  Boronias.  The 
first  place  is  undoubtedly  held  by  the  Indian 
Azalea,  of  which  many  thousands  are  dis- 
posed of  in  a  single  season.  Practically  all 
the  Indian  Azaleas  seen  in  this  country  are 
grown  in  Belgium,  and  sent  here  in  the  shape 
of  neat  little  plants  grafted  on  a  clean  stem 
a  few  inches  high.  Most  of  them  come  over 
in  September  and  October,  for  it  has  been 
found  that  they  feel  the  check  of  removal 
less  at  that  season  than  at  any  other. 

In  purchasing  Azaleas  it  is  essential  to 
obtain  them  from  a  reliable  source,  for, 
though  they  are  sometimes  offered  very 
cheaply,  one  does  not  know  to  what  vicissi- 


Indian  Azalea  well  grown  in  flower-pot. 
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tudes  they  may  have  been  subject,  and 
failures  with  them  may  occur. 

In  Belgium  they  are  grown  in  beds  in  the 
open  ground,  and  for  convenience  of  carriage 
are  just  lifted  with  their  mass  of  roots  and 
tightly  packed  in  baskets.  In  this  way  a 
hundred  plants  may  be  sent  in  a  fair-sized 
basket,  whereas  if  they  were  in  pots  a  much 
greater  space  would  be  required.  As  a  rule, 
nurserymen  in  this  country  pot  them  imme- 
diately on  receipt,  so  that  when  offered  for 
sale  they  are  already  potted.  This  brings 
one  to  the  point  that  if  a  few  are  required 
by  far  the  better  plan  is  to  purchase  them 
in  this  country,  whereas  when  buying  by 
hundreds  it  is  advisable  to  obtain  from  the 
source  of  their  origin. 

As  sent  over,  most  of  the  plants  have  a 
large  mass  of  fibrous  roots,  which  are  freely 
produced  in  the  light,  spongy  soil  in  which 
these  plants  are  grown.  At  first  glance  it 
appears  as  if  the  plants  will  require  very 
large  pots,  but  in  practice  it  is  found  that 
good  specimens  can  be  accommodated  in 
pots  from  5  inches  to  6  inches  in  diameter. 
This  i§  effected  by  removing  some  of  the  out- 
side roots,  which  may  be  done  without 
injuring  the  plant,  while  the  ball  of  earth 
may  be  pressed  closely  together,  so  that  it 
occupies  considerably  less  space  than  before. 
A  mixture  of  peat  and  sand  forms  the  com- 
post used  in  potting,  though  little  is  needed  ; 
it  must,  however,  be  worked  down  firmly, 
a  thin  rammer  made  of  wood  being  very 
useful  for  the  purpose. 

When  potted,  a  thorough  watering  through 
a  rose  must  be  given,  and  the  plants  placed 
in  a  frame  or  in  the  greenhouse.  For  a 
little  while  they  need  to  be  kept  somewhat 
warm  and  shaded  in  order  to  help  them 
to  become  established  after  their  check. 
Moistening  with  the  syringe  two  or  three 
times  a  day  in  bright  weather  is  also  of 
great  service. 

After  the  flowering  season  is  over  Azaleas 
require  to  be  treated  just  as  carefully  as 
before,  otherwise  the  next  season's  display 
of  flowers  will  be  a  meagre  one.  Directly 
the  blossoms  are  past,  any  straggling  shoots 
should  be  shortened  and  growth  encouraged 
by  keeping  them  in  the  warmest  part  of  the 
greenhouse  and  syringeing  frequently.  If 
they  need  repotting  it  should  be  done  directly 


the  fresh  shoots  start,  using  peat  and  sand 
pressed  down  very  firmly.  However,  annual 
repotting  is  by  no  means  necessary  ;  if  the 
roots  and  drainage  are  in  good  condition, 
they  will  go  for  years  without  repotting. 
In  this  case  an  occasional  watering  during 
the  growing  season  with  weak  manure  and 
soot  water  combined  is  of  great  service.  It 
should  only  be  used  when  clear. 

After  growth  is  completed  Azaleas  may  be 
placed  out  of  doors  in  order  to  ripen  the 
shoots,  and  assist  in  the  formation  of  flower 
buds.  At  that  time  especially  they  must 
not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water, 
while  syringeing  in  the  evenings  of  hot  days 
is  helpful.  The  best  place  for  them  in  the 
summer  is  on  a  hard  ash  bottom,  the  sides 
of  the  pots  being  protected  from  the  sun 
by  means  of  coco-nut  refuse.  In  this  way 
not  only  is  watering  economised,  but  the 
delicate  hair-like  root  fibres  do  not  feel  the 
influence  of  the  sun.  The  caution  as  to 
watering  is  particularly  necessary  in  showery 
weather  alternated  with  hot  sunshine,  as 
the  soil  may  appear  to  be  quite  wet  on  the 
surface,  whereas  the  ball  of  earth  may  be 
dry. 

While,  as  above  stated,  most  of  the  Indian 
Azaleas  are  sent  here  as  grafted  plants  on 
clean  stems,  a  practice  has  sprung  up  within 
the  last  few  years  of  growing  dwarf  plants 
from  cuttings.  Only  a  few  varieties  with 
small  flowers  are  treated  in  this  way,  that 
most  generally  grown  being  Hexe,  with 
hose-in-hose  blossoms  of  ruby-crimson  colour. 
Little  bushes  of  this  variety  in  4-inch  pots 
are  very  pleasing  when  laden  with  blossom. 
Most  of  the  popular  varieties  of  Indian 
Azaleas  have  more  or  less  double  flowers, 
though  there  are  still  a  few  good  single 
kinds.  Some  of  the  best  Azaleas  are  Apollo, 
scarlet ;  Comtesse  Eugenie  de  Kerchove, 
white,  striped  red  ;  Deutsche  Perle,  white, 
early  ;  Dr.  D.  Moore,  deep  rose  ;  Edmond 
Vervaene,  claret-red  ;  Haerensiana,  rose, 
edged  white  ;  J.  T.  D.  Llewellyn,  rose,  car- 
mine centre  :  Madame  Hermann  Seidel, 
white  ;  Madame  Petrick,  rose  ;  Niobe,  ivory 
white  ;  President  Oswald  de  Kerchove,  pink, 
blotched  carmine  ;  Professor  Welters,  rose, 
light  border,  deep  centre  ;  Roi  de  Hollande, 
red  ;  Spitfire,  brilliant  red  ;  vervaeneana, 
pink  and  white  ;  and  Vuylstekeana,  crimson. 
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Boronia. — The  Boronias  are  a  free-flower- 
ing race  of  small-growing  shrubs,  natives  of 
Australia.  Of  the  different  species  Boronia 
raegastigma  is  justly  valued  for  the  sake  of 
the  delicious  fragrance  of  its  small,  drooping, 
bell-shaped  flowers,  chocolate 
without  and  yellowish  within. 
It  blooms  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year. 
A  second  kind — B.  elatior — 
is  later  in  flowering,  being  at 
its  best  as  a  rule  in  April. 
The  drooping  flowers  of  this, 
which  are  very  freely  borne, 
are  of  bright  rosy-red  colour. 
In  B.  heterophylla  the  flowers 
are  purplish  and  lie  close  to 
the  steins.  They  are  borne 
in  spring.  Boronias  are  pro- 
pagated by  means  of  cuttings, 
formed  of  the  half-ripened 
shoots  whenever  they  are 
available,  say  about  the  end 
of  May  or  in  June.  The  pots 
prepared  for  their  reception 
must  be  filled  to  within  a 
couple  of  inches  of  the  top 
with  broken  crocks,  the  upper 
layer  being  very  small.  Upon 
this  is  placed  a  mixture  of 
peat  and  silver  sand,  which 
has  been  passed  through  a 
sieve  with  a  J-inch  mesh, 
and  thoroughly  incorporated 
together.  This  must  be 
pressed  down  very  firmly  and 
the  pot  finished  off  with  a 
thin  layer  of  pure  sand.  The 
cuttings,  for  which  1J  inches 
is  a  very  suitable  length,  are 
severed  at  a  joint  with  a 
sharp  knife,  when  they  are 
ready  for  insertion.  In  dib- 
bling them  in,  care  must  be 
taken  that  each  cutting  is 
securely  fixed  in  position  and 
not  overcrowded.  The  pot,  being  filled, 
is  watered  through  a  fine  rose,  in  order 
to  settle  everything  in  its  place,  and 
then  covered  with  a  bell-glass.  After  this 
it  should  be  placed  in  the  warmest  part  of 
the  greenhouse  and  kept  shaded  until  the 
cuttings  are  rooted,  which  will  take  some 


considerable  time.  As  soon  as  they  are  well 
rooted,  the  cuttings  are  potted  singly  in 
small  pots,  using  the  same  kind  of  compost. 
When  sufficiently  advanced  they  may  be 
shifted  into  larger  pots.  For  this  shift  the 


The  rose-purple  Boronia  heterophylla. 

peat  must  not  be  sifted,  but  broken  up  with 
the  hand.  Pots  3J  inches  in  diameter  are 
suitable,  and  from  these  the  plants  can  be 
shifted  into  5-inch  ones  in  the  second  season. 
The  points  of  the  young  plants  should  be 
pinched  out  two  or  three  times  in  order  to 
ensure  bushy  specimens.  Though  this  is 
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Australian  Fuchsia  (Correa  cardinalis). 


the  method  of  increasing  the  Boronia 
it  is  not  often  followed  by  the  amateur, 
owing  to  the  care  and  experience 
necessary  to  ensure  success  and  the 
fact  that  good  flowering  plants  can 
be  purchased  at  a  comparatively  cheap 
rate.  When  flowering  plants  are  ob- 
tained they  must  be  properly  supplied 
with  water  and  shaded  from  the  sun. 
When  their  beauty  is  over  they  are 
cut  back  to  about  half  their  height. 
This  leads  to  the  formation  of  new 
shoots  ;  when  this  happens  the  plants 
are  repotted,  using  quite  clean  pots, 
a  size  larger  than  before.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  pots  are  effectually  drained 
by  means  of  broken  crocks.  The  peat 
and  sand,  which  must  not  be  sifted, 
should  be  pressed  down  very  firmly, 
and  especial  care  taken  that  the  ball 
of  earth  is  not  buried  deeper  in  the 
soil  than  it  was  before.  After  the 
plants  are  potted  they  are  kept  in  the 


greenhouse.  They  may  be  stood  out  of 
doors  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
in  order  to  ripen  the  wood  and  ensure  the 
production  of  flower  buds.  Nut  only  do  the 
cultural  directions  herewith  given  apply  to 
Boronias,  but  to  most  of  the  other  hard- 
wooded  plants. 

Ghorizema. — The  Chorizemas  are  pretty 
free-flowering  plants,  with  small  Pea-shaped 
flowers.  The  best  are  C.  cordata,  red  and 
yellow  ;  C.  cordata  lutea,  yellow  ;  C.  Chand- 
leri,  orange  and  red ;  and  C.  Lowii,  of  a 
brighter  red  than  the  others,  tinged  with 
orange.  All  flower  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months.  Seeds  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced, and  from  these  young  plants  can  be 
raised ;  in  other  respects  their  propagation 
and  cultural  requirements  are  the  same  as 
that  detailed  for  Boronias.  Chorizema  cor- 
data is  of  a  somewhat  loose  habit,  and  ^oks 
well  when  trained  to  the  end  of  the  greenhouse. 

Correa. — The  Australian  Fuchsias,  as  the 
Correas  are  popularly  termed,  are  rather 
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Flowers  of  Epacris. 

upright-growing  shrubs  with  drooping  blos- 
soms. Correa  cardinalis,  with  handsome  red- 
coloured  blossoms  in  winter  and  spring,  is 
the  best.  It  needs  the  same  treatment  as 
the  preceding. 

Growea.  —  There  are  two  species  of 
Crowea,  namely,  C.  latifolia,  also  known  as 
C.  saligna,  which  forms  a  free-growing  bushy 
plant,  with  somewhat  upright  shoots  clothed 
with  Willow-like  leaves.  The  clear  rose- 
coloured  blossoms,  about  1|  inches  in  dia- 
meter, are  produced  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  during  winter  and  early  spring.  A 
second  kind,  C.  angustifolia,  is  of  slender 
growth,  while  the  flowers  are  also  paler.  It 
comes  into  bloom  about  the  time  that  C. 
latifolia  is  past  its  best.  Cultural  require- 
ments are  the  same  as  for  Boronia. 

Epacris. — The  Epacris  very  much  re- 
sembles some  members  of  the  Heath  family, 
and  the  cultural  requirements  are  about  the 
same.  The  blossoms  vary  from  white  to 
red,  and  are  borne  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance along  the  erect  shoots.  Individually 
they  are  rather  small  and  tubular  in  shape, 
50 


but  owing  to  their  profusion  they  make  a 
good  show.  The  plants  should  be  cut  back 
hard  after  flowering,  and  their  subsequent 
treatment  is  much  the  same  as  that  recom- 
mended for  Boronia.  The  different  forms 
of  Epacris  flower  in  winter  and  spring. 

Erica. — This  typifies  the  extensive  Heath 
family  which  forms  such  a  striking  feature 
of  South  African  vegetation  ;  several  of  them 
are  popular  as  decorative  plants  in  this 
country.  Among  the  best  known  and  most 
generally  cultivated  are  Erica  caffra,  white, 
winter ;  E.  candidissima,  white,  spring ; 
E.  cavendishiana,  yellow,  spring  and  early 
summer  ;  E.  cerinthoides,  scarlet,  summer  ; 
E.  gracilis,  purple,  autumn  ;  E.  hyemalis, 
white  and  rose,  winter ;  E.  melanthera, 
mauve,  winter ;  E.  persoluta  alba,  white, 
spring ;  E.  propendens,  lilac,  spring ;  E. 
spenceriana,  pinkish- lilac,  spring  ;  E.  ventri- 
cosa,  purplish-rose,  summer ;  and  E.  will- 
moreana,  rosy-pink,  late  winter.  In  the 
method  of  propagation  and  general  cultural 
requirements  these  Ericas  may  be  treated 
as  recommended  for  Boronia.  except  that 


Winter-flowering  Heath  (Erica  hyemalis  alba). 
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those  whose  blossoms  are  over  in  late  autumn 
and  winter  should  not  be  cut  down  until  the 
spring. 

Eriostemon. — A  neat,  free-flowering  race 
of  Australian  shrubs,  all  of  which  have 
white  starry  blossoms  borne  in  great  pro- 
fusion in  spring.  The  treatment  given  to 
hard-wooded  plants  generally  suits  them 
well,  except  that  they  are  all  the  better  for 
a  little  loam  mixed  with  the  potting  com- 
post. If  large  plants  are  required,  those 
that  have  finished  flowering  can  be  shifted 
on  into  larger  pots  without  being  cut  back. 

Leschenaultia  biloba  major. — This,  a 
Heath-like  plant,  at  once  arrests  attention 
by  reason  of  the  rich  blue  colour  of  its 
blossoms,  which  are  borne  in  spring.  While 
the  general  treatment  recommended  for 
Boronia  will  suit  it,  Leschenaultia  should 
not  be  stood  out-of-doors  during  summer, 
but  is  best  kept  in  a  light,  airy  greenhouse. 

Metrosideros  floribunda. — This  is  also 
known  as  Callistemon  salignus  (Bottle-brush 
plant).  One  of  the  few  hard- wooded  plants 
that  have  increased  in  popularity  within 
recent  years.  It  figures  largely  at  the 
summer  exhibitions,  where  its  bright-coloured 
flowers  and  their  peculiar  conformation  are 
much  admired.  .  The  blossoms  are  disposed 
in  a  cylindrical-shaped  spike,  and  as  each  has 
a  number  of  long,  prominent  filaments,  the 
resemblance  to  a  bottle-brush  is  very  marked. 
The  colour  is  deep  scarlet.  The  cultivation 
of  Metrosideros  has  been  largely  taken  up 
by  nurserymen  on  the  Continent,  most  of 
the  plants  shown  either  as  bushes,  pyramids 
or  standards  being  obtained  from  that 
source.  It  is  propagated  from  cuttings  of 
the  half-ripened  shoots  as  advised  for 
Boronia ;  established  plants  benefit  by  a 
mixture  of  one-third  loam  in  the  potting 
compost.  When  the  plants  have  done 
flowering  they  must  not  be  cut  back  hard, 
but  simply  have  any  straggling  shoots 
shortened  and  the  old  flower  clusters  re- 
moved. If  repotting  is  needed  it  should  be 
done  immediately  after  flowering,  but  large 
plants  will  keep  in  good  health  for  two  or 
three  years  without  being  disturbed  at  the 
roots. 

Polygala  dalmaisiana. — A  free-growing 
shrubby  plant  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height, 
clothed  with  pretty  glaucous  leaves.  The 


showy  rosy-purple  flowers,  borne  in  late 
winter  and  spring,  resemble  in  shape  those 
of  the  Pea.  Treat  as  advised  for  Boronia. 

Rhododendron.  —  There  are  two  quite 
distinct  sections  of  greenhouse  Rhododen- 
drons :  first,  those  that  are  natives  of  the 
Himalayas  and  the  varieties  raised  there- 
from ;  and  secondly,  the  garden  forms 
obtained  from  several  species  natives  of  the 
Malayan  Archipelago.  The  first-named  set 
are  nearly  hardy  and  may  be  placed  out  of 
doors  for  the  summer.  They  bloom  in 
spring,  then  make  fresh  growth  and  set  their 
flower  buds  for  another  year.  They  will 
stand  for  years  without  repotting  if  given 
an  occasional  stimulant  during  the  growing 
season.  If  they  need  repotting  this  should 
be  done  directly  the  blossoms  are  past. 
Peat  and  sand  pressed  down  very  firmly 
suit  them  well.  To  this  section  belong  such 
well-known  kinds  as  R.  ciliatum,  Countess 
of  Derby,  Countess  of  Haddington,  Dal- 
housiae,  Edgeworthii,  Exoniense,  forsteri- 
anum  fragrantissimum,  Lady  Alice  Fitz- 
william,  sesterianum  and  veitchianum.  The 
flowers  of  most  of  these  are  white  or  blush, 
and  fragrant. 

Tube-flowered  Rhododendrons,  which  is 
the  name  frequently  applied  to  the  hybrid 
forms  obtained  by  the  crossing  of  species 
from  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  are  some- 
times referred  to  as  javanico-jasminiflorum 
hybrids,  these  two  kinds  being  the  first  from 
which  cross-bred  sorts  were  obtained.  This 
class  of  Rhododendron  needs  the  warmest 
part  of  the  greenhouse  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
thermometer  should  not  fall  below  50°  in 
winter.  In  warmth,  cuttings  of  the  half- 
ripened  shoots  are  not  at  all  difficult  to  root 
if  put  in  pots  of  peat  and  sand.  This  class 
of  Rhododendron  grows  more  or  less  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  so  that  cuttings  may  be 
put  in  whenever  available,  except  in  winter. 
Potting,  too,  may  be  carried  out  whenever 
the  plants  are  free  from  flowers — winter,  of 
course,  excepted.  They  maintain  a  scat- 
tered supply  of  bloom  throughout  the  year, 
instead  of  giving  a  mass  of  flowers  at  one 
particular  season.  Good  varieties  are  Aphro- 
dite, blush  ;  Brilliant,  scarlet  ;  Indian 
Yellow,  orange- yellow  ;  jasminifloruni  car- 
minatum,  carmine  ;  luteum  roseum,  satiny- 
rose  ;  Mrs.  Heal,  white. 
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WITHIN  recent  years  many  im- 
proved strains  of  annual  flowers 
have  been  obtained,  and  this  has 
led  to  their  being  more  freely  used  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  greenhouse.  They 
are  remarkably  showy,  and  in  some  cases, 
at  least,  if  care  is  taken  in  the  removal  of 
decaving  flowers  and  other  minor  details, 
they  retain  their  beauty  for  a  considerable 
time.  A  further  recommendation  is  that 
they  come  into  blossom  a  few  months  after 
seed  is  sown. 

The  choice  of  those  available  for  growing 
in  pots  is  extensive  and  a  selection  of  the 
best  is  herewith  given. 

Balsam. — This,  of  which  the  botanical 
name  is  Impatiens  Balsamina,  has  long 
been  a  favourite  with  gardeners.  From  the 
original  species  double-flowered  forms  have 
been  evolved,  that  known  as  the  Camellia- 
flowered  Balsam  being  the  finest.  In  order 
to  succeed  with  the  Balsams  a  certain 
amount  of  care  is  necessary.  They  are  raised 
from  seeds  sown  during  the  first  half  of 
April  in  a  temperature  of  55°  to  70°.  Ger- 
mination takes  place  quickly,  and  as  soon  as 
the  young  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle 
they  should  be  potted  singly  in  small-  pots, 
covering  the  stem  as  far  as  the  pair  of  seed 
leaves.  A  light  rich  soil,  such  as  three  parts 
fibrous  loam  to  one  part  each  of  leaf -mould 
and  decayed  manure,  with  a  free  sprinkling 
of  sand,  is  suitable.  It  must  only  be  pressed 
down  moderately  firmly.  By  the  time  they 
are  ready  for  shifting  into  the  flowering  pots 
the  weather  will  be  warmer  and  the  plants 
will  do  well  in  a  frame.  As  the  pots  get  full 
of  roots  manure  water  or  fertiliser  should  be 
given  occasionally.  Balsams  may  be  flowered 
in  pots  6  or  7  inches  in  diameter.  Some 
prefer  to  grow  three  plants  in  a  larger  pot, 
and  thus  obtain  larger  specimens.  When 
this  method  is  practised  the  plants  ought, 
at  their  first  potting,  to  be  in  triangular 
fashion  round  the  edge  of  the  pot,  4  or  4£ 
inches  in  diameter.  From  these  they  can 
be  shifted  into  their  flowering  pots  without 
disturbing  the  roots. 

Celosia. — There  are  two  distinct  species 


of  Celosia,  namely,  the  Cockscomb  (Celosia 
cristata)  and  the  more  graceful  Celosia 
pyramidalis  or  plumosa.  Both  are  valuable 
decorative  plants  for  the  greenhouse,  and 
perfectly  distinct  from  all  others.  Owing  to 
its  quaint  appearance  the  Cockscomb  always 
arrests  attention,  the  large  velvety  flower- 
heads  being  so  unlike  anything  else.  The 
inflorescences  of  the  Cockscomb  of  old  were 
rich  crimson,  and  that  tint  is  still  the  most 
striking.  There  are,  however,  varieties  of 
yellow,  orange  and  mixed  shades  of  colour. 
Celosia  pyramidalis  or  plumosa  is  used  a  good 
deal  for  summer  bedding,  as  well  as  for 
greenhouse  decoration.  In  this  some  of  the 
tints  are  almost  crude  in  their  colouring. 
They  are  of  numerous  shades  of  yellow, 
scarlet  and  crimson.  The  cultural  require- 
ments of  the  Celosias  are  much  the  same  as 
those  above  detailed  for  the  Balsam.  For 
the  Cockscomb,  however,  pots  6  inches  in 
diameter  are  large  enough,  indeed,  good 
plants  may  be  accommodated  in  5-inch 
pots.  Celosia  pyramidalis  may  be  sown  in 
March,  April  or  May,  according  to  the  time 
they  are  required  to  flower.  Seeds  sown 
about  midsummer  will  produce  plants  that 
are  in  full  beauty  late  in  the  summer,  when 
they  are  often  much  appreciated.  Pots  5 
and  6  inches  in  diameter  are  suitable. 

Glarkia. — During  late  years  a  great  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  the  several  varieties 
of  Clarkia,  a,nd  instead  of  their  being  looked 
upon  as  annuals  only  for  the  open  ground 
they  are  now  largely  grown  for  spring  flower- 
ing in  the  greenhouse.  For  this  purpose  the 
several  forms  of  Clarkia  elegans  are  most 
appreciated.  They  reach  a  height  of  3  feet, 
and  the  shoots  become  wreathed  with  blos- 
soms throughout  the  greater  part  of  their 
length.  The  double  flowers  are  preferable 
for  pots,  and  there  are  now  many  charming 
shades  of  colour,  embracing  white,  pink, 
salmon,  scarlet,  and  crimson.  For  spring 
flowering  seeds  are  sown  in  the  first  half  of 
September  and  the  young  plants  grown 
during  the  winter  in  a  glasshouse  where  they 
are  just  safe  from  frost.  They  must  have 
plenty  of  air,  and  be  grown  as  sturdily  as 
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possible.  Pots  6  inches  in  diameter  are 
suitable  for  Clarkias,  and  if  some  of  the 
most  vigorous  are  put  into  these  pots  in 
autumn,  and  the  others  left  until  March 
before  being  repotted,  a  succession  of 
flowers  will  be  kept  up'' in  May  and  June. 
The  dwarfer  varieties  of  Clarkia  pulchella  are 
also  well  suited  for  pots,  but  they  are,  as  a 
rule,  chiefly  grown  in  the  outdoor  garden. 

Lobelia. — Lobelia  tenuior  is  a  handsome 
plant  resembling  a  tall,  large-flowered  form 
of  the  popular  bedding  Lobelia  speciosa. 
If  raised  from  seed  sown  in  slight  warmth  in 
March  Lobelia  tenuior  forms  a  showy  feature 
in  the  greenhouse  during  the  summer  months. 
The  seed,  which  is  very  small,  should  be 
sown  in  a  well-drained  pot,  and  when  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough  they  are  pricked 
out  singly  into  a  flower  pan  or  box.  The 
next  move  is  to  put  five  or  six  of  these 
young  plants  into  a  5-inch  pot,  which  they 
will  soon  fill,  and  then  commence  flowering. 


Photo  :  y.  Carter  &•  Co. 


Mignonette  Crimson  Victoria. 


Clarkia,  a  favourite  annual  for 
the  greenhouse. 

This  Lobelia  is  of  loose  habit  of  growth,  and 
as  the  flower  stems  lengthen  they  need  sup- 
port, which  is 
readily  effected  by 
inserting  four  neat 
sticks  at  the  edge 
of  the  pot,  equally 
distant  from  each 
other,  and  pass  a 
strand  of  neutral- 
tinted  raffia 
around  the  sticks 
from  one  to  the 
other.  This 
Lobelia  is  also 
seen  to  advantage 
when  grown  in 
suspended  b  a  s  - 
kets.  The  flowers 
are  large,  flat, 
and  of  beautiful 
bright  blue  colour- 
ing. 

Mignonette. — 
The  delicious 
fragrance  of  this 
well-known 
annual  causes  it  to 
be  widely  appre- 
ciated, whether  in 
the  open  ground 
or  under 


Good     flowering 
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plants  are  always  in  demand  in  early  spring, 
and  to  obtain  them  the  seed  is  sown  early 


Double  Wallflower. 

in  September.  Pots  5  inches  in  diameter 
are  suitable  for  the  purpose.  They  must  be 
quite  clean,  effectually  drained,  and  filled  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  a  compost 
made  up  chiefly  of  loam  lightened  by  a  little 
broken  brick  rubble,  leaf-mould  and  sand, 
In  filling  the  pots  the  mixture  must  be  pressed 
-down  very  firmly,  as  this  assists  in  maintain- 
ing sturdy  growth.  The  surface  having  been 
made  level,  a  few  seeds  are  sown  thereon, 
and  lightly  covered  with  similar  compost. 
Water  must  be  very  sparingly  applied,  both 
before  the  young  plants  make  their  appear- 
ance and  until  the  pots  are  well  filled  with 
roots.  A  good  place  for  the  pots  in  which 
the  seed  is  sown  is  in  a  frame,  and  the  plants 
may  be  kept  there,  providing  plenty  of  air 
is  given,  until  sharp  frosts  threaten.  The 
seedlings  should  be  thinned  down  to  about 
half  a  dozen  in  each  pot ;  three  good  plants 
are  quite  enough  to  leave  finally,  but  it  is 
as  well  to  allow  for  a  few  dying  off.  During 
winter  a  light  airy  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  is 
the  best  place  for  them.  With  the  return 
of  spring  the  plants  make  rapid  progress, 
especially  if  they  are  then  assisted  by  occa- 
sional doses  of  liquid  manure.  Some  varieties 


especially  adapted  for  pots  are  Machet, 
Miles 's  Spiral,  and  the  selections  which  the 
different  seedsmen  name  after  themselves. 

Nemesia. — Few  annuals  have  made  such 
a  rapid  advance  in  popular  favour  within  the 
last  few  years  as  Nemesia,  a  fact  that  scarcely 
occasions  surprise,  as  great  improvements 
have  been  effected  among  varieties  of  this 
flower.  It  is  difficult  to  know  which  to 
admire  most,  the  large- flowered  forms,  with 
blossoms  varying  in  colour  from  white  to 
crimson,  the  various  orange  and  scarlet 
shades  being  particularly  telling,  or  the 
smaller  Gem  class,  of  which  Blue  Gem  is  the 
most  charming.  For  the  embellishment  of 
the  greenhouse  in  spring  the  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  autumn  as  recommended  for  Clark  ia, 
the  seedlings  being  grown  in  the  same  way, 
5-inch  pots  being  large  enough.  A  mixture 
of  loam,  leaf -mould  and  sand  suits  them  well. 
Some  grow  one  plant  in  each  flower-pot, 
others  place  five  or  six  in  a  pot.  The  last 
will  flower  earlier  and,  as  in  the  case  of  single 
plants,  they  must  be  stopped  once  or  twice 
in  order  to  ensure  bushy  specimens.  By 
sowing  one  or  two  lots  at  intervals  in  spring 
a  succession  may  be  kept  up  for  a  long  time. 


Butterfly  Flower  or  Schizanthus. 
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Nicotiana. — The  various  forms  of  Nico- 
tiana  or  Tobacco,  with  flowers  varying  from 
white  to  crimson  or  purple,  should  be  sown 
early  in  March  in  slight  warmth.  If  the 
young  plants  are  pricked  of?  into  pots  of  light 
soil  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle, 
and  subsequently  potted  singly,  they  will, 
if  repotted  as  becomes  necessary,  form  good 
flowering  plants  by  midsummer.  The  pots 
in  which  they  are  to  bloom  may  be  from  6 
to  8  inches  in  diameter.  When  at  their 
best  they  make  a  good  show  and  maintain 
a  succession  of  blossom  until  late  autumn. 
As  the  pots  become  full  of  roots  an  occasional 
application  of  fertiliser  is  very  beneficial. 

Rhodanthe. — Rhodanthe  Manglesi  is  an 
exceedingly  pretty  everlasting  flower,  native 
of  Australia.  Both  the  white  and  pink 
forms  are  fitted  for  growing  in  pots,  and 
splendid  specimens  grown  in  this  way  may 
be  frequently  seen  in  Covent  Garden  Market 
during  summer.  The  seed  is  sown  in  the 
greenhouse  early  in  March,  using  a  compost 
of  loam,  leaf- mould  and  sand.  When  large 
enough  to  handle  about  eight  of  the  seed- 
lings should  be  dibbled  in  each  5-inch  pot, 
in  which  they  must  be  allowed  to  flower. 
They  need  a  light  position  in  the  greenhouse 
or  frame. 

Schizanthus. — There  is  no  other  annual 
so  popular  for  greenhouse  decoration  as  the 
Schizanthus,  or  Butterfly  Flower.  It  figures 
largely  at  the  various  exhibitions  held  in 
spring  and  early  summer,  and  there  are  very 
few  gardens  in  which  it  is  not  freely  grown. 
Seed  may  be  sown  in  August  or  September  in 
a  mixture  of  three  parts  loam  to  one  of  leaf- 
mould  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand.  The 
seed  pots  are  placed  in  a  frame,  and  when  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough  they  should  be 
potted  singly.  After  this  they  may  be  kept 
in  the  frame  until  the  nights  get  very  cold, 
when  they  are  better  in  the  greenhouse,  but 
they  must  have  a  light  position  and  plenty 
of  air.  When  the  young  plants  are  about 
2  inches  high  the  points  should*  be  pinched 
out  to  encourage  a  lusty  habit.  From  the 
small  pots  the  plants  should  be  shifted  into 
pots  4 1  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  these 
into  the  flowering  pots,  which  may  be  from 
6  to  8  inches  in  diameter.  If  the  plants  are 
needed  early  the  most  advanced  may  be 
repotted  finally  before  winter,  though  this 


work  is  usually  done  in  February.  By 
potting  at  different  times  a  succession  of 
bloom  may  be  kept  up.  The  soil  must  only 
be  pressed  down  moderately  firm.  For 
flowering  throughout  summer  the  seeds 
should  be  sown  at  different  times  in  spring, 
treating  the  young  plants  as  advised  for 
those  sown  in  autumn.  Schizanthus  form 
good  basket  plants  for  conservatory  or  green- 
house decoration. 

Stock. — The  fragrance  of  the  different 
Stocks  causes  them  to  be  general  favourites. 
Though  they  are  more  generallv  regarded  as 
flowers  for  the  open  ground,  they  are  very 
desirable  under  glass,  especially  during  the 
autumn,  winter  and  spring  months.  For 
this  purpose  there  are  now  several  suitable 
selections,  a  good  type  of  the  East  Lothian 
being  among  the  best.  For  autumn  flowering 
the  seeds  are  sown  in  April,  and  the  plants 
grown  in  good  soil.  For  spring  the  better 
way  is  to  sow  in  July  and  keep  the  plants  in 
a  frame  under  as  hardy  conditions  as  pos- 
sible. A  tall-growing  Stock  suitable  for 
winter  flowering  is  Beauty  of  Nice,  with 
pink  blossoms.  This  should  be  sown  in  July, 
and  will  flower  well  in  6-inch  pots. 

Torenia. — A  pretty  race  of  free-flowering 
annuals.  The  best  are — Fournieri,  a  purple 
and  white  flower,  and  Bailloni,  of  which  the 
blossoms  are  yellow  with  purple  throat. 
They  form  a  pleasing  summer  feature  in  the 
greenhouse  if  treated  as  recommended  for 
Lobelia  tenuior. 

Wallflowers. — Wallflowers  are  so  uni- 
versally met  with  out  of  doors  that  they  are 
often  neglected  for  greenhouse  decoration. 
Those  known  as  Double  German  Wallflowers 
are  very  attractive  under  glass  in  late  winter 
and  early  spring.  They  form  erect-growing 
plants  about  18  inches  high,  of  which  the 
terminal  half  consists  of  a  dense  spike  of 
large,  richly  coloured,  highly  fragrant  blos- 
soms. Seed  may  be  sown  in  June  or  July, 
and  the  plants  grown  on  in  as  sturdy  a 
manner  as  possible.  For  these  vigorous-grow- 
ing Wallflowers  pots  6  inches  in  diameter 
are  required.  Cheiranthus  Kewensis  is  a 
valuable  Wallflower  for  the  greenhouse  in 
spring :  the  flowers  are  of  various  shades 
of  colour.  Seeds  are  sown  in  June,  and 
during  summer  the  plants  are  grown  in  a 
cold  frame. 
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The    Gold    Greenhouse 


BY  cold  greenhouse  is  meant  one  with- 
out any  heating  apparatus  whatever, 
consequently  all  the  plants  grown 
there  must,  in  order  to  give  satisfaction,  be 
quite  hardy.  This  restriction  applies  only  to 
the  colder  months  of  the  year,  for  the  ordinary 
greenhouse  plants  such  as  Fuchsias,  Pelar- 
goniums, tuberous  Begonias,  and  many  others 
need  no  fire  heat  during  summer.  Decorative 
plants  of  this  class  can  be  purchased  so 
cheaply  during  late  spring  that  if  it  is  pre- 
ferred the  house  may  be  made  gay  with 
them  in  the  summer,  while  at  other  seasons 
hardy  plants  must  be  depended  upon.  The 
charm  of  a  cold  greenhouse  devoted  to  Alpine 
plants  is  referred  to  elsewhere,  but  apart 
from  these  many  plants  of  more  robust 
character  are  of  great  service  for  the  un- 
heated  greenhouse,  among  them  being  some 
hardy  shrubs  grown  in  pots.  The  Winter 
Jasmine  (Jasminum  nudiflorum)  is  one  of 
these,  and  if  the  shoots  are  spurred  back 
after  flowering,  and  the  plants  stood  out  of 
doors  during  the  summer,  they  will  keep 
in  health  for  vears  and  flower  freely.  The 
Laurustinus  is  another  shrub  suitable  for 
the  cold  greenhouse,  more  especially  the 
variety  lucidum.  The  hardy  Heaths,  too, 
are  very  bright  and  cheerful  during  winter, 
for  both  Erica  carnea  and  E.  mediterranea 
hybrida  will,  if  lifted  carefully  and  potted 
in  the  autumn,  blossom  under  glass.  The 
different  forms  of  Veronica  speciosa  are 
also  satisfactory  under  similar  treatment, 
providing  the  winter  is  not  too  severe. 

Bright  winter  effects  are  also  afforded  by 
the  attractive  fruits  of  different  shrubs.  Of 
the  smaller  kinds,  and  therefore  most  suited 
for  the  greenhouse,  may  be  mentioned 
Pernettyas  of  different  sorts,  of  which  the 
berries  vary  in  colour  from  white  to  purple, 
and  Aucuba  japonica  vera,  a  compact,  green- 
leaved  kind,  which  bears  bright  scarlet  berries 
in  great  profusion. 

As  spring  advances,  some  of  the  flowering 
shrubs  that  bloom  naturally  early  in  the 
season  can  be  recommended  for  the  cold 
greenhouse.  Though  the  flowers  naturally 
do  not  open  so  soon  as  those  given  even  slight 


warmth,  they  anticipate  their  usual  season 
of  blooming  out  of  doors.  Of  suitable  shrubs 
may  be  mentioned  Azalea,  Lilac,  Deutzia, 
Magnolia  stellata,  Spiraea  arguta,  and  some 
of  the  smaller  Rhododendrons,  such  as 
dahuricum,  Early  Gem,  and  praecox. 

Of  suitable  plants  other  than  shrubs  that 
flower  in  the  depth  of  winter  are  Christmas 
Roses  and  sometimes  Wallflowers,  while 
later  on  we  have  Primulas  of  different  sorts, 
Forget-me-Nots,  Daisies,  etc. 

Bulbs,  of  course,  contribute  largely  to  the 
embellishment  of  the  cold  greenhouse,  for 
the  majority  of  them  are  hardy.  Apart  from 
such  well-known  flowers  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Crocuses,  Narcissi,  and  Snowdrops,  there  are 
Scilla  bifolia,  Scilla  sibirica  and  its  white 
variety,  Chionodoxa  Luciliae,  Chionodoxa 
Sardensis,  and  the  bulbous-rooted  forms  of 
Iris. 

Many  plants  of  a  more  or  less  tuberous 
nature,  such  as  Anemones,  hardy  Cyclamens, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Solomon's  Seal,  Dielytra 
spectabilis.  and  Spiraeas  may  also  be  in- 
cluded. If  hardy  plants  alone  are  depended 
upon,  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  is  a 
somewhat  dull  season  in  the  cold  green- 
house, but  many  annuals,  if  sown  in  pots 
in  spring,  will  flower  beautifully  in  due 
course.  Of  such  may  be  recommended 
Candytuft,  Lobelia,  Nemesia,  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii,  Erysimum  Peroffskianum,  Clarkia, 
Godetia,  Mignonette,  Nemophila,  Salpiglossis, 
Schizanthus,  and  Viscaria. 

There  are  times,  especially  during  winter, 
when  foliage  plants  are  much  appreciated, 
and  the  want  may  be  supplied  by  some  of 
the  hardy  evergreen  ferns,  especially  the 
many  varieties  of  Polypodium  vulgare  and 
the  Hart's  Tongue  Fern  (Scolopendrium). 
Sometimes  the  greenhouse  is  in  such  a 
shady  position  as  to  be  unsuitable  for  most 
flowering  plants,  in  which  case  by  far  the 
most  satisfactory  plan  is  to  grow  a  col- 
lection of  hardy  ferns,  selecting  those  that 
are  of  free  growth  rather  than  the  poor 
weakly  varieties,  of  which  so  many  are 
offered  in  nurserymen's  catalogues.  Ferns, 
both  deciduous  and  evergreen,  may  be 
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chosen  for  the  purpose,  as  the  young  unfold- 
ing fronds  of  the  former  are  most  attractive. 
The  forms  of  the  Lady  Fern  are  especially 
charming  in  spring.  When  repotting  is 
required,  it  should  be  done  in  spring,  just 
as  the  roots  become  active  and  before  the 
young  fronds  appear.  An  idea  generally 


prevails  that  these,  as  well  as  other  ferns, 
need  a  lot  of  peat  in  the  compost,  but 
this  is  quite  a  fallacy,  as  they  thrive  in 
a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf -mould  and  sand. 
They  do,  however,  need  thoroughly  effective 
drainage  and  copious  supplies  of  water  in 


The    Gold    Frame 


IF  a  cold  frame  is  available  it  will  be 
found  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the 
greenhouse,  for  it  may  be  used  in 
spring  for  the  accommodation  of  plants  that 
are  past  their  best,  and  yet  are  too  delicate 
to  be  turned  out  of  doors.  Even  hardy 
plants  that  have  flowered  in  the  greenhouse 
are  all  the  better  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
frame,  as  if  put  directly  out  of  doors  they 
are  sure  to  suffer.  Furthermore,  many 
plants  that  are  being  cultivated  for  the 
greenhouse  in  autumn  and  winter,  such  as 
Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Cyclamen,  etc.,  may 
be  grown  in  a  far  more  satisfactory  manner 
in  a  cold  frame  during  the  summer  months 
than  in  the  greenhouse  itself.  If  the  plants 
are  placed  on  a  cool  ash  bottom  they  are 
less  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insect  pests  in 
a  frame  than  in  the  greenhouse.  For  the 
plants  above  mentioned  it  is  preferable  to 
place  the  frame  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
sun  does  not  shine  upon  it  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day.  At  the  same  time  a  reason- 
able amount  of  sunshine  is  necessary,  as 
if  too  much  shaded  the  plants  become 
"  drawn "  and  weak.  Overhanging  trees 
must,  of  course,  be  avoided. 

The  question  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  air 
in  the  frame  is  an  important  one,  though 
frequently  neglected ;  the  ordinary  sliding 
lights  are  frequently  pushed  down  a  little 
way  from  the  top,  with  the  result  that  the 
plants  towards  the  bottom  of  the  frame  get 
little  air.  This  leads  to  weakened  growth 
and  consequent  paucity  of  flowers.  A  good 
way  of  giving  air  is  to  tilt  the  lights  alter- 
nately from  the  top  and  bottom,  thus  allow- 
ing a  free  circulation  of  air  among  ail  the 
plants. 

It  is  also  beneficial  to  the  plants  if  the 


lights  are  removed  altogether  during  gentle 
rains,  which  do  so  much  good  to  vegetation 
in  general. 

During  hot  weather  watering  should,  if 
possible,  be  done  in  the  evening  and  be 
followed  by  gentle  syringe! ng.  Apart  from 
its  value  for  the  summer  accommodation  of 
winter-flowering  plants,  a  cold  frame  is 
useful  for  the  propagation  during  summer 
of  various  soft-wooded  plants,  such  as 
Fuchsia,  Heliotrope,  Lantana,  Abutilon.  and 
many  others.  Throughout  the  summer  cut- 
tings formed  of  the  young  shoots  will  strike 
root  without  fire  heat.  The  frame  may  also 
be  utilised  for  the  propagation  of  many 
hardy  shrubs  which  conform  to  the  same 
mode  of  treatment. 

For  striking  cuttings  the  frame  must  be  kept 
close  and  shaded  from  the  sun's  rays  until 
they  root,  when  air  must  be  gradually  given. 

In  the  autumn,  too,  the  frame  will  be 
found  extremely  useful  for  the  reception  of 
plants  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  provide 
accommodation  in  the  greenhouse.  When 
tender  plants  are  first  taken  under  cover 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  shortage  of  room,  and 
then  the  frame  comes  in  handy.  When  the 
Chrysanthemums  are  over  space  may  then 
be  found  in  the  greenhouse  for  many  plants 
that  have  hitherto  been  sheltered  in  the 
frame.  A  frame  is  equally  useful  for  the 
reception  of  bulbs  in  pots  after  their  removal 
from  ashes  or  coco-nut  refuse  out  of  doors. 
When  the  tops  push  through  the  soil  the 
pots  must,  of  course,  be  removed  from  the 
plunging  material,  and  a  cold  frame  forms 
a  very  suitable  stepping-stone  between  the 
open  ground  and  the  greenhouse. 

The  Gold  Frame  in  Winter.— When 
the  frame  is  used,  as  is  often  done,  for  the 
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protection  of  tender  plants  throughout  the 
winter,  there  are  a  few  important  matters 
to  bear  in  mind.  In  the  first  place  watering 
must  be  very  carefully  carried  out,  other- 
wise an  excess  of  moisture  may  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm.  Plants  in  a  cold  frame 
should  only  be  watered  when  they  really 
need  it,  and  in  carrying  out  the  work  as 
little  water  as  possible  should  be  spilt. 
Watering  is  best  carried  out  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  allow  the  superabundant  moisture 
to  dry  up  before  night.  With  tender  plants 
in  a  frame  one  has  always  to  be  prepared 
for  sharp  frost,  which,  unless  precaution  is 
taken,  may  do  much  damage.  If  the  frame 
is  of  wood,  at  the  approach  of  winter  it 
ought  to  be  banked  round  with  straw, 
leaves,  Bracken,  or  litter  of  some  kind,  for 
it  is  useless  to  put  heavy  coverings  on  the 
glass  when  the  frost  has  but  to  penetrate 
a  single  board  at  the  sides.  Mats,  old  sacks, 
pieces  of  carpet,  or  similar  things  may  be 
laid  over  the  glass.  In  the  event  of  con- 
tinued frost  a  little  additional  covering  will 


be  needed,  and  for  this  purpose  some  dry 
loose  straw  is  as  good  as  anything. 

Treatment  of  Frozen  Plants. — Should 
the  plants  become  frozen,  nothing  can  be 
done  while  the  frost  lasts,  but  when  the 
thaw  comes  some  care  in  their  treatment 
is  needed.  However  mild  the  weather  may 
become,  if  the  plants  are  frozen  the  frame 
should  not  be  uncovered  or  the  lights  opened 
for  two  or  three  days,  by  which  time  the 
plants  will  in  all  probability  have  thawed. 
Then  give  a  little  air  by  slightly  tilting  the 
lights,  but  do  not  uncover  the  frame  to 
admit  the  sunlight  for  two  or  three  days 
afterwards.  In  this  way  even  tender  plants 
may  be  safely  brought  through  a  severe 
spell  of  frost.  An  excess  of  moisture  is  to 
be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  but  what- 
ever care  be  taken  it  is  damp  rather  than 
frost  that  is  most  injurious.  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, for  instance,  suffer  greatly  from 
damp  if  they  are  wintered  in  a  cold  frame, 
and  they  rarely  come  through  the  ordeal  in 
a  satisfactory  manner. 


Hydrangeas  in  Pots. — Amateurs  some- 
times fail  with  Hydrangeas  grown  in  pots, 
though  similar  plants  may  be  quite  a  success 
in  the  garden.  One  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  shoots  are  not  properly  ripened  during 
summer  and  early  autumn.  If  the  plants 
are  kept  in  the  greenhouse  all  the  year 
round,  the  young  stems  continue  to  make 
growth,  and  do  not  harden.  Such  stems 
cannot  produce  flowers.  From  June  until 
the  end  of  September,  should  the  latter 
month  be  fine,  stand  the  plants  in  the  open, 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  This  ensures  the 
growth  formed  earlier  in  the  year  being 
properly  ripened,  and  if  the  plants  are  kept 
rather  dry  during  winter  in  cold  frames  they 
ought  to  flower  well  the  following  spring. 
Previous  to  starting  them  into  growth 
merely  remove  the  soft  tips  of  the  shoots  ; 
harder  pruning  than  this  has  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  number  of  flowers,  as  these  are 
produced  from  the  ripened  growths  previously 
alluded  to. 

American  Blight. — Unfortunately,  most 
people  are  only  too  familiar  with  this  disease 


of  Apple  trees  and  ornamental  Crabs,  there- 
fore a  very  short  description  will  suffice. 
The  injury  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  insect 
called  Schizoneura  lanigera,  which  punctures 
the  young  branches,  causing  them  to  swell 
and  crack.  Colonies  of  insects,  which  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  weather  by  the 
well-known  white  wool-like  covering,  congre- 
gate in  the  crevices,  which  gradually  extend 
and  form  canker-like  patches.  On  the 
approach  of  severe  weather  the  insects  arc 
said  to  descend  beneath  ground  and  hibernate 
on  the  roots.  If  steps  are  not  taken  to 
eradicate  this  pest,  the  trees  are  soon  per- 
manently injured.  A  good  way  of  dealing 
with  the  disease  is  to  mix  a  strong  solution 
of  soft  soap  and  paraffin,  and  apply  the 
mixture  to  each  patch  during  summer  by 
means  of  a  stiff  paint  brush.  During  winter 
a  considerable  amount  of  good  may  be  done 
by  spraying  the  trees  with  a  caustic  wash. 
Some  people  use  pure  paraffin  for  the  wounds 
on  the  branches  during  summer,  but  inex- 
perienced persons  will  find  the  soft  soap 
mixture  safer. 
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Round    the    Year   in    the    Garden;    What   to    do 
early   in    November 


AMONG    THE    FLOWERS 

PLANTING  Roses.— This  is  the  most 
suitable  period  of  the  whole  year  for 
planting  Roses,  provided  the  ground  has 
already  been  thoroughly  prepared.  If  it  has 
not,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  undertaking 
this  important  part  of  Rose  cultivation. 
Choose  a  time  when  the  soil  is  not  sticky 
from  recent  rain,  for  it  is  better  to  defer  the 
work  for  a  week  or  so  than  to  plant  when 
the  soil  is  wet.  Be  careful  to  make  the  holes 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  roots 
when  the  latter  are  spread  out.  As  regards 
depth,  be  guided  by  the  mark  of  the  soil 
on. the  stems,  which  will  indicate  the  depth 
at  which  the  plants  were  growing  in  the 
nursery,  and  plant  them  slightly  deeper. 
All  damaged  roots  should  be  cut  off  cleanly, 
and  the  soil  trodden  firmly.  Standard 
Roses  ought  to  be  staked  and  tied  before 
the  holes  are  filled  in,  thus  preventing  any 
damage  to  the  roots.  It  is  most  important 
that  manure  is  kept  from  actual  contact 
with  the  roots. 

Strong  Growths  on  Roses.  —  Many 
varieties  of  Roses  growing  as  standards 
and  bushes  make  strong  shoots  during  late 
summer  and  autumn,  and  in  many  instances 
these  will  be  cut  back  when  pruning  time 
comes.  But  it  is  better  to  shorten  such 
shoots  now  if  they  are  not  to  be  retained 
for  pegging  down,  etc.  Cut  them  back  to 
about  2  feet ;  this  does  not,  of  course,  refer 
to  Ramblers  and  Climbing  Roses,  which 
flower  on  the  growth  made  the  previous 
year. 

Layering  Clematises. — The  propagation 
of  Clematises  is  readily  effected  by  means 
of  layers  put  down  now.  Prepare  some 
gritty  soil  and  place  it  round  the  base  of 
each  plant  to  be  dealt  with.  Select  the 
strongest  shoots  in  a  convenient  position 
and  remove  a  few  leaves,  make  a  slanting 
cut  half-way  through  the  stem,  and  passing 
through  a  joint,  and  peg  the  cut  part  firmly 
into  the  prepared  soil,  so  that  the  "  tongue  " 
is  opened  in  the  process. 


Rockeries. — Now  is  a  suitable  time  to 
undertake  the  construction  of  a  rockery. 
The  aspect  of  the  greater  part  of  the  rockery 
ought  to  be  sunny,  and  the  site  chosen  must 
not  be  too  close  to  large  trees.  Do  not  use 
too  much  stone,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
arrange  the  rocks  as  naturally  as  possible, 
always  remembering  that  a  rockery  is 
supposed  to  be  an  imitation — however  poor 
— of  Nature  itself. 

IN   THE   GREENHOUSE 

Chrysanthemums. — These  are  commenc- 
ing to  make  their  annual  display  now,  and 
every  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
blossoms  in  presentable  condition  over  as 
long  a  period  as  possible.  The  greatest 
enemy  is  damp,  which  soon  spoils  the  blooms  ; 
do  not  spill  water  about  more  than  is  un- 
avoidable. Excessive  heat  is  harmful,  but 
during  damp  and  foggy  weather  the  pipes 
should  be  kept  warm,  while  ventilation 
should  be  given  also. 

Salvias. — Salvia  splendens  associates  well 
with  most  Chrysanthemums,  and  as  it  is 
very  free  rooting,  it  requires  more  water 
than  the  majority  of  greenhouse  plants  at 
this  season.  Frequent  doses  of  liquid 
manure  given  in  a  well-diluted  form  are  of 
considerable  assistance. 

Peach  Trees. — Remove  the  leaves  as 
they  fall,  and  if  the  trees  were  not  pruned 
after  the  crop  was  gathered  they  may  be 
attended  to  any  time  from  now  until  the 
end  of  January.  Remove  old  growths 
wherever  they  can  be  replaced  by  young, 
well-ripened  wood.  This  is  a  very  import- 
ant matter  in  the  cultivation  of  Peaches,  for 
if  the  trees  are  not  kept  well  supplied  with 
young  growth  good  crops  cannot  be  ex- 
pected. Trees  trained  to  walls  should  be 
taken  down,  so  that  the  walls  may  be  lime- 
washed. 

Vines. — These  may  soon  be  pruned  in 
vineries  destined  to  produce  an  early  crop, 
but  the  average  amateur  allows  his  Vines 
to  start  naturally  early  in  March,  and  from 
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such  rods  the  leaves  are  now  falling.  If  red 
spider  or  mealy  bug  has  been  in  evidence 
during  the  summer,  it  will  prevent  the 
spread  of  trouble  if  the  fallen  leaves  are 
gathered  up  and  burnt  every  day. 

Climbers. — If  climbing  plants  in  the 
greenhouse  are  so  situated. that  they  obstruct 
the  light  to  the  detriment  of  plants  growing 
in  pots,  it  is  advisable  to  thin  out  the  shoots 
to  remedy  this.  Such  thinning  must  not  be 
overdone,  however,  as  this  is  not  the  correct 
time  for  the  chief  pruning  of  these  climbers. 

Chimney  Campanula. — This  is  a  favour- 
ite for  flowering  in  pots,  and  where  the  com- 
mendable practice  of  planting  out  for  the 
summer  is  followed  the  plants  may  now  be 
lifted  and  potted.  It  is  essential  to  lift 
carefully  so  as  to  have  a  good  ball  of  soil 
adhering  to  the  roots,  and  the  size  of  pots 
used  must  be  governed  by  the  extent  of 
this.  Keep  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame  for 
the  winter,  giving  water  as  required. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN 
Planting  Fruit  Trees. — Now  is  the  time 
to  undertake  the  work  of  planting,  although 
it  is  frequently  carried  out  during  open 
weather  through  the  winter  and  until 
March.  But  the  advantages  of  autumn 
planting  are  now  generally  well  understood, 
besides  which,  where  the  trees  have  to  be 
purchased  from  a  nursery,  those  first  in  the 
field  get  the  best  choice.  Do  not  plant 
when  the  soil  is  unfit  to  work,  as  trees 
arriving  during  such  times  will  take  no 
harm  if  they  are  "  heeled  "  in  by  the  roots 
in  a  corner,  to  await  the  arrival  of  more 
propitious  weather  conditions. 

Standard  Apples.  —  These  are  usually 
planted  in  orchards,  but  sometimes  in  the 
garden  also.  They  should  never  be  placed 
closer  than  20  feet  one  from  another,  and 
many  varieties  need  a  good  deal  more  room 
than  this.  Strong  stakes  must  be  placed  to 
them  before  the  roots  are  covered,  thus 
avoiding  possible  damage.  Standard  Plums 
may  be  planted  rather  closer. 

Pyramids  and  Bushes. — Apples  in  this 
form  should  be  planted  from  10  to  12  feet 
apart,  Pears  the  same,  unless  grafted  on  the 
Quince,  when  a  couple  of  feet  less  may  be 
allowed.  Plums  and  Cherries  will  do  well  at 
10  feet  each  way.  Pyramids  will  be  best 


staked,  but  bushes,  unless  very  large,  will 
not  need  it. 

Espaliers. — This  is  a  favourite  form  of 
tree  for  planting  alongside  garden  walks,  as 
they  occupy  little  space.  Both  Apples  and 
Pears  are  grown  as  horizontally  trained 
espaliers,  and  usually  with  excellent  results 
provided  due  attention  is  given.  The  trees 
need  a  good  deal  of  staking  and  tying  to 
keep  them  shapely.  A  reasonable  distance 
to  plant  is  15  feet  from  centre  to  centre. 

Points  to  Remember. — Sites  for  planting 
should,  if  possible,  always  be  prepared  some 
time  in  advance,  so  that  the  soil  has  time  to 
settle.  In  taking  out  the  holes  allow  suffi- 
cient room  for  the  roots  to  be  spread  out 
properly ;  the  jagged  ends  ought  to  be 
trimmed  with  a  sharp  knife.  Keep  some 
of  the  finest  soil  to  place  among  the  fibrous 
roots,  and  keep  them  at  their  respective 
levels.  Plant  at  the  same  depth  as  the 
trees  were  previously  or  slightly  deeper, 
and  tread  the  soil  firmly  around  the  roots. 
In  securing  the  trees  to  their  supports, 
place  some  material  between  the  string  and 
the  stems,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  bark, 
and  see  that  they  are  tied  firmly. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 
Globe  Artichokes. — In  most  districts 
these  must  be  afforded  a  certain  amount  of 
protection  during  winter.  The  old  stems 
should  now  be  cut  down,  and  any  weeds 
be  removed  before  applying  protective 
material.  This  may  consist  of  almost  any 
light  litter,  such  as  straw,  bracken,  or  dry 
tree-leaves.  Whatever  is  used,  pack  it 
around  the  crowns  well,  but  be  careful  not 
to  cover  the  centres  of  the  plants  entirely. 
Seakale. — Where  facilities  exist  for  the 
forcing  of  Seakale  under  glass  or  in  any  posi- 
tion where  heat  can  be  maintained,  roots 
may  be  lifted  now  for  the  purpose.  Trim 
off  the  smaller  roots  and  cut  them  into  6-inch 
lengths.  Stored  in  boxes  of  soil  through  the 
winter,  these  will  be  suitable  for  planting  in 
spring.  Although  Seakale  is  easy  to  force,  at 
this  early  date  the  produce  will  not  compare 
with  that  obtained  in  a  month's  time. 
Gentle  warmth  is  always  to  be  preferred 
to  excessive  heat. 

Broad  Beans. — Many  cultivators  have 
great  faith  in  sowing  Broad  Beans  now, 
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but  unless  the  soil  is  light  and  well  drained, 
the  practice  can  hardly  be  recommended. 
Moreover,  a  sheltered  position  should  invari- 
ably be  chosen.  Those  who  have  heavy  or 
wet  and  cold  soils  to  deal  with  will  be  well- 
advised  to  defer  sowing  until  the  New  Year. 
A  good  Longpod  variety  should  be  selected 
for  present  sowing. 

Ground- work.  —  Although  to  the  un- 
initiated the  winter  may  appear  to  be  a 
time  when  little  or  nothing  can  be  done, 
experienced  men  know  differently.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  during  this  period  the 
foundation  of  success  for  the  next  season 


is  laid.  The  preparation  of  the  soil  for 
various  crops  needs  a  good  deal  of  care  and 
forethought,  and  the  haphazard  man,  wrho 
treats  the  whole  garden  similarly,  and 
probably  defers  the  preparation  of  the 
various  plots  until  the  last  possible  moment, 
can  scarcely  hope  to  be  successful.  Speak- 
ing generally,  only  light  soils  should  be 
trenched  or  dug  at  this  season  ;  where  the 
land  is  heavy  it  is  best  left  until  early  spring. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  such  soil  should 
be  left  as  it  is  ;  throw  it  up  in  ridges  so 
that  the  frost  may  get  into  it,  and  the  labour 
will  certainly  not  be  lost. 


A  Trap  for  Slugs  and  Woodlice. — 
One  of  the  best  means  of  clearing  a  garden  of 
slugs  and  woodlice  is  to  use  flour,  beer,  and 
thin  pieces  of  wood  about  6  inches  by  3 
inches.  Moisten  one  side  of  the  wood  with 
beer,  shake  on  as  much  flour  as  will  stick, 
and  then  lay  these  among  the  plants  with 
the  flour  side  downwards.  In  the  rockery 
and  in  the  small  town  and  suburban  garden 
this  trap  will  prove  a  great  boon,  being  more 
effective  than  Lettuce  or  Cabbage  leaves  and 
pieces  of  Potato.  Each  morning  scrape  off 
the  slugs  and  woodlice  from  the  pieces  of 
board  with  an  old  table-knife  into  a  tin, 
and  subsequently  fill  the  tin  with  boiling 
water.  Once  a  week  is  usually  often  enough 
to  renew  the  beer  and  flour. 

Ghoisya  ternata. — This  shrub  will  per- 
haps be  better  recognised  as  the  Mexican 
Orange  Flower,  and  to  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  it  this  name  will  convey 
some  idea  of  the  blossoms.  It  needs  a  posi- 
tion that  is  somewhat  sheltered  from  the 
north  and  east,  especially  in  cold  districts.  It 
flowers  early  in  summer,  and  in  some  seasons 
in  the  autumn  also.  The  plant  being  ever- 
green, and  with  ornamental  foliage,  it  is 
useful  for  planting  against  warm  walls,  for 
even  when  not  in  bloom  the  Choisya  is 
quite  an  attraction. 

"  Feathery  "  Chrysanthemums.— There 
are  many  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  hav- 
ing blossoms  distinct  altogether  from  the 
usual  form  of  flower.  The  florets  are  feathery 
or  thread-like,  giving  the  plants  quite  a 
novel  appearance ;  and  as  they  do  not 


appear  to  be  extensively  grown,  a  few  in  the 
greenhouse  will  never  fail  to  attract  atten- 
tion. They  require  the  same  cultivation  as 
the  varieties  usually  grown  for  decorative 
purposes,  but  they  need  not  be  given  pots 
larger  than  7  inches  in  diameter.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a  dozen  of  the  most  distinct  varie- 
ties :  Alice  Carter,  bronze  and  gold  ;  Bertie 
Bindon,  white  ;  Crimson  Tangle,  gold  re- 
verse ;  Golden  Shower ;  Houppe  Fleurie, 
yellow  and  red  ;  Jitsujetui,  pink  ;  King  of 
Plumes,  golden  yellow  ;  Little  Herr,  crim- 
son ;  Mrs.  Filkins,  yellow ;  Sam  Cos  well, 
pink  ;  Sparkler,  Indian  red  and  gold  ;  and 
White  Thread. 

Australian  Acacias. — The  owner  of  a 
ccol  greenhouse  would  do  well  to  remember 
the  Australian  Acacias  when  making  a 
selection  of  plants,  for  they  are  of  consider- 
able decorative  value,  not  difficult  to  grow, 
and  require  little  fire  heat.  A  greenhouse 
from  which  frost  is  just  excluded  suits  ad- 
mirably for  these  plants,  whilst  the  addition 
of  a  little  extra  heat  hastens  the  period  of 
flowering  if  so  desired.  They  thrive  in  equal 
parts  of  loam  and  peat  with  sand,  but  must 
have  thorough  drainage.  After  flowering, 
cut  the  branches  back  moderately  hard  and 
keep  the  greenhouse  rather  close  and  moist 
for  a  few  weeks.  When  the  young  shoots 
are  about  \  inch  long  any  necessary  repotting 
should  be  done.  About  the  end  of  June  the 
plants  may  be  stood  in  the  open  air  in  a 
sunny  position  until  September.  Good  kinds 
to  grow  are  A.  armata  and  its  variety  angusti- 
folia,  A.  hastulata,  A.  leprosa,  A.  Riceana. 
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Lady's  Slipper  Orchids  (Cypripedium)  in  an  amateur's  greenhouse. 
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ORCHIDS  are  by  common  consent 
regarded  as  the  aristocrats  of  the 
floral  world.  Certainly  some  of 
them  command  higher  prices  than  any 
other  class  of  plants,  yet  many  of  them 
are  quite  within  the  limits  of  the  ama- 
teur with  a  moderate  purse.  There  is  a 
widespread  idea  that  Orchids  require  such 
special  conditions  and  unremitting  attention 
as  to  be  totally  unfitted  for  the  amateur 
with  only  a  single  glasshouse  at  command. 
Of  course,  if  a  house  can  be  devoted  solely 
to  Orchids  a  greater  measure  of  success  may 
reasonably  be  anticipated,  but  the  possessor 
of  a  solitary  greenhouse  may  grow  many 
of  the  simpler  kinds  quite  satisfactorily. 
At  the  present  day  a  large  number  of  hybrid 
Orchids — those  raised  by  cross-breeding — are 
in  cultivation,  and  many  of  them  possess 
greater  vigour  than  the  Orchids  that  are 
imported.  For  cultural  purposes,  Orchids 
are  classified  as  Warm,  Intermediate  and 
Cool  House  kinds.  This  division  is  most 
essential,  as  attempts  to  grow  cool  and  warm 


house  kinds  in  the  same  greenhouse  will  only 
end  in  failure.  Although  good  results  can 
be  obtained  by  growing  a  few  Orchids  among 
a  miscellaneous  selection  of  plants,  a  better 
method  is  to  devote  a  glasshouse  to  them. 
An  Ideal  House  for  Orchids. — A  moder- 
ately low  span-roofed  house  running  from 
north  to  south  ought,  if  possible,  to  be 
selected.  Two  stages  are  needed  :  one,  raised 
a  few  feet  above  the  hot-water  pipes,  should 
be  covered  with  shingle  or  coke-breeze  ;  the 
other  may  rest  on  pots  or  bricks,  to  bring 
it  to  the  desired  distance  from  the  roof. 
They  are  often  made  of  unpainted  battens 
in  order  that  moisture  may  be  preserved. 
A  rainwater  tank  offers  a  valuable  supply 
of  soft  water,  and  the  floors  should  be  of 
ashes  or  some  such  material,  while  the  bare 
earth  ought  to  be  left  underneath  the  stages. 
Here  may  be  planted  such  plants  as  Pilea 
muscosa, ferns, etc., but  they  are  not  necessary, 
except  for  the  sake  of  appearance.  The  size 
of  the  house  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the 
collection.  A  single  house  may  be  divided 
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into  three  compartments,  thus  enabling  each 
class  of  Orchids  to  be  grown  therein.  That 
near  the  heating  apparatus  will  be  the  warm 
house,  the  next  intermediate,  and  the  last 
one  the  cool  house.  In  the  following  table 
of  temperatures  approximate  figures  are 
given  for  general  guidance,  but  during  sun- 
shine they  will  be  exceeded  considerably, 
and  during  frosty  weather  a  few  degrees 
lower  than  the  minimum  will  do  no  harm. 

TEMPERATURES,  DEGREES  (FAHRENHEIT) 

WINTER 

Day  Night 

Warm  house     .        .        .    65°— 70°  60° 

Intermediate  house  .        .    60°— 65°  58° 

Cool  house       .          .        .    52°— 55°  48° 

SPRING   AND   AUTUMN 

Day  Night 

Warm  house  .  .  .  68°— 75°  65° 
Intermediate  house  .  .  65°— 70°  60° 
Cool  house  .  .  .  60°— 65°  55° 

SUMMER 

Day  Night 

Warm  house  .  ...  75°— 80°  70° 
Intermediate  house  .  .  70°  65° 

Cool  house         ...         65°  55° 

The  maximum  should  be  reached  at  mid- 
day, and  the  lowest  temperatures  recorded 
during  the  night. 

Shading. — Light  is  an  important  factor 
in  Orchid-growing,  nevertheless  the  house 
must  be  fitted  with  roller  blinds,  which  can 
be  let  down  when  necessary.  Permanent 
shading  ought  never  to  be  employed,  except 
for  the  ends  of  houses  or  on  side-lights  where 
such  exist.  Blinds  may  be  made  of  canvas, 
or  laths  (known  as  lath  roller  blinds),  and 
should  be  raised  a  few  inches  above  the  roof 
by  means  of  iron  supports  or  parallel  rafters. 
Careful  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  shading, 
for  though  the  plants  need  protection  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  the  blinds  should 
never  remain  down  when  the  weather  is  dull 
and  gloomy.  If  lath  blinds  are  chosen,  they 
can  be  lowered  in  the  winter,  when  the  nights 
are  cold  and  frosty,  thus  economising  fire 
heat,  but  those-  made  of  canvas  should  be 
taken  off  in  October,  thoroughly  dried,  and 
stored  until  the  following  March.  The  cool 


house  is  the  first  to  require  shading,  then  the 
warm  and  intermediate  houses  respectively. 
Cattleyas.  Dendrobiums,  and  similar  Orchids 
enjoy  a  little  more  sunlight  than  Odonto- 
glossums,  Disas,  etc.,  but  the  observant 
cultivator  will  soon  master  these  and  many 
other  details. 

Every  house  ought  to  be  provided  with 
top  and  bottom  ventilators.  When  admit- 
ting air,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  a 
direct  current  passing  over  the  plants. 

How  and  When  to  Repot. — The  proper 
time  to  repot  an  Orchid  is  when  fresh  roots 
are  seen  at  the  base  of  the  new  growths, 
irrespective  of  season,  perhaps  excepting 
the  months  of  November  and  December. 
No  plant  ought  to  be  disturbed  unless  a 
larger  pot  is  needed,  or  the  soil  has  become 
unsuitable  through  over-watering,  etc.  Clean 
pots  and  crocks  are  essential.  When  re- 
potting, some  of  the  old  pseudo-bulbs  may 
be  removed  ;  four  or  at  most  five  should 
be  left  behind  each  growing  point.  If  the 
Orchid  is  a  choice  one  the  older  pseudo- 
bulbs  may  be  potted  up,  and  will  soon  make 
plants  if  they  possess  a  live  bud.  The  front 
portion  of  the  plant  is  not  disturbed  to  any 
great  extent,  and  in  dealing  with  small 
Cypripediums,  Odontoglossums,  etc.,  that 
have  filled  their  pots  with  roots  no  disturb- 
ance is  needed  ;  they  are  repotted  intact, 
in  a  pot  two  sizes  larger.  Each  plant  must 
be  made  firm,  without  in  any  way  injuring 
the  roots,  and  when  the  work  is  finished  the 
compost  should  be  on  a  level  with  the  rim 
of  the  pot  for  most  Orchids,  but  for  Calanthes, 
Cypripediums,  and  Zygopetalums  it  ought 
to  be  just  below  in  order  to  allow  for 
watering. 

Compost  for  Orchids. — The  chief  in- 
gredients employed  in  repotting  an  Orchid 
are  as  follow  :  Peat — This  is  now  difficult 
to  procure,  but  when  available  it  should  be 
broken  up  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  and  all  the  sticks  removed.  Os- 
munda  and  Polypodium  fibres  have  largely 
taken  the  place  of  peat,  and  are  not  so  waste- 
ful. All  the  pieces  of  root  must  be  picked  out, 
and  cut  up  into  inch  lengths  with  a  pair  of 
shears.  Sphagnum  moss  needs  cutting  up 
in  the  same  manner,  but  first  of  all  the 
weeds  and  rubbish  must  be  taken  out. 
Turfy  loam  is  broken  up  similarly  to  peat, 


A   Lady's  Slipper  Orchid  (Cypripedium  fairieanum). 
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and  when  the  dust  has  been  sifted  out  it  is 
ready  for  use.  Partly  decayed  oak-leaves 
are  occasionally  wanted,  and  these  are 
collected  in  the  autumn  and  stored  in  a  dry 
shed.  They  are  first  rubbed  through  a  half- 
inch  sieve,  then  the  fine  particles  are  re- 


Flower  raceme  of  Aerides. 

moved  by  a  sieve  of  finer  mesh,  which  leaves 
a  nice  flaky  material  that  some  Orchids 
greatly  appreciate. 

Watering  and  Spraying.  — When  giving 
an  Orchid  water,  regard  must  be  paid  to  the 
season,  and  the  activity  of  the  plant.  Rain- 
water should  always  be  used.  Newly  potted 
specimens  are  for  the  first  few  weeks  watered 
sparingly  through  a  fine  rose  on  the  spout  of 
the  can,  but  when  root  action  becomes  fairly 
vigorous  the  supply  can  safely  be  increased. 


For  watering  Orchids  generally  an  ordinary 
spouted  can  is  used.  When  Orchids  are 
rooting  and  growing  freely  they  must  never 
be  allowed  to  get  dry,  but  when  the  season's 
growth  is  completed  water  is  given  less 
frequently. 

Newly  Imported  Orchids. — Large  im- 
portations of  Orchids  are  made  from  time 
to  time,  and  many  amateurs  enjoy  buying 
them  first-hand,  although  in  most  instances 
it  is  advisable  to  purchase  them  when  fairly 
well  established.  Much  depends  upon  the 
state  of  the  plants  when  they  arrive,  but, 
assuming  that  they  are  in  a  fairly  good  con- 
dition, they  will  soon  establish  themselves  if 
the  few  following  details  are  carried  out. 
Directly  they  are  received,  all  dead  leaves 
and  damaged  parts  must  be  cut  off,  and,  when 
the  plants  have  been  sponged,  each  piece 
should  be  suspended  in  a  downward  position 
for  a  few  days  in  the  warm,  intermediate,  or 
cool  house,  according  to  the  temperature 
needed.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period  they 
may  be  placed  in  small  pots  with  only  crocks 
around  the  base  of  the  stems.  No  direct 
watering  is  needed,  but  the  surroundings 
must  be  kept  moist,  by  moistening  the  stages 
occasionallv,  and  spraying  the  plants  over- 
head. When  growth  begins  and  root  action 
is  evident  a  few  of  the  crocks  are  taken  out, 
and  replaced  by  a  mixture  of  osmunda  fibre 
and  sphagnum  moss.  Anyone  who  buys 
freshly  imported  Orchids  must  not  be  dis- 
appointed if  a  few  of  them  fail  to  grow. 

Insect  Pests  and  Diseases. — These  are 
not  very  troublesome  in  a  well-ordered  col- 
lection. Thrips,  Aphides,  and  Red  Spider 
are  seen  occasionally,  and  the  remedy  for 
the  two  former  is  vaporising,  with  XL  ALL 
or  some  other  reliable  compound.  For  red 
spider  carefully  sponge  the  leaves,  especially 
the  undersides,  with  a  weak  solution  of  some 
insecticide,  and  always  follow  the  instruc- 
tions given  with  the  preparation.  Scale 
insects  are  more  difficult  to  eradicate,  but 
with  persistence  they  can  be  got  under. 
An  old  tooth-brush  or  pointed  stick  answers 
well  for  removing  them.  Cockroaches  do  a 
lot  of  damage  to  flowers  and  roots ;  directly 
their  presence  is  noticed  some  poison  should 
be  placed  around  their  haunts.  Woodlice 
may  be  trapped  with  sliced  Potatoes,  and 
slugs  will  gather  under  Lettuce  and  Cabbage 
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leaves,  but  the  most  effectual  method  is  to 
search  at  night,  with  the  help  of  a  lamp. 
The  only  disease  worth  noting  is  the  spot 
disease,  which  attacks  the  foliage  of  Pha- 
laenopsis,  Dendrobium,  Vanda,  etc.  An  ex- 
cessively moist  atmosphere,  together  with 
a  low  temperature,  is  usually  the  cause. 
Cattleya  bulbs  sometimes  turn  black,  owing 
either  to  the  above-named  cause  or  because 
of  insufficient  root  action.  Watering  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  soil  becomes  sour  also 
causes  ill -health. 

THE  BEST  KNOWN  ORCHIDS 
Aerides. — These  are  popularly  known  as 
air-plants,  because  found  wild  in  the  tropics 
on  tree  branches  and  deriving  chief  nourish- 
ment from  the  atmosphere.  They  need  the 
warm  and  moist  conditions  of  a  hothouse. 
Repotting  is  done  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are 
over.  The  pots  are  half  filled  with  drainage 
and  a  compost  of  half  sphagnum  moss  and 
half  osmunda  fibre  is  used.  Water  freely 
during  the  growing  season,  but  moderately 
during  winter.  Some  of  the  best  are 


Fieldingii,  crispum  and  odoratum  ;  the  colour 
is  chiefly  white  with  rose  markings. 

Anguloa. — On  account  of  the  shape  of 
the  flowers  these  are  often  referred  to  as 
"  cradle  Orchids."  The  kinds  generally  cul- 
tivated are  A.  Clowesii,  which  is  golden- 
yellow  with  whitish  lip  ;  A.  eburnea,  white, 
excepting  the  lip,  which  is  sparsely  spotted 
with  pink ;  and  A.  Ruckeri,  with  yellow 
sepals  and  petals,  crimson  spotted,  and 
crimson  lip.  The  flowers  are  large  and  fleshy, 
and  are  produced  singly  upon  upright  spikes 
during  May  and  June.  Anguloas  need  an 
intermediate  or  cool  house  temperature,  and 
may  be  repotted  in  a  compost  of  fibrous 
loam,  peat,  or  osmunda  fibre,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  silver  sand. 

Brasso-Cattleya. — The  distinct  Brassavola 
digbyana,  which  is  characterised  by  a  large 
fringed  lip,  has  been  extensively  used  by  the 
florist  in  the  creation  of  a  wonderful  race  of 
flowers.  Their  cultivation  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  Laelia  and  Cattleya,  and  a  few 
representatives  give  additional  charm  to 
any  collection  of  Orchids,  however  small. 


A  showy  Dendrobium  (atro-violaceum). 
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A  few  of  the  commonest  hybrids  are  Brasso- 
Cattleya  Veitchii  (B.  digbyana  x  C.  Mossiae), 
B.  Thorntonii  (B.  digbyana  x  C.  gaskelliana) 
and  Brasso-Laelia  Veitchii  (B.  digbyana  x  L. 
purpurata).  They  bloom  at  various  seasons. 
Calanthe. — These  warm  house  Orchids 
are  divided  into  two  sections,  viz.,  evergreen 
and  deciduous,  but  the  latter  are  the  best. 
They  include  C.  vestita,  creamy  white  with 
coloured  centre,  which  varies,  and  is  thus 
responsible  for  the  several  named  varieties, 
such  as  rubro-oculata  with  crimson  centre, 
luteo-oculata  with  yellow  centre,  while  the 
beautiful  Regnieri  is  white  with  rosy-pink 
lip.  C.  rosea  is  rose-pink,  and  C.  rubens  is 
dark  red  with  ruby-red  lip.  Numerous 
hybrids  have  been  raised,  the  most  popular 
being  C.  Veitchii  (rosea  x  vestita),  which 
is  of  rich  rose  colour.  All  flower  during  the 
winter  months.  Repotting  should  take  place 
in  spring,  using  a  mixture  of  fibrous  loam 
one-half,  peat  one-fourth,  sphagnum  moss 
one-fourth,  and  a  fair  sprinkling  of  silver 
sand.  Water  liberally  during  active  growth, 
and  do  not  shade  the  plants  heavily.  After 


the  spikes  are  removed,  keep  the  bulbs  quite 
dry  and  cool  until  they  are  ready  to  start 
into  growth. 

Gattleya. — Cattleyas  are  among  the  most 
varied  and  showy  of  all  Orchids,  especially 
the  labiata  section,  which  embraces  the  late- 
autumn-flowering  C.  labiata,  a  bright  rose 
flower  with  deep  crimson-purple  lip.  It  is 
followed  by  C.  Trianae,  at  its  best  in  spring 
and  summer,  which  has  blush  sepals  and 
petals,  and  purple-crimson  lip  with  yellow 
throat.  Then  comes  C.  Schioderae,  a  sweet- 
scented  kind  with  light  rose  sepals  and  petals, 
the  lip  being  a  deeper  colour  with  orange 
throat.  After  this  are  C.  Mendelii,  with  light 
blush  sepals  and  petals,  and  rich  magenta 
lip  ;  C.  Mossiae.  a  fine  Cattleya,  light  rose 
colour,  with  crimson  lip  streaked  with  golden 
yellow,  while  the  variety  Wageneri  is  pure 
white,  excepting  for  the  yellow  throat.  C. 
Warscewiczii  (syn.  gigas),  which  blooms  late 
in  the  summer,  has  rose-coloured  sepals  and 
petals,  and  crimson-purple  lip  with  patches 
of  yellow  on  either  side.  C.  gaskelliana  has 
almost  white  flowers  with  an  amethvst- 


On  the  left  is  shown  a  group  of  Calanthe  vestita,  a  charming  winter  Orchid. 
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purple  lip.  C.  dowiana, 
which  also  blooms  in  late 
summer,  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  Cattleyas,  is 
pale  yellow  flushed  with 
crimson,  and  the  gorgeous 
lip  is  crimson-purple  lined 
Avith  gold.  In  the  variety 
aurea  the  crimson  flush  is 
absent,  the  flower  being  of 
primrose  tint. 

During  the  summer 
months  C.  bicolor  (bronze- 
green  and  rose-purple),  C. 
Loddgiesii  (pale  lilac-rose), 
C  Skinneri  (rose-purple), 
and  C.  granulosa  (olive- 
green  and  crimson)  pro- 
duce their  flowers.  The 
bulbs  are  two-leaved,  and 
longer  than  those  of  the 
labiata  group.  C.  Acland- 
iae,  a  dwarf  kind  with 
olive-green  flowers  blotch- 
ed with  purple  and  large 
magenta  -  purple  lip,  also 
blooms  about  August,  and 
may  be  grown  in  shallow 
pans  suspended  from  the 
roof.  The  yel'ow  C.  cit- 
rina  is  a  great  favourite, 
and  should  be  cultivated 
on  a  block  of  wood  in  the 
cool  house.  When  hung 
from  a  rafter  its  sweet- 
scented  blooms,  which 
open  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  are  seen  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. A  few  of  the  well-known  Cattleya 
hybrids  are  C.  Iris  (bicolor  x  aurea),  C. 
Mantini  (bowringiana  x  aurea),  C.  Adula 
(bicolor  X  hardyana),  C.  Lord  Rothschild 
(aurea  x  gaskelliana),  and  C.  hardyana 
(aurea  x  Warscewiczii). 

Cattleyas  are  easy  to  grow  if  they  are  not 
kept  in  a  stuffy  atmosphere,  and  not  too 
heavily  shaded.  Repotting  will  take  place 
at  intervals,  owing  to  their  flowering  at 
different  periods  of  the  year.  In  winter,  and 
after  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  fullv  developed, 
they  may  be  kept  fairly  dry  at  the  root,  but 
the  plants  must  not  suffer  from  drought  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the  bulbs  to  shrivel. 


An  old  though  pretty  Orchid,  especially  suited  to  amateurs, 
Cattleya  bowringiana. 


Coelogyne.  —  Coelogyne  cristata  is  a 
charming  and  easily  grown  OrchiH  that 
blooms  in  late  winter  and  spring.  It  has 
drooping  racemes  of  large  pure  white  flowers 
marked  with  orange-yellow.  In  the  varietv 
known  as  lemoniana  the  marking  is  of 
citron-yellow.  The  Coelogyne  thrives  either 
at  the  warmest  end  of  the  cool  house,  or 
among  the  Cattleyas ;  flower-pans  are  more 
suitable  than-  flower- pots,  and  should  be 
filled  one-third  of  their  depth  with  drainage. 
The  compost  consists  of  osmunda  fibre,  peat, 
and  sphagnum  moss  in  equal  proportions. 
Several  leads  or  growing  points  (with  four 
pseudo-bulbs  behind  each)  are  needed  to 
make  a  nice  compact  specimen,  and  the 
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roots  must  be  made  firm  in  the  soil  b^y  a  few 
wire  pegs  being  placed  over  the  rhizomes. 
When  growth  is  completed  the  plants  ought 
to  be  kept  moderately  dry,  and  directly  the 


Flower  of  Cymbidium  lowianum. 

young  shoots  appear  more  water  may  be 
given,  but  none  must  accumulate  in  the 
centre,  or  the  flower  stems  will  prematurely 
decay. 

Gymbidium. — These  are  among  the  oldest 
of  cultivated  Orchids ;  they  are  large  plants, 
and  will  thrive  in  an  intermediate  house, 
where  they  remain  in  full  beauty  for  several 
weeks.  The  winter-flowering 
species  are  C.  giganteum,  which 
has  yellowish -green  sepals  and 
petals  and  yellow  lip  marked 
with  red  ;  C.  lowianum,  very 
similar,  but  the  lip  is  cream- 
coloured  with  large  crimson 
blotch ;  C.  eburneum,  a  fra- 
grant Orchid,  with  creamy- 
white  flowers  marked  with 
yellow,  while  the  summer-flow- 
ering C.  traceyanum  has  yel- 
lowish-green sepals  and  petals 
lined  with  crimson.  The  beau- 
tiful C.  insigne  is  white  tinged 
with  rose,  and  the  whitish  lip 
is  spotted  with  deep  rose- 
purple.  Hybrid  Cymbidiums  are 
becoming  numerous,  and  the 
best  known  is  C.  eburneo -low- 
ianum. Among  the  recent  ac- 
quisitions are  C.  Alexander! 


(insigne  X  eburneo-lowianum),  C.  gottia- 
num  (insigne  X  eburneum),  and  C.  Doris 
(insigne  X  traceyanum),  all  of  which  are 
fairly  intermediate  between  the  parents. 

Cymbidiums  for  the  most  part  are  strong- 
rooting  Orchids,  and  in  consequence  require 
large  pots,  and  a  compost  of  fibrous  loam, 
rough  peat,  or  osmunda  fibre,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  silver  sand  added.  Plenty  of  water 
is  necessary  throughout  the  growing  period, 
and  even  in  winter  they  must  be  kept 
just  moist  at  the  root.  Specimens  that  are 
well  rooted  are  benefited  by  an  occasional 
watering  with  weak  liquid  manure. 

Gypripedium. — Most  of  theCypripediums, 
or  Lady's  Slippers,  are  easily  grown,  and 
should  be  well  represented  in  every  collec- 
tion. The  different  varieties  of  C.  insigne 
are  highly  prized,  and  may  be  grown  in  the 
cool  house,  but  the  others  named  require  an 
intermediate  temperature.  In  Cypripedium 
the  dorsal  sepal  is  the  most  conspicuous 
feature,  while  the  lip  is  not  unlike  a  slipper, 
hence  the  popular  name  of  "  Slipper  Orchid." 
It  is  as  winter-flowering  Orchids  that  Cypri- 
pediums  are  most  valued,  especially  the 
varieties  of  C.  insigne,  such  as  Harefield  Hall, 
with  its  large  dorsal  sepal  spotted  with 
chocolate  colour,  and  broadly  margined  with 
pure  white,  while  the  slipper  is  yellowish 
green  suffused  with  rich  brown.  Of  the 
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yellow  varieties  Sanderae  is  by  far  the  best ; 
it  is  primrose-yellow,  excepting  the  top  part 
of  the  dorsal  sepal,  which  is  white.  C. 
spicerianum  has  a  white  dorsal  sepal  with 
green  base,  and  pale  green  petals  marked 
with  purple,  while  the  lip  is  brownish-purple. 

C.  villosum  is  yellowish,  with  brown  dorsal 
sepal    marked    with    purple    and    a    narrow 
margin  of  white.     Hybrids,  however,  are  so 
numerous  and  beautiful  that  they  have  almost 
superseded  the  species.     C.  leeanum  (insigne 
X  spicerianum),  C.  Actaeus  (insigne  Sanderae 
X    leeanum),    C.    Calypso    (spicerianum    X 
villosum),     C.     Euryades     (spicerianum     x 
villosum),  and  C.  Thalia  (insigne  Chantini  X 
Baron    Schroeder)    are   all   good,    but   it   is 
advisable  for  an  amateur  to  select  his  plants 
when  in  flower.     All  Cypripediums  must  be 
kept  moist  at  the  root  throughout  the  year, 
and  be  repotted  in  spring  in  the  same  mixture 
as  recommended  for  Cymbidium.  During  hot 
weather  a  gentle  spraying  overhead  not  only 
encourages   luxuriant  growth,   but  helps  to 
keep  down  insect  pests. 

Dendrobium.  —  Dendrobium  is  divided 
into  several  groups.  The  autumn-flowering 

D.  Phalaenopsis,  with  deep  rose  and  magenta 
flowers,  and  the  white  D.  formosum  gigaiiteum 
require  warm  house  treatment  all  the  year 
round.     There  are  also  D.  nobile,  a  variable 
plant,  usually  white  tipped  with  rose-purple, 
and   deep   crimson   blotch   on   the   lip  ;     D. 
wardianum,    white    tipped    with    amethyst- 
purple,   the  yellow  lip  having  two  reddish 
spots  at  the  base  ;    and  D.  crassinode,  white 
tipped  with  purple,  the  lip  having  a  distinct 
orange    blotch.     These    all    need    a    warm, 
moist  atmosphere  and  plenty  of  water  while 
in  active  growth,  but  must    be  kept    drier 
and  cooler  after  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  fully 
matured,    until    flower    buds    appear    about 
January  or  February  from  the  various  nodes 
on  the  bulbs.     Many  of  the  hybrids,  such  as 
Ainsworthii  (nobile  x  aureum),  should  also 
be  included. 

If  a  summer-flowering  kind  is  wanted,  the 
white  D.  Dearei  should  be  chosen,  and  be 
placed  in  the  warm  house,  but  never  sub- 
jected to  the  drying-off  process.  D.  nobile 
and  its  varieties  require  little  shade  during 
their  period  of  growth  (excepting  during  the 
middle  of  the  day  when  the  weather  is  very 
hot),  and  may  be  repotted  in  a  mixture  of 


peat,  osmunda  fibre  and  sphagnum  moss 
soon  after  the  flowers  are  removed.  Pans 
without  side  holes,  or  ordinary  flower-pots, 
can  be  selected,  the  former  if  it  is  intended 
to  suspend  the  plants,  and  the  latter  where 
stage  room  is  plentiful.  Keep  the  plants 
near  the  light. 

Disa.  —  A  small  group  of  terrestrial 
Orchids,  which  must  be  arranged  at  the 
coldest  end  of  the  cool  house,  immediately 


Cypripedium  Venus. 

under  a  ventilator.  This  may  always  be 
left  open  an  inch  or  so,  except  during  frosty 
weather  and  rough  winds.  They  need  to 
be  repotted  in  August,  and  not  in  March 
as  some  growers  advocate,  using  the  same 
compost  as  suggested  for  Cymbidium.  Keep 
the  roots  moist  all  the  year  round,  and  when 
fumigating  remove  them  to  another  structure 
until  the  fumes  have  escaped.  If  insect 
pests  appear,  dip  the  plants  in  a  weak 
solution  of  XL  ALL  liquid  insecticide.  The 
finest  sorts  are  the  scarlet  D.  grandiflora, 
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from  Table  Mountain,  and  D.  Luna  (racemosa 
X  Veitchii),  a  pretty  rose-coloured  sort. 
Both  flower  from  May  to  August. 

Epidendrum.  —  In  some  intermediate 
houses  there  are  bare  wa.'ls  either  at  the  end 
or  sides,  and  the  following  are  excellent  for 
covering  them :  E.  erectum,  bright  rose- 


Dendrobium  Pierardi,  an  easily  grown,  free-flowering  Orchid 


purple,  the  orange-scarlet  E.  radicans,  and 
the  yellow  E.  xanthinum,  which  flower  at 
various  times  of  the  year.  E.  vitellinum 
majus  is  a  brilliant  cinnabar-orange-coloured 
sort,  which  produces  a  fine  display  in  the 
cool  house  during  summer  and  autumn. 
They  all  need  the  same  kind  of  compost  as 
Cattleya. 


Laelia. — Laelias  are  closely  allied  to 
Cattleyas,  and  need  identical  treatment, 
except  the  Mexican  sorts,  such  as  L.  anceps 
and  its  many  varieties,  and  L.  autimmalis. 
These  are  generally  grown  together,  where 
the  atmosphere  is  somewhat  drier  and  extra 
sunlight  can  be  given.  All  the  above 
varieties,  which  are 
winter- flower  ing, 
should  be  rested  in 
a  cooler  house  after 
the  flower  stems 
are  cut  off.  L.  pur- 
purata  is  a  showy 
Orchid  with  rose- 
white  sepals  and 
petals,  the  gorgeous 
lip  being  crimson- 
purple,  with  yellow 
throat  striped  with 
crimson.  L.  tene- 
brosa  has  reddish- 
brown  sepals  and 
petals  and  a  dusky- 
purple  lip.  Both 
flower  in  spring  and 
early  summer.  The 
dwarf  autumn- 
flowering  L.  pumila, 
with  pretty  rose- 
purple  blossoms, 
should  be  placed  in 
shallow  pans,  with 
a  wire  handle  at- 
tached to  suspend 
them  from  the 
roof,  at  the  coolest 
end  of  the  inter- 
mediate house, 
where  they  must 
never  be  allowed  to 
get  really  dry. 

Laelio-  Gattleya. 
— So  closely  are 
Cattleyas  and 

Laelias  related,  that  they  are  readily  cross- 
fertilised,  the  progeny  being  known  as 
Laelio-Cattleya.  At  the  present  time  Laelio- 
Cattleyas  are  represented  in  every  collection, 
and  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  make  a  selection,  but  the  following 
are  still  in  the  front  rank  from  a  decorative 
standpoint :  Lc.  dominiana  (L.  purpurata 
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X  C.  aurea),  Lc.  canhamiana 
{L.  purpurata  X  C.  Mossiae), 
Lc.  callistoglossa  (L.  purpurata 

X  C.  Warscewiczii),  and  C. 
Maggie  Raphael  (C.  aurea  x 
C.  Trianae).  The  flowering 
period  varies,  as  much  de- 
pends upon  the  conditions 
under  which  the  plants  are 
grown. 

Lycaste.  —  The     principal 
and  most  popular   species   is 
L.     Skinneri,     which    flowers 
during    the     winter    months. 
The    blooms    are    large    and 
handsome,     generally     white, 
suffused  with  rose,  while  the 
lip  is    white,    thickly  spotted 
with  crimson  and  rose.     The 
variety  known  as  alba  is  pure 
white,  except  for  a  light  yellow 
crest  to  the   lip.      It  can  be 
successfully  groAvn  in  the  cool 
or    intermediate    house,    and 
should  be    repotted    in    a    compost    chiefly 
consisting    of     fibrous     loam     and     partly 
decayed   oak-leaves,  with    just  a  sprinkling 
of  sphagnum   moss   and   sand.      A    rest   is 
essential   after   growth  is  finished,   but  the 
bulbs  must  not  shrivel  for  lack  of  moisture. 


Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum. 


Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum. 

Masdevallia. — Most  of  the  Masdevallias 
are  of  interest  to  the  botanist  rather  than  to 
the  average  orchid-grower,  but  the  coccinea 
section  and  a  few  others  are  worthy  of  at- 
tention. M.  coccinea  is  a  variable  species, 
and  there  are  many  named  varieties,  such 
as  Harryana,  Lindeni, 
etc.,  but  a  typical 
kind  has  bright  rose- 
pink  or  magenta- 
purple  flowers,  which 
are  produced  in  the 
summer  months. 
Another  desirable  sort 
is  M.  ignea,  of  cinna- 
bar-red shade  with 
crimson  veins,  which 
blooms  in  the  spring. 
The  white  M.  Tovar- 
ensis  is  seen  at  its 
best  during  the  winter 
months,  while  the 
bright  vermilion  M. 
veitchiana  flowers  at 
various  periods.  Of 
the  numerous  hy- 
brids,  Chelsoni 
(veitchiana  x  Ama- 
bilis),  Heathii  (veitch- 
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iana  x  ignea),  Rushtoni  (ignea  X  race- 
mosa),  and  Booking  hybrid  (cucullata  X 
veitchiana)  are  of  exceptional  merit.  Mas- 
devallias  are  grown  at  the  warmest  end  of 
the  cool  house,  and  may  be  repotted  either 
in  February  or  September  in  a  mixture  of 
peat,  osmunda  fibre,  and  sphagnum  moss 
in  equal  parts,  with  which  are  incorporated 
a  few  crushed  crocks  to  keep  the  whole  in  a 
porous  condition.  Flower-pots  are  employed 
for  all  the  strong-growing  kinds  named  above, 
but  for  the  smaller  species  shallow  pans  are 
preferable.  When  the  plants  become  bare 
in  the  centre  they  should  be  divided,  the 
leafless  portion  being  cut  away,  and  repotted. 
The  Masdevallias  need  to  be  kept  moist  all 
the  year  round. 

Miltonia. — None  are  so  largely  grown  as 
Miltonia  vexillaria  and  its  varieties.  This 
popular  plant  has  large  flat  flowers,  usually 
lilac -rose  deepening  to  dark  rose,  while  the 
broad  two-lobed  lip  is  generally  darker  than 
the  sepals  and  petals.  M.  Roezlii  is  similar 
in  growth,  but  the  flowers  are  white  with 
purple  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal. 
The  former  blossoms  in  May,  and  the  latter 
in  the  autumn,  while  the  beautiful  hybrid 
from  these  two,  named  M.  Bleuana,  is  inter- 
mediate in  every  way.  All  should  be  grown 


at  the  cool  end  of  the  intermediate  house, 
and  repotted  during  the  months  of  August 
and  September  (except  M.  Roezlii,  which  is 
best  repotted  in  spring),  in  the  same  kind  of 
mixture  as  advised  for  Odontoglossum,  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  partly  decayed  oak- 
leaves.  Miltonias  are  more  or  less  surface- 
rooting,  and  the  best  receptacles  are  fairly 
deep  pans  without  side  holes.  If  the  stages 
are  low,  the  plants  ought  to  be  raised  near 
the  roof  glass  by  means  of  inverted  flower- 
pots or  stands.  As  equable  a  temperature  as 
possible  must  be  maintained  throughout  the 
year,  and  the  plants  must  never  be  allowed 
to  get  very  dry. 

Odontioda.  —  No  cool  Orchid  house  is 
up  to  date  without  a  few  of  these  beautiful 
plants.  They  are  the  result  of  intercrossing 
the  orange-scarlet  Cochlioda  noezliana  with 
various  Odontoglossums,  and  they  are  as 
easily  grown  as  the  latter.  All  the  flowers 
are  more  or  less  reddish  in  colour ;  they 
are  produced  at  intervals  all  the  year 
round,  but  the  best  show  is  secured  in  April 
and  May.  A  few  of  the  most  noteworthy 
from  an  amateur's  point  of  view  are  O. 
Bradshawiae  (C.  noezliana  x  0.  crispum), 
0.  Charlesworthii  (C.  noezliana  X  O.  harry- 


Laelio-Cattleya. 
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anum),  0.  lambeauiana  (C.  noezliana  x  0. 
lambeauianum),  and  0.  Vuylstekeae  (C. 
noezliana  X  0.  Pescatorei).  They  need 
the  same  treatment  as  Odontoglossum. 

Odontoglossum. — These  are  the  most 
popular  of  cool  house  Orchids,  the  beautiful 
O.  crispum  with  its  arched  spikes,  carrying 
from  eight  to  twenty  flowers,  being  culti- 
vated by  the  thousand.  It  is  a  very  vari- 
able Orchid ;  some  imported  plants  have 
pure  white  blooms,  while  others  are  ex- 
quisitely blotched  and  spotted  with  reddish  - 
brown  ;  but  a  typical  form  is  white  tinged 


with  chestnut-brown  sepals,  whitish  petals 
marked  with  mauve-purple,  and  white  lip 
striped  with  mauve-purple  and  pale  yellow. 
These,  with  a  number  of  hybrids,  such  as 
0.  amabile  (crispum  x  crispo-harryanum), 
O.  ardentissimum  (crispum  x  Pescatorei), 
0.  eximium  (crispum  x  ardentissimum),  0. 
Rolfeae  (Pescatorei  x  harryanum),  and  O. 
percultum  (Rolfeae  X  ardentissimum) ,  should 
be  grown  in  the  cool  house,  and  if  given 
careful  treatment  they  rarely  fail  to  bloom 
in  due  season.  The  best  compost  is  Polypo- 
dium  fibre,  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum  moss 


A  typical  Epidendrum. 


with  rose,  with  an  occasional  spot  of  red  on 
the  petals  and  sepals.  If  large  numbers  are 
grown  a  few  Odontoglossums  are  in  flower 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  most  of 
them  bloom  in  late  spring  and  early  summer. 
Suitable  companions  to  the  above  are  O. 
triumphans,  which  has  golden-yellow  sepals 
and  petals  marked  with  chestnut-brown,  and 
a  wide  lip  which  is  cinnabar-brown  in  the 
centre,  bordered  with  white  or  pale  yellow  ; 
O.  Pescatorei,  similar  to  0.  crispum  in  colour, 
but  of  rounder  outline  ;  0.  luteopurpureum, 
chestnut-brown  tinged  more  or  less  with 
yellow ;  and  0.  harryanum,  a  first-rate  Orchid 


in  about  equal  parts,  while  some  growers 
add  a  few  partly  decayed  oak-leaves  with 
excellent  results.  Ordinary  flower- pots  are 
filled  one-third  of  their  depth  with  drainage, 
and  a  receptacle  selected  just  large  enough  to 
take  the  roots  comfortably  and  allow  for 
the  development  of  two  additional  pseudo- 
bulbs.  Over-potting  must  always  be  guarded 
against.  After  repotting  extra  care  is  needed 
in  watering  until  the  roots  take  possession  of 
the  new  compost.  The  months  for  repotting 
are  February,  August  and  September,  but 
a  few  plants  are  sure  to  need  attention  at 
other  seasons.  The  Odontoglossum  house 
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must   be   kept   cool   and   moist   during   the      directly  the  sun  shines  on  the  roof,  but  in 
summer  months,  by  ventilation  and  shading      winter   the   atmospheric    moisture   must   be 

less.  Although  most  Or- 
chids benefit  by  a  rest 
after  the  pseudo-bulbs  are 
fully  matured,  the  Odonto- 
glossums  named  above 
are  best  kept  just  moist 
at  the  roots  at  all  times. 
There  are  a  few  that 
may  be  grown  at  the 
coldest  end  of  the  inter- 
mediate house,  such  as 
0.'  Rossii,  a  pretty  little 
plant  with  white,  rose- 
flushed  flowers  which 
appear  during  winter. 
This  should  be  grown 
in  shallow  pans,  and 
suspended  about  2  feet 
from  the  glass.  Another 
distinct  Odontoglosstim 
is  0.  citrosmum,  which 
has  pendent  stems  of 
rose  and  white  flowers ; 
it  should  be  planted  in  a 
teak-wood  basket  or  pan 
and  suspended.  When 
the  bulbs  are  developed 
it  must  be  kept  fairly  dry 
until  the  flower  spikes 
are  seen  emerging  from 
the  new  growth  in  spring 
or  early  summer.  A 
few  other  desirable  sorts 
are  often  referred  to  as 
the  Mexican  section,  em- 
bracing Odontoglossum 
Insleayi,  0.  Cervantesii, 
and  the  Guatemalan  O. 
grande.  A  little  osmunda 
fibre  may,  for  these,  be 
added  to  the  potting 
mixture  with  advantage, 
and  a  light  position  in 
the  intermediate  house  is 
advisable. 

Oncidium.  —  Among 
Oncidiums  there  are  kinds 
suitable  for  the  warm, 
intermediate,  or  cool 

Lycaste  Skinneri,  a  handsome  Orchid  suitable  for  an  amateur's  house.          Those     needing 

greenhouse.  the    highest    temperature 


Odontoglossum  crispum. 
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are  0.  kramerianum,  which  has  narrow 
reddish-brown  sepals  and  petals,  and  a 
broad  lip  of  bright  canary-yellow  bordered 
with  red-brown  spots  ;  0.  Papilio,  which 
is  similar,  and  0.  lanceanum,  with  large 
fragrant  flowers,  yellow  sepals  and  petals 
spotted  with  chocolate-brown,  and  rose- 
purple  lip.  They  bloom  during  the  summer 
months. 

Among  those  needing  an  intermediate 
temperature  are  O.  crispum,  rich  chestnut- 
brown  ;  O.  Gardneri,  chestnut-brown  barred 
and  marked  with  yellow,  the  lip  being  bright 
yellow  with  a  band  of  red-brown  and  yellow 
at  the  margin  ;  0.  marshallianum,  yellow  ; 
and  0.  sarcodes,  which  has  chest  nut -brown 
sepals  and  petals  bordered  with  yellow, 
while  the  bright  yellow  lip  is  spotted  with 
chestnut.  All  are  summer  flowering. 

Oncidiums  for  the  cool  house  comprise 
the  canary-yellow  0.  concolor,  with  drooping 
stems  ;  0.  macranthum,  which  has  trailing 
spikes  of  yellow  and  olive-brown  flowers  ;  and 
the  large  yellow  O.  varicosum.  The  flowering 
period  is  from  early  spring  until  autumn. 
The  cultural  details  are  the  same  as  for 
Odontoglossum  ;  after  growth  is  completed 
water  should  only  be  given  in  very  small 
quantities. 

Phalaenopsis. — In  some  gardens  a  sep- 
arate glass  house  is  set  apart  for  these  charm- 
ing "  moth  orchids,"  but  it  is  not  necesary 
if  a  shady,  moist  corner  can  be  provided  in 
the  warm  house,  where  they  may  be  sus- 
pended or  placed  near  the  glass.  Teak  wood 
baskets,  or  flower-pans,  prove  ideal  recep- 
tacles, which  ought  to  be  filled  one-third  of 
their  depth  with  drainage,  and  the  compost 
should  consist  of  peat  or  osmunda  fibre  and 
fresh  sphagnum  moss  in  equal  parts.  Re- 
potting is  done  in  April  or  May,  though  it 
is  only  necessary  at  intervals  of  three  or 
four  years,  providing  the  plants  are  annually 
top-dressed  with  living  sphagnum  moss  and 
peat.  A  few  of  the  best  kinds  are  the  pure 
white  P.  rimestadiana,  the  rose-pink  P. 
sanderiana,  P.  stuartiana,  a  lovely  plant 
with  beautifully  mottled  foliage  and  whitish 
flowers  thickly  spotted  with  red  purple. 
Most  of  them  produce  their  graceful  arching 
flower  stems  in  winter,  but  P.  rimestadiana 
often  blooms  in  summer.  P.  schilleriana, 
which  blossoms  in  spring,  has  light  rose- 


purple  flowers,  and  deep  green  leaves 
marbled  and  blotched  with  grey.  The  small- 
flowered  kinds  include  the  dark  rose  P. 
Esmeralda  and  P.  .ueddemanniana,  both 
being  easily  grown  among  the  Cattleyas. 

Renanthera. — The  only  species  suitable 
for  small  greenhouses  is  the  spring-flowering 
R.  imschootiana,  which  has  been  largely 
imported  during  the  last  decade.  It  is  a 
compact  plant  with  bright  vermilion  blooms. 
The  lower  part  of  the  stem  becomes  leafless, 
but  this  defect  can  be  remedied  by  cutting 
off  the  bottom  portion,  and  repotting  the  top 
piece.  The  plant  should  be  severed  imme- 
diately below  some  live  roots,  a  work  that 
is  best  accomplished  soon  after  the  flower- 
stems  are  removed.  Give  the  same  treat- 
ment as  for  Vanda. 

Sophronitis. — The  only  kind  of  any  decor- 
ative value  is  S.  grandiflora,  a  dwarf  plant 
with  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  produced  in 
autumn  and  winter.  It  should  be  cultivated 
in  pans,  and  suspended  from  the  roof  in  the 
cool  or  intermediate  house.  S.  grandiflora 
has  been  crossed  with  Cattleya  and  Laelia.  and 
the  offspring  are  known  as  Sophro-Cattleya 
and  Sophro-Laelia.  The  hybrids  should  also 
be  grown  in  pans,  and  kept  near  the  roof 
glass  at  the  coolest  part  of  the  intermediate 
division. 

Thunia. — Tall-growing  plants  that  need 
a  warm  house  while  growing  freely,  and  a 
cool  dry  atmosphere  when  the  erect  stems 
have  shed  their  leaves.  The  following 
bloom  during  the  summer  months  :  T.  alba, 
white  ;  T.  Bensonae,  amethyst-purple  ;  and 
T.  marshalliana,  white,  marked  with  orange- 
yellow.  The  hybrid  T.  veitchiana  (marshal- 
liana  X  Bensonae)  should  also  be  included. 
Repot  in  similar  compost  to  that  advised  for 
Cymbidium. 

Trichopilia. — Intermediate  house  Orchids 
which  should  be  potted  in  the  same  kind  of 
soil  as  Cattleya.  The  best  is  the  spring- 
flowering  T.  suavis,  which  has  large  funnel- 
shaped  flowers,  creamy- white,  spotted  with 
rose.  Two. other  useful  kinds  are  the  white 
T.  backhousiana,  and  the  sweet-scented 
T.  fragrans,  which  is  also  white,  tinged  with 
green,  with  a  pale  yellow  spot  on  the  lip. 
Both  are  autumn  flowering. 

Vanda. — A  large  and  most  interesting 
group  of  Orchids  for  the  warm  house.  The 
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finest  of  all  is  V.  sanderiana,  tawny-yellow, 
beautifully  marked  with  red ;  others  are 
V.  suavis,  white,  barred  with  blood-purple  ; 
V.  kimballiana,  with  whitish  sepals  and 
petals,  and  bright  amethyst-purple  lip,  and 
V.  amesiana,  white,  slightly  flushed  with 
pink.  They  flower  at  various  periods  of 
the  year.  The  blue  Vanda  caerulea  is 
highly  prized  for  supplying  flowers  during 
autumn,  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find 
just  the  right  place  for  growing  this  unique 
Orchid.  It  requires  rather  more  sunlight 
and  air  than  other  Vandas.  Pots  or  teak 
wood  baskets  may  be  chosen,  but  they 
must  be  well  drained.  The  compost  should 


consist  of  sphagnum  moss  and  peat  or 
osmunda  fibre  in  equal  parts,  and  when  the 
plants  become  "  leggy "  treat  as  recom- 
mended for  Renanthera. 

Zygopetalum. — The  largest  and  most 
easily  grown  is  Z.  Mackaii,  which  has  light 
yellowish-green  sepals  and  petals  marked 
with  purplish -brown,  while  the  broad  white 
lip  is  streaked  and  spotted  with  violet- 
purple.  It  will  thrive  either  in  the  cool  or 
intermediate  house,  and  should  be  supplied 
with  a  fairly  large  pot  on  account  of  its 
vigorous  roots.  Choose  the  same  sort  of 
soil  as  advised  for  Calanthe.  It  flowers 
about  Christmas. 


Hardy   Shrubs   for   the   Greenhouse 


WHEN  a  greenhouse  has  to  be  kept 
gay  with  flowers  throughout  the 
year  the  value  of  many  early- 
flowering  hardy  shrubs  is  fully  recognised. 
In  large  gardens  a  forcing  house  is  devoted 
to  them,  in  which  they  are  grown  in  a 
gradually  increasing  temperature.  Under 
these  conditions  the  flowers  develop 
quickly,  and  when  they  are  expanded  the 
plants  are  taken  into  the  conservatory. 
However,  where  the  glass  accommodation 
consists  of  a  single  greenhouse  some  of  the 
hardy  shrubs  are  valuable.  Of  course,  the 
temperature  at  which  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
is  kept  will  not  bring  them  on  so  rapidly  as 
a  forcing  house ;  still,  they  will  flower  con- 
siderably earlier  than  if  they  are  in  the  open 
ground,  and  further,  they  are  protected 
from  the  inclement  weather  which  frequently 
mars  their  beauty  out  of  doors. 

If  plants  growing  in  the  open  ground  are 
required  for  the  embellishment  of  the  green- 
house, they  should  be  carefully  lifted  in 
autumn  directly  the  leaves  drop,  and  potted 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  It  will  be 
found  a  great  advantage  to  pot  them  thus 
early,  as  if  the  roots  have  time  to  take  even 
a  slight  hold  of  the  fresh  soil  the  blossoms 
will  last  much  longer  than  those  produced 
by  plants  that  were  only  just  potted  before 
being  taken  into  the  greenhouse.  After  the 
plants  are  potted  they  should  if  possible  be 


plunged  in  leaves,  coco-nut  refuse,  or  other 
protecting  material.  This  will  serve  to  keep 
the  roots  uniformly  moist,  and  protect  the 
pots  in  the  event  of  sharp  frosts.  Of  course, 
after  potting  a  good  soaking  of  water  should 
be  given  in  order  to  settle  the  soif  thoroughly 
in  its  place.  Given  a  normal  autumn  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  plants  will  not  require 
any  further  watering  before  taking  them 
into  the  greenhouse,  but  in  the  event  of  dry 
weather  they  may  need  water  occasionally. 

The  end  of  January  is  a  good  time  to  bring 
the  shrubs  under  glass,  as  the  more  they 
are  exposed  the  more  readily  do  they  respond 
to  a  little  warmth.  In  the  greenhouse  they 
need  to  be  well  supplied  with  water,  and  the 
pleasure  of  watching  the  blossoms  develop 
will  soon  be  experienced.  After  flowering, 
the  plants,  owing  to  the  tender  nature  of 
their  foliage,  must  be  kept  under  glass  until 
the  cold  weather  is  past.  Then  they  may 
either  be  planted  in  the  open  ground  or 
kept  in  pots  for  another  flowering  season. 
In  this  latter  case  they  should  be  plunged 
to  the  rim  in  a  sunny  spot,  and  kept  supplied 
with  water  during  the  summer.  An  occa- 
sional dose  of  liquid  manure  will  prove 
beneficial.  Many  of  these  shrubs  need  to  be 
cut  back  after  flowering,  taking  care  at  the 
same  time  to  remove  any  old  and  exhausted 
wood.  Plants  established  in  this  way  will 
respond  to  slight  forcing  more  readily  than 
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Flowers  of  Deutzia. 

those  newly  lifted  from  the  open  ground 
and  will  last  longer  in  bloom. 

Among  the  numerous  hardy  shrubs  that 
can  be  recommended  for  the  amateur's  green- 
house are  : — 

Andromeda.  —  Pretty  little  evergreen 
shrubs  with  spikes  of  white,  wax-like 
blossoms.  The  best  are  A.  floribunda  and 
A.  japonica.  If  potted  firmly  in  peaty  soil 
the  plants  will  keep  in  good  condition  in  pots 
for  some  years. 

Azalea.  —  A  well-known  and  much  ap- 
preciated class  of  flowering  shrubs.  In 
Azalea  mollis  the  blossoms  are  chiefly  of  a 
more  or  less  pronounced  terra-cotta  tint, 
but  in  those  known  as  Ghent  Azaleas  there 
is  a  much  wider  range  of  colour.  The 
flowers  of  Azalea  mollis  are  larger  than  those 
of  the  Ghent  varieties.  If  these  kinds  are 
kept  in  pots  they  must  be  well  supplied  with 
water  during  the  summer.  No  pruning  is 
needed  unless  it  be  the  removal  of  any  old 


shoots  or  the  shortening  of  others  that 
have  grown  beyond  boxmds. 

Berberis  stenophylla. — This  pretty 
golden-flowered  Barberrv  is  very 
bright  and  effective  in  the  green- 
house. When  grown  in  pots  it  may 
be  said  to  need  a  free  supply  of  water, 
an  occasional  dose  of  liquid  manure, 
and  a  thinning  out  of  old  stems  after 
flowering. 

Ceanothus. — If  treated  as  recom- 
mended for  the  preceding  the  early- 
flowering  kinds  of  Ceanothus  such  as 
dentatus,  rigidus  and  veitchianus  are 
very  pleasing.  The  flowers  are  of 
different  shades  of  blue,  a  tint  but 
little  represented  among  hardy  shrubs 
that  flower  early. 

Choisya  ternata  (Mexican 
Orange  Flower).  —  An  evergreen 
shrub  with  aromatic  leaves  and 
clusters  of  white  fragrant  flowers. 
Should  be  grown  altogether  in  pots, 
and  plunged  outside  during  the 
summer. 

Gytisus  (Broom). — The  Brooms 
will  not  withstand  hard  forcing,  but 
if  brought  into  bloom  gradually  they 
form  a  striking  feature  in  the  green- 
house. It  is  necessary  that  they  be 
thoroughly  established  in  pots.  After 
flowering  the  shoots  should  be  shortened  by 
about  half.  Good  sorts  for  this  treatment 
are  Cytisus  andreanus,  yellow  and  crimson  ; 
C.  albus,  white  ;  C.  praecox,  sulphur  ;  and 
C.  scoparius,  golden-yellow. 

Deutzia. — The  oldest  of  the  Deutzias 
employed  for  the  greenhouse  is  gracilis, 
having  clusters  of  charming  white  flowers 
in  great  profusion.  There  are  several  new 
kinds  that  may  also  be  employed  for  the  same 
purpose,  among  them  being  Lemoinei,  hy- 
brida  venusta,  and  kalmiaeflora.  All  these 
Deutzias  benefit  by  liberal  feeding  during 
the  summer  months. 

Erica.  —  The  winter-flowering  Heaths 
Erica  carnea  and  E.  mediterranea  hybrida 
will,  if  taken  up  in  the  autumn  and  carefully 
potted,  flower  well  in  the  greenhouse. 
Established  plants  of  Erica  codonodes  or 
lusitanica  are  also,  very  effective  under 
glass.  If  the  last  named  is  kept  in 
pots  and  plunged  outside  during  summer, 
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occasional    doses    of    soot-water    should    be 
given. 

Forsythia.  —  The  golden  bells  of  this 
pretty  early-flowering  shrub  are  universally 
admired.  When  grown  in  pots  in  the  green- 
house Forsythias  are,  as  out  of  doors,  among 
the  first  to  bloom.  The  best  for  general 
purposes  is  F.  suspensa,  which  is  naturally 
a  climber,  or  at  all  events  a  pronounced 
rambler.  The  principal  branches  should 
be  secured  to  an  erect  stake,  and  the  minor 
ones  alloM-ed  to  dispose  themselves  at  will. 
In  this  way  it  forms  a  very  graceful  specimen 
in  a  pot,  and  when  laden  with  blossoms  is 
remarkably  showy.  After  flowering  cut  the 
growths  back  to  two  or  three  buds,  from 
which  the  shoots  for  the  next  year's  flowering 
will  be  produced. 

Laburnum.— The  long  drooping  racemes 
of  Laburnum  render  it  very  effective  for 
grouping  in  the  greenhouse.  The  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  from  established  plants. 
The  pots  ought  to  be  plunged 
to  the  rims  in  ashes  out  of 
doors  in  summer  and  be  given 
fertilisers  occasionally. 

Magnolia.  —  One  of  the 
most  easily  grown  and  most 
useful  of  the  Magnolias  for 
the  greenhouse  is  the  pure 
white  Magnolia  stellata.  with 
flowers  that  suggest  in  con- 
tour those  of  the  Water  Lily. 
Plants  from  18  inches  to  2  feet 
high  bloom  freely.  Other 
larger  kinds  suitable  for  the 
greenhouse  are  M.  conspicua, 
M.  Lennei,  M.  purpurea,  and 
M.  speciosa.  They  all  dislike 
being  disturbed  at  the  roots. 

Prunus. — In  this  group  are 
now  included  the  Almonds, 
Cherries,  Plums  and  Peaches. 
As  large  specimens  nearly  all 
of  them  are  available  for 
forcing,  while  for  small  green- 
houses the  best  are  P.  sinensis 
alba  plena  and  P.  sinensis 
rubra  plena,  with  double 
rosette-like  flowers  that  wreath 
the  shoots  for  a  considerable 
distance.  A  near  ally  is  the 


triloba.  If  these  shrubs  are  kept  in  pots 
the  side  shoots  should  be  cut  back  after 
flowering  and  encouraged  to  make  good 
growth  during  the  summer.  A  sunny  spot 
is  essential  in  order  that  flower  buds  may 
be  freely  formed. 

Pyrus. — Of  the  tall-growing  kinds  the 
best  are  Pyrus  floribunda,  its  variety  atrosan- 
guinea,  and  P.  Scheideckerii.  The  different 
forms  of  Pyrus  or  Cydonia  japonica  are  very 
pretty  under  glass,  as  also  is  the  salmon-red 
P.  Maulei.  All  may  be  treated  as  recom- 
mended for  the  Prunus. 

Rhododendron. — These  shrubs  must  on 
no  account  be  hard  forced.  As  they  form 
a  dense  mass  of  fine  roots  Rhododendrons 
may  be  lifted  and  potted  with  :but  little 
check.  The  smaller-growing  kinds  such  as 
R.  ciliatum,  Early  Gem  andpraecox  are  well 
suited  for  the  greenhouse,  and  in  selecting 
varieties  of  the  ordinary  garden  kinds  for 
this  purpose  preference  should  of  course  be 


semi-double  pink-flowered   P. 


The  beautiful  White  Lilac  Marie  Legraye. 
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given  to  those  that  flower  early,  such  as  : 
altaclerense,  arboreum  Wellsianum,  Baron 
Osy,  Blanche  Superbe,  Brilliant,  caucasicum 
album,  caucasicum  pictum,  Madame  Wagner, 
nobleanum,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  and 
Vesuvius.  It  is  essential  that  these  shrubs 


The  Japanese  Wistaria  Multijuga,  noted  for 
the  length  of  the  flower  racemes. 


be  kept  well  supplied  with  water  during 
summer,  otherwise  the  next  season's  display 
of  flowers  will  be  poor. 

Ribes  sanguineum.  —  This,  popularly 
termed  the  Flowering  Currant,  forms  a  very 
pretty  object  under  glass,  and  gives  little 
trouble.  It  does  best  if  planted  out  in  the 
summer. 


Spiraea. — An  easily  grown  race  of  shrubs, 
the  early-flowering  members  of  which  are 
admirably  adapted  for  blooming  under  glass. 
The  best  are  S.  arguta,  confusa,  prunifolia 
flore  pleno,  Thunbergii  and  Van  Houttei. 
In  all  of  them  the  flowers  are  white  and  borne 
in  great  profusion.  They  may  be  planted 
out  of  doors  or  grown  in  pots  during  the 
summer,  in  which  latter  case  they  must  be 
liberally  treated. 

Syringa  (Lilac). — Lilacs  have  long  been 
popular  for  flowering  under  glass,  and  they  are 
so  amenable  to  hard  forcing  that  they  may 
be  had  in  flower  quite  early  in  the  season. 
In  the  greenhouse,  too,  they  will  anticipate 
their  usual  season  of  blooming  by  some  weeks. 
Neat  little  bushes  bristling  with  flower  buds 
are  sent  to  this  country  from  Holland  in  con- 
siderable numbers  each  autumn.  They  con- 
sist chiefly  of  the  pure  white  single-flowered 
Marie  Legraye,  though  the  dark-coloured 
Charles  X.  and  the  double-flowered  Madame 
Lemoine  are  also  grown.  These  plants  are 
for  the  most  part  grown  in  pots,  but  turned 
out  for  the  convenience  of  packing.  As  the 
roots  form  a  compact  ball  of  earth  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  drop  them  into  pots  of  suitable 
size  and  make  firm  with  soil.  In  summer 
they  may  be  plunged  outside,  taking  care 
that  they  are  in  a  sunny  spot  and  kept  well 
supplied  with  water,  while  an  occasional 
stimulant  is  also  essential. 

Wistaria  sinensis.  —  It  is  only  within 
the  last  decade  or  so  that  the  Wistaria  has 
been  generally  grown  for  greenhouse  decora- 
tion. For  this  purpose  it  is  usually  trained 
as  a  standard,  and  the  drooping  racemes  of 
lilac-coloured  flowers  are  seen  to  considerable 
advantage.  When  plunged  outside  during 
summer  the  young  shoots  as  soon  as  they 
are  about  8  inches  in  length  should  have 
the  points  pinched  out,  as  the  check  thus 
ensured  encourages  the  formation  of  flower- 
spikes  at  the  base  ;  the  display  of  flowers  is 
much  greater  than  if  the  shoots  are  allowed 
to  grow  unchecked. 


Hector  White  Countess  Golden  Glow  Le  Tage 

Four  excellent  border  Chrysanthemums 
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Plants    for    Rooms 


TO  grow  plants  successfully  in  a  room 
or  in  the  window  of  a  room  is  not 
so  easy  as  in  a  greenhouse,  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  the  conditions 
of  light,  air,  moisture  and  temperature 
are  not  so  favourable.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  plants  that  will  thrive 
for  years  in  a  room  with  reasonable 
attention.  It  is  of  course  quite  easy  for 
those  who  possess  a  greenhouse  to  change 
the  plants  frequently,  giving  them  a  week 
or  ten  days  in  a  room,  and  then  a  month 
in  the  greenhouse.  These  notes,  however, 
are  intended  to  help  those  not  so  fortunately 
placed,  and  who  must  grow  their  plants 
entirely  in  a  room.  In  some  instances  it 
is  necessary  to  purchase  small  plants  to 
commence  with,  though  many  can  be  raised 
from  seeds,  and  eventually  be  increased  by 
cuttings,  division,  etc. 

Plants  benefit  by  a  change  of  position 
occasionally,  and  they  ought  to  be  turned 
round  two  or  three  times  a  week,  as  they 
invariably  grow  towards  the  light,  and 
become  one-sided  if  not  attended  to. 

Watering. — Of  all  the  details  concern- 
ing the  care  of  plants  in  rooms  this  is  the 
most  important.  Improper  watering  causes 
immense  harm  to  room  plants.  The  usual 
question  asked  is,  "  How  often  should  a 
plant  be  watered  ?  "  The  answer  being, 
"  When  the  soil  in  the  pot  begins  to  get 
dry."  But  when  this  will  be,  and  how 
often,  depends  on  man}7  things  :  aspect  and 
atmosphere  of  the  room,  the  weather,  size 
of  pot,  and  so  on.  During  the  growing 
season  more  water  is  necessary  ;  this,  in 
most  instances,  coincides  with  spring  and 
summer,  though  there  are  some  exceptions  ; 
a  few  plants  grow  vigorously  at  other  times 
of  the  year.  During  winter  most  plants 
need  less  water  than  in  summer,  but  if  there 
is  a  fire  constantly  in  the  room  the  soil  will 
naturally  dry  more  quickly.  In  watering, 
always  give  sufficient  to  moisten  the  whole 
of  the  soil  ;  it  is  of  little  use  moistening  the 
surface,  for  the  lower  half  of  the  ball  of  soil 
still  remains  dry.  Fill  the  pot,  and  give  no 
more  until  the  soil  begins  to  get  dry. 
52 


When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  healthy 
plants  in  rooms  may  be  given  a  little  fer- 
tiliser once  every  ten  days  in  summer 
Guano,  Clay's  Fertilizer,  and  soot  water  can 
be  recommended.  It  is  a  mistake  to  stand 
the  pots  in  saucers  of  water.  As  most  room 
plants  are  placed  in  vases,  these  must  be 
frequently  inspected,  and  any  surplus  water 
tipped  out. 

Potting  the  Plants. — Clean  pots  are  the 
first  essential  ;  if  dirty,  scrub  them,  and  dry 
thoroughly  in  the  sun  or  elsewhere  before 
using.  Thorough  and  efficient  drainage  of 
the  pots  is  necessary  to  permit  of  the  escape 
of  surplus  water.  In  the  bottom,  over  the 
liole,  place  a  large  piece  of  crock,  then  a  few 
other  crocks,  and  fill  with  smaller  pieces  to 
the  depth  of  1  inch,  or  more  for  large  pots. 
On  the  crocks  place  a  thin  layer  of  moss  or 
rough  soil  to  prevent  the  fine  particles  of 
soil  trickling  down  into  the  drainage.  Once 
a  year  at  least  the  drainage  should  be 
examined,  and,  if  necessary,  cleaned  or 
replaced,  for  nothing  does  more  harm  to  a 
plant  than  stagnant  water.  When,  as  occa- 
sionally happens,  the  soil  gets  sour,  it  is 
often  better — in  fact  it  is  desirable — to 
wash  the  roots  of  many  plants  quite  free  of 
the  old  soil,  and  give  them  a  fresh  start 
in  new  compost.  The  general  method  when 
repotting  is  to  take  away  only  the  loose 
soil  from  about  the  roots. 

Spring — as  a  rule,  about  the  beginning  of 
April — is  the  best  time  to  repot  plants  in 
rooms  ;  there  are  exceptions,  which  will  be 
noted  later.  To  keep  the  soil  porous  a  free 
sprinkling  of  coarse  sand  must  be  mixed 
with  the  compost  ;  in  fact,  for  some  plants 
it  is  worth  while  smashing  up  soft  bricks 
and  old  mortar  rubble  to  the  size  of  peas 
and  marbles  to  incorporate  with  the  potting 
soil. 

PLANTS  GROWN  FOR  THEIR  FOLIAGE 
Aralia. — This  useful  Japanese  plant  is 
grown  under  several  names  in  our  gardens. 
One  in  common  use  is  the  Castor  Oil  Plant, 
but  the  true  Castor  Oil  Plant  is  Ricinus 
communis.  The  two  plants  are  somewhat 
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similar  in  foliage,  but  apart  from  this  they 
are  quite  distinct.  Latin  names  also  are  a 
little  confusing,  for  the  nurserymen  call  this 
plant  Aralia  Sieboldii,  and  the  botanist 
Fatsia  japonica.  One  important  consider- 
ation is  that  a  fair  amount  of  light  is  neces- 
sary, otherwise  the  lower  leaves  fall  off.  A 
position  in  or  near  a  window  must  therefore 
be  chosen.  Though  occasionally  propagated 
from  cuttings,  the  majority  of  Aralias  are 
grown  from  seeds.  Plants  seldom  flower  in 


Dividing  the  Aspidistra. 


a  room,  but  when  too  large  to  retain  indoors, 
being  hardy,  they  may  be  planted  in  the 
shrubbery  border,  where,  when  established, 
they  will  flower  annually  in  autumn.  The 
panicles  of  white  flowers  are  very  showy  and 
interesting,  contrasting  well  with  the  large 
shining  light  green  leaves.  During  favour- 
able winters  small  Ivy-like  fruits  develop, 
which  ripen  in  spring  ;  this  is  the  best  time 
to  purchase  seeds.  Old  seeds  are  of  little 
use  ;  if  ordered  in  January  or  February,  they 
would  probably  be  some  nine  months  old. 
New  seeds  germinate  readily  in  a  window, 
frame,  or  greenhouse  if  sown  in  May.  Aralias 


grow  freely  in  ordinary  potting  soil.  It  is 
worth  while  recording  here  that  Araiia  Sie- 
boldii is  one  of  the  best  hardy  evergreen 
shrubs  for  the  small  town  garden. 

Araucaria  excelsa  (Norfolk  Island 
Pine). — This  is  a  graceful  and  attractive 
conifer,  with  vivid  green  foliage.  In  Norfolk 
Island  the  trees  reach  a  height  of  150  feet.  As 
small  plants  in  pots  they  are  symmetrical, 
with  tiers  of  small  branches  reaching  down 
to  the  pots.  The  plants  become  too  large 
for  a  room  after  about 
eight  or  ten  years. 
The  tops  should  be 
cut  off  when  the 
plants  have  grown  too 
tall.  They  may  be 
inserted  as  cuttings 
singly  in  small  pots, 
placing  them  in  a 
closed  propagating 
frame,  preferably  with 
a  little  bottom  heat. 
Only  the  top  of  the 
plant  is  suitable  for  a 
cutting ;  side  branches 
are  no  use,  but  when 
once  the  centre  has 
been  removed  other 
young  growths  will 
develop,  which  make 
good  cuttings.  Insert 
the  cuttings  in  spring 
and  early  summer. 
Suitable  soil  for  the 
Norfolk  Island  Pine 
is  fibrous  loam,  a 
little  leaf-mould  and 
sand. 

Aspidistra. — Among  plants  grown  in  pots 
for  indoor  decoration  the  Aspidistra  is  most 
popular.  It  has  no  equal  for  dark  corners, 
passages,  and  draughty  positions,  which  are 
by  no  means  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
plants.  The  demand  for  Aspidistra  plants 
is  enormous,  judged  by  the  numbers  grown 
in  several  plant  nurseries  near  London,  where 
can  be  seen  house  after  house  containing 
nothing  else.  Aspidistra  lurida  is  a  Chinese 
plant,  and  was  first  introduced  to  Britain  in 
1822.  Increase  is  by  division  of  the  root- 
stock.  This  and  repotting  in  the  case  of 
plants  growing  in  rooms  may  be  done  early 
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in  April.  Aspidistras  thrive  best  in  a  com- 
post of  3  parts  loam,  1  part  leaf -mould, 
£  part  of  very  old  decayed  manure,  and 
plenty  of  coarse  sand.  A  plant  with  a  dozen 


Beware  of  buying  "faked"  Aspi- 
distras, which  are  sometimes 
made  up  by  hawkers  by  means 
of  wire  pins  as  shown. 


or  more  leaves  may  be  grown  in  a  pot  6 
inches  wide.  The  green-leaved  Aspidistra  is 
best  for  the  most  unfavourable  positions, 
though  in  point  of  beauty  it  is  surpassed  by 
the  variegated  variety.  To  maintain  the 
creamy-white  variegation,  the  plant  must 
have  a  light  position,  in  a  bay  window,  for 
instance,  otherwise  the  leaves  gradually 
revert  to  the  normal  green  colouring. 

The  flowers  of  the  Aspidistra  are  interest- 
ing, but  not  attractive.  They  appear  low 
down  among  the  stalks,  close  to  the  soil, 
in  early  spring.  The  blooms  are  cup- 
shaped,  barely  an  inch  across,  rich  purple 
inside  and  buff  outside. 

Ghlorophytum  elatum. — This  plant  be- 
longs to  the  Lily  family,  though  the  small 
white  flowers  are  of  no  value.  The  arching, 
dark-green  leaves  are  pretty.  It  may  be  used 
as  a  table  plant,  but  as  each  plant  in  time 
develops  runners,  with  young  plants  at  the 
end  (in  the  same  way  as  the  Strawberry 
does),  it  is  preferable  to  suspend  the  pots 
and  allow  the  young  plants  to  hang  down. 
To  increase  one's  stock,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  cut  off  and  pot  up  singly  in  small 


pots  as  many  of  the  young  plants  as  are 
required. 

Gordyline  or  Dracaena. — Several  kinds 
of  Dracaena  or  Club  Palm  are  good  room 
plants.  The  two  most  generally  used  are 
Cordyline  Bruantii  and  C.  stricta.  The 
former,  with  rather  broad  green  leaves,  and 
the  latter,  with  narrow  arching  foliage,  are 
very  decorative.  When  too  large  the  tops 
of  the  plants  should  be  taken  off  and  in- 
serted as  cuttings  in  a  closed  propagating 
frame  with  slight  bottom  heat.  If  a  frame 
is  not  available,  the  top  of  the  plant  should 
be  cut  half-way  through  with  a  sharp  knife 
by  means  of  an  upward  cut ;  place  a  match 
in  the  cut  to  prevent  its  closing  up,  and 
bind  round  with  damp  moss.  In  due  course, 
if  the  moss  is  kept  moist,  the  top  of  the  plant 
will  root  into  the  moss,  when  it  may  be 
entirelv  severed  from  the  parent  plant  and 


Phyllocactus,  a  good  room  plant. 

potted.  If  the  stem  is  cut  up  into  2-inch 
lengths,  and  the  pieces  are  laid  on  moss  or 
fibre  in  a  warm,  moist  propagating  frame 
they  will  form  fresh  plants.  Another  means 
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of  propagation  is  to  cut  off  the  thick  fleshy 
growths  known  as  "  toes,"  which  develop 
near  the  bottom  of  the  pot  when  it  is  full 
of  roots.  If  potted  up.  these  soon  form 
young  shoots  and  make  valuable  little  plants 
for  dinner  -  table  decoration.  Cordylines 
thrive  in  fibrous  loam,  a  little  leaf -mould,  and 
coarse  sand. 

Ferns. — The  fern  family  is«  very  exten- 
sive, and  contains  certain  kinds  which  with 
ordinary  care  and  attention  may  be  grown 
successfully  in  a  room.  Ferns  are  naturally 
moisture-loving  plants,  and  should  not  be 
kept  near  a  fire  or,  during  summer,  in  hot 
sunny  windows.  In  winter  the  plants  do 
not  require  much  water,  but  in  summer 
healthy  plants  need  a  liberal  supply.  Ferns 
are  propagated  by  spores  (which  are  as  the 
seeds  of  flowering  plants),  by  division  of  the 
rhizomes  or  rootstocks,  and  one  or  two  by 
bulbils  which  develop  on  the  fronds.  The 
soil  for  ferns  should  consist  of  equal  parts 
fibrous  loam,  peat,  leaf-mould  and  coarse 
sand.  For  Adiantum,  Pteris  and  Aspidium 
use  a  double  quantity  of  loam,  and,  if  not 


The  Japanese  Spiraea  (Spiraea  japonica). 


at  hand,  peat  need  not  be  used.  The  end  of 
March  and  April  is  a  good  time  to  repot  and 
divide  ferns. 

Ribbon  Fern.  —  Thousands  of  Pteris  or 
Ribbon  Ferns  are  grown  annually  to  supply 
the  florists'  shops,  for  this  is  the  favour- 
ite room  fern.  The  fronds  are  fairly  hard, 
and  last  well.  There  are  numerous  kinds  of 
Ribbon  Ferns  ;  the  best  are  Pteris  cretica 
and  varieties  major  and  crispata  ;  P.  serru- 
lata  and  variety  cristata  ;  P.  Wimsetti,  P 
Childsii,  and  P.  tremula. 

Holly  Fern. — This  has  very  distinct,  hard 
and  shining  dark-green  leaves.  The  botanical 
name  is  Aspidium  or  Cyrtomium  falcatum, 
and  the  common  name  of  Holly  Fern  is 
given  owing  to  the  resemblance  of  the  foliage 
to  that  of  the  Holly  leaf. 

Spleenwort. — The  best  of  these  is  Asple- 
nium  bulbiferum,  the  fronds  of  which  have 
been  likened  to  Carrot  leaves.  The  plants 
are  very  attractive  and  very  useful  for  rooms. 
If  more  than  one  Spleenwort  is  grown,  A. 
Belangeri,  A.  Hilli,  A.  Coleiisoi,  and  A. 
laxum  form  a  further  selection. 

Golden  Polypody. — Polypodium  aureum  is 
a  very  striking  fern,  forming  golden-coloured 
furry  rhizomes  on  the  surface  of  the  pot,  and 
having  attractive  grey -green  fronds  2  feet 
or  more  in  length.  A  very  pretty  variety 
with  crested  fronds  is  named  Mayi. 

Hare's  Foot  Fern. — Davallia  Canariensis  is 
very  good  fern  for  fairly  light  positions  in 
a  room.  The  name  Hare's  Foot  originates 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  rhizome,  covered 
with  brown  scales,  to  a  hare's  foot.  A  second 
Davallia,  D.  Mariesii,  has  smaller  rhizomes 
and  fronds,  and  is  known  as  the  Squirrel's 
Foot  Fern. 

Maidenhair  Fern.  —  Though  the  most 
popular  fern,  the  common  Maidenhair, 
Adiantum  cuneatum,  is  not  the  best  for  a 
room  ;  it  does  well  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then 
usually  needs  a  few  weeks  in  the  greenhouse 
to  recuperate,  though  some  amateurs  grow 
it  successfully  in  a  north  window.  More  use- 
ful for  a  room  are  one  or  two  varieties  of  the 
British  Maidenhair,  A.  Capillus-Veneris,  called 
Mariesii,  and  obrienianum. 

Ladder  Fern.  —  The  crested  and  tasselled 
varieties  of  Nephrolepis,  the  Ladder  Fern, 
are  very  numerous,  but  only  one  or  two  of 
those  with  sturdy  hard  fronds  stand  well 
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for  any  length  of  time  in  a  room.  The  best 
are  N.  exaltata,  N.  cordifolia  compacta,  X. 
Piersoni  and  N.  Fosteri. 

Indiarubber  Plant  (Ficus  elastica).— 
The  Indiarubber  Plant  is  a  member  of  the 
Fig  family,  possessing  large  leathery  green 
leaves  9  to  18  inches  in  length  and  4  to 
6  inches  broad.  It  is  native  of  the  East 
Indies  ;  it  has  been  cultivated  in  this  country 
in  rooms  and  greenhouses  since  1815.  The 
plants  will  stand  the  confinement  of  a  room 
well,  being  especially  suitable  for  a  bay 
window.  The  writer  has  in  mind  a  plant 
8  feet  in  height,  which  had  been  grown  in 
the  same  bay  window  for  twenty  years. 
Increase  is  by  cuttings  9  inches  or  so  in 
length,  inserted  singly  in  small  pots  in  spring 
in  a  closed  propagating  frame.  A  suitable 
mixture  of  soil  for  this  Ficus  is  sandy  loam, 
peat,  leaf-mould,  and  coarse  sand. 

Ornithogalum  longebracteatum. — 
Though  a  flowering  plant,  this  Ornithogalum 
is  grown  more  for  its  curious  green  Onion- 
like  bulb  and  ornamental  leaves,  which  are 
rich  green,  up  to  2  feet  in  length  and  1  inch 
to  H  inches  wide.  In  a  room  the  plants 
do  not  often  bloom.  The  flowers  open  in 
May  and  are  greenish-white,  borne  thirty  or 
more  in  a  raceme  18  inches  or  so  high. 
Propagation  is  by  offsets,  which  are  potted 
in  ordinary  loamy  soil.  The  Onion  Plant 
is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
was  first  introduced  in  1817.  The  bulb  is 
as  large  as  a  Spanish  Onion  and  often  seen 
in  cottage  windows,  where  it  always  appears 
to  thrive. 

Palms. — Several  members  of  the  Palm 
family  are  very  good  room  plants,  and  thrive 
ip  rather  gloomy  positions,  also  in  passage 
and  hall  and  on  the  staircase,  where  draughts 
and  changeable  temperature  are  not  very 
favourable  for  plants.  Palms  are  raised 
from  seeds,  but  if  a  warm  greenhouse  is  not 
available  in  which  to  sow  the  seeds,  the 
amateur  would  be  well  advised  to  purchase 
small  plants  in  preference  to  raising  them 
from  seeds.  A  suitable  compost  consists  of 
equal  parts  loam,  peat,  leaf -mould  and 
coarse  sand.  With  a  little  feeding  once  a 
week  in  summer  Palms  may  be  kept  in  good 
condition  in  comparatively  small  pots  for 
a  number  of  years.  Good  stimulants  are 
soot  water,  Canary  guano,  and  Clay's  Fer- 


Mother  of  Thousands  (Saxifraga  sarmecttosa). 

tilizer.  The  best  Palms  for  a  room  are 
Phoenix  Roebelinii,  Kentia  forsteriana, 
Corypha  australis,  Geonoma  gracilis,  Co  cos 
Weddeliana  and  Chamaerops  Trachycarpus 
excelsa. 

Tradescantia  zebrina. — This  is  a  go  od 
plant  for  a  basket,  having  long  trailing 
growths  which  hang  down  over  the  pot,  and 
quite  hide  it.  It  is  also  useful  for  growing 
in  pots  for  placing  near  the  edge  of  the 
greenhouse  stage,  and  will  even  thrive  under- 
neath. It  has  small,  insignificant,  rosy- 
purple  flowers.  Tradescantia  thrives  in  a 
light  sandy  soil,  and  is  readily  propagated 
by  cuttings  inserted  under  a  bell-glass  in 
spring  or  summer. 

FLOWERING  PLANTS 
Aloe  frutescens. — In  a  sunny  window 
this  proves  an  interesting  and  attractive 
plant.  The  grey-green  spiny  leaves  are 
ornamental  throughout  the  year,  while 
during  summer  the  plants  are  much  admired 
when  their  orange-red  tubular  blossoms  are 
open.  Propagation  is  by  cuttings,  which 
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root  readily  in  very  sandy  porous  soil  in  a 
sunny  window.  No  propagating  frame  or 
bell-glass  is  necessary.  A  suitable  soil  con- 
sists of  2  parts  loam  and  1  part  broken 
brick  and  old  mortar  rubble.  Repotting 
is  seldom  necessary  ;  if  required,  do  it  in 


WflMK^UUJMM? 
Tradescantia  as  an  edging  plant  in  basket. 


How  Tradescantia  is  increased.     A  prepared  cutting 
is  shown  at  A,  and  cuttings  inserted  at  B. 


spring.  This  Aloe  requires  a  fair  amount  of 
water  in  summer,  but  very  little  in  winter. 
Begonia  Weltoniensis. — This  is  one  of 
the  oldest  Begonias  cultivated  in  gardens. 
It  has  light  pink  flowers,  which  are  freely 
produced  on  plants  grown  in  windows, 
and  is  a  fairly  common  occupant  ot  cottage 
windows  in  country  districts.  It  is  propa- 


gated by  cuttings  during  the  summer.  Insert 
in  sandy  soil  under  a  bell-glass.  The  old 
plants  die  down  after  flowering,  new  growths 
pushing  up  again  in  spring  from  the  tuber- 
ous rootstock.  They  will  thrive  in  ordinary 
potting  soil. 

Trailing  Bell  flower  (Cam- 
panula isophylla). — This  is  the 
showiest  of  window  plants,  suit- 
able for  growing  in  a  suspended 
flower-pot.  Hanging  pots  with 
saucers  fixed  beneath  are  preferable 
to  wire  baskets,  for  they  prevent 
the  water  from  dropping  on  the 
floor  beneath.  This  Bellflower  is 
increased  by  division  after  flowering 
in  autumn,  and  by  cuttings  inserted 
under  a  bell-glass  in  autumn  or 
spring.  Just  ordinary  sandy  pot- 
ting soil  is  suitable,  and  weekly 
applications  of  fertiliser  in  summer 
do  much  good.  The  flowers  are 
blue  ;  the  variety  Mayi  has  blue 
flowers  and  hairy  leaves,  while 
alba  is  white. 

Rat's  Tail  Cactus. — C  e  r  e  u  s 
flagelliformis  is  an  old-fashioned 
plant,  which  does  as  well  hanging 
in  a  cottage  window  as  in  the  best- 
appointed  greenhouse.  The  long 
tail-like  growths  hang  down  round 
the  pot,  and  in  March  and  April 
bear  attractive  red  flowers.  Such 
a  quaint  and  curious  plant  natur- 
ally attracts  attention.  Increase 
is  by  cuttings,  which  root  at  al- 
most any  season.  A  very  porous 
soil,  made  up  of  fibrous  loam,  old 
mortar  rubble,  and  coarse  sand, 
suits  the  Rat's  Tail  Cactus.  It  is 
practically  at  rest  in  winter,  and 
only  sufficient  water  should  be 
given  to  keep  the  growths  from 
shrivelling. 

Clivia  miniata.— This  is  a  useful 
foliage  plant  throughout  the  year,  but  it 
is  in  spring  or  early  summer,  when  the 
plants  produce  lovely  bunches  of  orange- 
red  flowers,  that  the  Clivia  is  most  admired. 
The  secret  of  success  is  to  grow  the  plant 
in  the  same  pot  year  after  year,  providing 
the  soil  does  not  become  sour.  Established 
plants  in  pots  full  of  roots  bloom  annually. 
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Increase  is  by  seeds  and  division.  Use  as 
a  potting  compost  3  paits  turfy  loam,  1 
part  leaf -mould,  and  1  part  coarse  sand. 
Give  less  water  in  winter,  but  do  not 
withhold  it  altogether. 

Oxalis  (Shamrock). — There  are  three 
kinds  of  Oxalis  which  look  delightful  when 
grown  in  hanging  pots  in  the  window. 
Oxalis  floribunda  (pink),  var.  alba  (white), 
and  O.  cernua  (yellow),  the  Bermuda  Butter- 
cup ;  all  are  attractive  plants  that  flower 
freely  in  spring.  They  grow  in  any  light 
sandy  soil,  and  can  be  increased  rapidly  by 
bulbils  or  offsets.  Potting  is  best  done  in 
autumn.  Unless  more  stock  is  required,  the 
roots  need  not  be  disturbed  for  several  years. 
After  flowering,  gradually  withhold  water, 
resting  the  plants  during  late  summer.  Pots 
are  preferable  to  wire  baskets  for  Oxalis, 
as  when  at  rest  they  can  be  taken  down  and 
put  on  one  side  until  the  season  comes 
round  for  new  growth  to  start ;  the  soil 
should  then  be  soaked  with  water. 

Phyllocactus. — This  has  been  fittingly 
named  the  Flowering  Cactus,  for  it  blossoms 
freely,  and  the  flowers  are  more  handsome 
than  any  other  member  of  the  Cactus 
family.  In  sunny  windows  mature  plants 
bloom  in  spring  and  early  summer,  the 
colours  ranging  from  pure  white  through 
cream,  pink,  rose,  and  red  to  rich  crimson- 
purple.  Propagation  is  by  cuttings  made 
of  shoots  about  6  inches  long.  These  root 
freely  in  a  window  in  pots  of  sandy  soil 
without  anv  covering  at  almost  any  season, 
except  mid-winter.  As  a  potting  soil,  use 
2  parts  fibrous  loam,  1  part  broken  bricks 
and  old  mortar  rubble,  adding  a  little 
leaf  -  mould.  During  summer  give  a 
fair  amount  of  water,  including  a  little 
fertiliser.  In  winter  water  is  desirable. 
Potting,  which  is  seldom  necessary,  is  best 
done  in  early  spring.  Use  comparatively 
small  pots.  If  the  flowers  are  pollinated 
with  a  view  to  saving  seeds,  they  produce  a 


prickly  Pear-like  fruit  which  is  rather  tasty 
to  the  palate.  Phyllocactus  may  be  raised 
from  seeds  sown  in  a  pot  of  sandy  soil  in  a 
sunny  window.  There  are  many  named 
sorts,  from  which  the  following  are  selected  : 
Cooperi,  creamy  -  white  ;  Delicatus,  flesh- 
pink  ;  German  Empress,  rich  rose,  very  free- 
flowering  (sometimes  having  twenty  to  thirty 
flowers,  not  so  large  as  the  other  sorts 
named)  ;  J.  T.  Peacock,  magenta  shaded 
violet  ;  Agatha,  pink  shaded  salmon  ;  En- 
sign, deep  scarlet ;  Olivette,  rosy-carmine  ; 
Isabel  Watson,  magenta  shaded  carmine ; 
Vesta,  white ;  Ackermannii,  a  Mexican  species 
with  rich  scarlet  blossoms  ;  crenatus,  creamy 
white,  from  Honduras,  with  deliciously 
fragrant  flowers. 

Vallota  purpurea  (Scarborough  Lily). 
— This  is  a  bulbous  plant  which  grows  as 
well  in  a  sunny  window  as  in  a  greenhouse. 
One  of  the  secrets  of  success  is  to  leave  the 
plants  in  the  pots  undisturbed  ;  reasonable 
crowding  seems  to  cause  the  Vallota  to 
flower  freely.  A  good  potting  soil  is  made 
up  of  fibrous  loam,  a  little  leaf-mould,  coarse 
sand,  and  a  few  quarter-inch  bones.  If 
potting  is  necessary  it  should  be  done  in 
autumn  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over. 
Give  the  plants  less  water  after  flowering, 
but  never  withhold  it  altogether.  The 
dazzling  red  Lily -like  flowers  are  very  hand- 
some. Increase  is  by  offsets  from  the  bulbs 
taken  off  at  potting. 

There  are  other  plants  that  may  be  grown 
successfully  in  rooms,  more  especially  in 
windows,  as,  for  instance,  the  Japanese 
Spiraea  and  Mother  of  Thousands  shown 
on  pages  820  and  821.  They  may  per- 
haps be  described  as  good-natured  —  i.e. 
they  will  thrive  under  variable  conditions, 
and  their  cultural  requirements  are  easily 
fulfilled.  In  spring  rooms  can  be  bright- 
ened with  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other 
bulbs,  which  may  be  grown  in  or  near  the 
window. 


To  Mend  Broken  Pots.— Big  flower  pots 
need  not  be  destroyed  because  they  are 
broken.  First  procure  some  Portland  cement 
and  silver  sand,  and  mix  half  sand  and  half 
cement,  not  too  wet.  Use  silver  sand  for 


preference.  Place  your  broken  pot  on  the 
ground,  slightly  damp  it,  apply  a  little  cement 
to  the  broken  part,  replace  the  latter,  and 
trim  off  all  surplus  cement  neatly  with  an 
old  knife. 
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Notes   of   Interest 


THE  Iceland  Poppy. — Papaver  nudi- 
caule  is  a  lovely  flower  in  the  garden, 
and  a  great  favourite  with  ladies  for 
table  decoration.  Growing  about  1  foot 
in  height,  the  dainty  flowers  in  white, 
yellow  and  orange,  on  slender  stalks,  can- 
not be  surpassed  for  light  floral  decorations. 
The  only  complaint  one  can  make  is  that 
the  flowers  are  rather  fleeting,  but  to 
obviate  this  to  some  extent  its  blooms 
should  be  cut  when  only  half  expanded. 
Sow  the  seeds  during  July  and  August, 
preferably  in  the  bed  or  border  where 
the  plants  are  to  flower.  Once  the  plant  is 
sown,  in  addition  to  its  being  a  perennial, 
if  it  is  growing  under  favourable  conditions, 
self-sown  seedlings  will  come  up  year  after 
year  to  maintain  a  supply  of  young  plants. 
The  Iceland  Poppy,  in  common  with  many 
members  of  the  Papaver  family,  thrives  in 
most  soils  and  positions. 

Tropaeolum  speciosum. — Among  hardy 
climbers  this  is  one  of  the  most  showy,  but 
good  specimens  are  rarely  seen  in  the  south 
of  England.  In  Scotland  and  the  north, 
however,  it  grows  with  unusual  freedom. 
Known  as  the  Flame  Nasturtium,  it  succeeds 
best  on  a  bed  of  north  aspect,  and  likes  a  cool 
moist  rooting  medium.  In  hot  weather  it 
should  be  given  copious  supplies  of  water. 
It  is  often  grown  with  success  planted  against 
Yew  trees  or  other  dark-foliaged  evergreens, 
for  it  climbs  through  them  with  ease,  and 
relishes  their  shade  and  protection.  Plants 
in  pots  are  easily  obtained,  and  should  be 
planted  in  spring  in  loam  and  leaf  soil. 

Eradicating  Colt's  Foot.  —  There  are 
few  weeds  so  difficult  to  eradicate  as  Colt's 
Foot  or  Foal's  Foot  (Tussilago  Farfara),  as 
the  rootstock  branches  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  and  extends  to  a  very  consider- 
able depth.  It  is  practically  impossible  to 
uproot  it  by  the  ordinary  procedures  of 
digging  and  trenching,  while  digging  up  the 
rootstocks  entirely  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
The  safest  and  best  method  is  to  spud  or 
hoe  out  the  plant  persistently.  It  is  very 
important  to  prevent  seeding  ;  therefore  the 
plant  should  be  spudded  out  while  in  flower. 


This  prevents  the  mischief  due  to  the  dis 
tribution  of  ripe  seed,  and  if  properly  done? 
many  of  the  leaf -buds  on  the  rootstock  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil  are  damaged, 
weakened  or  destroyed  at  the  same  time. 
Repeated  spudding  or  hoeing  of  the  leaves 
must  be  practised  early  in  the  season,  and 
also  later  in  the  year,  allowing  as  little  leaf 
growth  as  possible  to  be  made.  The  spud- 
ding should  take  place  well  below  the  surface, 
and  if  a  pinch  of  nitrate  of  soda  be  dropped 
into  the  hole  it  helps  to  destroy  the  root- 
stock. 

A  Good  Way  of  Dispatching  Gut 
Flowers. — It  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  a  raw 
Potato  into  pieces  and  insert  the  flower 
stalks  in  the  Potato.  The  latter,  being 
cool  and  juicy,  will  keep  the  flowers  quite 
fresh.  This  is  most  suitable  for  Roses  and 
other  hard-wooded  plants. 

To  Destroy  Ants. — Ants  are  annoying 
and  destructive  little  pests  when  they  take 
up  their  habitation  about  the  garden  or  out- 
houses. A  simple  means  of  getting  rid  of 
them  is  to  flood  their  haunts  frequently  with 
water,  and  if  the  water  be  hot  so  much  the 
better.  Water  containing  some  odoriferous 
insecticide  is  also  good,  or  1  oz.  of  carbolic 
acid  in  4  or  5  gallons  of  water  will  prove 
a  certain  cure.  When  liquids  cannot  bo 
used,  get  a  soil  fumigant  like  Vaporite, 
Kilogrub,  Ausfixtin,  or  such  like,  and 
sprinkle  it  about  the  places  frequented  by 
the  pests. 

Glazing  a  Greenhouse. — The  squares 
of  glass  should  overlap  £  inch,  not  more,  else 
soil  and  sediment  generally  lodge  there. 
Embed  the  squares  of  glass  in  the  putty, 
but  do  not  use  any  top  putty.  The  glass  is 
held  firmly  in  position  by  f -inch  nails  (sprigs), 
four  to  each  square — two  to  prevent  the 
latter  from  slipping  down,  and  two  to  prevent 
it  from  lifting.  Insert  the  two  nails  1  inch 
above  the  lap.  Use  boiled  linseed  oil  and 
whitening,  thoroughly  mixing  until  the 
putty  is  of  the  proper  consistency  to  use. 
If  a  very  small  quantity  of  common  tallow 
be  mixed  in  at  the  same  time — melted,  of 
course — the  putty  will  be  improved. 
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Hardy  ferns  bordering  a  shady  garden  walk. 


Hardy   Ferns 


FEW  gardens,  however  small,  can 
afford  to  dispense  with  hardy  ferns. 
While  they  may  be  used  to  furnish 
and  beautify  bare  and  shady  corners, 
the  many  attractive  "  sports  "  or  varia- 
tions should  be  given  good  positions  on 
a  rockery  or  in  beds  and  borders.  The 
two  conditions  least  favourable  to  hardy 
ferns  are  a  dry,  hot  border  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  cold  wind-swept  positions.  In  small 
gardens  it  is  not  difficult,  as  a  rule,  to  avoid 
these.  Many  flowering  plants  will  not  thrive 
successfully  on  shady  borders  and  under  the 
edge  of  large  trees  ;  but  such  positions  pro- 
vide practically  ideal  conditions  for  hardy 
ferns.  Comparatively  few  amateurs  make 
a  hobby  of  these  plants,  yet  they  have  a 
fascination  of  their  own.  The  choicest  kinds 
are  worth  growing  in  an  unheated,  shady 
greenhouse,  and  both  the  evergreen  and 
deciduous  sorts  may  be  chosen. 


Hints  on  Cultivation.  —  Hardy  ferns 
are  usually  grown  among  stones  or  burrs, 
chiefly  for  appearance  sake.  Yet  though  the 
stones  are  not  essential,  they  are  of  value, 
because  they  keep  the  soil  moist  ;  in  the 
matter  of  soil  they  are  not  fastidious,  ordinary 
land  in  which  leaf-mould,  old  mortar  rubble, 
and  wood  ashes  are  mixed  gives  good  results. 
Though  most  kinds  are  lovers  of  moisture, 
the  ground  must  be  well  drained,  for  ferns 
fail  to  give  satisfaction  in  stagnant  and 
heavy  clay  soils.  When  building  a  rockery 
for  ferns  it  is  a  good  plan  to  bury  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  brick  rubble  and  stones 
in  the  soil.  For  placing  on  the  surface, 
sandstone  is  one  of  the  best  materials  to 
use,  but  the  purchase  of  this  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  many  amateurs,  who  must  be  con- 
tent with  brick  burrs.  When  choice  permits, 
select  a  north  or  eastern  aspect  for  the  slope 
of  the  hardy  fernery. 
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I^ady  Fern  (Asplenium  Filix-foemina). 

The  Best  Time  for  Planting,  lifting, 
dividing  and  replanting  hardy  ferns  is  in 
early  spring,  just  when  the  young  fronds 
are  expected  to  commence  pushing  \ip. 
Failing  this,  do  whatever  planting  is  desired 
in  autumn,  as  soon  as  the  fronds  of  the 
deciduous  kinds  have  withered. 

The  removal  of  the  old  fronds,  especially 
from  the  deciduous  kinds,  requires  a  little 
consideration.  Some  few  growers,  in  their 
anxiety  to  keep 
everything  in  the 
garden  spick  and 
span,  cut  off  the 
fronds  as  soon  as 
they  wither.  This  is 
a  great  mistake,  and 
is,  in  fact,  harmful, 
for  the  old  fronds 
protect  the  crowns 
or  centres  of  the 
plants  in  winter. 
The  best  time  to  cut 
them  off  is  in  spring, 
when  fresh  growth 
is  pushing  up.  At 
this  time,  also,  a 
mulching  of  leaf- 
mould  is  beneficial. 

Ferns  and 
Flowers.  —  Though 
hardy  ferns  may  be 
the  principal  occu- 


pants of  a  rockery  or  border 
in  shady  parts  of  the  garden, , 
its  charm  can  be  much  en- 
hanced by  planting  a  few 
flowers  such  as  Hardy  Cycla- 
men, Hellebore  (Christmas 
Rose  and  Lenten  Rose),  the 
smaller  Narcissi,  Lilium  Mar- 
tagon,  Anemone  Hepatica, 
and  Colchicum.  We  must 
also  remember  that  in  rock- 
eries of  any  pretensions  there 
are  always — or  nearly  always 
— a  few  half-shady  nooks 
where  ferns  will  give  more 
satisfaction  than  flowering 
plants.  The  fronds  of  many 
ferns  —  notably  the  Lady 
Fern  and  the  Male  Fern — 
are  useful  for  arranging  in 
vases  with  flowers. 

Though  there  are  only  some  twelve  or 
thirteen  genera  of  British  ferns,  kinds  to 
suit  many  and  varied  positions  are  available. 
Several  thrive  in  the  crevices  of  old  walls, 
others  in  heavy  shade  beneath  trees,  a  few 
in  swamps,  many  more  on  the  banks  of 
streams,  and  others  in  full  sun.  They  are 
also  exceedingly  diverse  in  growth,  and  so'me 
are  only  2  or  3  inches  high  ;  while  the  Royal 


Hart's  Tongue  (Scolopendrium  vulgare). 
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Common  Polypody  (Polypodium  vulgare). 

Fern  under  favourable  conditions  in  swampy 
ground  attains  a  height  of  6  feet  to  10  feet. 
.The  number  of  varieties  is  immense.  Take, 
as  an  example,  the  Lady  Fern,  the  list  of 
which  comprises  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  varieties.  Many  of  these  are  "  sports  ?? 
or  natural  variations  which  have  been  found 
growing  wild  by  fern  lovers  ;  others  are  varia- 
tions which  have  occurred  under  cultivation, 
generally  through  the  raising  of  sporlings  or 
fern  seedlings. 

Raising  Hardy  Ferns  from  spores,  which 
are  the  equivalent  of  seeds,  is  a  comparatively 
simple  matter.  The  spores 
are  found  in  what  are 
known  as  sori  (spore  cases) 
on  the  back  of  some  of 
the  fronds.  These,  when 
ripe,  burst  and  disperse 
the  spores,  and  just  before 
this  occurs  is  the  best 
time  to  collect  and  place 
the  spores  in  paper  bags 
to  dry.  To  prevent  other 
seedlings  developing  on 
soil  used  for  sowing  fern 
spores,  it  is  desirable  to 
bake  the  soil  to  a  red 
heat  before  it  is  used. 
Fill  pots  three  parts  fuU 
of  broken  crocks  ;  on  these 
place  a  layer  of  light, 
sifted  soil,  and  sow  the 
spores.  Use  4-  or  5-inch 
pots ;  stand  these  in 


saucers  kept  filled  with  water,  and 
place  over  each  a  piece  of  glass. 
Place  the  pots  in  a  moist,  shady  part 
of  the  greenhouse  or  in  a  shady  cold 
frame.  For  preference  sow  the  spores 
from  January  to  April.  When  large 
enough,  prick  off  the  sporlings  (seed- 
lings) into  other  pots  or  boxes,  and 
grow  on  in  the  usual  way  in  a  moist 
cold  frame  until  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  plant  outside. 

In  many  gardens  considerable  space 
is  already  given  to  hardy  ferns,  but 
unfortunately  comparatively  little 
attention  is  paid  to  growing  a  re- 
presentative collection  of  the  best 
varieties,  all  or  nearly  all  of  them 
being  the  Common  Male  Fern  and  the 
Soft  Shield  Fern.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
for  the  choicest  varieties  are,  as  a  rule,  as 
easy  to  grow  as  the  common  sorts,  and  are 
infinitely  more  beautiful.  When  making  a 
selection  of  varieties  the  evergreen  kinds 
should  be  well  represented,  so  that  when 
the  Lady  Ferns,  Male  Ferns,  and  others  of  a 
deciduous  character  die  down  in  autumn, 
the  rockery  or  ground  will  not  look  unduly 
bare  in  winter.  To  be  able  readily  to  supply 
their  customers,  nurserymen  who  specialise 
in  hardy  ferns  grow  most  of  the  specimens 
in  pots,  with  the  result  that  they  can  be 


Scale  Fern  (Ceterach  officinarum). 
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obtained  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  ;  there 
is  very  little  fear  of  failure  when  plants 
purchased  in  pots  are  planted. 

Hardy  Ferns  in  Pots. — As  a  rule,  in 
unheated  greenhouses  and  in  those  where 
just  sufficient  heat  is  maintained  to  keep  out 
frost,  only  exotic  or  greenhouse  ferns  are 
cultivated.  Yet  once  the  owner  has  grown 
a  few  of  our  choice  native  kinds  in  pots,  he 
or  she  will  not  care  to  go  to  the  extra 
trouble  needed  by  greenhouse  ferns.  As 
the  plants  are  hardy  they  may  be  placed 
outside  when  the  fronds  commence  to  die 


Male  Fern  (Nephrodium  Filix-mas). 

off  In  winter,  when,  as  a  rule,  the  amateur's 
greenhouse  is  crowded  with  plants  which, 
though  grown  outside  all  the  summer,  re- 
quire protection  in  winter,  all  hardy  ferns 
may  be  placed  in  some  sheltered  spot  out- 
side, the  pots  being  covered  to  the  rim. 
During  severe  frosts,  as  an  additional  pro- 
tection, shake  a  little  light  litter  over  them, 
unless  they  are  well  protected  by  the  old 
fronds.  As  a  potting  soil  for  the  Lady 
Ferns,  the  Male  Ferns,  and  the  Shield  Ferns 
use  a  mixture  of  3  parts  turfy  soil  to  1  part 
leaf -mould,  adding  plenty  of  coarse  sand. 
In  addition  to  this,  for  the  Hart's  Tongue 
and  Polypody,  add  a  little  peat. 

Lady   Fern    (Asplenium    (Athyrium) 
Filix-foemina).— There  is  great  variety  of 


Lady  Ferns  in  cultivation.  The  plants  vary 
from  a  few  inches  up  to  4  feet  or  even  more 
in  height.  They  are  deciduous,  and  thrive 
quite  well  in  the  ordinary  soil  of  a  garden 
with  a  fair  amount  of  moisture  at  the  roots. 
In  addition  to  their  great  value  outside,  the 
choicest  sorts  are  very  attractive  when 
grown  in  pots  for  the  cold  greenhouse  and 
frame.  Most  of  the  names  in  the  following 
list  indicate  a  difference  in  the  form  of  the 
fronds,  some  of  them  being  finely  crested. 
A  dozen  good  varieties  are :  coronatum, 
corymbiferum,  cristatum,  cruciato-cristatum, 
c  r  u  c  i  a  t  u  m,  F  i  e  1  d  i  a  e, 
Frizelliae,  percristatum, 
phmiosunij  polydactylum, 
vernoniae  -  corymbiferum 
and  Victoriae. 

Male  Fern  (Nephro- 
dium (Lastrea)  Filix- 
mas). — The  varieties  of  the 
Male  Fern  are  deciduous, 
and  thrive  under  conditions 
similar  to  the  Lady  Fern. 
The  fronds  are  diverse  in 
character.  Of  numerous 
varieties  the  following  are 
among  the  best  :  Barnesii, 
cristatum,  grandiceps,  poly- 
dactylum, propinquo  cris- 
tatum and  gracile,  pseudo- 
mas  angustatum  cristatum. 
h'mbriatum,  Pinderi,  and 
polydactylum.  Allied  to 
these  are  the  Broad  Buckler 
Ferns,  varieties  of  Xephro- 
dium  dilatatum,  e.g.  crispatum,  cristatun"! 
and  grandiceps. 

Soft  Shield  Fern  (Aspidium  (Poly- 
stichum)  angulare). — There  are  hundreds 
of  varieties  of  this  beautiful  hardy  fern  in 
cultivation  in  our  gardens.  They  are  more 
or  less  evergreen  in  character,  and  are  used 
to  some  extent  in  pots  for  room  decoration. 
Useful  and  ornamental  sorts  are  cruciato- 
polydactylum,  foliosum,  plumosum,  poly- 
dactylum. grandiceps,  Pateyii,  plumosum. 
proliferum,  and  Wollaston's  variety. 

Hart's  Tongue  Fern  (Scolopendrium 
vulgare). — One  of  our  commonest  wild 
ferns,  and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  of  all  for  the  garden  and  green- 
house. The  rich  green  leaves  are  evergreen, 
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and  exhibit  great  variation.  They  love 
damp,  shady  spots,  and  are  particularly 
satisfactory  in  chalky  soils.  A  few  good 
varieties  are :  crispum,  fimbriatum,  crista- 
tum.  cristulatum,  ramo-cristatum,  ramo- 
marginatum,  and  undulatum  cornutum. 

Common  Polypody  (Polypodium  vul- 
gare). — The  varieties  of  the  Common  Poly- 
pody are  very  distinct  and  pleasing.  The 
rhizomes  love  a  peaty  soil  in  which  to  ramble ; 
perhaps  the  best  com- 
post is  a  mixture  of 
fibrous  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  peat,  and  old 
broken  mortar  rub- 
ble. The  Polypodys 
are  evergreen.  Half- 
a  -  dozen  pleasing 
varieties  are :  cam- 
bricum  (the  Welsh 
Polypody),  Barrowii, 
cristatum.  grandiceps, 
Forster's  variety,  and 
plumosum  Hadwin's 
variety. 

Other  distinct 
kinds  of  British 
ferns  are :  Adiantum 
Capillus-Veneris  (the 
Common  Maidenhair), 
Asplenium  Tricho- 
manes  (the  Common 
Spleen  w.ort ,  which 

does  best  in  the  crevices  between  large 
boulders),  Blechnum  Spicant  and  varieties, 
tho  lovely  Osmunda  regalis  (Royal  Fern) 
for  swamps,  and  Phegopteris  Dryopteris 
(the  Oak  Fern). 


reddish-purple  stems  are  attractive ;  in 
autumn  come  the  large  heads  of  closely 
packed  rosy -red  flowers.  These  are  fragrant, 
the  name  "  foetidum "  referring  to  the 
odour  of  the  leaves  when  bruised.  Increase 
is  readily  effected  by  root  cuttings  and 
suckers  which  spring  up  around  the  clumps. 
Pieces  of  the  fleshy  roots  2  to  3  inches  long 
taken  off  in  early  spring  may  be  planted  in 
sandy  soil  outside  or  in  a  frame. 


A  Hardy  Glerodendron. — In  Cleroden- 
dron  foetidum  we  have  a  very  attractive 
shrub  flowering  in  September  and  early 
October.  The  plants,  which  are  natives  of 
China,  require  a  little,  protection  in  winter, 
such,  for  instance,  as  is  provided  by  a 
position  at  the  foot  of  a  sunny  south  or 
west  fence.  A  well-drained  sandy  loam  is 
the  most  suitable  soil,  though  this  Clero- 
dendron  will  thrive  in  most  heavy  garden 
.  soils  that  are  well  drained.  The  plants 
grow  from  3  to  about  5  feet  or  a  little  more 
in  height,  the  shoots  dying  back  each  winter 
often  to  the  ground.  The  large  leaves  and 


Common  Bracken  (Pteris  Aquilina). 


Wasps. — Wasps  are  among  the  worst 
foes  of  the  fruit-grower,  and  the  only  effectual 
way  of  dealing  with  them  is  to  go  to  the  root 
of  matters  and  destroy  the  nests  when  these 
can  be  found.  If  the  example  given  in  some 
districts  of  killing  every  possible  queen  wasp 
early  in  the  season  were  followed  everywhere, 
we  should  soon  be  troubled  less,  for  every 
queen  "killed  means  a  whole  colony  the  less 
during  the  summer  and  autumn.  The  best 
method  of  destroying  the  nests  is  to  dissolve 
cyanide  of  potassium  in  water  at  the  rate  of 
2  oz.  to  3  gallons,  and  pour  this  into  the 
holes  late  at  night.  Fill  up  the  hole  to 
confine  the  fumes,  and  not  a  wasp  can  escape. 
The  cyanide  is  deadly  poison,  and  the  fumes 
should  not  be  inhaled.  A  gallon  of  the 
liquid  should  be  sufficient  for  several  nests, 
unless  they  are  extra  strong,  but  it  should 
be  used  up  as  soon  as  it  is  prepared. 
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A  SHRUBBY  Speedwell.— In  Vero- 
nica Traversii  we  have  a  most  useful 
hardy  New  Zealand  shrub.  With  its 
small  evergreen  box-like  leaves  and  dainty 
racemes  of  white  flowers,  it  is  one  of 
the  best  shrubs  for  both  small  and  town 
gardens.  The  bushes  are  3  to  5  feet  in 
height,  and  about  as  much  in  diameter. 
This  and  other  Veronicas  thrive  in  a  rather 
light  well-drained  soil,  and  are  readily  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  inserted  under  a  hand- 
light,  or  in  a  cold  frame  during  August  and 
September.  The  fact  that  the  plant  flowers 
during  July  gives  it  additional  value,  as 
the  number  of  hardy  shrubs  then  blooming 
is  comparatively  small. 

A  Tall  -  growing  Begonia.  —  A  very 
attractive  Begonia  flowering  in  the  green- 
house during  the  summer  is  B.  echinosepala, 
while,  if  there  is  space  for  two,  B.  metallica 
may  be  included  as  a  companion  plant. 
Both  foliage  and  flowers  are  distinctly 
ornamental.  The  hairy  leaves  are  shining 
green,  with  a  red  undersurface  in  the  case  of 
B.  metallica.  The  flowers  are  flesh-tinted 
white,  small  in  size,  but  very  freely  produced. 
Plants  in  flower  may  vary  from  2  to  6  feet 
in  height,  the  latter,  of  course,  being  the  result 
of  two-or  three  years'  growth.  Cuttings  may 
be  inserted  at  any  time  from  March  to 
August.  Suitable  soil  consists  of  2  parts 
loam,  1  part  leaf-mould  or  peat,  and  ample 
coarse  sand.  A  minimum  temperature  of 
45°  to  50°  is  necessary  in  the  greenhouse 
during  the  winter. 

Climbing  Butter  Beans. — The  size  of 
the  ordinary  amateur's  garden  rarely  allows 
room  for  more  than  one  row  of  Runner 
Beans,  and  when  this  row  is  sown  early  in 
the  season  many  growers  experience  an 
unwelcome  shortage  some  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  time  when  one  turns  attention  to  the 
winter  vegetables.  To  all  such  I  strongly 
advise  a  sowing  of  Climbing  Butter  Beans ; 
they  are  found  in  most  seed  lists  under  the 
name  of  Mont  d'Or.  First  soak  the  seeds 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  tepid  water,  so 
as  to  hasten  germination.  The  growth  of 
this  Bean  being  far  less  robust  than  the 


ordinary  Runner,  its  presence  in  the  same 
row  with  the  others  will  make  but  little 
difference  in  the  growth  or  development  of  the 
early  pods,  while  later  in  the  season  many 
of  the  larger  leaves  will  have  fallen,  or  may 
be  removed  without  in  any  way  affecting 
the  crop  of  pods  at  the  top.  These  Butter 
Beans  come  very  quickly  into  bearing,  and 
they  have  the  additional  advantage  over 
the  others  of  being  all  edible  ;  in  fact  they 
should  always  be  cooked  whole,  the  mem- 
brane or  skin  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
ordinary  Bean  being  entirely  absent.  In 
a  favourable  autumn  these  Beans  continue 
to  develop  pods  until  November. 

Poultry  Manure  for  Vegetables. — 
Many  realise  poultry  manure  to  be  a  valu- 
able product,  yet,  altogether  unaware  of  its 
properties,  use  it  unsuitably.  On  poor  soil 
fowl  manure  is  an  excellent  stimulant  for 
almost  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  especially  for 
prize  Celery,  Leeks,  and  Onions  ;  except  on 
very  rare  occasions,  however,  it  is  never 
dug  into  the  soil,  but  used  as  a  top  dressing. 
Instead  of  allowing  the  droppings  to  remain 
a  long  time  in  the  sheds,  they  are  gathered 
up  each  week,  placed  in  a  large  tray,  and 
stood  on  top  of  a  large  saddle  boiler  to  dry. 
Then  they  are  stored  away  in  bags,  and 
during  bad  weather  well  pounded  with  a 
hammer  and  passed  through  a  very  fine 
sieve,  the  siftings  being  stored  away  in  large 
tins  or  boxes.  During  the  growing  season, 
June,  July  and  August,  this  manure  is  mixed 
with  twice  its  bulk  of  sifted  wood  ashes,  and 
about  once  a  fortnight  this  is  sprinkled 
between  the  rows  of  the  plants  named  above 
in  quantities  enough  to  cover  the  soil,  a 
large  tin  with  a  perforated  top  being  used  to 
distribute  it. 

Ranunculus. — Roots  of  these  should  not 
be  treated  indifferently  after  flowering  if  they 
are  expected  to  flower  well  annually.  They 
should  not  be  lifted  until  the  growths  have 
become  yellow,  or  a  certain  amount  of 
strength  may  be  lost.  Dry  them  off  and 
store  awa»y  in  a  cool  cupboard  until  planting 
time.  Anemones  which  are  to  be  lifted 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
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Greenhouse    Ferns 


FROM  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
produce  flowers,  ferns  occupy  but 
a  lowly  position  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  True,  there  are  what  are  popu- 
larly termed  flowering  ferns,  but  they  do 
not  bear  flowers  proper,  the  name  being 
derived  from  the  fact  that  their  spores 
are  borne  separately  on  erect  fronds.  A 
good  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Royal  Fern — Osmunda  regalis. 

Though  they  do  not  rank  high  from  a 
botanical  standpoint,  ferns  take  a  prominent 
place  among  decorative  plants,  the  foliage 
of  most  of  them  being  exceedingly  beautiful, 
and  in  many  instances  most  delicately 
divided.  Their  numbers  are  legion,  hence 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  mention  even  a 
tithe  of  the  existing  species  and  varieties. 

Ferns  are  essentially  plants  that  need 
much  moisture,  not  only  at  their  roots,  but 
also  in  the  atmosphere,  for  any  attempt  to 
grow  them  in  a  greenhouse  where  the  air  is 
dry  will  only  end  in  failure.  To  obviate  this, 
the  stages  and  walls  of  the  fernery  should 
be  frequently  moistened,  but,  generally 
speaking,  ferns  should  not  be  syringed  over- 
head. 

Potting.  —  Ferns  need  to  be  repotted 
annually  as  a  rule,  and  the  best  time  for 
the  purpose  is  February,  March  and  April. 
At  one  time  a  large  proportion  of  peat  was 
regarded  as  essential  for  all  ferns,  but  now 
different  notions  prevail.  A  compost  in 
general  use  is  that  consisting  of  fibrous 
loam  (turfy  soil),  lightened  by  an  addition 
of  leaf-mould  or  peat  and  sand,  the  whole 
being  freely  broken  up,  but  not  sifted.  Not 
only  in  pots  may  ferns  be  grown,  but  those 
of  naturally  pendulous  habit  are  seen  to 
great  advantage  when  grown  in  suspended 
baskets  or  secured  to  pieces  of  Tree  Fern 
stem  or  cork,  and  hung  up  in  the  fernery. 
Many  with  creeping  rhizomes  look  well 
when  allowed  to  take  possession  of  an  up- 
right piece  of  dead  Tree  Fern  stem,  which 
they  will  clothe  from  base  to  summit.  For 
rockeries,  too,  ferns  are  unsurpassed. 

Ferns  in  Rooms. — Some  of  the  more 
robust  kinds  will  thrive  in  the  dwelling- 


house,  so,  too,  will  many  of  the  smaller  and 
more  delicate  kinds,  providing  they  are 
grown  in  a  Wardian  case.  This  may  be 
utilised  for  the  Filmy  Ferns,  all  of  which 
delight  in  a  good  deal  of  shade  and  moisture. 

Most  ferns  need  to  be  shaded  from  the 
full  rays  of  the  sun,  and  for  this  purpose 
roller  blinds  of  canvas  are  preferable  to  any 
other  method.  Still,  where  these  are  not 
available  the  glass  may  be  painted  over  with 
some  shading  material,  such  as  Summer 
Cloud. 

Sometimes  the  greenhouse  is  so  situated 
that  it  gets  little,  if  any,  sun,  and  is  therefore 
of  little  use  for  flowering  plants,  but  it  may 
be  utilised  for  ferns  with  most  satisfactory 
results. 

Insect  and  Other  Pests. — Thrips  are 
among  the  most  troublesome  insect  pests 
which  attack  ferns.  They  are  especially 
liable  to  put  in  an  appearance  should  the 
atmosphere  be  kept  too  dry,  but  can  be 
destroyed  by  vaporising  with,  one  of  the 
nicotine  compounds,  which  will  also  get 
rid  of  aphides.  Slugs  are  sometimes  trouble- 
some, and  should  be  sought  for  at  night  'by 
the  aid  of  a  lantern.  Cockroaches  may  be 
destroyed  by  poison,  and  woodlice  by  putting 
a  little  dry  moss  into  small  pots  laid  on  their 
sides  where  these  pests  congregate.  In  the 
morning  the  pots  should  be  looked  over  and 
the  woodlice  dropped  into  a  pail  contain- 
ing boiling  water.  Hollowed-out  Potatoes 
placed  concave  side  downwards,  also  afford 
a  shelter  for  woodlice,  which  may  be  sought 
for  in  the  morning  and  destroyed. 

How  to  Increase  Ferns. — Ferns  that 
are  naturally  of  a  tufted  nature  may  be 
increased  by  division,  which  should  be 
carried  out  during  the  spring  months.  Some, 
again,  produce  young  plants  on  the  fronds, 
in  which  case  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  peg 
the  frond  upon  a  pot  or  pan  of  soil,  when  the 
tiny  ferns  will  produce  roots  of  their  own 
and  grow  freely. 

The  general  method  of  increasing  ferns 
is,  however,  by  means  of  spores,  which  are, 
in  most  cases,  to  be  found  on  the  undersides 
of  the  leaves.  In  gathering  a  frond  to  supply 
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spores,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  spore 
cases  are  almost  ready  to  discharge  their 
contents,  while  it  is  also  of  equal  importance 
to  see  that  the  cases  are  not  open  and  the 
spores  already  escaped.  The  fronds  being 
gathered  should  be  put  in  a  piece  of  clean 
white  paper  and  correctly  labelled.  In  a 
dry  atmosphere  the  spore  cases  will  have 
discharged  their  contents  in  about  ten  days, 
the  spores  themselves  being  found  in  the 
paper  in  the  shape  of  a  very  fine  powder. 
They  are  sown  in  a  compost  made  up  of 
loam,  peat  and  a  little  sand  ;  this  should  be 
baked  before  use  in  order  to  destroy  any 
living  organisms.  If  this  is  not  done  moss 
will  often  put  in  an  appearance  and  choke 
the  young  ferns.  Whether  pots  or  pans  are 
used,  they  should  be  clean  and  well  drained. 

Part  of  the  compost  may  be  passed  through 
a  sieve  with  a  |-inch  mesh,  the  rougher  por- 
tions being  placed  immediately  over  the 
drainage  material,  while  the  finer  is  placed  on 
the  top.  It  is  then  made  level  and  pressed 
down  moderately  firm,  the  pans  or  pots 
being  placed  in  some  receptacle  containing 
water  that  reaches  nearly  to  their  rims. 
In  this  way  the  water  will  enter  through  the 
hole  or  holes  in  the  bottom,  and  percolate 
through  the  whole  of  the  soil,  thus  completely 
saturating  it.  While  the  surface  is  still  wet, 
sprinkle  the  spores  as  thinly  as  possible 
thereon,  and  cover  with  a  pane  of  glass. 
Then  put  the  pan  or  pot  in  a  close,  shaded 
place,  if  in  a  propagating  case  so  much  the 
better.  When  they  need  water  the  pots  or 
pans  should  be  soaked  as  before  advised. 
The  first  sign  of  growth  will  be  a  moss-like 
carpet  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  This  may 
be  pricked  off  into  pans  of  soil  prepared  as 
for  sowing,  though  the  soil  should  be  even 
finer.  With  the  additional  space  thus 
allotted  them,  the  sporlings  will  spread  out 
and  in  time  produce  fronds  of  their  own, 
If  few  spores  germinate  they  may  be  left 
undisturbed  until  the  fronds  appear,  but 
this  rarely  happens,  as  the  spores  are  so 
minute  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  scatter 
them  thinly. 

Most  of  the  ferns  enumerated  below  will 
thrive  in  a  winter  temperature  of  50°  to  60°. 

Adiantum. — A  very  extensive  genus  of 
beautiful  ferns,  among  which  are  included 
the  various  forms  of  Maidenhair.  They  are 


much  appreciated  for  general  decorative 
purposes,  both  as  large  and  small  plants. 
Among  the  best  are  aethiopicum,  amabile, 
Capillus-Veneris,  cuneatum,  decorum,  elegans, 
formosum,  fulvum,  gracillimum,  Legrandii, 
mundulum,  Pacotti,  reniforme  and  tinctum. 
The  handsome  Adiantum  Farleyense  needs 
a  warmer  greenhouse  than  the  others  named. 
The  hardiest  of  all  is  our  native  Adiantum 
Capillus  -Veneris,  but  the  most  generally 
groAvn,  and  to  which  the  term  Maidenhair 
is  usually  applied,  is  Adiantum  cuneatum, 
native  of  Brazil.  Though  an  easily-grown 
plant,  it  needs  a  temperature  somewhat 
above  that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  This 
Maidenhair,  and  in  fact  most  of  the  others, 
can  be  readily  increased  both  bv  spores 
and  division 

Alsophila. — A  group  of  Tree  Ferns,  of 
which  the  best  are  A.  australis  and  excelsa. 
Their  tall  stems  and  wide-spreading  fronds 
need  considerable  space,  but  they  are  also 
very  ornamental  when  in  a  smaller  state. 

Anemia. — This  belongs  to  the  flowering 
ferns,  that  is  to  say,  those  of  which  the 
spores  are  borne  on  separate  erect  spikes 
from  the  centre  of  the  plant.  A  very  pretty 
sort  is  Phyllitidis,  while  rotundifolia,  with 
long,  drooping  fronds,  is  seen  to  advantage 
when  suspended  in  a  basket  or  pot. 

Asplenium. — These  are  for  the  most  part 
ferns  of  symmetrical  form,  with  finely- 
divided  leaves.  They  are  of  considerable 
ornamental  value.  Prominent  among  them 
are  biforme,  bulbiferum,  caudaturn  (a  beauti- 
ful basket  plant),  Colensoi,  dimorphum, 
flabellifolium,  Herbstii,  laxum  pumilum, 
nidus  (Bird's  Nest  Fern),  Shepherdi,  and 
zeylanicum. 

Blechnum. — Blechnum  Brasiliense  is  a 
miniature  Tree  Fern,  while  another  of  much 
the  same  class  is  Corcovadense.  Occidentale 
grows  about  1  foot  high,  the  pinnate  fronds 
being  so  numerous  as  to  form  a  large  tuft. 

Gheilanthes. — The  fronds  of  some  of 
these  are  so  finely  divided  as  in  one 
species  at  least — elegans — to  be  called  the 
Lace  Fern.  Others  are  farinosa,  hirta  and 
micromera.  A  distinctive  feature  of  many  of 
the  Cheilanthes  is  the  scurf-like  scales  with 
which  the  fronds  are  clothed.  The  different 
Cheilanthes  thrive  in  a  drier  atmosphere 
than  most  ferns. 


How  a  fern  (or  other  plant)  is  turn 
out  of  its  not  for  repotting. 


Spore  cases  at  back  of  fern  frond. 


Fern  fronds  laid  on  surface  of  soil  so 
that  the  spores  may  fall  there. 


The  wrong  way  to  re- 
pot :  drainage  is 
insufficient  and  the 
pot  too  big. 


A  novel  fern  pot — 
really  an  earthen- 
ware chimney 
cowl. 


The  right  way  to 
repot  a  fern. 


Fern  spores  sown  in  pots,  the 
latter  plunged  in  coco-nut 
fibre  and  covered  with  glass. 


The  fern  pot   inverted,  filled 
with  soil  and  planted. 
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Flowering  Fern  (Anemia). 

Gyathea.  —  Vigorous  ferns,  many  of 
which  attain  tree-like  dimensions.  Those 
in  general  cultivation  are  dealbata,  the 
Silver  Fern  of  New  Zealand,  and  medul- 
laris,  a  particularly  strong  grower,  that 
needs  a  large  and 
lofty  structure  for  its 
accommodation. 

Cyrtomium  (Holly 
Fern).— The  Cyrto- 
miums,  which  are 
natives  chiefly  of 
Japan,  are  among  the 
least  particular  of 
ferns,  and  do  well  in 
the  dwelling  -  house, 
but,  of  course,  better 
still  in  a  greenhouse. 
The  pinnate  fronds 
are  of  a  hard  leathery 
texture  and  dark 
green  colour.  The 
best  is  falcatum,  of 
which  there  are  some 
distinct  garden  forms, 
namely,  Butterfieldi, 
Fensomei  and  Mayi. 
The  fronds  of  Mayi 
are  prettily  crisped 
and  crested  at  the 


tips,  while  in  the  variety  cristata  this  character 
is  even  more  pronounced.  Other  distinct  sorts 
are  caryotideum  and  Fortunei. 

Davallia.  —  An  extensive  class  of  ferns, 
which  occur  more  or  less  plentifully  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  world.  Most  of 
them  are  characterised  by  creeping  rhizomes  ; 
many  have  finely- cut  fronds,  though  there  is 
a  marked  exception  in  heterophylla,  of 
which  the  sterile  fronds  are  lance-shaped, 
while  the  fertile  ones  are  deeply  serrated. 
From  their  creeping  character  many  of  the 
Davallias  are  well  suited  for  growing  in 
suspended  baskets  or  on  blocks  of  Tree 
Fern  stem.  One  of  the  best  for  this  pur- 
pose is  the  Squirrel  Foot  Fern  (D.  bullata). 
It  derives  its  popular  name  from  the  hairy 
points  of  the  rhizomes  being  suggestive  of 
a  squirrel's  foot.  Another  sort — Canariensis — 
is  known  as  the  Hare's  Foot  Fern.  The 
various  fern  balls  and  representations  cf 
animals,  birds,  etc.,  that  are  so  largely  sent 
to  this  country  from  Japan,  are  formed  of 
Davallia  bullata.  For  forming  large  specimens 
some  of  the  Davallias,  such  as  Brasiliensis, 
Canariensis,  elegans,  Fijiensis  and  its  varieties, 
Mariesii,  solida,  tenuifolia  and  Tyermanni  are 
well  suited.  On  the  other  hand,  parvula  is  a 


The  most  handsome  Maidenhair  fern  (Adiantum  Farleyense). 
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charming  little  plant,  only  about  a  couple 
of  inches  in  height.  Beside  those  above 
mentioned  some  desirable  kinds  of  moderate 
vigour  are  decora,  dissecta,  glabella,  griffith- 
iana,  lawsoniana  and  rufa. 

Dicksonia    antarctica. — This   native    of 
New  Zealand  is  the  commonest  of  all  Tree 
Ferns,  and  in  sheltered   parts    of    the  west 
of    England   and   in   Ireland   it   stands  the 
winter  out  of  doors.     It  will 
reach  a  height  of  20  feet  or         F 
more,  its  stout,  erect    trunk 
being    crowned  with  a  mag- 
nificent     head      of      fronds. 
Specimens     of     this     height 
are,     however,     rarely     met  ^1 

with,  but  even  with  a  6-feet 
stem  it  presents  a  stately 
and  striking  appearance. 
When  raised  from  spores  it 
is,  even  without  any  trace 
of  stem,  a  decidedly  orna- 
mental fern.  Smaller-grow- 
ing tree-like  sorts  are  fibrosa 
and  squarrosa. 

Doodia. — A  pretty  race 
of  ornamental  little  ferns 
rarely  exceeding  1  foot  in 
height,  and  of  simple  cultural 
requirements.  The  best  are 
aspera,  blechnoides,  caudata, 
dives,  lunulata  or  media  as 
it  is.  often  called. 

Doryopteris.  —  By  some 
the  Doryopteris  is  classed 
with  the  Pteris,  but  for 
garden  purposes  it  is  quite 
distinct.  In  the  Doryopteris 
the  leaves  are  much  less 
finely  divided  than  in  most 
kinds  of  Pteris.  The  best 
are  geraniifolia,  palmata  and 
sagittaefolia.  They  are  all  well  suited  for 
growing  in  comparatively  small  pots. 

Gleichenia. — The  members  of  this  class 
are  totally  distinct  from  any  other  ferns, 
being  of  a  remarkable  trailing  nature.  The 
prettily- cut  fronds  are  divided  into  two  or 
more  portions  ;  in  the  centre,  from  whence 
these  divisions  spring,  a  bud  is  developed, 
from  which  new  fronds  are  produced,  until 
in  some  cases  the  plant  assumes  quite  a 
climbing  habit,  the  wiry  stems  possessing 


several  generations  of  fronds.  Gleichenias 
are  not  at  all  plentiful  in  cultivation,  their 
propagation  being  difficult,  and  they  are 
somewhat  particular  in  their  cultural  re- 
quirements. They  are  mainly  natives  of 
Australia,  and  therefore  need  only  green- 
house temperature.  They  are  better  suited 
when  grown  in  pans  than  in  pots.  A  mixture 
of  fibrous  peat  with  some  pieces  of  sand- 


The  Bird's  Nest  Fern  (Asplenium  nidus). 

stone  and  silver  sand  is  a  good  compost  for 
them. 

Goniophlebium     subauriculatum.  —  A 

very  distinct  fern,  which  should  be  grown  in 
a  suspended  basket,  so  that  its  fronds,  6  feet 
or  more  in  length,  may  hang  down.  The 
fronds  are  once  divided  and  over  1  foot 
across  at  the  widest  part.  This  fern  needs 
a  minimum  winter  temperature  of  55°  or  60°. 
Gymnogramme. — Many  of  the  Gymno- 
grammes  are  remarkable  from  the  fact  that 
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the  fronds  are  thickly  covered  with  a  fine 
powder,  in  some  of  a  rich  yellow  tint,  in 
others  paler,  while  in  some  it  is  white.  This 
powder  is  most  conspicuous  when  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  greenhouse  in  which  the  plants 
are  grown  is  fairly  dry.  There  are  many 


Trailing  Fern  (Gleichenia  rupestris). 


distinct  kinds,  among  them  being  Alstoniae 
(gold),  calomelanos  (silver),  chrysophylla 
(gold),  decomposita  (sulphur),  Mayi  (silver), 
Parsonsi  (gold),  ochracea  (sulphur),  peru- 
viana  (sulphur),  peruviana  argyrophylla 
(silver),  and  schizophylla  gloriosa  with  very 
finely-cut  bright  green  fronds. 

Lastrea. — A  free-growing  class  of  ferns, 


most  of  which  attain  a  height  of  between 
1  and  2  feet.  Our  common  British  Male  Fern 
(Lastrea  Filix-mas)  may  be  taken  as  typical. 
All,  or  nearly  all,  are,  like  this,  of  simple 
cultural  requirements.  A  selection  of  the 
best  is  :  aristata  variegata,  atrata,  decom- 
posita, erythro- 
sora,  1  e  p  i  d  a, 
patens.  Rich- 
ardsii  multifida 
and  varia. 

Lomaria.  — 
A  great  deal 
of  variabilitv 
exists  between 
the  different 
sorts  ;  a  few  of 
them  have  un- 
divided fronds, 
in  others  they 
are  once  divid- 
ed, while  some 
are  more  finely 
cut.  Several 
are  like  a  small 
Tree  Fern. 
Chief  a  m  o  n  g 
them  are  atten- 
uata.  ciliata, 
cycadifolia.  dis- 
color, gibba  and 
Herminierii.  A 
curious  creeping 
species,  popu- 
larly termed 
the  Spider  Fern, 
is  L  o  m  a  r  i  a 
aspera. 

Lygodium. 
—These  ferns 
are  of  a  marked 
twining  habit 
of  growth,  and 
in  vigorous 
plants  the  slen- 
der stems  reach  a  length  of  20  feet.  They 
are  trained  to  the  roof  or  pillars  of  the 
fernery.  A  suitable  compost  may  be 
made  up  of  loam,  fibrous  peat  and 
leaf-mould  in  equal  proportions,  with  a 
liberal  amount  of  sand.  If  the  pots  are 
effectually  drained  they  may  be  freely 
watered  during  the  growing  season.  The 
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best  known  are  japonicum,  palmatum, 
reticulatum  and  scandens. 

Microlepia. — A  small  group,  of  which  by 
far  the  most  ornamental  is  M.  hirta  cristata, 
that  reaches  a  height  of  about  a  couple  of 
feet.  The  wide  spreading,  much  divided 
fronds  are  crested  at  the  tips. 

Nephrodium. — The  different  Nephro- 
diums  are  easily-grown  ferns.  The  best- 
known  Nephrodium  is  molle,  a  rather 
upright-growing  kind,  with  divided  fronds. 
There  are  some  remarkable  crested  forms  of 
it,  notably  corymbiferum  and  grandiceps. 

Nephrolepis. — No  other  fern  has  within 
recent  years  aroused  so  much  attention  as 
Nephrolepis  exaltata,  popularly  termed  the 
Ladder  Fern  and  the  Boston  Fern.  This, 
which  was  introduced  over  a  century  ago, 
forms  a  free-growing  plant,  with  rather 
erect  ladder  -  like  fronds.  It  showed  no 
divergence  from  the  normal  form  until  a 
few  years  since,  when  it  "  sported,"  both 
in  this  country  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  into  varieties  with  much-divided 
fronds.  Varieties  of  a  more  plumose  char- 
acter made  their  appearance,  until  in  the 
highly- developed  forms  now  in  cultivation 
the  fronds  are  divided  and  subdivided  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  well-grown  specimen 
resembles  a  mass  of  moss.  The  limit  in  this 
respect  is  at  present  reached  in  the  varieties 
Marshallii  compacta  and  Willmottiae.  Other 
varieties  of  Nephrolepis  exaltata  are  Amer- 
pohlii,  elegantissima,  furcans,  Piersonii, 
superba,  super bissima  and  todeoides.  Apart 
from  these  some  good  and  distinct  species 
are  Bausei,  cordifolia,  canaliculata,  Duffii, 
pectinata  and  rufescens. 

Onychium. — There  are  but  two  kinds  of 
Onychium  in  general  cultivation,  namely, 
O.  auratum,  a  spreading  plant  with  much- 
divided  fronds  about  18  inches  long,  which 
needs  a  warm  structure  for  its  development, 
and  0.  japonicum,  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
greenhouse  ferns.  It  forms  a  dense  plant 
a  little  over  1  foot  in  height,  the  plumose 
fronds  being  of  a  bright  green  tint. 

Osmunda. — Besides  the  British  Royal 
Fern  (Osmunda  regalis)  there  are  some 
tender  kinds  remarkable  for  their  beauty. 
Chief  among  them  are  japonica,  japonica 
corymbifera,  palustris  and  palustris  Mayi. 

Platycerium.  —  An    absolutely    distinct 


genus  of  ferns,  to  which,  from  the  remark- 
able character  of  their  fronds,  the  name  of 
Elk's  Horn  and  Stag's  Horn  Ferns  have  been 
applied.  In  a  state  of  nature  they  are  all 
epiphytes  (living  upon  the  surface  of  other 
plants),  and  are  most  effective  when  planted 
in  the  fork  of  a  branch  or  in  a  large  pocket 
made  of  cork.  The  compost  for  the  roots 
should  consist  of  about  equal  parts  of 


Climbing  Fern  (Lygodium  scandens). 

fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum  moss.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  allow  them  to  become 
dry.  With  the  exception  of  the  Australian 
P.  alcicorne,  all  require  a  warm  house.  The 
best  known  are  oethiopicum,  Angolense, 
grande  and  Willinckii.  The  above-mentioned 
P.  alcicorne  will  succeed  perfectly  in  an  ordin- 
ary greenhouse  temperature  of  about  50°. 

Polypodium. — A    very    large    group    of 
ferns,    representatives    of   which   are   to    be 
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found  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Many  of 
them  are  of  high  ornamental  value,  and 
from  their  fairly  hardy  character  they  are 
very  popular  for  general  decorative  purposes. 
A  few,  namely,  aureum  glaucum,  Mayi, 
sporodocarpum  and  schneiderianum,  have 
pretty  glaucous  foliage.  Other  sorts  are 
Billardieri,  irioides,  irioides  cristatum. 
Knightae,  neriifolium,  iiigrescens,  Phyma- 
todes,  smithiamim  and  Vidgenii. 

Polystichum.— Another  free-growing  class 
of  ornamental  ferns,  wrhich  are  somewhat 
similar  to  Lastrea.  The  best  known  are 
aristatum,  capense,  coniifolium,  setosum, 
triangulum,  and  vestitum. 

Pteris. — In  general  appearance  these  are 
dissimilar  from  each  other.  One  feature  is, 
however,  common  to  most  of  them,  and  that 
is,  their  cultural  requirements  are  compara- 
tively simple,  and  they  are  all  ornamental. 


Some  are  among  the  most  popular  of  all 
ferns  for  the  supply  of  Co  vent  Garden  Market, 
and  well  furnished  specimens  may  often  be 
seen  hawked  in  the  streets  of  London.  The 
best  are  argyraea,  with  silvery  variegation  ; 
Childsii,  a  fimbriated  form  of  cretica ; 
cretica,  the  varieties  of  which  are  innumer- 
able ;  hastata  ;  internata,  very  useful  for 
small  pots  ;  leptophylla,  equally  desirable 
in  a  small  state  ;  longifolia,  remarkable  for 
its  long,  spreading  fronds  ;  scaberula,  the 
Xew  Zealand  Lace  Fern ;  serrulata,  in 
endless  variety ;  tremula,  the  Australian 
Bracken  ;  tricolor,  the  fronds  marked  with 
silvery-grey,  green  and  white  ;  and  Wimsettii, 
a  fine,  bold  fern  of  the  serrulata  section. 

Woodwardia. — These  are  of  a  robust 
habit  of  growth,  with  wide-spreading, 
partially  drooping  fronds,  that  are  seen  at 
their  best  when  in  an  elevated  position. 


A  most  useful  and  accommodating  Fern  (Pteris  cretica  albo-Hneata). 
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They  need  liberal  treatment  and  should 
be  grown  in  a  cool  house,  as  they  are  other- 
wise very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  thrips. 
The  best  are  orientalis  and  radicans. 

©     ©     © 

Filmy  Ferns. — There  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful and  distinct  class  to  which  the  name  of 
Filmy  Ferns  has  been  applied.  Most  mem- 
bers of  this  section  have  fronds  of  a  semi- 
transparent  nature.  They  grow  naturally 
in  damp  woods  and  similar  spots,  and  one 
has  to  remember  that  they  are  moisture-  and 
shade-loving  plants,  of  which  the  fronds 
must  never  be  allowed  to  get  quite  dry. 
They  do  not  require  much  heat,  and  thrive 
best  in  a  closed  case  or  frame  in  a  cool 
fernery  or  in  a  Wardian  case  in  the  dwelling- 
house.  It  is  very  necessary  that  they  have 
a  well-drained  compost,  mainly  consisting  of 
peat  and  sand,  with  in  some  cases  small 
pieces  of  sandstone  mixed  therewith.  If 
the  pots  are  plunged  in  moss  so  much  the 
better,  as  these  ferns  are  particularly  fond 
of  moisture  and  yet  resent  being  watered 
overhead.  The  moss  may  be  freely  moistened, 
and  this  will  ensure  the  atmosphere  of  the 
case  being  alwavs  surcharged  with  moisture. 
Filmy  Ferns  include  Hymenophyllum,  Tri- 
chomanes,  and  some  Todeas.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  good  selection :  Hymenophyllum 
asplenioides,  H.  ciliatum,  H.  crispatum, 
H.  demissum,  H.  forsterianum,  H.  Tun- 
bridgense  and  H.  Wilsoni.  Trichomanes 
Alabamense,  T.  angustatum,  T.  Colensoi, 
T.  cuspidatum,  T.  humile,  T.  radicans 
(Killarney  Fern)  and  its  varieties,  T.  reni- 
forme  and  T.  trichoideum.  The  Todeas  are 


larger  than  those  above  mentioned,  indeed, 
T.  superba  suggests  almost  a  miniature 
Tree  Fern.  They  have,  however,  the  same 
type  of  foliage  as  the  others,  and  require 
the  same  treatment.  The  different  kinds 
are — Todea  Fraseri,  T.  grandipinnula,  T. 
pellucida,  and  T.  superba. 
©  ©  © 

Selaginella. — Nearly  allied  to  the  ferns, 
the  Selaginellas,  or  Lycopodiums,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  require  the  same 
treatment.  Those  of  trailing  habit  are 
extremely  useful  for  carpeting  stages  ;  a 
few  are  suitable  for  planting  beneath  the 
stages  or  for  hanging  baskets. 

Immense  numbers  of  Selaginella  kraus- 
siana  are  disposed  of  during  the  season  in 
Covent  Garden  Market,  being  largely  used 
for  decorative  purposes.  This  is  very 
easily  grown,  and  will  rapidly  spread  over  a 
considerable  surface.  Of  the  creeping  and 
trailing  kinds  may  be  mentioned,  albospica, 
Braunii,  caesia,  delicatissima,  denticulata, 
kraussiana,  kraussiana  aurea,  kraussiana 
variegata,  patula,  Poulteri,  serpens  and 
variabilis.  Of  larger  kinds  some  of  the  best 
are  africana,  amoena,  caesia  arborea,  cognata, 
cuspidata,  emiliana,  erythropus,  flabellata, 
gracilis,  grandis,  Martensii,  tassellata, 
Victoriae,  Wallichii,  and  watsoniana.  The 
creeping  Selaginella  caesia  and  the  strong- 
growing  S.  caesia  arborea  (or  Willdenovii,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called)  are  both  remarkable 
for  the  metallic  blue  lustre  which  over- 
spreads the  foliage  and  appears  of  varying 
tint  according  to  the  point  from  which  it 
is  viewed. 


Fuchsias. — These  have  long  been  popu- 
lar greenhouse  plants,  and  deservedly  so, 
for  they  are  most  attractive  when  in  flower 
from  June  till  September  or  longer.  Then 
in  winter,  when  every  particle  of  space  in  the 
greenhouse  is  valuable,  we  can  store  the 
Fuchsias  away  under  the  stage  till  early 
spring  if  they  are  in  pots.  One  of  their  most 
valued  uses  is  to  clothe  the  pillars  or  supports 
of  the  greenhouse  and  to  train  up  the  rafters 
of  the  roof.  With  their  pendent  flowers  they 
make  a  delightful  picture,  and  as  they  rest 


in  winter,  all  the  leaves  falling  off,  they  do 
not  shut  out  the  light  from  the  plants  on  the 
stage  when  it  is  most  needed.  Fuchsias 
may  be  raised  from  seeds,  but  cuttings  are 
the  usual  means  of  propagation  ;  they  are 
best  inserted  in  spring  or  in  August.  To 
encourage  the  plants  to  continue  flowering 
give  them,  during  summer,  weak  liquid 
manure  twice  a  week,  and  remove  all  the 
old  flowers  as  fast  as  they  fade.  Another 
very  pretty  use  for  Fuchsias  is  in  hanging 
baskets. 
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Round   the   Year   in   the   Garden;   What   to   do 
late   in   November 


AMONG   THE   FLOWERS 

PLANTING.— In  most  gardens  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  planting  and  trans- 
planting to  be  carried  out  annually, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  new  features 
or  the  rearranging  of  older  ones.  It  is 
not  always  possible  to  complete  the  work 
in  autumn,  but  full  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  mild  weather.  Roses  especially 
are  better  for  being  planted  in  the  present 
month.  Evergreens  may  be  left  until  April 
or  May,  but  deciduous  shrubs  and  trees 
and  all  herbaceous  perennials  may  be  at- 
tended to  immediately. 

Lawns. — In  the  event  of  a  mild  autumn 
grass  will  continue  to  grow,  and  the  mowing 
machine  must  be  used  on  a  dry  day  when  the 
surface  of  the  lawn  is  tolerably  firm.  With 
leaves  falling  regular  sweeping  is  necessary, 
and,  incidentally,  this  will  be  very  beneficial 
to  the  grass.  Rolling  should  be  a  weekly 
task  from  now  onward. 

Christmas  Roses. — These  are  spoilt  if 
mud  and  grit  splash  over  them,  but  a  layer 
of  littery  manure  prevents  this,  and  assists 
the  plants  at  the  same  time.  If  the  plants 
can  be  covered  with  handlights  the  develop- 
ment of  the  blossoms  is  helped. 

Violets. — All  decayed  leaves  and  runners 
must  be  removed,  and  the  soil  between  the 
rows  stirred  occasionally.  Violets  are  quite 
hardy,  and  it  is  chiefly  for  the  protection 
afforded  the  buds  and  blossoms  that  they 
are  grown  in  frames  during  winter,  there- 
fore free  ventilation  should  be  given  in  all 
but  frosty  weather.  On  wet  or  foggy  days 
the  lights  may  be  tilted,  while  on  fine  sunny 
days  they  should  be  removed  altogether. 

Paths. — Gravel  and  other  paths  and 
walks  often  become  overgrown  with  weeds 
and  moss  at  this  season.  They  ought  to  be 
cleaned  now,  for  moss  will  spread  rapidly 
during  winter,  and  weeds  quickly  run  to 
seed  during  mild  periods.  Hoeing  or  hand- 
weeding  will  account  for  the  weeds,  and  a 
stump  besom  remove  the  moss  ;  afterwards 
the  paths  should  be  rolled. 


IN   THE   GREENHOUSE 

Bulbs. — It  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
pots  of  bulbs  plunged  in  ashes  from  time  to 
time,  so  that  they  may  be  removed  before 
much  growth  is  made.  Keep  them  away 
from  bright  light  for  a  time,  allowing  the 
growth  to  become  green  by  slow  degrees. 
After  a  few  days  in  a  cold  frame.  Roman 
Hyacinths  and  Paper  White  Narcissi  may  be 
gradually  introduced  into  warmth  so  as  to 
have  them  in  flower  by  Christmas. 

Freesias. — These  grow  very  rapidly  when 
brought  into  the  greenhouse,  and  the  support 
of  thin  sticks  and  raffia  becomes  necessary. 
A  light  shelf  near  the  glass  is  a  suitable 
position  for  these  plants,  and  when  buds 
are  observable  weak  liquid  manure  may  be 
given  with  considerable  benefit. 

Primulas. — Plants  required  to  bloom  by 
Christmas  should  be  encouraged  with  manure 
water  and  soot  water  alternately,  provided 
the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots.  Do  not 
attempt  to  force  the  plants  by  placing  them 
in  warmth ;  they  never  succeed  when 
treated  thus.  Primula  obconica  grandiflora, 
P.  kewensis  and  P.  malacoides  will  flower 
throughout  the  winter  if  the  faded  flowers 
are  removed  regularly. 

Watering. — At  this  season  watering  must 
be  carried  out  with  especial  care.  The  best 
time  for  watering  is  in  the  forenoon,  and 
no  plant  should  be  watered  until  the  soil 
looks  fairly  dry.  Avoid  spilling  water  about, 
especially  where  little  heat  is  maintained. 

Ventilation.  — This,  too,  needs  careful 
attention.  On  bright  days,  which  will 
probably  be  few,  air  can  be  admitted  freely, 
provided  it  is  not  cold  ;  even  in  the  latter 
case  a  little  should  be  given.  During  wet 
and  foggy  weather  keep  the  ventilators 
closed,  while  on  mild  but  dull  days  give  a 
little  ventilation  and  keep  the  pipes  warm. 

Arum  Lilies. — These  will  not  bloom  at 
Christmas  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  but 
where  a  minimum  temperature  of  60°  can 
be  maintained  they  will  do  so.  They  need 
a  lot  of  water. 
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THE   FRUIT    GARDEN 

Wall  Trees.  —  Walls  are  of  great  value 
in  a  garden,  for  trees  planted  against  them 
are  protected,  and,  in  fact,  without  some 
such  protection  it  would  be  impossible  to 
grow  Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  in 
most  districts  Figs,  in  the  open  air.  Suit- 
able kinds  can  be  selected  for  any  aspect. 

Fruits  for  Various  Walls. — Walls  that 
face  south  are  suitable  for  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, Figs  and  Apricots.  Plums  will 
also  do  well  here.  West  walls  will  serve 
for  those  fruits  just  mentioned  where  the 
south  aspect  is  not  available,  while  Plums 
and  Pears  thrive  admirably  in  such  a  posi- 
tion. Even  walls  facing  the  north  will  grow 
Morello  Cherries,  trained  Currants  and  Goose- 
berries, early  Pears,  and  Plums  required  to 
hang  late.  Finally,  the  east  wall  can  be 
planted  with  Pears.  Plums,  Currants  and 
Gooseberries,  while  Figs  often  succeed  in 
such  positions. 

Forms  of  Wall  Trees. —  Trees  trained 
for  planting  against  walls  are  usually  obtained 
in  one  of  three  forms.  The  fan-trained  shape 
is  the  commonest  and  most  suitable  for 
Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Cherries  and 
Plums.  In  addition  to  the  dwarf  fan-trained 
there  are  others,  with  longer  stems,  trained 
for  planting  between  the  former  so  that  a 
larger  crop  may  be  secured  from  a  given 
space  in  the  early  years  after  planting. 
When  the  dwarf  trees  need  more  space  the 
taller  trees  are  removed.  Pears  are  some- 
times trained  horizontally  from  the  main 
stem  in  successive  tiers,  thus  forming  espaliers, 
a  form  in  which  they  invariably  do  well. 
Cordons  are  trees  with  one  or  two  stems 
only,  and  they  may  be  either  upright  or 
oblique.  Pears  and  Apples  are  often  grown 
in  this  form. 

Planting. — Before  wall  trees  are  planted 
the  sites  must  be  well  prepared  and  allowed 
to  settle.  Organic  manure  should  not  be 
added,  but  lime  and  mortar  rubbish  is  valu- 
able, especially  in  the  case  of  stone  fruits. 
The  roots  ought  not  to  be  buried  deeply, 
but  the  soil  should  be  trodden  well.  Do  not 
secure  the  growths  to  the  wall  for  at  least  a 
month  after  planting,  as  the  soil  always 
settles  a  little.  Fifteen  feet  apart  is  a  suit- 
able distance  for  all  fan-trained  and  espalier 
trees  on  walls,  while  cordons  need  only  2  feet. 


THE   KITCHEN    GARDEN 

Sowing  Peas. — As  with  the  sowing  of 
Broad  Beans  at  this  season,  so  with  Garden 
Peas  ;  the  practice  cannot  be  recommended 
except  in  gardens  possessing  favourable 
climate,  soil  and  site.  A  border  facing 
south  and  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east 
should  be  chosen,  and  it  is  advisable  to  sow 
somewhat  more  thickly  than  usual,  as  losses 
will  certainly  occur.  Damp  the  seeds  and 
dust  with  red  lead  before  sowing  as  a  pro- 
tection against  mice.  To  keep  off  slugs  rely 
on  frequent  sprinklings  of  soot.  A  good 
round-seeded  variety,  such  as  Bountiful, 
should  be  sown  at  this  season. 

Mint. — If  a  few  roots  are  lifted,  put  in 
boxes  of  soil,  placed  in  a  warm  greenhouse 
and  watered  as  necessary,  young  shoots  will 
soon  appear. 

Pea  Sticks. — These  ought  to  be  stored 
under  cover  if  possible,  but  it  is  not  advisable 
to  use  them  after  a  second  year.  A  supply 
should  now  be  obtained  of  sticks  both  for 
Peas  and  Runner  Beans. 

Crop  Rotation. — The  rotation  of  the 
various  crops  grown  in  the  vegetable  garden 
is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance.  It 
should  not  be  thought  that  such  rotation 
is  only  applicable  to  large  and  well-ordered 
gardens  ;  it  is  equally  important  in  small 
gardens  to  change  the  crops  annually  as  far 
as  possible.  The  preparation  of  a  plan  each 
year  showing  the  exact  position  occupied 
by  each  crop  is  of  considerable  assistance, 
and  during  the  long  evenings  such  a  plan 
ought  to  be  drawn. 

Manuring  for  Particular  Crops.  — 
Although  it  is  the  practice  of  many  owners 
of  small  gardens  to  dig  and  manure  the 
whole  garden  alike,  such  a  proceeding  is  not 
likely  to  be  productive  of  the  best  results, 
and,  incidentally,  it  ma,y  often  be  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  method  of  preparing  each 
plot  according  to  what  is  to  be  grown  upon 
it.  Crops  needing  liberally  manured  ground 
include  Celery,  Peas,  Beans,  Onions,  Leeks, 
Cauliflower  and  Lettuce.  Others  that  will 
do  well  without  manuring  provided  the  soil 
is  fairly  good  are  Beetroot,  Carrots,  Pars- 
nips, Salsafy,  and  other  root  crops  which 
grow  deeply.  The  remaining  vegetables 
will  succeed  with  an  average  dressing  of 
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Hints    for    Amateurs 


HOW    to    Obtain    Soft    Water.— 
Hardness  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
sulphates  and  chlorides   of  calcium 
and     magnesium.       If     sodium     carbonate 
(commonly    known     as    washing    soda)    is 
added  to  the  water,  the  hardness   will   be 
destroyed. 

To  Make  Ivy  Cling  to  Smooth  Sur- 
faces.— I  have  often  noticed  Ivy  and  various 
creepers  growing  against  smooth  walls  or 
wooden  structures  and  even  sheet  iron 
fences,  hanging  several  feet  downwards, 
especially  the  young  growths,  and  having 
no  hold  whatever  upon  its  support.  To 
prevent  this  is  but  little  cost  or  trouble.  Get 
four  handf uls  of  cement  (lime  will  answer)  and 
two  handf  uls  of  sand,  and  mix  them  well  in 
water  until  fairly  sloppy  but  not  too  thin  ; 
then  with  an  old  brush  give  the  structure  a 
good  coating.  If  it  should  appear  unsightly, 
sufficient  can  be  done  each  year  for  one 
season's  growth.  Any  Ivy  or  other  creepers 
cling  readily  to  this,  and  it  is  in  no  way 
injurious  to  their  growth. 

The  Apple  Sucker. — This  sometimes 
becomes  a  terrible  pest  amongst  Apples. 
The  grower  may  see  his  trees  in  full  blossom 
and  be  looking  hopefully  forwards  to  a  crop 
of  fine  fruit,  when  some  day  he  wonders 
what  can  be  the  matter,  as  he  sees  the  blooms 
turning  a  dirty  brown  colour  and  falling 
without  becoming  fertilised,  or  the  small 
fruits  dropping  to  the  ground.  If  the 
spaces  between  the  flower  stalks  are  ex- 
amined they  will  be  found  to  be  crowded 
with  greyish  white  insects,  from  which 
exudes  a  filthy  sticky  fluid.  These  insects 
extract  the  juices  from  the  blossoms  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  become  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing fruit  ;  sometimes,  indeed,  they  ex- 
tend their  ravages  to  the  foliage.  As  a 
remedy  Nicotine  in  some  form  or  other  is 
usually  advised.  This,  however,  is  very 
costly  at  present  ;  besides,  there  are  one  or 
two  proprietary  washes  on  the  market  which 
will  destroy  the  pest  without  damaging  the 
trees.  These  washes  are  not  too  expensive, 
and  require  no  special  preparation  in  using. 
Lime  and  salt  solution  applied  in  the  winter 


for  the  destruction  of  the  eggs  has  been 
much  recommended,  and  does  no  doubt  get 
rid  of  a  good  many.  But  where  attacks  have 
been  severe  winter  spraying  alone  will  not 
eradicate  this  pest,  and  it  is  therefore 
advisable  to  be  prepared  to  apply  some- 
thing which  will  destroy  the  insects  im- 
mediately the  petals  of  the  flowers  have 
fallen. 

Begonia  evansiana.  —  This  is  an  old- 
fashioned  Begonia  which,  being  nearly  hardy, 
may  be  grown  successfully  in  a  cold  green- 
house or  window.  The  flowering  season  is 
from  August  to  October.  It  has  a  bulbous 
rootstock  and  the  plants  die  down  in  late 
autumn,  when  the  pots  may  be  stored  away 
in  a  frost-proof  shed  or  cellar  until  March 
or  April.  If  it  is  brought  into  the  green- 
house or  window  then,  and  given  water, 
young  growths  soon  push  up.  If  an  increase 
of  stock  is  desired,  take  off  sufficient  young 
shoots  and  insert  as  cuttings  under  a  bell- 
glass  or  handlight.  In  autumn,  small  pieces 
of  the  stem  fall  off,  forming  a  kind  of  bulbil  ; 
these,  if  kept  in  a  little  soil  during  the  winter, 
start  into  growth  in  spring.  The  plants 
grow  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  height,  and 
freely  produce  large  numbers  of  dainty 
flesh-coloured  blossoms.  Begonia  evansiana 
is  a  native  of  China  and  grows  freely  in 
ordinary  potting  soil  such  as  one  uses  for 
Fuchsia. 

An  Evergreen  Flowering  Privet. — 
Though  usually  grown  for  their  foliage,  one 
or  two  of  the  Privets  are  attractive  flowering 
shrubs.  Among  these  Ligustrum  lucidum 
is  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  as  the  bushes 
are  laden  with  panicles  of  white  flowers  dur- 
ing September.  It  is  an  evergreen  shrub 
with  dark  shining  green  leaves,  and  forms 
a  large  bush,  upright  rather  than  spreading. 
Privets,  as  is  well  known,  thrive  in  most  soils, 
and  are  readily  increased  by  half -ripe  cuttings 
inserted  in  a  frame  during  August  and 
September,  or  by  ripened  growths  put  in 
sandy  soil  outside  during  October  and 
November.  Ligustrum  lucidum,  which  is  a 
native  of  China,  is  a  splendid  bush  for  town 
gardens. 
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Hothouse    Flowers 


FOR  the  successful  cultivation  of 
many  tropical  plants  a  temperature 
considerably  above  that  of  a  green- 
house is  necessary.  What  is  termed  the 
stove-  or  hothouse  is  set  aside  for  their 
accommodation.  This  structure  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  by  means  of  hot -water  pipes 
a  minimum  win- 
ter night  tempera- 
ture of  55°  can 
be  maintained, 
rising  some  10° 
to  15°  during  the 
day.  As  the  days 
lengthen  and  the 
sun  gains  power, 
the  house  is,  of 
course,  kept 
warmer,  until  in 
summer  a  tem- 
perature of  80°  to 
90°  may  be  often 
reached  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the 
day,  while  then  it 
does  not  fall  below 
60°  or  65°  at 
night.  In  order 
to  keep  the  plants 
in  good  health 
plenty  of  atmos- 
pheric moisture  is 
necessary,  and  this 
must  be  kept  up 
by  syringeing  the 
plants,  and  with 
a  rosed  watering- 
can  moistening  the 
stages  between 
the  pots,  the 

paths,  floor,  etc.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  a  division  in  the  hothouse,  so  that 
one  portion  may  be  kept  some  5°  or  6° 
cooler  than  the  other.  In  large  gardens 
two  separate  houses  are  used  for  the 
purpose,  the  cooler  of  the  two  being 
usually  referred  to  as  an  intermediate 
house ;  that  is  to  say,  one  in  which  the 
temperature  is  about  midway  between  that 


Acalypha   sanderiana. 


of  the  greenhouse  and  stove.  Many  plants 
thrive  better  in  the  intermediate  house 
than  in  the  stove  itself.  Of  course,  shading 
during  summer  is  necessary,  and  a  sharp 
look-out  must  be  kept  for  insect  pests. 
Owing  to  the  frequent  syringeing  the  plants, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  dry  at  the  roots  so  quickly 
as  in  a  house 
where  the  atmo- 
sphere is  drier. 

A  selection  of 
the  best  stove 
plants  includes  the 
following  : 

Acalypha. — 
Easily  grown 
plants,  most  of 
which  are  remark - 
able  for  their 
handsome  leafage. 
In  A.  macafeeana 
and  A.  musaica 
the  leaves  are 
marbled  with 
different  shades  of 
green,  red,  crim- 
son, and  orange, 
while  A.  godseffi- 
ana  has  bright 
green  leaves  mar- 
gined with  yellow. 
Quite  a  distinct 
species  is  A.  san- 
deriana,  also 
known  as  A.  his- 
pida ;  its  bright 
crimson  flowers 
are  borne  in  long 
drooping  tassels. 
Acalyphas  are 

readily  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  taken  in  early  spring,  inserted  in 
pots  of  light  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a 
closed  propagating  case  having  slight 
bottom  heat.  They  do  well  in  a  mixture 
of  loam,  leaf  -  mould  and  sand.  When 
established,  the  variegated-leaved  kinds 
need  full  exposure  to  sun  in  order  to 
ensure  their  brightest  colours,  while  A. 
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sanderiana  must  have  frequent  doses  of 
liquid  manure  when  the  pots  get  full  of 
roots,  otherwise  the  flower  tassels  will  not 
attain  their  full  development. 

Aeschynanthus. — These  plants,  bearing 
tube-shaped  flowers,  are  seen  at  their  best 
in  suspended  baskets.  They  should  be 
potted  in  spring  in  a  mixture  of  peat,  leaf- 
mould,  sphagnum  moss,  and  sand.  They 
flower  as  a  rule  towards  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer  and  early  autumn.  The  best 
are  A.  grandiflora,  crimson  and  orange  ; 
A.  lobbiana,  scarlet ;  A.  pulchra,  bright 
scarlet ;  and  A.  speciosa,  orange-red.  They 
must  be  freely  watered  in  summer,  but 
moderately  in  winter. 

Allamanda.  (See  "  Climbing  Plants  for 
the  Hothouse.") 

Alocasia. — A  group  of  Aroids,  remarkable 
for  their  large  and  handsome  leaves,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  shield-shaped.  They 
need  a  compost  of  peat,  leaf-mould,  and 
fibrous  loam  in  equal  quantities,  with,  in 
addition,  a  little  sphagnum  moss  and  sand. 


<^ 


The  brilliant  Aeschynanthus. 


Potting  is  carried  out  in  early  spring.  Dur- 
ing winter  they  must  be  kept  somewhat 
drier  than  at  other  seasons.  In  summer  a 
liberal  amount  of  water  must  be  given.  Th& 
best  are  :  A.  argyrea.  leaves  dark  green  and 
silver ;  A.  macrorhiza  variegata,  green 
leaves  variegated  with  white  ;  A.  metallica, 
rich  bronze  ;  A.  Mortefontainensis,  very 
large  leaves,  bright  green,  with  ivory  white 
midrib  and  veins  ;  A.  sanderiana,  leaves 
markedly  lobed,  with  ivory  white  midrib  and 
border ;  and  A.  thibautiana,  deep  oliv& 
green  with  silvery  midrib  and  veins.  They 
may  be  increased  by  offsets  in  spring. 

Alpinia  sanderiana. — This  is  a  hand- 
some member  of  the  Ginger  Wort  family, 
the  Bamboo-like  stems,  a  yard  high,  being- 
clothed  with  narrow  leaves,  bright  green 
striped  with  white.  It  will  thrive  in  ordinary 
potting  soil  and  can  be  readily  increased  by 
division. 

Anthurium.  —  An  extensive  genus  of 
Aroids,  some  of  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  handsome  leaves,  while  in  others  the 
blossoms  are  very  showy.  Of  the  foliage 
kinds  the  best  are  :  A.  crystallinum,  with 
large  heart-shaped  leaves  of  rich  velvety 
green,  with  the  midrib  and  principal  vein* 
marked  with  silver  ;  A.  Veitchii.  of  which 
the  leaves  are  often  a  yard  in  length  and 
with  a  peculiarly  waved  surface  ;  and  A. 
warocqueanum,  having  leaves  as  long  as 
the  preceding,  but  more  pointed,  their 
colour  is  deep  green  with  light  green  mid- 
rib and  veins.  There  are  two  distinct 
species  remarkable  for  their  showy  blos- 
soms, and  several  varieties  of  each.  The 
largest  spathes  are  borne  by  A.  andreanum. 
In  the  typical  kind  they  are  orange -red, 
while  other  distinct  forms  are  :  album, 
white  ;  atrosanguineum,  very  deep  red ; 
delicatum,  pink  ;  and  giganteum,  a  large- 
flowered  orange-red  sort.  The  other  species, 
A.  scherzerianum,  has  smaller  flowers  than 
those  of  A.  andreanum,  but  they  are  much 
more  freely  produced.  Distinct  varieties 
are  :  Duvivierianum,  white  ;  Madame  Dai- 
Here,  rose ;  and  rothschildianum,  freckled 
with  white  and  red  in  varying  proportions. 
Anthuriums  flower  during  spring  and  sum- 
mer, and  will  thrive  in  a  mixture  of  peat, 
sphagnum  moss,  and  sand,  the  foliage  varie- 
ties being  benefited  by  the  admixture  of  a. 
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little  fibrous  loam.  They  all  need  ample 
drainage,  and  a  liberal  amount  of  water 
during  the  growing  season,  but  at  no  time 
must  they  be  allowed  to  get  dry. 

Repotting  of  A.  scherzerianum  is  best 
carried  out  directly  the  blossoms  are  over, 
the  others  in  early  spring.  Air  can  be  pro- 
pagated by  division,  while  A.  andreanum 
and  A.  scherzerianum  may  also  be  increased 
by  seed.  This  takes  a  long  time  to  become 
ripe,  which  is  shown  by  the  berries  drop- 
ping. The  seeds  are  embedded  in  a  glutin- 
ous pulp,  and  should  before  sowing  be 
rubbed  in  some  dry  silver  sand.  The  pots 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  seeds  must 
be  clean  and  well  drained.  A  suitable  com- 
post may  be  made  up  of  peat,  sphagnum 
moss,  and  silver  sand,  well  mixed  together. 
The  seeds  must  be  sown  on  the  surface,  and 
just  covered  with  silver  sand.  Placed  in  a 
closed  propagating  case  they  will  soon  ger- 
minate. The  young  plants  will  thrive  better 
in  the  closed  case  during  their  earlier  stages 
than  in  the  ordinary  atmosphere  of  the 
hothouse. 

Aphelandra. — A  pretty  class  of  upright, 
free-flowering  plants,  of  which  the  blossoms 
are  borne  in  terminal  spikes  at  various 
periods  of  the  year.  They  all  require  the 
coolest  part  of  the  hothouse,  where  they  will 
thrive  with  ordinary  treatment.  They  can 
be  struck  from  cuttings,  put  in  warmth  in 
spring.  A  selection  of  the  best  includes  : 
A.  aurantiaca,  vermilion  ;  A.  chamissoniana, 
chrome  yellow ;  A.  coccinea,  scarlet ;  A. 
Leopoldii.  rich  yellow  ;  A.  nitens,  deep 
scarlet  :  and  A.  tetragona,  with  massive 
heads  of  rich  scarlet  flowers.  Old  plants  are 
apt  to  become  tall  and  bare,  hence  a  few 
cuttings  should  be  struck  each  spring.  At 
that  season  of  the  year  repotting  is  also 
best  carried  out.  A  suitable  compost  is  a 
mixture  of  loam,  peat  or  leaf -mould,  and 
sand.  In  some  of  the  Aphelandras  the 
foliage,  too,  is  very  handsome.  They  all 
thrive  best  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  hot- 
house, 

Aralia. — The  Aralias  are  handsome  foli- 
age plants,  most  of  them  being  particularly 
light  and  elegant.  In  a  young  state  they 
are  much  valued  for  table  decoration. 
Kinds  suitable  for  this  purpose  are  A. 
Chabrieri,  A.  elegantissima,  A.  reticulata. 


Bertolonia — remarkable  for  its  exquisite 
leaves. 


A.  Veitchii,  and  A.  Veitchii  gracillima.  As 
small  plants  are  much  appreciated  constant 
propagation  is  necessary  in  order  to  ensure 
them.  At  the  same  time  large  specimens, 
owing  to  their  graceful  character,  are  exceed- 
ingly useful  for  grouping  purposes.  All  the 
above  can  be  readily  propagated  from  cut- 
tings, except  A.  Veitchii  and  its  variety 
gracillima.  For  the  increase  of  the  others 
half-ripened  shoots  of  moderate  vigour  and 
about  3  inches  in  length  should  be  taken 
during  spring  or  early  summer,  and  put 
singly  in  small,  well-drained  pots  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  loam,  peat  and  sand.  If 
plunged  in  bottom  heat  in  a  closed  propagat- 
ing case,  they  do  not  take  long  to  root. 
Aralia  Veitchii  and  its  variety  are  easily  in- 
creased by  grafting  upon  Aralia  reticulata, 
which  strikes  root  very  readily.  The  best 
time  for  the  purpose  is  when  the  stocks  are 
the  thickness  of  a  stout  straw  to  a  pencil. 
Side-grafting  is  preferable,  and  the  point  of 
union  should  be  near  the  ground,  so  that 
when  repotted  it  may  be  covered.  The 
operation  is  a  simple  one,  and  in  a  closed 
propagating  case  a  union  is  effected  in  about 
a  couple  of  months.  If  the  graft  is  tied 
securely  with  raffia  no  wax  is  necessary.  All 
the  Aralias  thrive  in  a  mixture  of  loam, 
peat  and  sand. 

Aristolochia.     (See  "  Climbing  Plants  for 
the  Hothouse.") 
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Bertolonia. — These  are  popularly  known 
as  Jewel  Plants,  from  the  exquisitely  pretty 
and  daintily  marked  leaves.  They  are 
dwarf-growing  plants,  the  comparatively 


Croton  Countess,  a  hothouse  plant  with 
showy  leaves. 

large  leaves  rising  but  little  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil.  Some  of  the  leaves  are 
spotted,  splashed,  and  mottled  with  rosy 
crimson,  and  others  with  soft  pink  and  silvery 
white.  Chief  among  them  are :  Madame 
A.  Bleu,  Madame  de  la  Devansaye,  Madame 
E.  Pynaert,  Madame  Leon  Say,  Madame 
Van  Houtte,  Rosea  guttata,  Souvenir  de 
Gand,  and  superbissima.  Bertolonias  need 
a  compost  made  up  of  fibrous  peat,  sphag- 
num moss,  and  sand.  A  good  deal  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture  is  essential  to  their  well- 
being.  On  this  account  they  succeed  best 
in  a  closed  case  such  as  that  used  for  striking 
cuttings  in.  Repotting  must  be  carried  out 
in  spring. 

Bougainvillea.  (See  "  Climbing  Plants 
for  the  Hothouse.") 

Galadium. — An  extensive  class  of  hand- 
some foliage  plants,  whose  leaves,  suggesting 
in  shape  those  of  the  Arum  Lily,  are  coloured 
in  a  varied  and  striking  fashion.  They  form 
a  tuber-like  root,  which,  when  totally  dor- 
mant during  the  winter,  must  be  kept  quite 


dry.  Then  about  the  end  of  February  or 
early  in  March  they  are  shaken  clear  of  the 
old  soil,  and  repotted  in  a  mixture  of  loam, 
leaf-mould  and  sand.  If  moistened  fre- 
quently, but  not  kept  too  wet,  they  will  soon 
start  into  growth,  and  in  a  warm  and  moist 
greenhouse  make  rapid  progress.  During 
the  growing  season  they  need  as  much  light 
as  possible,  but  little  direct  sunshine.  The 
leaves  are  as  a  rule  at  their  best  towards 
the  end  of  May  and  in  June.  When  in  full 
growth  they  need  the  warmest  part  of  the 
hothouse,  and  in  winter,  when  dormant, 
they  should  not  be  exposed  to  a  night  tem- 
perature below  55°.  In  a  dormant  state 
they  are  sometimes  wintered  in  the  pots  in 
which  they  have  grown,  but  where  space  at 
that  season  is  a  consideration  they  may  be 
shaken  clear  of  the  old  soil  and  laid  in  pans 
or  boxes  of  fine  sandy  soil.  It  must  not 
be  allowed  to  get  excessively  dry,  other- 
wise the  tubers  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
a  kind  of  dry  rot.  A  selection  of  the  best 
includes  :  Assungay,  large  transparent 
leaves  suffused  with  deep  pink  ;  Baron 
Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  crimson,  spotted 
pink  ;  Candidum,  white  and  green  ;  Edith 
Luther,  bronzy-pink,  blotched  silver  ;  Gas- 
pard  Grayer,  crimson  centre,  green  margin  ; 
Golden  King,  vellow  ;  Golden  Queen,  soft 
yellow  ;  Guil  Mar,  cream  and  salmon  ;  John 
Luther,  rose  carmine  ;  Lady  Stafford  Xorth- 
cote,  rich  blood-red ;  L'Insolite,  different 
shades  of  green  and  red  ;  Madame  John 
Box,  bright  pink,  deeper  veins  ;  Madame 
Imbert  Koechlin,  greenish-^yellow,  red  spots ; 
May  Archer,  creamy-white,  rose  centre ; 
Mrs.  Harry  Veitch,  dark  red,  self  coloured  ; 
Noakesii,  brownish -carmine  ;  R.  Hoffmann, 
pink  centre,  green  margin  ;  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
transparent  pink  ;  Rose  Laing,  cream-white, 
bluish  suffusion  ;  Silver  Cloud,  silvery-white, 
small  green  spots  ;  and  Thomas  Tomlinson, 
deep  red,  white  margin.  Two  varieties  re- 
markable for  their  dwarf  habit  are  :  argy- 
rites,  silvery-white  and  green  ;  and  Souvenir 
de  Para,  red,  edged  with  green. 

Gissus.  (See  "  Climbing  Plants  for  the 
Hothouse.") 

Glerodendron. — One  of  the  showiest 
kinds  is  C.  fallax,  of  upright  growth  with 
large  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  large  ter- 
minal panicles  of  deep  scarlet  flowers.  It  is 
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easily  grown  and  can  be  raised  from  seeds  or 
cuttings  in  spring  ;  it  will  bloom  during  the 
summer  months  in  a  temperature  of  about 
55°.  Another  sort,  C.  fragrans  flore  pleno, 
has  double  blush-coloured  flowers,  which  are 
sweetly  scented.  This  blooms  at  various 
periods  of  the  year.  Both  are  greatly  bene- 
fited by  frequent  doses  of  liquid  manure 
when  the  pots  are  well  furnished  with  roots. 
(See  also  "  Climbing  Plants  for  the  Hot- 
house.") 

Grossandra  undulaefolia. — This  much 
resembles  Aphelandra,  the  culture  require- 
ments, too,  being  about  the  same.  The 
flowers,  which  are  borne  at  different  seasons, 
are  orange-salmon  in  colour. 

Groton. — An  extensive  class  of  stove 
shrubs,  remarkable  for  their  brightly  coloured 
leaves.  Large  numbers  of  them  are  grown 
for  various  decorative  purposes,  those  with 
narrow  leaves  being  especially  valued  for 
table  decoration.  The  Crotons  are  not  at 
all  difficult  to  raise  from  cuttings  in  warmth 
at  almost  any  season  of  the  year.  They 
grow  well  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and 
sand.  Crotons  will  grow  quickly  in  a  moist, 
shaded  hothouse,  but  in  order  to  bring  out 
the  richness  of  colouring  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent the  plants  need  plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture,  and  full  exposure  to  the  sun.  If 
not  freely  syringed,  red  spider  is  apt  to 
attack  the  leaves  and  cause  them  to  drop. 
The  list  of  varieties  is  a  very  long  one,  a  few 
of  the  best  being  :  Aigburth  Gem,  narrow, 
crimson  ;  andreanus,  large,  orange-red  ; 
Baronne  James  de  Rothschild,  deep  purplish 
red  ;  B.  Comte,  bright  orange  ;  caudatus  tor- 
tilis,  leaves  twisted,  golden  yellow  ;  Countess, 
narrow,  yellow  ;  Delight,  ivory-white  ;  Earl 
of  Derby,  trilobed,  yellow  centre  ;  elegantis- 
sima,  narrow,  bright  yellow  ;  Emperor  Alex- 
ander III.,  broad,  bright  red  ;  Flambeau, 
brilliant  red  ;  Golden  Ring,  narrow,  golden 
yellow,  twisted  ;  Laingii,  narrow,  twisted, 
red  and  yellow  ;  Lucy,  narrow,  twisted,  olive 
green  and  crimson  ;  musaicus,  bright  crim- 
son ;  Norman  McLeod,  narrow,  red  ;  Reidii, 
large  and  broad,  pink  and  deep  rose  ;  Sou- 
venir de  Thomas  Rochford,  narrow,  very 
bright  red  ;  Warrenii,  very  long,  narrow, 
arching,  twisted  leaves,  yellow,  red  and 
deep  green  ;  and  Williamsii,  fiery  red.  The 
above  descriptions  apply  to  the  leaves. 


Gyanophyllum  magnificum. — An  erect- 
growing  plant  with  very  large  oppositely 
arranged  leaves,  of  deep  velvety  olive 
green  on  the  upper  surface  and  reddish- 
purple  beneath.  As  it  is  so  necessary  to 
keep  the  foliage  in  good  condition,  this  plant 
should  occupy  an  isolated  position  in  the 
hothouse.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
the  side  shoots,  put  in  a  mixture  of  loam, 
peat,  and  sand  in  a  closed  propagating  case 
with  bottom  heat.  It  is  a  very  handsome 
plant  that  needs  to  be  shaded  from  direct 
sunshine  and  looked  after  carefully  to  keep 
it  in  good  condition. 

Dieffenbachia. — A  race  of  Aroids  re- 
markable for  their  handsomely  marked 
leaves.  They  form  stout  erect  stems,  and 
are  most  effective  when  from  2  to  3  feet  in 
height.  Given  ordinary  potting  compost 
and  the  usual  treatment  of  hothouse  plants, 
they  will  do  well.  Cuttings  strike  root 
without  difficulty.  Those  most  generally 
grown  are  Bausei,  irregularly  marked  with 


The  fragrant  Eucharis  amazonica. 

yellowish  green  and  dark  green  with  white 
spots ;  Jenmanii,  dark  green  with  white 
veinings  ;  picta,  green,  spotted  white  ;  Rex, 
rich  velvety  green,  spotted  white ;  and 
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Shuttle  worthii,  green,  with  a  white  band 
along  the  midrib.  While  cuttings  strike  root 
without  difficulty  at  almost  any  season  of 
the  year,  spring  is  the  best  time  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  the  young  plants  so  obtained  will 
grow  freely  and  soon  reach  a  good  size.  If 
the  bare  stems  are  laid  in  a  bed  of  coco-nut 
refuse  the  latent  buds  will  push  forth  and 
soon  give  a  crop  of  young  shoots  which  will 
quickly  root. 

Dipladenia.  (See  "  Climbing  Plants  for 
the  Hothouse.") 

Dracaena. — Handsome  foliage  plants,  in 
considerable  demand  for  table  decoration 
and  similar  purposes.  Dracaenas  in  time 
form  a  bare  stem  ;  they  are  readily  propa- 
gated by  cutting  the  stem  into  lengths  of  3 
or  4  inches,  and  placing  the  pieces  horizont- 
ally in  a  box  of  coco-nut  refuse  where  there 
is  bottom  heat.  The  buried  stems  should  be 
covered  with  about  -i  inch  of  refuse.  Early 
spring  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  do 
this.  From  these  stems  young  shoots  will 
in  time  appear.  They  will  form  a  few  roots 
at  their  base,  when  they  must  be  separated 
from  the  old  stem  and  potted  singly  in  a 
mixture  of  peat  and  sand.  After  this  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  closed  propagating 
case  until  the  roots  take  possession  of  the 
new  soil  ;  subsequently  they  are  inured  to 
the  ordinary  atmosphere  of  the  hothouse. 
If  the  crown  of  leaves  at  the  top  of  the  plant 
is  in  good  condition  it  may  be  rooted  as  a 
separate  plant  before  the  stem  is  cut  down. 
All  that  is  needed  is  to  cut  the  stem  partially 
through  just  below  the  leaves  with  an  up- 
ward cut,  as  in  making  a  Carnation  layer, 
then  insert  a  piece  of  broken  flower-pot  to 
keep  the  cut  open.  After  this  bind  round 
with  a  quantity  of  sphagnum  moss,  in  which, 
if  kept  damp,  roots  will  soon  appear,  and 
when  they  are  sufficiently  developed  the 
shortened  plant  may  be  cut  off  and  potted. 
A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and  loam, 
with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  sand,  suits 
Dracaenas.  They  need  to  be  shaded  from 
the  sun's  rays,  and  frequent  syringeing  is 
very  beneficial.  A  good  selection  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Alexander  Laing,  leaves  bright  red  ; 
angustifolia,  narrow,  deep  red ;  Baptistii, 
large  and  broad,  creamy-red  to  orange  ; 
Duchess  of  York,  narrow,  pink  to  pale  rose  ; 
godseffiana,  of  bushy  growth,  the  dark  green 


ovate  leaves  being  spotted  with  cream  ;  gol- 
dieana,  bright  green,  barred  and  striped 
with  dark  olive  green ;  Jamesii,  narrow, 
reddish-crimson ;  Lord  Wolseley,  medium, 
brilliant  red  leaves  ;  Prince  Manouk  Bey, 
deep  red  leaves  of  medium  width,  a  particu- 
larly vigorous  grower  ;  sanderiana,  small, 
narrow  leaves,  striped  white  and  green  ;  and 
Victoria,  long  broad  leathery  leaves,  mainty 
golden  yellow  with  a  few  greenish  stripes. 

Eranthemum. — A  free-flowering  class  of 
easily  grown  plants  that  will  succeed  under 
the  same  treatment  as  Aphelandra,  pre- 
viously mentioned.  A  good  selection  in- 
cludes :  Andersonii,  white,  crimson  lip, 
autumn  ;  cinnabarinum,  rosy-purple,  spring  ; 
pulchellum,  blue,  winter  ;  and  tuberculatum, 
white,  summer  and  autumn. 

Eucharis  amazonica. — A  very  popular 
bulbous  plant,  of  which  the  pure  white  Lily- 
like  flowers  are  much  appreciated  for  many 
purposes.  The  bulbs  should  be  potted  in  a 
compost  mainly  consisting  of  good  loam, 
lightened  to  the  necessary  extent  by  a  mix- 
ture of  peat  and  sand.  The  pots  must  be 
clean  and  well  drained,  for  if  the  roots  keep 
in  good  condition  the  plants  may  be  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  years  without  repotting. 
In  this  case  they  should  be  assisted  with 
occasional  doses  of  some  stimulant.  The 
flowers  are  borne  at  different  periods  of  the 
year.  At  no  time  must  the  Eucharis  be 
dried  off,  but  after  a  heavy  crop  of  blossoms 
it  is  benefited  by  being  shifted  to  the  coolest 
end  of  the  hothouse  and  kept  somewhat 
drier,  so  as  to  give  it  a  partial  rest  for  a 
month  or  so. 

Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora. — A  charm- 
ing winter-flowering  plant  (also  known  as 
E.  fulgens),  producing  wreaths  of  small  but 
bright  orange-scarlet  flowers.  It  is  much 
used  for  decorative  purposes.  After  the 
plants  have  done  flowering  they  should  be 
placed  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  hothouse 
and  kept  somewhat  drier  at  the  root.  This 
will  give  them  a  rest,  after  which,  if  freely 
syringed,  they  will  send  forth  new  shoots. 
When  3  inches  or  so  long  these  shoots  fur- 
nish cuttings  to  yield  the  next  season's  dis- 
play. They  will  strike  without  difficulty  in 
sandy  soil  if  placed  in  a  closed  propagating 
case.  As  they  are  of  a  somewhat  succulent 
nature  care  should  be  taken  that  the  case  is 
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net  kept  too  close,  or  that  the  cuttings  are 
not  overwatered,  as  they  are  somewhat 
liable  to  damp  off.  They  do  not  take  long 
to  root,  and  by  April  will  be  ready  to  shift 
into  larger  pots.  As  they  are  apt  to  become 
tall,  many  cultivators  pot  them  three  in  a 
pot,  in  order  to  obviate  so  much  "  pinch- 
ing "  or  "  stopping."  Single  plants  need  to 
have  the  growing  point  stopped  two  or  three 
times  during  the  season  in  order  to  induce  a 
bushy  habit.  They  should  be  potted  in  a 
mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  and 
may  be  grown  in  a  temperature  of  55°  to  60° 
during  summer.  When  the  flowering  pots,  5 
to  6  inches  in  diameter,  are  furnished  with 
roots,  weak  liquid  manure  should  be  given. 

Fittonia. — Creeping  plants,  valuable  for 
clothing  bare  ground  in  the  hothouse  and 
for  similar  purposes.  They  also  make  hand- 
some pot  specimens.  The  leaves  form  their 
most  attractive  feature.  The  chief  kinds 
are  F.  argyroneura,  brilliant  green,  netted 
with  silvery  white,  and  Pearcei,  dark  green, 
veined  red.  If  the  stems  are  placed  on  a 
damp  surface  roots  are  produced  from  the 
joints,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  increased 
in  that  way.  They  thrive  best  in  a  light 
compost  of  equal  parts  loam  and  leaf-mould 
with  a  little  sand.  They  are  very  pretty  in 
suspended  baskets. 

Franciscea  (Brunfelsia). — This  is  a  free- 
flowering  class  of  tropical  shrubs,  of  which 
the  blossoms  are  for  the  most  part  of  some 
shade  of  blue  or  lilac.  Cuttings  of  the  half 
woody  shoots,  put  in  a  mixture  of  loam, 
peat,  and  sand  in  equal  parts  in  a  closed 
propagating  case  where  there  is  bottom 
heat,  will  strike  readily.  Shifted  on  as  soon 
as  large  enough  in  a  similar  compost,  the 
young  plants  will  flower  freely  in  a  small 
state.  They  bloom  in  late  spring  and  early 
summer.  Established  plants  should  be  kept 
somewhat  drier  during  the  winter  months. 
The  best  are  F.  calycina  floribunda,  rich 
mauve,  and  confertiflora,  soft  lilac  blue. 

Gardenia. — The  double-flowered  Gardenia 
florida.  though  not  such  a  favourite  as 
it  once  was,  is  still  admired  by  many.  By 
some  its  fragrance  is  looked  upon  as  too 
pronounced,  while  by  others  it  is  regarded 
as  its  most  valuable  feature.  Gardenias 
are  readily  propagated  in  spring  from 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  taken  just 
54 


as  they  have  become  partially  woody.  They 
need  a  closed  propagating  case  with  bottom 
heat.  The  plants  will  succeed  perfectly  in 
a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand. 
Frequent  syringeing  is  beneficial.  When 
the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  an  occa- 
sional dose  of  liquid  manure  and  soot  water 
combined  is  of  great  service.  Gardenias 
are  particularly  fond  of  soot  water,  and  this 
tends  to  deepen  the  colour  of  the  leaves. 
Beside  Gardenia  florida,  there  are  also  G. 
citriodora  and  G.  radicans. 

Gloneria  jasminiflora.  —  A  freely- 
branched  shrub  that  bears  in  spring  or  early 
summer  clusters  of  blossoms  much  resemb- 
ling those  of  Bouvardia,  and  of  the  purest 


Heliconia,  grown  for  its  vividly  coloured 
foliage. 


white.  It  will  succeed  in  a  mixture  of  loam, 
peat  and  sand  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  hot- 
house. Cuttings,  which  take  some  time  to 
strike,  should  be  formed  of  the  half -ripened 
shoots  and  placed  in  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  peat  and  sand  in  a  propagating 
case  with  bottom  heat. 

Gloriosa.  (See  "  Climbing  Plants  for  the 
Hothouse.") 

Heliconia.  —  Large  handsome  leaves, 
somewhat  like  those  of  a  Canna,  but  in 
Heliconia  aureo-striata  they  are  green  with  a 
close  network  of  golden  yellow,  and  in  H. 
illustris  they  are  of  a  dark  olive  green  with 
bright  red  veins  and  leaf  stalks.  In  a  com- 
post of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf-mould 
in  a  shaded  part  of  the  hothouse  they  will 
do  well.  They  should  be  watered  freely  in 
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summer  but  kept  drier  in  winter.     Increased 
by  division  in  spring. 

Hibiscus. — One  sort,  namely,  H.  rosa- 
sinensis,  is  a  familiar  plant  throughout  the 
tropics,  and  some  of  the  many  varieties 
now  in  cultivation  make  a  fine  show  in  the 
stove  during  the  summer  months.  It  is 
easily  grown,  and  will  bloom  with  the  greatest 
freedom  if  well  exposed  to  the  sun.  Cuttings 
strike  as  readily  as  those  of  a  Fuchsia.  Some 
of  the  best  are  :  brilliantissimus,  crimson ; 
Called,  buff  yellow ;  Cooperi,  leaves  varie- 
gated green,  white  and  red ;  flore  pleno, 
double  rose  ;  and  splendens,  rosy-red.  The 
orange-red  H.  schizopetalus,  with  curiously 
slashed  petals,  is  also  very  desirable.  These 
Hibiscuses  may  be  grown  as  bushes  or 
trained  up  the  end  of  the  hothouse. 

Hoya.  (See  "  Climbing  Plants  for  the 
Hothouse.") 

Hymenocallis  macrostephana.  —  This 
bulbous  plant  is  nearly  related  to  the 
Eucharis,  but  the  leaves  are  more  strap- 
shaped,  and  the  starry  flowers  are  composed 
of  long  narrow  segments.  They  are  borne 
several  together  in  a  large  head  or  umbel 
and  are  deliciously  fragrant.  The  cultural 
directions  for  Eucharis  apply  also  to  Hy- 
menocallis. 

Ipomaea.  (See  "  Climbing  Plants  for  the 
Hothouse.") 

Ixora. — The  Ixoras  are  among  the  showi- 
est of  all  hothouse  flowering  plants.  They 
are  evergreen  shrubs,  and  the  flowers,  not 
unlike  those  of  a  Bouvardia  in  shape,  are 
borne  in  compact  rounded  heads  from 
spring  until  autumn.  They  like  frequent 
syringeing  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months.  The  soil  best  suited  for  Ixoras  is 
two-thirds  peat  to  one-third  loam,  and  a 
good  sprinkling  of  silver  sand.  Cuttings 
may  be  struck  in  warmth  in  spring,  and 
when  repotting  is  needed  it  should  be  done 
towards  the  end  of  February  or  in  March. 
A  good  selection  is  as  follows  :  Ixora 
acuminata,  white  ;  coccinea,  bright  orange  ; 
coccinea  luteus,  yellow ;  Fraseri,  salmon- 
red  ;  Prince  of  Orange,  rich  orange  ;  macro - 
thyrsa,  or  Duffii,  deep  crimson ;  Pilgrimi, 
orange  -  scarlet,  suffused  crimson ;  Westii, 
bright  rose  :  and  Williamsii,  reddish-salmon. 
Mealy  bug  sometimes  gives  trouble,  but  this 
may  be  destroyed  by  methylated  spirit. 


Jasminum.  (See  "  Climbing  Plants  for 
the  Hothouse.") 

Maranta. — Plants  remarkable  for  their 
handsome  foliage,  the  flowers  being  of  little 
account.  In  a  state  of  nature  they  grow  in 
the  vegetable  debris  collected  beneath  trees, 
hence  they  require  a  light  open  compost 
and  plenty  of  shade.  A  suitable  material  for 
potting  may  be  formed  of  equal  parts  of 
loam,  leaf-mould,  peat,  sand,  and  sphagnum 
moss.  This  will  ensure  ample  drainage,  for 
all  the  Marantas  need  a  liberal  amount  of 
water  in  the  growing  season.  When  re- 
potting or  division  is  needed  it  should 
be  done  in  spring.  Good  distinct  kinds 
are  :  argentea,  silvery-grey  ;  hieroglyphica, 
green  and  silvery- white,  curiously  arranged  ; 
illustris,  bright  green,  marked  deeper  green 
and  blotched  white ;  illustris  rosea  picta, 
like  the  preceding,  but  striped  rose  ;  insignis, 
long,  broad  strap  -  shaped  wavy  leaves, 
marked  with  various  shades  of  green  and 
purple  beneath  ;  kerchoveana,  greyish- green, 
chocolate  blotches ;  massangeana,  greyish- 
green,  edged  olive  green,  with  blotches  of 
purplish- maroon ;  sangoriana,  olive  green, 
with  pink  lines  from  midrib  to  margin ;  and 
zebrina,  velvety  green,  barred  purple. 

Medinilla  magnifica.  —  An  evergreen 
shrub  with  large  pendulous  clusters  of  deep 
pink  blossoms.  It  flowers  during  the  summer 
months,  and  when  in  good  condition  forms 
a  gorgeous  feature.  It  is  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  taken  in  spring 
as  soon  as  they  have  lost  their  succulent 
character.  When  rooted  they  should  be 
potted  firmly  in  small  well-drained  pots  of 
light  sandy  soil  and  plunged  in  bottom  heat 
in  a  closed  propagating  case.  After  a  week 
or  so  they  must  be  inured  to  the  ordinary 
atmosphere  of  the  hothouse,  and  be  shifted 
into  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat  and  sand. 
The  plants  need  ordinary  hothouse  treat, 
ment,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  water  during 
the  summer  months,  but  less  will  be  required 
in  winter.  When  growing  freely  an  occa- 
sional dose  of  liquid  manure  will  be  found 
beneficial.  This  Medinilla  will  flower  in  a 
small  state,  but  as  a  large  specimen  it  is 
seen  at  its  very  best. 

Nepenthes  (Pitcher  Plant).  — One  of 
the  strangest  classes  of  plants  in  the  whole 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  midrib  of 
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•7 
The  fragrant  blossoms  of  Hymenocallis. 


the  leaf  is  elongated  into  a  cord-like  append- 
age, from  the  end  of  which  a  pitcher  is 
developed.  Large  numbers  of  insects  are 
caught  in  these,  but  whether  in  their  decaying 
state  they  supply  any  nourishment  to  the 
plant  is  at  least  an  open  question.  In  some 
kinds  the  pitchers  are  sufficiently  large  to 
hold  almost  a  quart  of  water,  and  in  nearly 
every  instance  they  are  beautifully  marked. 
They  are  rather  difficult  plants  to  grow,  and 
need  a  moist  atmosphere.  By  far  the  best 
treatment  is  to  grow  them  in  suspended 
baskets  in  a  mixture  of  peat,  sphagnum 
moss  and  sand.  In  this  way  the  drooping 
pitchers  are  seen  to  considerable  advantage. 
Nepenthes  are  increased  by  means  of  cuttings 
taken  in  the  spring  or  earty  summer  months. 
They  should  be  potted  in  the  above-named 
mixture,  and  plunged  in  warmth  in  a  closed 
propagating  case  until  rooted.  Nepenthes 
need  to  be  shaded  from  direct  sunshine  in 
all  stages  of  growth.  Among  the  best  are 
Burkei,  Chelsoni,  Curtisii,  dicksoniana, 
hookeriana,  mastersiana,  mixta,  Morganiae, 
rafflesiana  and  ventricosa. 

Pandanus  Veitchii.  —  This  member  of 
the  Screw  Pine  family  forms  a  beautiful 
decorative  plant,  either  in  a  large  or  small 


state.  The  long,  gracefully  arching  leaves 
are  of  bright  glossy  green,  freely  striped 
with  white.  An  established  specimen  will 
often  send  out  small  suckers  from  its  base, 
and  if  these  are  carefully  detached,  put 
into  small  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  plunged  in 
bottom  heat  in  a  closed  case,  they  will  form 
roots  and  become  established. 

Panicum  variegatum. — This  is  a  low 
creeping  grass  of  very  quick  growth,  the 
leaves  being  striped  with  clear  white ;  if 
exposed  to  the  sun  the  leaves  become  flushed 
with  pink.  It  is  of  the  easiest  possible 
culture,  and  for  draping  the  edging  of  the 
stage,  &c.,  is  extremely  useful. 

Passiflora.  (See  "  Climbing  Plants  for 
the  Hothouse.") 

Plumbago  rosea. — A  very  showy  winter- 
flowering  plant  of  easy  culture,  of  which  the 
spikes  of  rosy-scarlet  blossoms  are  particu- 
larly welcome  during  the  dull  season  of  the 
year.  There  is  a  variety,  coccinea,  with 
blossoms  of  a  more  pronounced  scarlet  than 
those  of  the  type.  These  Plumbagos  thrive 


One  of  the  Pitcher  Plants — Nepenthes. 
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best  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  hothouse  or 
in  an  intermediate  temperature.  They  are 
readily  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  young 
growing  shoots  in  spring,  and  succeed  in  a 
mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand. 

Poinsettia  pulcherrima.  —  This  is  a 
universal  favourite,  the  brilliant  scarlet 
bracts,  which  take  the  place  of  flowers,  being 
at  their  best  in  the  depth  of  winter.  In 
conjunction  with  white  flowers  such  as  the 
Arum  Lily  and  the  White  Trumpet  Japanese 


The  scarlet  bracts  of  Poinsettia. 

Lily  (Lilium  longiflorum)  they  are  largely 
used  for  Christmas  decorations.  The  plants 
should,  after  flowering,  be  cut  partially  back 
and  kept  somewhat  cooler  and  drier  than 
before  in  order  to  give  them  a  rest.  About 
the  end  of  March,  if  given  warmer  conditions 
and  frequently  syringed,  young  shoots  will 
quickly  be  pushed  out.  When  these  are 
about  3  inches  in  length  they  make  the 
best  of  cuttings  if  taken  off  with  a  piece  of 
old  wood.  If  put  singly  in  small  pots  of 


light  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a  propagating      bright  rose. 


is  to  encourage  as  sturdy  a  growth  as  possible. 
Pots  5  or  6  inches  in  diameter  are  large 
enough  for  ordinary  specimens.  A  mixture 
of  loam,  leaf-mould,  cow  manure  and  sand 
suits  them  well.  Throughout  the  summer 
the  plants  may  be  grown  in  a  frame,  giving 
them  plenty  of  air,  and  as  the  pots  get  full 
of  roots  a  dose  of  liquid  manure  every  week. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  remove  them  under 
glass  before  the  nights  get  cold. 

Poinsettias  are  largely  used  in  a  cut  state, 
though  complaints  are  sometimes  made 
that  the  bracts  flag  soon  after  the  stems 
are  cut.  This  can  be  obviated  if  imme- 
diately the  stems  are  cut  off  the  end, 
to  an  extent  of  about  2  inches,  is 
dipped  in  boiling  water.  The  drooping 
is  caused  by  the  rapid  discharge  of  the 
milky  juice  with  which  the  Poinsettia  is 
so  plentifully  supplied ;  by  dipping  in 
boiling  water  the  flow  of  sap  is  at  once 
arrested,  and  the  bracts  remain  fresh  for 
a  longer  time.  The  same  result  is  ob- 
tained by  searing  with  a  red-hot  iron. 

Rondeletia  speciosa  major. — A  free- 
growing  evergreen  shrub  that  needs  no 
special  treatment.  The  flowers,  borne 
in  rounded  clusters,  are  not  unlike  those 
of  Lantana,  and  of  brilliant  orange-ver- 
milion colour.  They  are  produced  more 
or  less  freely  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  Cuttings  of  the  soft  shoots 
strike  without  difficulty  in  spring,  and 
established  plants  that  are  potted  firmly 
in  a  compost  made  up  of  loam,  peat 
and  sand,  will  stand  for  years  without 
repotting.  In  their  case  an  occasional 
stimulant  during  the  growing  season  will 
be  helpful. 

Ruellia. — An  extensive  class  of  plants 
of  a  half-shrubby  character  very  easy  to 
strike  from  cuttings  in  spring  and  summer 
and  of  simple  cultural  requirements.  Among 
the  best  are  R.  amoeiia,  scarlet,  flowers  nearly 
throughout  the  year  ;  R.  macrantha,  large 
trumpet-shaped  rosy-purple  flowers  with 
crimson  veinings,  fine  for  winter  flowering ; 
R.  Portellae,  purple  flowers  and  dark  green 
leaves,  veined  white ;  and  R.  rosea,  rich 


case  having  bottom  heat,  they  will  soon  root. 
Directly  this  takes  place  they  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  case,  as  the  aim  in  all  stages 


Sanchezia  nobilis  variegata. — A  sturdy- 
growing  plant  whose  large  bright  green  leaves 
have  the  midrib  and  principal  veins  marked 
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with  a  golden  band.  May  be  struck  from 
cuttings  in  the  spring  and  will  thrive  with 
ordinary  stove  treatment. 

Scutellaria  mociniana.  —  An  upright- 
growing  plant  of  easy  culture ;  if  grown 
under  conditions  recommended  for  Aphe- 
landra  it  will,  during  the  summer  months, 
produce  terminal  heads  of  scarlet  and  yellow 
tubular  blossoms. 

Sonerila. — Small  compact  plants,  re- 
markable for  their  handsome  foliage.  The 
leaves  are  ovate  in  shape  and  of  bright  green 
colour,  marked  in  various  ways  with  silvery- 
white.  The  most  ornamental  are  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  Sonerila  margaritacea.  They 
need  a  compost  of  one  part  loam  to  two  parts 
of  fibrous  peat  and  a  good  sprinkling  of 
sand.  They  are  readily  increased  by  cuttings 
or  division  in  the  spring,  the  young  plants 
being  kept  during  their  earlier  stages  in  a 
closed  propagating  case  as  they  need  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  atmospheric  moisture. 
They  also  need  to  be  shaded  from  the  sun. 

Stephanotis  floribunda.  (See  "  Climb- 
ing Plants  for  the  Hothouse.") 

Storbilanthes  dyerianus.  —  This  is  a 
most  easily  grown  plant,  for  it  will  strike 
root  in  a  few  days  from  cuttings  and  thrives 
in  ordinary  potting  compost.  The  leaves, 
which  are  lance-shaped  and  soft  in  texture, 
are,  when  young,  of  a  rich  pink  suffused  with 
a  peculiar  metallic  shade  of  blue.  A  light 
position  in  a  warm  house  suits  it  best. 


Thyrsacanthus  rutilans. — A  tall-grow- 
ing plant  somewhat  in  the  way  of  the  Ruellia 
and  just  as  easily  grown.  The  deep  scarlet 
tubular-shaped  blossoms  are  borne  in  long 
pendulous  racemes,  so  that  they  hang  down 
for  a  considerable  distance.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance they  are  most  effective  when  the 
plants  are  tall ;  cuttings,  which  readily  strike 
root  in  the  spring,  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
on  without  stopping.  Two-year-old  plants 
may  be  grown  as  standards,  under  which 
conditions  their  flowers  are  seen  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Tillandsia.  —  Bromeliaceous  plants,  of 
which  T.  Lindeni  bears  bright  blue  flowers 
in  winter,  while  the  brilliant  crimson  spikes 
of  T.  splendens  are  produced  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  From  the  fact  that 
the  leaves  are  transversely  marked  with 
brown  this  is  sometimes  known  as  T.  zebrina. 
Both  succeed  perfectly  if  potted  in  spring 
in  fibrous  peat  and  sand,  with  a  liberal  allow- 
ance of  water  especially  during  the  growing 
season. 

Tradescantia  zebrina. — This  is  a  free- 
growing  creeping  plant,  with  leaves  marked 
with  silvery-grey  and  green.  It  is  suitable 
for  furnishing  bare  places  under  the  stage 
or  for  similar  purposes.  The  variety  White 
Wings  is  smaller  in  growth,  and  the  variega- 
tion whiter,  with,  when  exposed,  a  rosy 
suffusion.  Will  grow  under  any  conditions 
in  a  warm  house. 


Gooseberry  and   Currant  Cuttings. — 

The  amateur  need  have  no  fear  of  undertak- 
ing the  propagation  of  these  bush  fruits,  for 
few  shrubby  plants  give  less  trouble,  provid- 
ing a  few  salient  points  are  observed.  Cut- 
tings may  be  taken  any  time  during  late 
autumn  or  early  winter,  but  the  earlier  the 
better  after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Make 
the  cuttings  about  1  foot  in  length,  cutting 
just  below  a  bud  at  the  base  and  above 
another  at  the  apex.  In  the  case  of  Red 
and  White  Currants  and  Gooseberries  all  the 
buds  must  be  removed  from  the  cuttings 
except  three  or  four  at  the  apex,  for,  if  left, 
they  will  produce  suckers  at  some  future 
period,  a  condition  which  is  detrimental  to 
all  three  kinds.  In  the  case  of  Black  Cur- 


rants, however,  all  the  buds  must  be  allowed 
to  remain,  as  suckers  in  this  case  are  an 
advantage.  Insert  the  cuttings  firmly  in  a 
border  to  within  3  inches  of  the  top,  but  in 
order  that  the  bases  of  the  cuttings  may  not 
be  buried  too  deeply  they  may  be  planted 
in  a  slanting  direction.  At  the  end  of  a  year 
lift  the  plants,  trim  all  the  roots  from  the 
stems  except  the  two  lowest  layers,  prune 
the  branches  back  to  within  two  or  three 
buds  of  the  base,  cutting  to  buds  pointing 
outwards,  and  replant  simply  to  the  neces- 
sary depth  required  to  cover  the  roots. 
Should  signs  of  suckers  be  observed  on  the 
Gooseberries  or  Red  and  White  Currants, 
remove  them  whilst  the  unnecessary  roots 
are  being  trimmed  off. 
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Something    You    May   Not    Know 


GLOXINIAS  after  Flowering 
must  be  gradually  dried  off  by 
withholding  water  as  the  leaves 
turn  yellow.  When  the  foliage  has  en- 
tirely decayed  remove  it,  and  store  the 
bulbs  away  for  the  winter  in  their  pots. 
They  must  not  be  subjected  to  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  45°,  and  therefore  may  be 
placed  under  the  greenhouse  staging,  the 
pots  being  laid  on  their  sides.  Leaves  which 
were  layered  in  the  summer  for  increasing 
the  stock  will  soon  decay  and  the  young 
bulbils  will  then  be  seen.  They  must  be 
left  in  the  pans  as  they  are,  keeping  them 
quite  dry  until  they  are  started  in  the  spring. 
Making  Quassia  Extract. — The  quassia 
chips  are  simply  steeped  in  cold  soft  water 
overnight  and  then  heated  and  allowed  to 
simmer  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  decoction 
is  then  strained  off  and  diluted  with  soft 
water  for  application.  Four  ounces  of 
quassia  chips  make  about  2i  gallons  of  wash. 
Quassia  extract,  however,  is  a  rather  doubtful 
remedy  for  aphides,  in  that  it  causes  them  to 
desert  the  infested  part  without  actually 
killing  them.  It  is  usual,  therefore,  to  add 
soft  soap  to  the  extract,  1  oz.  to  each  gallon 
of  wash.  This  is  best  prepared  as  follows  : 
One  pound  of  quassia  chips  steeped  in  cold 
soft  water  overnight  is  then  heated  and 
simmered  for  two  hours  in  just  enough 
water  to  keep  the  mass  liquid.  The  decoc- 
tion may  then  be  strained  off  and  10  oz.  of 
soft  soap  stirred  in  till  it  dissolves,  a  process 
which  may  be  assisted  by  further  boiling. 
This  stock  mixture  should  be  diluted  down 
as  required,  Tl(T  part  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
This  is  good  for  flowers  as  well  as  fruit  trees 
when  greenfly  is  present.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  applied  to  fruit  advanced  in  swel- 
ling. 

Prescription  for  a  Weed  Killer. — 
There  are  many  means  of  destroying  weeds 
on  walks.  (1)  One  of  the  oldest  is  salt, 
particularly  hot  brine  (1  Ib.  of  salt  to  1 
gallon  of  water),  boiled  in  a  copper  and 
applied  with  a  rosed  watering-pot.  (2) 
Arsenite  of  soda.  Place  1  Ib.  of  powdered 
arsenic  in  3  gallons  of  cold  water,  boil  and 


keep  stirring,  then  add  7  gallons  of  cold 
water  and  2  Ib.  of  washing  soda,  stir  well 
while  boiling.  Apply  with  a  rosed  watering- 
pot  to  the  walks  in  dry  weather  from  March 
to  May.  (3)  Carbolic  acid.  1  oz.  of  the  acid 
to  1  gallon  of  water,  sprinkled  over  the  path 
from  a  common  watering-pot.  If  the  walks 
have  Box  or  grass  or  other  "  live  "  edgings, 
care  must  be  taken  lest  they  suffer  from 
contact  with  the  weed  killer. 

Black  Currant  Bud  Mite. — This  pest, 
causing  the  so-called  Big-bud  disease  of  the 
Black  Currant,  has  been  known  in  this 
country  for  at  least  80  years.  Ogden's 
Black,  an  improvement  on  the  Common  or 
Old  Black  and  a  useful  hardy  variety ; 
Black  Naples  or  Naples  or  White  Bud,  a 
rather  late  but  large  and  good  sort,  heavy 
cropping  and  one  of  the  best,  are  freest  from 
attack  by  the  mite.  We  advise  the  prompt 
removal  and  burning  of  all  big  buds  and  then 
awaiting  the  migration  of  the  mites,  which 
takes  place  from  about  the  middle  of  April, 
increasing  in  intensity  during  May  and 
decreasing  by  the  middle  of  June  ;  then 
take  prompt  measures  against  them.  Two 
preparations  are  in  vogue,  viz.  (1)  Dusting 
with  lime  and  sulphur  :  one  part  of  unslaked 
lime  and  2  parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  mixed 
together  and  dusted  three  times  on  the 
bushes  when  they  are  wet,  at  the  end  of 
March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  again  in  the 
middle  of  April,  and  again  in  the  first  week  in 
May.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  trees  may 
be  to  scorch  the  foliage  slightly,  but  there  is  no 
question  as  to  its  effect  on  the  mites.  (2) 
Spray  fluid  consisting  of  1  Ib.  of  quicklime 
and  1  Ib.  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  slaking  the 
lime  and  adding  the  sulphur  as  it  slakes, 
forming  into  a  cream  and  then  diluting  to 
20  gallons  with  water.  This  must  be  strained 
so  that  the  lime  and  sulphur  does  not  clog 
the  nozzle  of  the  spray,  syringe  or  machine, 
and  should  be  used  at  the  times  mentioned 
for  the  dusting.  The  various  proprietary 
preparations,  such  as  Niquas,  and  other 
washes  containing  soft  soap  and  nicotine,  are 
equally  effective.  Mites  crawl,  they  have 
only  legs,  and  do  not  fly 
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eiimbinq    Plants    for    the    Hothouse 


TRAVELLERS  in  many  of  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  globe  have 
been  much  struck  with  the  gorgeous 
display  made  by  the  various  climbing 
plants.  While  some  of  them  are  of  such 
vigorous  growth  that  they  require  a  very 
large  glasshouse  here  for  their  accommoda- 
tion, there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  others 
that  flower  when  comparatively  small,  and 
are  consequently  valuable  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  hothouse,  where  they  can  be 
trained  to  the  roof,  rafters  or  walls.  Climbing 
plants  are  frequently  planted  out  in  a  pre- 
pared border  ;  if  this  cannot  be  arranged 
they  are  grown  in  large  pots  or  tubs.  If  a 
border  is  prepared  the  earth  is  taken  out 
to  a  depth  of  about  18  inches,  and  in  the 
bottom  of  this  6  inches  of  rubble  is  placed 
for  the  purpose  of  drainage.  The  remainder 
of  the  bed  must  be  made  of  the  prepared 
soil,  which  should 
be  of  a  fairly  rough 
nature.  Immedi- 
ately over  the  rub- 
ble may  be  placed 
some  turves,  with 
the  grassy  side 
downwards,  as  this 
tends  to  keep  the 
drainage  clear.  The 
border  must  be  so 
constructed  that  the 
roots  have  not  an 
unlimited  run, 
otherwise  rank 
growth  will  result 
at  the  expense  of 
flowers.  A  border 
some  18  inches  in 
depth  and  about  the 
same  in  length  and 
width  is  suitable 
for  practically  all 
climbers.  With  re- 
gard to  the  treat- 
ment of  climbing 
plants,  care  should 
be  taken  that 
they  are  regularly 


A  favourite  climbing  plant  Bougainvillea. 


trained,  as  if  once  allowed  to  get  into  a 
tangle  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter 
to  straighten  them  out.  As  too  much 
shade  during  winter  is  undesirable  for  plants 
on  the  stage,  any  shoots  of  climbers  that 
obstruct  the  light  to  too  great  an  extent  may 
be  cut  away  in  autumn,  though  the  chief 
pruning  may  be  left  until  the  new  year.  In 
following  these  instructions  the  time  of 
flowering  must,  of  course,  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration ;  for  instance,  Ipomoea  Horsfalliae, 
which  blooms  in  midwinter,  must  not  be 
pruned  until  the  flowering  season  is  over, 
otherwise  the  blossoms  would  be  lost.  From 
their  position  near  the  glass,  where  the  atmo- 
sphere is  dry,  climbing  plants  in  the  hothouse 
are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insect  pests. 
Aphides,  or  greenfly,  and  thrips  may  be 
readily  destroyed  by  vaporising,  but  scale 
and  mealy  bug,  especially  these  last,  give 
much  more  trouble, 
particularly  if  the 
shoots  are  entan- 
gled. They  may 
both  be  destroyed 
by  means  of  methy- 
lated spirit  applied 
with  a  small  brush. 
Among  the  best 
of  climbing  plants 
for  the  hothouse 
are  : 

Allamanda, 
strong-gro  wi  n  g 
climbers,  some  of 
which  soon  cover  a 
considerable  space. 
The  flowers  of  such 
as  A.  Hendersoni 
and  A.  Schotti, 
are  large,  broadly 
funnel-shaped,  and 
of  rich  yellow 
colour,  while  A. 
neriifolia  is  con- 
siderably smaller. 
The  light  yellow 
A.  grandiflora  is 
less  vigorous  than 
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the  others.  Allamandas  may  be  readily 
raised  from  cuttings  in  warmth,  and  the 
young  plants  grow  freely  afterwards.  They 
need  liberal  treatment  during  the  growing 
season,  and  should  be  kept  moderately  dry 
during  the  winter.  The  flowering  season  is 
throughout  the  summer  months,  and  is  often 
continued  into  the  autumn.  For  large 
houses  Hendersoni  and  Schottii  are  the 
best,  the  others  being  suited  for  smaller 
houses.  When  pruning  Allamandas,  early 
in  the  year,  the  vigorous  kinds  may  be  cut 
back  fairly  hard. 

Aristolochia  elegans. — This  is  by  far 
the  most  desirable  of  the  hothouse  Aristo- 
lochias  and  a  very  beautiful  free-flowering 
climber.  The  slender,  twining  shoots  are 
clothed  with  dark  green  leaves,  somewhat 
heart  -  shaped,  while  the  drooping  flowers, 
supported  by  long,  slender  stalks,  are  of 
deep  maroon-purple  in  the  centre,  marbled 
with  white  towards  the  edge.  It  blooms 
throughout  the  summer,  and  the  marking 
of  the  blossoms  is  so  attractive  that  it  should 
be  so  situated  as  to  allow  of  their  close 
inspection.  This  Aristolochia  can  be  readily 
struck  from  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  in 
spring. 

Bougainvillea. — The  Bougainvilleas  de- 
pend for  their  beauty  not  upon  the 
flowers,  which  are  small  and  insignificant, 
but  upon  the  leaf -like  bracts  that  surround 
them,  these  being  chiefly  of  some  shade  of 
purple  or  mauve.  Bougainvillea  glabra  and 
its  variety  sanderiana  are  the  most  useful. 
If  trained  to  the  roof  or  on  the  wall  of  a 
greenhouse,  or  at  the  coolest  end  of  the 
hothouse,  they  will  flower  well  during  summer, 
especially  if  freely  exposed  to  the  sun.  They 
are  often  used  for  flower  beds  out-of-doors  in 
summer.  Bougainvilleas  need  to  be  kept 
fairly  dry  during  the  winter  months.  The 
shoots  are  cut  back  in  February,  when,  with 
increased  moisture  at  the  roots  and  syringe- 
ing,  they  will  start  quickly  into  growth  and 
soon  flower.  A  mixture  of  loam,  peat  and 
sand  suits  them  well,  and  cuttings  strike 
root  readily  in  spring. 

Gissus  discolor. — A  free-growing  climber, 
nearly  related  to  the  Vine.  The  leaves  are 
greenish-purple,  marked  with  white  and 
shaded  with  rose.  When  young,  the  foliage 
is  remarkably  bright.  In  the  warmest 


part  of  the  hothouse  this  climber  is  of  very 
rapid  growth.  Cuttings  root  easily  during 
the  growing  season  if  put  in  a  close  pro- 
pagating case,  and  the  plants  will  grow  in  am 
ordinary  light  potting  compost. 

Glerodendron. — Included  among  Clero- 
dendron  are  some  good  climbers,  especially 
C.  Balfouri  (also  known  as  C.  Thomsonae), 

C.  speciosum  and  C.  splendens.     C.  Balfouri 
has  bright  crimson  flowers,  protruding  from 
large    inflated    white    calyces,    which    retain 
their  freshness  long  after  the  blossoms  drop. 
In  C.  speciosum  the  flowers,  borne  in  large 
panicles,  are  of   rosy-red  colour,  and  in  C. 
splendens    they    are    deep    crimson    scarlet. 
All     bloom    during    the    summer     months. 
Clerodendron    speciosum    and    C.    splendent 
need   the    warmest    part    of    the    hothouse, 
while  C.   Balfouri  will  thrive    under    cooler 
conditions.     All  of  them  can  be  raised  from 
cuttings  of  the  young  growing  shoots  put  in. 
sandy  soil  in  a  propagating  case  where  there 
is   a   slight   bottom   heat,    and   they   thrive 
in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand. 

Dipladenia. — A  showy  class  of  climbing 
plants  of  moderate  vigour.  They  are  fre- 
quently trained  around  a  few  sticks,  as  in 
this  way  their  blossoms  can  be  brought 
nearer  to  the  eye  than  if  the  plants  are 
grown  on  the  roof.  The  Dipladenias  thrive 
best  in  a  compost  of  one-third  loam  to  two- 
thirds  fibrous  peat  and  some  sand.  Re- 
potting should  be  done  in  early  spring.  The 
best  are  :  D.  amabilis.  purplish-crimson  ; 

D.  amoena,    rose ;    D.    Boliviensis,    white, 
golden  throat  ;  D.  brearleyana.  rich  crimson  : 
D.   hybrida,    crimson-red ;    and  D.   insignis. 
rosy-purple.    May  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  young  shoots  in  spring. 

Gloriosa. — The  Gloriosas  are  members 
of  the  Lily  family,  and  the  roots  pass  the 
winter  in  a  dormant  state,  when  they  must 
be  kept  quite  dry.  The  curious  elongated 
tubers  should  be  potted  in  good  loamy 
soil  about  the  end  of  February,  and  given 
a  little  water.  The  new  shoots  will  then  soon 
make  their  appearance,  when  the  water 
supply  must  be  increased.  The  stems  will 
grow  rapidly  and  secure  themselves  by 
means  of  tendrils  produced  from  the  points 
of  the  leaves.  The  Lily-like  flowers,  which 
are  borne  in  great  profusion  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer,  are  very  brightly 
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coloured,  those  of  G.  Plantii  being  reddish- 
yellow,  G.  rothschildiana,  scarlet  and 
yellow,  and  G.  superba,  shades  of  orange 
and  scarlet.  The  flowers  of  the  last-named 
are  curiously  crinkled. 

Hoy  a. — The  best  of  the  climbing  Hoy  as  is 
H.  carnosa,  known  as  the  Wax  Flower.  It 
bears  compact,  rounded  clusters  of  thick, 
wax-like  blossoms,  of  a  pleasing  blush  tint. 
The  old  flower-heads 
should  not  be  cut 
off,  as  later  on  flowers 
will  be  again  produced 
therefrom.  The  Hoya 
will  thrive  in  a  mix- 
ture of  loam,  peat, 
brick  rubble  and  sand, 
and  does  best  in  the 
coolest  part  of  the  hot- 
house. Against  a 
moist  wall  roots  are 
produced  from  the 
stem  after  the  manner 
of  Ivy,  and  if  the 
shoots  are  taken  off 
and  potted  they  form 
separate  plants. 

Ipomoea.  —  This  is 
nearly  related  to  the 
Convolvulus,  and  the 
flowers  are  of  similar 
shape.  All  the 
Ipomoeas  are  free- 
growing  climbers  that 
will  soon  cover  a  con- 
siderable space.  They 
are  somewhat  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  red 
spider,  hence  the  foliage 
should  be  frequently 
syringed.  All  of  them 
need  a  good  compost, 
such  as  a  mixture  of 
loam,  well -decayed 

manure,  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  They  can 
be  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  in  spring.  A  selection  of  the  best 
includes  I.  Bona  -  Nox,  white,  summer 
and  autumn ;  I.  Horsfalliae,  red,  depth  of 
winter ;  I.  Learii,  beautiful  rich  blue, 
;  summer  and  autumn ;  and  I.  ternata,  also 
known  as  thomsoniana,  white,  autumn  and 
winter. 


Jasminum. — As  with  the  hardier  Jas- 
mines, the  flowers  of  the  tropical  kinds  are 
very  fragrant.  They  are  all  plants  of  simple 
cultural  requirements,  and  will  thrive  in  a 
mixture  of  loam,  leaf -mould  and  sand. 
Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  strike  root 
readily  in  the  spring  if  put  in  sandy  soil 
and  protected  by  a  close  propagating  case. 
The  best  kinds,  all  with  white  flowers,  are 


5.  L.  Bastin. 

Flower  of  Aristolochia  gigas,  a  remarkable  hothouse  climber. 


J.  gracillimum,  J.  Maingayii,  J.  Sambac  and 
J.  Sambac  flore  pleno. 

Passiflora.— Two  of  the  hothouse  Pas- 
sion Flowers,  namely,  P.  edulis  and  P.  quad- 
rangularis,  are  often  grown  for  their  edible 
fruits,  those  of  the  first-named  being  about 
the  size  of  a  large  Plum,  while  in  P.  quad- 
rangularis  they  somewhat  resemble  a  small 
Marrow.  Both  are  vigorous  growers,  and 
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need  a  large  and  sunny  house  for  their 
development.  The  flowers  of  P.  edulis  are 
white,  tinged  with  purple,  while  those  of 
P.  quadrangularis  are  red,  white  and  purple. 


Stephanotis  in  flower  and  fruit. 

The  showiest  of  all  the  tropical  Passion 
Flowers  from  a  floral  point  of  view  is  P.  race- 
mosa,  also  known  as  P.  princeps ;  its  scarlet 
blossoms  are  freely  borne  throughout  the 


summer  months.  They  are  all  free-growing 
climbers  that  succeed  better  when  planted 
out  in  a  prepared  border  than  if  confined 
in  pots. 

Stephanotis  floribunda. — This  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  hothouse  climbing 
plants,  and  when  in  good  condition  it  flowers 
profusely.  The  clusters  of  ivory-white 
fragrant  flowers  of  thick,  wrax-like  texture 
are  well  known  to  everyone.  Until  the 
advent  of  other  kinds  these  flowers  were 
worn  in  the  buttonhole  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  they  are  now.  Still,  even  now, 
for  this  purpose  and  for  wreaths  and  sprays 
they  are  much  used.  The  Stephanotis 
will  soon  cover  a  considerable  area  of  trellis, 
and  the  dark  green,  leathery  leaves  are  very 
ornamental.  If  planted  out  in  a  border  it 
must  not  have  unlimited  root  room,  other- 
wise it  will  not  bloom  as  freely  as  if  the 
roots  are  somewhat  restricted.  This  can  be 
done  by  dividing  up  the  border  with  a  few 
pieces  of  slate,  or  by  growing  the  plant  in  a 
pot  or  tub.  Its  usual  season  of  blooming  is 
in  the  summer  and  early  autumn  months, 
but  by  varying  the  treatment  blossoms  may 
be  had  at  other  seasons.  In  order  to  alter 
the  season  of  blooming  the  plants  may, 
after  they  have  flowered,  be  kept  somewhat 
drier,  and,  if  possible,  cooler,  for  about  a 
month  ;  then,  under  normal  treatment  again, 
another  crop  of  blossoms  will  soon  be  pro- 
duced. The  Stephanotis  can  be  increased 
by  cuttings  taken  in  spring  and  placed  in  a 
warm  propagating  case.  A  suitable  com- 
post for  established  plants  may  be  made  of 
equal  parts  of  peat  and  loam,  with  a  good 
sprinkling  of  silver  sand.  Free  drainage 
is  essential. 


Storing  Agaves. — Agave  americana,  or 
the  American  Aloe,  as  it  is  often  erroneously 
called,  together  with  its  variegated-leaved 
varieties,  are  popular  plants  for  standing  out 
of  doors  in  conspicuous  positions  for  the 
summer  months,  but  the  question  of  provid- 
ing accommodation  for  their  storage  through- 
out winter  and  spring  is  often  a  serious  matter, 
for  the  long,  rigid  leaves,  tipped  and  margined 
with  ferocious  spines,  take  up  a  considerable 
amount  of  room.  It  is  not,  however,  neces- 


sary to  provide  a  greenhouse  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  they  winter  very  well  in  a  frost-proof 
shed  or  outhouse,  providing  it  is  moderately 
well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  great  points 
in  wintering  are  to  keep  the  plants  dry  and 
just  to  exclude  frost  from  the  place  in  which 
they  are  stored.  Plants  of  a  succulent  nature 
like  Agaves  and  Cacti  need  very  little  water 
during  the  winter  months,  and  losses  through 
decay  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  may  often 
be  traced  to  excessive  moisture 
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The   Pruning   of  Greenhouse  and   Hothouse   Glimbers 


NOTHING  adds  more  to  the  charm 
of  a  glasshouse  than  a  few  climbers 
trained  up  the  rafters  of  the  roof, 
on  pillars,  and  against  the  back  wall  when 
the  house  is  a  lean-to  structure.  Many 
of  them  make  vigorous  growth,  arid  if 
not  correctly  treated  in  the  matter  of 
pruning,  soon  deteriorate,  while  affecting 
adversely  the  welfare  of  the  plants  in  pots 
beneath  them.  During  summer  climbers 
may  be  allowed  much  more  space  than  in 
winter,  for  during  longer,  brighter  days 
a  little  shade  from  the  climbers  will  do 
no  harm  to  plants  on  the  stages.  In  winter 
it  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  At  that 
season  all  the  light  possible  is  necessary  for 
the  plants  in  pots.  Thus  annual  pruning  or 
vigorous  thinning  of  the  climbers  trained  to 
the  rafters  of  a  greenhouse  is  very  necessary 
in  autumn. 

There  are  two  distinct  classes  or  sections 
of  climbers,  those  with  evergreen  leaves 
and  those  which  are  deciduous.  It  will  be 
at  once  recognised  that  deciduous  climbers 
are  the  most  satisfactory  for  training  to  the 
roof -rafters,  and  as  these  are  in  the  majority 
some  of  them  may  be  used  for  the  pillars 
and  walls.  In  dealing  with  climbers  that 
need  severe  pruning  annually  it  is  best  to 
shorten  them  in  autumn  by  about  half,  and 
complete  the  hard  pruning  in  the  new  year. 

WARM    GREENHOUSE    AND    HOTHOUSE 
CLIMBERS 

Allamanda  Hendersoni.  —  A  vigorous 
climber  with  large  yellow  flowers.  Shorten 
the  shoots  in  autumn,  and  prune  them  hard 
back  in  early  spring. 

Aristolochia.  — This  curious  plant  is  best 
trained  to  the  rafters,  and  the  season's  new 
shoots  allowed  to  hang  down.  It  is  decidu- 
ous and  requires  hard  pruning  in  spring. 

Bougainvillea  glabra. — A  very  popular 
deciduous  climber  for  pillars  and  rafters, 
also  thrives  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  Requires 
hard  pruning  in  spring. 

Gissus  (Vitis)  discolor. — This  tropical 
Vine  is  a  lovely  roof -climber  ;  the  young 
growths  hang  down,  forming  a  pretty  cur- 


tain, or  they  may  be  trained  over  arches  or 
around  pillars.  The  leaves  are  velvety  green 
mottled  with  silvery- white.  This  is  of  rapid 
growth,  and  the  shoots  should  be  thinned 
freely  in  autumn,  the  oldest  being  cut  out 
first. 

Clerodendron  Balfouri  is  one  of  our  best 
hothouse  climbers,  producing  in  quantity 
during  the  summer  beautiful  scarlet  and 
white  flowers.  It  is  deciduous  (leaf -losing), 
and  suitable  for  training  up  rafters  or 
pillars.  Shorten  the  growths  in  autumn 
and  prune  hard  back  early  in  the  new  year. 

Gloriosa  superba.  —  This  is  a  bulbous 
plant  which  makes  annual  growths  of  5  or  6 
feet.  These  die  down  in  autumn,  when  the 
pots  can  be  laid  on  their  sides  under  the 
stage,  as  one  does  with  Caladium  and 
Gloxinia.  The  flowers  are  orange  and  red. 

Hoya  carnosa.— An  evergreen  climber 
making  long  slender  growths  suitable  to 
train  round  pillars  or  along  the  roof -rafters, 
as  it  is  not  likely  to  shade  unduly  the  plants 
beneath.  Hoya  carnosa  has  been  called  the 
Wax  Flower,  in  reference  to  the  dainty  wax- 
like  nature  of  the  delicate  flesh-pink  flowers. 
Pruning  takes  the  form  of  thinning  out  the 
growths  whenever  they  become  too  numerous. 

Stephanotis  floribunda.  —  This  has  de- 
lightfully fragrant  waxy-white  flowers  hang- 
ing in  clusters,  mostly  produced  in  early 
summer.  It  has  been  called  the  Madagascar 
Jessamine.  Stephanotis  may  be  grown  in 
a  similar  way  to  Hoya  carnosa,  and  requires 
the  same  attention  in  pruning. 

Solanum  Wendlandii. — A  most  vigorous 
climber,  producing  in  summer  large  heads  of 
lilac-blue  flowers.  These  are  borne  at  the 
ends  of  the  shoots,  and  their  weight  gives 
the  plants  a  pendulous  habit.  It  is  deciduous 
and  most  effective  when  trained  to  the  roof 
of  a  large  conservatory.  Shorten  the  growths 
in  autumn  and  prune  hard  back  early  in  the 
year. 

GREENHOUSE    CLIMBING    PLANTS 
Abutilon. — These    have   fine  Mallow-like 
flowers.     They  are  very  effective  against  a 
wall,    also    trained    to    pillars    or     rafters. 
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Abutilons  are  deciduous  ;  in  autumn  shorten 
the  growths  considerably,  and  prune  them 
hard  back  early  in  the  year. 

Asparagus  plumosus.  —  A  well-known 
climber,  the  light,  elegant  fern-like  foliage 
being  in  great  demand  for  cutting.  For 
clothing  pillars  and  walls  Asparagus  plumosus 
is  very  useful.  If  the  sprays  are  frequently 
cut  for  decoration  there  will  be  little  need 
for  thinning  the  growths,  unless  it  is  to 
remove  one  or  two  of  the  older  shoots  that 
may  have  been  left. 

Begonia. — A  number  of  Begonias  thrive 
even  better  when  planted  out  in  a  border 
than  in  pots.  To  furnish  back  walls  and 
clothe  pillars  in  the  greenhouse  they  are 
desarving  of  attention.  They  are  evergreen, 
and  require  no  special  pruning,  but  it  will 
be  found  necessary  at  least  twice  a  year  to 
thin  the  shoots,  as  growth  is  rapid.  A  few 
of  the  best  kinds  are  President  Carnot, 
coccinea,  fuchsioides,  polyantha,  echino- 
sepala,  and  metallica. 

Oestrum  (Habrothamnus). — A  useful 
shrubby  climber  for  back  walls  and  pillars. 
The  shoots  are  cut  hard  back  after  flowering. 

Glianthus  puniceus  (Parrot's  Bill). 
— An  Australian  climber  with  red  flowers 
and  dainty  pinnate  foliage.  Best  on  pillars 
and  rafters.  Flowers  during  May.  Prune 
after  flowering. 

Fuchsia. — Shorten  the  growths  in  late 
autumn  when  the  leaves  commence  to  fall, 
and  cut  hard  back  in  early  spring. 

Heliotrope  (Cherry  Pie). — As  a  climber 
for  pillars  and  the  back  wall  this  is  often 
grown  in  greenhouses.  Cut  back  the  shoots 
after  the  flowers  are  over. 

Hibbertia  dentata. — A  dainty  evergreen 
twiner  of  moderate  growth  with  coppery- green 
leaves  which  are  red  beneath.  The  flowers 
are  yellow  and  are  produced  more  or  less 
throughout  the  year.  One  of  the  best 
climbers  for  the  amateur's  greenhouse.  The 
only  pruning  needed  is  to  thin  the  slender 
twining  shoots  when  they  become  crowded. 

Lantana  salviaefolia. — A  splendid  plant 
for  clothing  bare  walls  and  pillars.  The 
flowers  are  mauve-pink  and  appear  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Growth  is 
vigorous  and  it  is  necessary  to  thin  the 
shoots  liberally  in  autumn  and  cut  off 


others  at  any  season  of  the  year  when 
they  become  crowded. 

Lapageria  rosea  — The  Lapageria  suc- 
ceeds in  a  cool  shady  greenhouse,  the  long 
slender  growths  being  twined  round  pillars 
or  hanging  from  the  rafters.  It  is  ever- 
green, and  the  only  pruning  needed  is  to- 
thin  out  the  shoots  after  flowering. 

Lasiandra  (Pleroma  macrantha).  —  A 
vigorous  evergreen  climber  with  large  purple 
flowers  for  large  pillars,  walls,  or  the  end  of  a 
greenhouse.  It  is  almost  always  in  flower. 
Little  pruning  is  required,  but  occasionally 
it  is  essential  to  thin  out  the  growths  in 
autumn. 

Lonicera  sempervirens  minor.  —  This 
favourite  greenhouse  Honeysuckle  may  be 
trained  to  the  rafters  or  pillars.  Shorten 
the  growths  in  autumn  and  prune  hard  back 
soon  after  Christmas. 

Mandevilla  suaveolens.  —  A  leaf -losing 
climber  with  deliciously  fragrant  white 
flowers  in  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  only 
of  moderately  strong  growth  and  the  shoots 
need  nothing  beyond  thinning  a  little  in 
autumn. 

Passiflora  (Passion  Flower).  —  Best 
trained  on  wires  fixed  on  the  rafters  a  few 
inches  from  the  glass,  the  fresh  shoots  being 
allowed  to  hang  down.  The  Passion  Flowers 
are  of  rapid  growth,  and  frequent  thinning 
is  necessary,  particularly  in  autumn. 

Plumbago  capensis.  —  This  charming 
blue  climber  flowers  throughout  summer  and 
autumn.  Cut  the  shoots  partly  back  in 
autumn  after  flowering  and  prune  hard  in 
spring. 

Pelargonium.  —  Zonal  and  Ivy-leaved 
"  Geraniums  "  were  formerly  much  used  to 
clothe  the  bare  walls  of  cool  greenhouses. 
The  plants  are  almost  always  in  flower,  and 
provide  an  abundance  of  bloom.  An  occa- 
sional thinning  is  desirable,  the  old  and 
worn-out  shoots  being  first  removed. 

Streptosolen  Jamesoni. — This  plant  has 
orange-scarlet  flowers  in  spring,  and  is  best 
on  a  pillar.  Prune  after  flowering. 

Tacsonia. — A  free-growing  climber  with 
pendulous  flowers,  requiring  similar  treat- 
ment to  the  Passion  Flower.  Train  to  the 
rafters  of  large  conservatories  and  allow 
the  young  growths  to  hang  down. 
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Hedges   and   Hedge    Plants 


THE  subject  of  hedges  and  hedge 
plants  is  of  such  wide  interest  and 
of  such  general  importance  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  horticulture  or 
agriculture  that  it  warrants  more  than 
passing  attention  in  a  work  of  this 
description.  Hedges  may  not  be  always 
objects  of  beauty,  but  they  are  neces- 
sary to  the  successful  cultivation  of  many 
choice  garden  plants.  Chiefly  they  act  as 
shelter  from  cold  and  stormy  winds.  More- 
over, they  ensure  privacy,  and  are  decidedly 
more  pleasing  as  dividing  lines  than  stiff 
wood-en,  iron  or  brick  fences.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  stiff  in  outline,  and  if  not 
carefully  arranged  may  strike  a  discordant 
note  in  the  garden. 

There  are  places  where  informal  hedges  can 
be  allowed,  and  such  are  often  very  attrac- 
tive, but  for  general  use  and  for  dividing 
lines  there  is  nothing  to  beat  a  dense,  close- 
•cropped  hedge. 

Many  shrubs  are  suitable  for  use  as  hedge 
plants,  whilst  a  few  stand  out  conspicu- 
ously amongst  others  as  being  altogether 
superior.  They  are  the  Whitethorn,  Holly, 
Yew,  Oval-leaved  Privet,  Beech  and  Horn- 
beam, and  each  one  is  referred  to  in  this 
article. 

The  Formation  of  Hedges.— In  most 
instances  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  form 
straight  hedges,  but  where  curves  are  neces- 
sary care  must  be  taken  that  the  curves 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  paths,  roads,  or 
other  objects  which  render  them  necessary  ; 
moreover,  where  a  straight  hedge  is  con- 
•cerned  be  careful  that  it  runs  exactly  parallel 
with  other  objects,  such  as  paths  or  borders 
in  the  vicinity,  otherwise  it  will  be  an  eye- 
sore for  all  time. 

Careful  and  thorough  working  of  the 
ground  is  necessary  before  a  hedge  is  planted, 
particularly  where  such  things  as  Holly, 
Yew  or  Thorn  are  concerned,  for  the  life  of 
a  hedge  is  often  reckoned  by  generations, 
and  hedges  of  Holly  and  Yew  two  hundred 
years  old  or  more  exist  at  the  present  time. 
The  ground  must  be  properly  drained,  and 
•to  ensure  this  on  agricultural  land  the 


practice  obtains  of  opening  a  ditch  at  the 
base  of  the  position  chosen  for  the  hedge. 
The  soil  so  obtained  is  thrown  up  into  a 
bank  on  one  side  of  the  ditch  and  on  the 
mound  so  raised  the  hedge  is  formed.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  necessary,  except  when  the 
ground  is  very  heavy  and  wet,  although  the 
ditch  adds  to  the  protective  value  of  the 
hedge. 

Assuming  that  the  ground  is  properly 
drained,  it  should  be  trenched  2  feet  deep,  a 
width  of  4  feet  being  treated  in  this  manner. 
This,  of  course,  is  presuming  that  the 
ground  has  not  been  broken  up  previously. 
If  the  soil  is  naturally  poor  it  must  be 
manured  or  new  soil  added.  Be  careful  to 
prepare  the  ground  before  the  plants  are 
procured  in  order  that  delay  in  planting 
may  not  occur  after  their  arrival. 

When  Choosing  Plants  for  a  hedge  it 
is  not  always  advisable  to  select  the  largest 
and  most  vigorous  specimens,  neither  is  it 
wise  to  take  plants  simply  because  they  are 
cheap.  Pay  a  fair  price  and  obtain  plants 
that  have  been  regularly  transplanted,  for 
such  are  likely  to  give  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  Be  careful  also  to  select  those  that 
are  well  furnished  with  branches  to  the  base. 
Never  mind  if  the  tops  are  a  little  thin 
providing  the  bases  are  well  furnished  with 
sturdy  branches,  for  a  top  can  always  be 
formed,  but  if  the  bottom  is  thin  it  is  a  most 
difficult  matter  to  furnish  it  with  branches 
afterwards.  For  the  same  reason  it  is 
necessary  to  place  the  plants  fairly  close 
together.  Some  shrubs,  such  as  Thorn  and 
Privet,  may  be  put  from  9  to  12  inches 
apart  from  stem  to  stem,  whereas  Yews  and 
Hollies  may  be  2  feet  apart.  The  distance 
apart  to  plant  must,  however,  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  planter,  for  everything 
depends  upon  the  density  of  the  branch 
system.  Thin  planting  should  certainly  be 
avoided. 

When  Planting  be  careful  to  keep  the 
upper  roots  near  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
People  are  sometimes  told  to  plant  deeply 
to  prevent  the  plants  blowing  about,  but  it 
is  bad  advice,  and  the  best  results  follow 
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shallow  planting.  Such  as  Hollies  and  Yews 
are  assisted  at  planting  time  by  cutting  back 
a  few  of  the  shoots  in  order  that  the  strain  on 
the  injured  roots  may  be  lessened.  Should 
a  hedge  be  planted  in  an  exposed  position 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  a  few  stakes  here 
and  there  throughout  its  full  length  to 
which  a  stout  wire  can  be  strained.  To  this 
the  plants  can  be  secured  until  they  are 
established. 

The  Time  to  Plant  depends  entirely 
upon  the  kind  of  shrub  dealt  with.  Decidu- 
ous shrubs  may  be  planted  any  time  between 
the  fall  of  the  leaves  and  the  breaking  of 
the  buds  in  spring,  while  Privet  may  be 
planted  during  the  same  period,  but  ever- 
greens like  the  Holly,  Yew  and  Laurel  give 
the  best  results  if  planted  during  late  spring, 
the  latter  end  of  April  and  early  part  of  May, 
or  late  summer,  the  latter  part  of  August 
and  September.  Hedges  of  evergreens  if 
formed  in  dry  weather  may  be  assisted  by 
syringeing  the  plants 'freely  twice  a  day  for 
a  few  weeks  until  the  roots  become  active, 
while  a  surface  dressing  of  decayed  leaves 
or  well-rotted  manure  keeps  the  roots  cool 
and  the  ground  about  them  moist.  Newly 
planted  hedges  are  benefited  by  watering 
in  dry  weather  for  the  first  year  or  two. 

Clipping  Hedges. — There  is  really  no 
settled  time  for  clipping  hedges,  for  much 
depends  upon  the  time  at  the  owner's  dis- 
posal. Very  often  the  clipping  of  slow-grow- 
ing shrubs,  such  as  Holly  and  Yew,  is 
limited  to  once  annually,  that  being  towards 
the  end  of  summer,  say  in  late  July  or 
August,  but  where  there  is  more  time,  and 
the  owner  likes  to  keep  his  hedges  very  neat, 
they  may  be  clipped  in  June  and  again  in 
August.  Privet  hedges  must  be  clipped  at 
least  twice,  in  June  and  August,  whilst 
some  people  clip  them  three  or  four  times 
during  the  summer.  Thorn  hedges  may  be 
clipped  once  or  twice,  according  to  growth, 
those  about  gardens  often  being  cut  twice 
and  those  surrounding  fields  once.  As  a 
rule  hand  shears  are  the  most  satisfactory 
instruments  with  which  to  clip  hedges,  but 
when  plants  with  large  leaves,  such  as 
Laurel,  are  concerned,  it  is  better  to  use  a 
knife  or  a  pair  of  secateurs,  for  large  leaves 
mutilated  by  shears  are  very  unsightly. 
The  clipping  of  hedges  during  the  first  few 


years  needs  considerable  care,  otherwise  the 
lower  parts  may  become  very  thin.  To 
obviate  this  do  not  allow  the  hedge  to  increase 
much  in  height  until  the  base  is  thoroughly 
well  furnished.  Here  and  there  it  may  be 
necessary  to  peg  branches  down  to  the 
ground  or  even  insert  a  small  plant  to  stop 
a  gap.  Thorn  hedges  are  often  allowed  to 
stand  a  year  after  planting  and  are  then 
cut  down  to  within  3  or  4  inches  of  the  ground. 
This  results  in  a  vigorous  growth  of  young 
branches  from  the  ground  line.  Old  Thorn 
hedges  which  are  becoming  thin  about  the 
base  may  be  rejuvenated  and  turned  into 
quite  good  hedges  again  by  "  laying."  This 
is  done  by  cutting  the  stems  three  parts 
through  and  bending  them  over,  securing 
the  branches  to  stout  stakes  driven  into  the 
line  of  the  hedge.  All  surplus  growth  is 
cut  away,  leaving  a  narrow  hedge,  which  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two  thickens  out 
and  becomes  quite  strong. 

It  is  necessary  that  hedges,  young  and 
old,  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  therefore 
the  ground  about  the  roots  must  be  well 
cleaned  several  times  a  year.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  protect  young  hedges  from 
rabbits  and  cattle  ;  wire  netting  and  posts 
and  rails,  as  the  case  may  require,  being 
used  for  the  purpose.  The  following  form  a 
selection  of  the  best  hedge  plants  : 

The  Quick,  Whitethorn  or  Hawthorn 
(Grataegus  monogyna)  is  the  most  widely- 
used  hedge  plant  in  the  British  Isles.  Its 
naturally  dense  habit  and  spiny  branches 
make  it  peculiarly  useful  as  a  protective 
fence. 

The  Common  Holly  (Ilex  Aquifolium) 
is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  ever- 
green hedge  plants.  If  attended  to  in  early 
life  it  forms  a  capital  hedge,  densely  furnished 
with  branches  from  base  to  summit.  Hedges 
30  feet  high  are  known,  but  those  12  or  15 
feet  in  height  are  usually  the  best.  The 
variegated-leaved  Hollies  are  sometimes  used 
in  gardens,  but  the  common  kind  is  more 
useful.  The  large-leaved  Ilex  Hodginsii  is 
also  used  sometimes,  but  we  prefer  the 
common  kind.  It  is  not  at  all  fastidious 
regarding  soil. 

The  Yew  (Taxus  baccata)  is  also  popu- 
lar as  a  hedge  plant.  Its  foliage  produces  a 
more  sombre  effect,  however,  than  that  of 
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the  Holly.  Care  should  be  taken  to  select 
plants  showing  several  leads  rather  than 
those  with  single  stems.  The  varieties  with 
golden  leaves  may  also  be  used. 

The  Oval-leaved  Privet  (Ligustrum 
ovalifolium). — It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to 
revile  this  plant,  but  a  great  deal  can  be 
said  in  its  favour.  It  is  cheap,  easily  pro- 
cured, grows  almost  anyAvhere,  and  forms  a 
good  hedge  in  a  shorter  space  of  time  than 
almost  any  other  plant.  However,  it  im- 


is  desired.  It  does  not,  however,  approach 
the  Hawthorn  for  general  usefulness. 

Lawson's  Cypress  (Gupressus  law- 
soniana),  Thuya  plicata  and  Thuya 
orientalis,  all  evergreen  coniferous  trees,  are 
sometimes  used  for  tall  hedges  ;  but  they 
are  not  suitable  for  very  dense  hedges. 
They  should  only  be  planted  where  soil  and 
atmospheric  conditions  are  fairly  moist. 

Laurel. — Both  the  common  and  the 
Portugal  Laurels  are  sometimes  used  for 


Remarkable  old  hedges  of  Hornbeam  at  Hewell  Grange,  Worcestershire. 


poverishes  the  ground  by  reason  of  its  pro- 
lific root  system.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  chop 
the  roots  off  at  the  outside  of  the  hedge 
each  year.  The  golden-leaved  form  is  also 
popular  as  a  hedge  plant. 

The  Common  Beech  (Fagus  sylvatica) 
is  often  used  in  nurseries  and  places  where 
a  tall  thin  hedge  is  necessary.  As  it  often 
retains  its  dead  leaves  throughout  winter 
they  assist  in  breaking  the  force  of  the  wind. 
Similar  remarks  apply  to  the 

Hornbeam  (Carpinus  betulus). 

The  Myrobalan  or  Cherry  Plum 
(Prunus  cerasifera)  is  sometimes  used 
where  a  deciduous  hedge  of  spiny  growth 


hedges,  but  are  not  very  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  Holly  is  far  to  be  preferred. 

The  Common  Box  (Buxus  semper- 
virens)  is  sometimes  planted  as  a  low 
hedge,  but  it  is  of  slow  growth,  and  only 
really  satisfactory  in  certain  places. 

The  Holm  Oak  (Quercus  Ilex)  is  well 
worth  trying  as  a  hedge  plant  in  the  south 
and  west  maritime  counties,  for  it  grows  well 
and  stands  hard  clipping.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  transplant ;  it  requires  the  same 
treatment  as  the  Holly. 

Informal  Hedges  of  many  kinds  may 
be  used  in  the  garden,  and  these  naturally 
must  have  little  clipping.  Two  of  the  best 
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plants  are  Berberis  stenophylla  and  B. 
Darwinii.  They  flower  gloriously  each  year. 
Pruning  may  be  carried  out  after  the  flowers 
are  over,  the  one  pruning  sufficing  for  the 
year.  Escallonia  macrantha  forms  an  excel- 
lent flowering  evergreen  hedge  in  the  south- 
west counties  ;  it  grows  quite  6  feet  high  and 
stands  clipping  well.  Fuchsia  Riccartoni 
may  also  be  used  as  an  effective  hedge  in 
the  same  localities,  whilst  the  various  kinds 
of  Tamarisk  are  suitable  for  formal  or 
informal  hedges  round  the  greater  part  of 
our  coast  line.  Euonymus  japonicus,  clipped 
or  unclipped,  is  often  planted  in  the  south 
and  west  counties,  whilst  Olearia  Haastii 


makes  a  useful  informal  hedge  3  or  4  feet 
high.  Roses  are  amongst  the  best  of  all 
shrubs  for  informal  hedges,  particularly 
those  of  the  Rugosa  and  Sweet  Brier  groups. 
Rosemary  and  Lavender  are  popular  for 
low,  informal  hedges  in  special  parts  of  the 
garden;  their  fragrance  of  leaf  and  flower 
add  to  their  value.  Hydrangea  Hortensia 
and  the  more  vigorous  kinds  of  shrubby 
Veronica  are  sometimes  used  with  effect  in 
the  south  and  west,  whilst  the  Sea  Buck- 
thorn (Hippophae  rhamnoides),  though  not 
often  planted,  forms  a  really  valuable  and 
strong  hedge  in  places  which  are  fully 
exposed  to  the  sea. 


Thinning  Raspberry  Canes. — Raspberry 
plantations  are  sometimes  ruined  by  in- 
attention to  the  removal  of  suckers  and  old 
canes  at  the  proper  time,  or  if  they  are  not 
spoilt  the  vigour  of  the  plants  is  endangered 
and  a  serious  loss  of  fruit  is  likely  to  occur 
next  year.  As  soon  as  the  suckers  or  stems 
are  a  few  inches  high  all  should  be  removed 
except  those  required  for  the  following  year. 
As  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered,  cut  all  the 
old  canes  out  at  once  in  order  that  full  sun- 
light and  air  shall  have  free  access  to  the 
young  stems.  This  is  the  only  way  that 
thorough  ripening  can  take  place. 

Cyclamen  Coum.  —  This  pretty  little 
hardy  Cyclamen  might  be  used  more  largely 
than  at  present  for  naturalising  in  light, 
moist  ground,  either  in  a  semi-shady  place 
or  in  moderately  bright  sunlight,  for  it 
thrives  well  amongst  short  grass  and  also 
when  planted  with  Ferns  and  Primroses  for 
companions.  A  native  of  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor,  it  is  a  low  plant  2  or  3  inches  high, 
forming  dark  green  leathery  leaves  and 
bearing  pretty  reddish  flowers  in  spring. 
Associated  with  either  of  the  above-men- 
tioned subjects  it  is  very  charming,  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  being  a  change  from 
the  predominating  yellow  of  spring.  Corms 
can  be  procured  at  a  reasonable  price  in 
early  autumn. 

Paraffin  Oil  Emulsion:  Caution. — 
Few  insecticides  for  use  in  the  garden  will 
be  found  to  excel  a  well-made  paraffin 
emulsion,  yet  unless  it  is  properly  used  the 


oil  is  only  too  prone  to  do  damage  to  the 
softer  tissues  of  the  plant.  In  the  first 
place,  no  beads  of  oil  should  float  on  the 
surface  after  the  emulsion  has  stood  aside 
for  five  minutes,  and,  secondly,  on  no 
account  should  the  emulsion  be  employed 
in  strong  sunshine  or  during  very  drying 
weather.  When  the  plant  is  soft  and  in 
active  growth,  too,  never  let  the  oil  dry  on 
the  foliage  ;  the  active  principle  in  the 
liquid  soon  performs  its  work,  and  in  three 
or  four  hours  at  most  the  foliage  ought 
to  be  s}7ringed  with  tepid  water.  In  the 
greenhouse  and  in  the  stove  the  emulsion 
can  be  employed  with  excellent  results 
under  these  conditions,  and  no  flowering 
plants  of  any  kind  will  suffer  or  have  their 
foliage  discoloured  by  it. 

Water  Lilies. — The  cultivation  of  Water 
Lilies  in  tubs  has  become  increasingly 
popular  during  recent  years.  Almost  all 
amateurs  can  grow  them  if  so  disposed,  for 
the  varieties  of  moderate  growth  are  quite 
successful  in  tubs '2  to  3  feet  in  depth,  and 
2  to  4  feet  or  more  in  diameter.  If  space 
cannot  be  found  to  plunge  the  tubs  to  the 
rim  in  the  ground,  they  may  be  stood  in  a 
sunny  corner.  Water  Lilies  are  propagated 
by  division  during  March  and  April ;  a  small 
portion  of  the  rootstock  with  a  bud  will 
soon  make  a  good  plant.  April  is  the  best 
time  to  purchase  young  plants,  which  are 
sold  in  pots  just  ready  to  plant  in  the  tubs. 
Place  a  layer  of  loamy  soil  9  inches  to 
1  foot  deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  tubs. 


Sutton's  Giant  Comet  Asters 
from  a  photograph  in  natural  colours  (on  a  greatly  reduced  scale) 
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The  beautiful  mauve  Rhododendron  Catawbiense. 


Rhododendrons   and   Azaleas 


A  CHOUGH  botanists  have  ceased 
to  recognise  Azaleas  as  a  distinct 
group  of  plants  and  now  include 
them  with  Rhododendrons,  to  the  gardener 
the  two  groups  will  always  remain  distinct. 
Botanists  based  their  original  distinctions 
on  the  number  of  stamens  borne  by 
the  flowers,  those  with  five  stamens  being 
called  Azalea  and  those  with  ten  Rhodo- 
dendron. When  sorts  with  an  intermediate 
number  of  stamens  were  discovered,  how- 
ever, this  point  of  distinction  broke  down, 
hence  the  one  family  name,  Rhododendron. 
Horticulturists,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
always  regarded  the  deciduous  kinds  as 
Azajgas  and  the  evergreen  sorts  as  Rhodo- 
dendrons, with  the  exception  of  R.  indicum, 
which  is  usually  referred  to  as  Azalea  indica. 
55 


When  considering  two  groups  of  the  same 
family,  the  thought  naturally  occurs  that  the 
conditions  which  govern  the  cultivation  of 
one  are  equalty  suitable  for  the  other,  and 
such  is  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 
Therefore,  before  dealing  with  Rhododen- 
drons and  Azaleas  separately,  attention  is 
directed  to  cultural  details  which  refer  to 
both. 

The  most  important  factor  connected  with 
the  care  of  these  plants  is,  that  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  planted  must  not  contain 
lime  in  any  appreciable  quantity,  for  lime 
is  fatal  to  their  well-being.  Then  the  land 
must  be  moist  and  well  drained.  Peaty  soil 
is  often  recommended  for  Rhododendrons 
and  Azaleas,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial, for  they  grow  quite  well  in  loamy  soil, 
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and  even  where  the  soil  approaches  a  clayey 
nature.  A  little  peat  mixed  with  loamy 
soil  is  always  an  advantage,  however  ;  but 
it  is  a  mistake  to  excavate  beds  li  or  2  feet 


A  splendidly-blossomed  Rhododendron 
bush. 

deep  and  fill  them  entirely  with  peat,  for  the 
peat  decomposes  and  acts  as  poison  to  the 
roots.  Anyone  who  possesses  good  loamy 
soil,  whether  light  or  heavy,  after  he  has 
satisfied  himself  that  it  contains  little  or  no 
lime,  would  do  well  to  dig  it  1|  feet  deep, 
remove  a  few  inches  of  original  soil,  and 
spread  about  6  inches  of  peat  over  it. 
This  may  then  be  forked 
into  the  upper  foot  of 
soil.  When  planting,  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  upper  roots  quite 
close  to  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  In  order  that 
they  may  not  be  exposed 
to  sun  and  drying  winds 
a  layer  of  leaves  should 
be  placed  round  each 
plant.  This  encourages 
surface  rooting,  the  leaves 
act  as  a  mulch,  so  keep- 
ing the  roots  cool  and 
moist  during  hot  weather. 
The  various  kinds  are 
not  difficult  to  trans- 
plant, and  the  work  may 
be  done  any  time  be- 
tween the  early  part  of 


September  and  the  end  of  April,  while  with 
care  they  may  even  be  removed  during 
summer.  The  chief  point  to  remember  at 
planting  time  is  to  keep  the  top  roots  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  to  make 
the  new  soil  firm. 

Providing  the  plants  are  well  top-dressed 
with  decayed  leaves,  they  will  not  require 
much  feeding.  But  should  old  bushes  show 
signs  of  deterioration,  due  to  over-flowering, 
they  may  be  assisted  by  watering  several 
times  during  summer  with  weak  cow  manure 
water.  Surface  dressing  with  manure  is 
sometimes  recommended,  but  liquid  manure 
is  far  to  be  preferred.  Guano  is  occasionally 
used  as  a  fertiliser,  but  cow  manure  is  safer. 

Pruning. — No  regular  pruning  is  required, 
but  if  a  plant  appears  to  be  growing  too 
rapidly  in  height  and  is  not  branching  freely, 
the  growths  may  be  shortened  with  advan- 
tage during  early  spring,  or  as  soon  as  the 
plant  has  flowered.  In  the  same  way  plants 
which  are  outgrowing  their  positions  may 
be  cut  back  without  injury.  April  is  the 
best  time  to  do  the  work,  for  then  new  growth 
is  soon  made,  and  there  is  a  long  growing 
season  in  prospect.  If  pruning  is  delayed 
until  after  the  flowers  are  over  the  growing 
season  is  greatly  curtailed,  therefore  the 
owner  must  decide  whether  he  will  sacrifice 
flowers  or  growth,  and  the  advice  given  is 
to  select  the  earlier  date.  Quite  old  clumps 


Rhododendron  garden  at  the  Great   International  Flower  Show 
at   Chelsea. 
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of  R.  ponticum  may  be  cut  back  in  April 
with  every  chance  of  their  breaking  into 
vigorous  growth.  One  item  that  may  be 
considered  with  pruning  is  the  removal  of 
the  old  flower-heads  as  soon  as  the  blossoms 
fade,  so  that  the  plants  shall  not  be  called 
upon  to  undergo  the 
exhaustive  process  of 
seed-formation. 

Propagation.  —  It  is 
unlikely  that  many 
people  will  wish  to  raise 
their  own  Rhododen- 
drons, for  it  is  a  rather 
troublesome  business, 
and  they  can  be  pur- 
chased very  cheaply  from 
nurserymen  who  special- 
ise in  this  particular  class 
of  plants.  When  the 
whole  family  is  con- 
sidered there  are  four 
principal  means  of  pro- 
pagation, by  seeds,  cut- 
tings, grafts,  and  layers. 
Seeds  are  usually  selected 
for  increasing  rare 
species,  and  for  raising 
new  varieties.  They 
are  sown  as  soon  as  ripe 
on  the  surface  of  pans 
or  boxes  of  sandy  soil  or 
peat.  If  kept  in  a  moist 
and  shaded  but  warm 
greenhouse,  young  plants 
appear  in  two  or  three 
weeks'  time,  and  they 
are  pricked  off  into 
similar  soil  as  soon  as 
large  enough  to  handle. 

Some  of  the  smaller- 
leaved  kinds  are  in- 
creased by  cuttings,  such 
as  R.  racemosum,  R. 
Broughtonii  aureum,  R.  Yunnanense,  etc. 
The  cuttings  are  taken  in  summer — July  and 
August— young  shoots  3  to  4  inches  long 
being  selected.  These  are  cut  to  a  joint  and 
inserted  firmly  in  pots  of  sandy  peat  plunged 
in  a  closed,  shaded  and  slightly  warmed 
frame. 

Grafting  is  resorted  to  for  many  of  the 
larger-growing   kinds,    and   particularly   the 


garden  varieties  of  Rhododendron.  As  a 
rule  the  common  European  R.  ponticum  or 
the  American  R.  Catawbiense  are  used  for 
stocks.  These  are  potted  into  small  pots  in 
autumn,  and  early  in  February  or  any  time 
before  the  end  of  March  are  placed  in  a 


Rhododendron  Mrs.  E.  C.  Stirling. 

warm  house.  In  two  or  three  weeks'  time, 
when  the  sap  begins  to  run,  they  are  grafted 
quite  close  to  the  soil,  the  method  known  as 
saddle -grafting  being  employed.  As  soon  as 
a  scion  has  been  firmly  secured  to  the  stock 
the  plant  is  placed  in  a  closed  and  warm 
frame,  where  it  remains  until  the  union  is 
complete,  after  which  it  is  gradually  hard- 
ened off. 
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Layering  is  the  best  method  to  adopt  for 
people  who  are  not  expert  propagators.  It 
consists  of  cutting  tongues  or  slits  in  the 
branches  and  pegging  them  down  into 
loose  soil.  Although  slits  are  usually  made, 
they  are  not  absolutely  essential.  Such 
branches  should  remain  for  two  years  before 
being  cut  away  from  the  parent  plant.  All 
the  larger-growing  kinds  which  cannot  be 
raised  from  cuttings  may  be  increased  in  this 
way.  Layering  has  an  advantage  over 


away  some  of  the  dirt.  Although  many  of 
the  kinds  thrive  in  full  sun,  a  little  shade  in 
summer  is  an  advantage. 

Rhododendrons. — It  depends  largely  in 
which  part  of  the  country  a  garden  is  situated 
as  to  the  kinds  of  Rhododendron  that  may 
be  grown,  for  in  the  south  and  south-west 
counties  of  England,  in  South  Wales,  Ireland, 
and  some  parts  of  western  Scotland  the 
Rhododendrons  chiefly  cultivated  are  very 
different  from  those  found  in  gardens  in 


A  border  of  Azaleas  and  other   flowering  shrubs. 


grafting,  for  there  is  no  fear  of  wild  shoots 
appearing  from  the  stock,  and  these,  if 
overlooked,  result  in  serious  injury  to  the 
plant. 

Moist  climatic  conditions  are  preferable  to 
a  dry  atmosphere,  and  that  is  why  Rhodo- 
dendrons thrive  so  well  in  the  south-west  and 
western  counties.  They  do  moderately  well 
in  towns,  but  the  evergreen  kinds  soon  become 
enfeebled  where  the  atmosphere  is  impure. 
In  places  where  smoke  and  dirty  fogs  are 
prevalent  in  winter,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
hose  the  plants  occasionally  in  order  to  wash 


other  parts  of  the  country.  Where  the 
climate  is  mild  and  equable  the  semi-tender 
kinds  from  the  Himalayas  thrive,  but  where 
less  favourable  conditions  prevail  an  alto- 
gether hardier  race  is  represented.  Then 
there  are  certain  kinds  of  dwarf  stature  which 
are  quite  at  home  on  the  rockery,  whereas 
others  attain  almost  the  dignity  of  trees. 
As  a  rule  the  most  suitable  situation  for 
Rhododendrons  is  on  the  sides  and  in  the 
bottom  of  a  valley,  if  with  scattered  trees  so 
much  the  better. 

In    mild    districts    the   following   kinds 
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may  all  be  expected  to  thrive  :  R.  Falconer!, 
a  noble  plant  growing  20  to  25  feet  high, 
with  very  large  leaves  covered  with  rusty 
felt  below,  and  bearing  very  large  heads 
of  cream-coloured  flowers ;  R.  grande  is 
another  vigorous  large-leaved  sort,  which 
also  bears  very  fine,  shapely  heads  of  cream- 
coloured  flowers ;  R.  griffithianum  has  loose 
heads  of  large  white  blooms ;  R.  barba- 
tum  forms  a  fine  bush,  12  to  15  feet  high, 
with  rich  red  flowers ;  while  R.  arboreum, 
which  sometimes  attains  the  proportions 
of  a  tree,  30  to  40  feet  high,  is  remarkable 
for  its  compact  trusses  of  rich  red  or  crimson 
blooms — it  has  many  varieties  in  which  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  varies  from  red  to  pink 
and  white.  Then  there  are  R.  Thomsoni,  a 
bush  with  tubular  crimson  flowers ;  R. 
campylocarpum,  with  yellow  blossoms  ;  R. 
ciliatum,  a  bush  2  to  4  feet  high,  with  white, 
rose-flushed  blooms  ;  and  R.  cinnabarinum, 
with  long  tubular  yellow  or  red  flowers. 
Hybrids  between  some  of  them  have  been 
raised.  Good  ones  are :  Shilsoni,  red ; 
Glory  of  Penjerrick,  red ;  Cornubia,  red  ; 
Gill's  Triumph,  red  ;  Beauty  of  Tremough, 
pink  ;  Mrs.  Shilson,  pink. 

The  hardier  kinds  are,  however,  better 
known.  A  few  distinct  species  are  in  fairly 
general  cultivation,  but  the  hybrids  and 
garden  varieties  far  outnumber  them.  The 
various  hybrids  have  been  raised  by  cross- 
ing such  hardy  kinds  as  the  North  American 
R.  Catawbiense  and  the  European  R.  ponti- 
cum  with  the  more  tender  species  from  the 
Himalayas,  particularly  with  R.  arboreum. 
Another  which  has  exerted  some  influence  on 
these  garden  forms  is  the  dwarf  R.  caucasicum, 
a  native  of  the  Caucasus.  By  their  cross- 
breeding a  wide  range  of  varieties  has  been 
obtained,  which  includes  large-growing  bushes 
bearing  shapely  trusses  of  flowers  of  many 
shades  :  white,  pink,  rose,  red,  crimson, 
lilac,  purple,  etc.,  are  all  represented.  Then 
there  are  other  hybrids  with  larger  flowers 
and  looser  trusses  which  have  been  raised  by 
using  such  as  R.  Thomsoni  and  R.  griffithi- 
anum as  parents.  There  is  also  a  group 
having  fragrant  flowers.  In  this  case  the 
Chinese  Rhododendron  Fortunei  has  exerted 
considerable  influence. 

The  period  of  flowering  is  a  long  one  ; 
in  the  south-west  counties  it  extends  over 


about  eight  months,  and  near  London  one 
or  two  early  kinds  are  in  flower  about 
Christmas,  and  the  later  ones  are  scarcely 
over  before  the  middle  of  July.  Among 
the  hardiest  kinds  the  following  may  be 
accepted  as  a  good  selection  : 

The  best  sorts.  —  Alexander  Dancer, 
bright  rose,  lighter  centre  ;  Ascot  Brilliant, 
blood-red ;  August  van  Geert,  chocolate- 
purple,  spotted,  large  truss ;  Baroness 
Schroder,  plum  colour,  yellowish  centre  ; 
Broughtonii,  rosy-red,  very  fine  truss ;  Cataw- 
biense, mauve  ;  Charles  Dickens,  scarlet  ; 
Delicatissimum,  blush  ;  Doncaster,  scarlet, 
dwarf ;  Earl  of  Shannon,  deep  crimson ; 
Frederick  Waterer,  crimson ;  Gomer  Waterer, 
white  ;  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  crimson  ;  John 
Waterer,  crimson  ;  King  of  the  Purples, 
purple ;  Lady  Clementina  Mitford,  peach 
colour,  fine  truss  ;  Lady  Grey  Egerton,  pale 
lilac  ;  Lord  Palmerston,  rosy  -  red  ;  Mar- 
chioness of  Lansdowne,  pale  rose,  with  dark 
spots ;  Michael  Waterer,  scarlet  ;  Winnie, 
white  with  brown  spots ;  Mrs.  Anthony 
Waterer,  white  ;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Stirling,  blush- 
pink,  very  fine  truss ;  Mrs.  Holford,  salmon- 
pink  ;  Mrs.  William  Agnew,  pale  rose  with  a 
lighter  edge ;  Mrs.  William  Bovill,  rose- 
scarlet  ;  Pink  Pearl,  pink  —  perhaps  the 
finest  of  all  the  garden  varieties  ;  Sappho, 
white,  blotched  maroon ;  Snowflake,  white ; 
The  Queen,  white,  flushed  rose ;  Vauban, 
mauve  with  a  yellow  blotch. 

In  addition  to  these  the  following 
species  and  hybrids  are  worth  attention  : 
R.  campanulatum,  possibly  the  hardiest  of 
the  Himalayan  kinds,  bears  lilac  flowers  ; 
R.  dauricum  from  Dahuria  and  Mandshuria, 
which  bears  rosy-purple  flowers  in  mid- 
winter ;  R.  ferrugineum,  sometimes  called 
the  "  Rose  des  Alpes,"  a  dwarf  plant  bear- 
ing small  rich  red  flowers  ;  R.  Fortunei,  a 
Chinese  species  of  strong  growth  having  large 
fragrant  pink  flowers  ;  R.  kewense,  a 
hybrid  with  large  fragrant  white,  pink-tinted 
blossoms  ;  R.  Luscombei,  a  hybrid  between 
R.  Fortunei  and  R.  Thomsoni,  with  large 
rose-coloured  tubular  flowers ;  R.  Manglesii, 
another  lovely  hybrid  with  white  flowers  ; 
R.  praecox,  an  early-flowering,  dwarf-grow- 
ing bush  with  rose-coloured  blooms ;  R. 
racemosum,  a  dwarf  Chinese  kind  bearing 
its  white,  rose-flushed  flowers  from  almost 
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the  whole  of  the  previous  year's  growth  ; 
R.  Yunnanense,  a  Chinese  bush  with  light- 
coloured  flowers  marked  with  brown. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  hybrids  which 
have  been  raised  between  evergreen  and 
deciduous  kinds.  Some  of  these  are  R. 
azaleoides,  a  bush  3  to  4  feet  high,  which 
bears  fragrant,  white,  lilac-flushed  flowers  in 
July  ;  R.  Broughtoni  aureum,  a  kind  with 
dense,  shapely  trusses  of  yellow  flowers ;  and 
R.  Smithii  aureum,  a  somewhat  similar 
plant  with  paler  yellow  flowers. 

Azaleas. — In  this  case  also  the  garden 
hybrids  are  better  known  than  the  species 
or  wild  types.  Those  most  widely  grown  are 
often  spoken  of  as  Ghent  Azaleas,  owing  to 
the  fact  of  the  earlier  ones  having  been  raised 
in  Ghent  and  on  account  of  that  place  being 
a  centre  of  cultivation.  These  were  raised 
between  certain  North  American  species 
such  as  A.  nudiflora  and  A.  calendulacea 
and  the  European  A.  flava  or  A.  pontica  as 
it  is  sometimes  called.  During  later  years 
other  North  American  kinds,  A.  viscosa  and 
A.  occidentale,  and  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
A.  sinensis  or  A.  mollis  have  also  been  used. 

Ghent  Azaleas. — The  progeny  are  well 
known  by  reason  of  their  delicate  colouring 


and  fragrant  flowers,  and  all  the  shades 
imaginable  of  yellow,  orange,  scarlet,  pink 
and  red  are  obtainable,  with  some  which  are 
almost  pure  white.  A.  nudiflora  has  been 
responsible  for  many  of  the  pinks  and 
lighter  colours,  A.  calendulacea  for  the 
scarlets  and  reds,  and  A.  flava  for  the  yellows. 
The  other  American  kinds  have  exerted  an 
influence  in  delaying  the  blooming  of  cer- 
tain kinds,  chiefly  white-  and  pink-flowered 
varieties,  and  from  A.  sinensis  a  very  wide 
range  of  colour  has  been  obtained.  The 
American  and  European  kinds  have  fragrant 
flowers,  but  the  blooms  of  A.  sinensis  are  not 
scented.  There  is  no  point  in  obtaining 
named  varieties  of  Azaleas,  for  collections  of 
mixed  seedlings  give  all  sorts  of  shades.  The 
varieties  of  A.  sinensis  open  their  flowers 
earlier  than  the  others,  and  are  sometimes 
injured  by  frost,  therefore  the  later-flowered 
kinds  are  more  generally  useful.  The 
sinensis  varieties  are  largely  grown  for 
forcing. 

Other  kinds  which  belong  to  the  Azalea 
group  and  are  worth  growing  are  R.  rhom- 
bicum,  purple ;  R.  Vaseyi,  white,  or  pink 
and  white  ;  R.  indicum  amoenum,  reddish- 
purple  ;  and  R.  Kaempferi,  red. 


Browallia  speciosa.  —  This  is  a  most 
delightful  plant  for  the  warm  greenhouse, 
its  attractive  blue  flowers  being  very  freely 
produced  for  a  number  of  weeks.  Seeds 
may  be  sown  almost  at  any  time  ;  those 
sown  in  the  early  spring  make  a  display  of 
bloom  throughout  the  summer  if  regularly 
fed  with  weak  liquid  manure.  Sow  in  a 
well-drained  32  pot  filled  with  fine  sandy 
soil,  and  cover  the  seed  very  lightly.  When 
the  young  plants  are  large  enough,  prick 
them  off  in  60-sized  pots,  placing  two  or 
three  in  a  pot,  and  finally  pot  them  on  into 
32's,  in  which  they  will  flower.  Browallia 
viscosa  is  a  newer  variety,  and  is  a  valuable 
addition.  It  possesses  a  bushy  and  graceful 
habit  of  growth,  and  flowers  with  unusual 
freedom.  The  treatment  given  the  former 
variety  suits  this  also. 

Incarvillea. — The  Incarvilleas  are  chiefly 
of  Chinese  origin,  and  the  two  best  for  garden 
purposes  are  I.  Delavayi  and  I.  grandiflora, 


the  latter  being  given  sometimes  as  a  variety 
of  the  former.  I.  Delavayi  should  be  planted 
in  rich  but  light  and  deep  loamy  soil  which 
is  naturally  well  drained  ;  cold  and  wet  soil 
is  fatal  to  success.  When  purchased,  each 
plant  is  seen  as  a  number  of  thick  fleshy 
roots  with  a  terminal  crown  of  one  or  more 
buds.  By  separating  the  roots,  each  one 
with  a  growing  bud,  propagation  may  be 
effected,  although  seeds  also  form  a  means 
of  increase.  The  plants  may  be  inserted 
at  any  period  after  the  leaves  have  fallen. 
Though  correctly  border  plants,  they  are 
also  useful  for  growing  in  pots  for  greenhouse 
decoration.  Except  in  the  milder  parts  of 
the  country  it  is  advantageous  to  plant  the 
Incarvilleas  at  the  foot  of  a  warm  wall. 
I.  Delavayi  grows  2  feet  or  more  high,  bear- 
ing large  rose-coloured  flowers  on  tall,  strong 
spikes  during  summer  ;  I.  grandiflora  has 
larger  and  richer-coloured  flowers.  Compacta 
is  about  9  inches  high,  with  rosy-pink  flowers. 
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The  Mountain  Clematis  (Clematis  montana). 


Climbing    Shrubs 


THE  various  kinds  of  climbing  shrubs 
are  exceedingly  useful  for  clothing 
the  walls  of  houses,  fences,  summer- 
houses,  etc.,  but  probably  the  two  most 
effective  ways  of  using  them  are  by 
training  on  pergolas  and  over  large-growing 
shrubs  or  small  trees.  The  Vines  are 
especially  adapted  for  both  these  purposes, 
and  are  far  more  beautiful  than  when 
growing  against  walls.  The  Wistarias, 
though  very  attractive  when  trained 
against  houses  or  over  balconies,  are 
perhaps  never  seen  to  greater  advantage 
than  when  planted  against  a  pergola,  so  that 
the  drooping  racemes  of  flowers  hang  down 
from  the  supports.  The  species  or  wild 
types  of  Clematis  are  well  adapted  for  plant- 
ing against  rough  bushes,  so  that  they  may 


develop  in  a  perfectly  natural  manner,  and 
the  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  several 
climbing  Honeysuckles. 

In  the  following  notes  no  attempt  is  made 
to  enumerate  all  the  shrubby  climbers 
which  may  be  procured  for  the  outdoor 
garden,  but  all  those  to  which  attention  is 
directed  may  be  depended  upon  to  produce 
satisfactory  results. 

Actinidia. — Several  kinds  have  been 
grown  for  many  years,  but  they  are  not  very 
attractive.  Recently,  however,  a  new  one, 
A.  Chinensis,  has  appeared  from  China.  It 
is  of  vigorous  growth,  at  least  20  feet  high, 
and  bears  large  heart-shaped  leaves,  yellow 
flowers  and  golden  fruits.  A  peculiarity  of 
the  plant  is  noticed  in  the  long  reddish 
bristles  which  clothe  both  young  leaves  and 
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bark.     Good  loamy  soil  is  required,  and  no 
regular  pruning. 

Akebia   quinata,  a  native  of  China  and 
Japan,  is  an  excellent  subject  for  planting 


Clematis  Nellie  Moser. 

in  loamy  soil  at  the  base  of  a  large  shrub  or 
small  tree,  over  which  it  may  ramble  at  will. 
It  attains  a  height  of  25  feet  or  more,  sends 
up  many  slender  branches  from  one  common 
rootstock,  and  bears  five-parted  deciduous 
leaves  and  claret-coloured  flowers  in  April. 
The  violet  sausage-shaped  fruits  are  rarety 
ripened.  A  second  desirable  sort  may  be 
obtained  in  A.  lobata,  from  Japan ;  its 
leaves  are  three-parted.  Propagation  is  by 
cuttings,  and  no  regular  pruning  is 
necessary. 

Araujia  sericifera  is  a  Brazilian  climber 
which  is  sometimes  met  with  as  Physianthus 
albens.  Growing  12  to  15  feet  or  more  high, 
it  is  recognised  by  its  bluish -green  leaves, 
milky  sap,  and  white  flowers.  It  is  only 
suitable  for  the  warmer  counties.  Light 
pruning  may  be  given  in  spring. 

Aristolochia  Sipho  (Dutchman's  Pipe). 
— The  popular  name  Is  derived  from  the 
peculiar  shape  of  its  small  brownish  flowers. 
This  is  a  vigorous  plant  with  large  dark 
green  heart-shaped  or  rounded  leaves.  It  is 
excellent  for  planting  in  any  good  garden  soil 
at  the  foot  of  a  large  bush  or  small  tree,  over 


which  it  may  ramble  freely.  No  regular 
pruning  is  necessary,  and  it  may  be  grown 
in  almost  any  part  of  the  country.  Other 
good  kinds  are  A.  tomentosa  and  A.  Moupi- 
nensis. 

Berberi  dopsis 
corallina. — This  ever- 
green Chilian  shrub  is 
only  suitable  for  the 
warmer  parts  of  the 
country.  It  may  there 
be  planted  against  a 
high  sunny  wall  in  good 
soil.  The  coral-red 
flowers  are  very  showy, 
and  are  borne  freely 
during  late  spring  or 
early  summer.  No 
regular  pruning  is  neces- 
sary other  than  is  re- 
quired to  keep  the  plant 
within  bounds. 

Bignonia  capreolata 
(Trumpet  Flower)  is 
a  showy  plant  attaining 
a  height  of  from   15  to 
20    feet,    with    reddish 
tubular  flowers  3  inches  or  so  long.     It  is  a 
native  of   the  southern  United  States,  and 
only  suitable  for  the  southern  counties.     A 
position  on  a  south  or  west  wall  suits  it. 

Gelastrus. — Perhaps  the  most  decorative 
plant  in  this  family  is  C.  articulatus,  a 
native  of  China  and  Japan.  It  is  closely 
allied  to  the  Euonymus,  and,  like  that 
plant,  bears  attractive  fruits.  It  is  of  very 
vigorous  growth,  and  may  be  expected  to 
cover  a  tree  or  bush  20  feet  high.  Neither 
leaves  nor  flowers  offer  any  special  attrac- 
tion, but  the  golden  fruits,  which,  when 
ripe,  expand  and  expose  the  orange-coloured 
seeds  within,  are  very  showy  during  late 
autumn  and  early  winter.  Any  good  soil 
is  suitable,  and  no  regular  pruning  is  neces- 
sary. 

Clematis  is  one  of  the  most  decorative  and 
important  groups  of  shrubs.  There  are  many 
distinct  sorts,  both  shrubby  and  herbaceous, 
and  there  are  also  numerous  garden  varieties. 
The  latter  are  most  frequently  seen,  although 
many  of  the  former  (of  which  the  quaint 
C.  Vitalba,  the  Traveller's  Joy  or  Old  Man's 
Beard  of  our  hedgerows,  is  the  commonest 
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and  most  widely  known)  are  also  very  effec- 
tive, particularly  when  planted  at  the  foot 
of  a  large  bush  or  small  tree  and  allowed 
to  develop  freely.  As  a  rule  the  Clematises 
require  good  deep  loam,  and  they  appre- 
ciate a  little  lime  in  the  soil.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  place  them  so  that  the  roots  are 
shaded  from  fierce  sun,  for,  although  the 
upper  parts  of  the  branches  love  sun,  the 
lower  parts  of  the  stems  are  often  injured 
unless  protected  by  spruce  branches  or  a 
slate,  at  any  rate  for  the  first  season.  The 
chief  sets  of  garden  Clematises  are  classed 
under  the  following  headings :  Jackmanii, 
Lanuginosa,  Viticella,  Patens  and  Florida 

Patens  and  Florida. — These  groups  have 
been  derived  from  species  or  wild  plants 
bearing  those  names,  the  former  being  a 
native  of  China  and  Japan  and  the  latter  a 
native  of  Japan.  Both  sets  blossom  during 
May  and  early  June  from  old  wood,  there- 
fore they  must  not  be  pruned  in  spring. 


In  fact,  they  get  along  very  well  with  com- 
paratively little  pruning  ;  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  remove  dead  wood  and  weak  tips 
of  branches  after  the  flowers  are  over.  Good 
varieties  are  : 

Patens.  —  Fair  Rosamond,  blush- white  ; 
Lady  Londesborough,  silver,  with  reddish 
marks  ;  Mrs.  S.  C.  Baker,  pinkish-white ; 
Nellie  Moser,  blush-white,  with  red  marks  ;  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  blue,  with  reddish  marks. 

Florida. — Belle  of  Woking,  silver-grey, 
double ;  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  white, 
double  ;  Countess  of  Lovelace,  bluish-lilac, 
double ;  John  Gould  Veitch,  lavender, 
double  ;  Lucy  Lemoine,  double  white. 

The  other  three  groups  may  be  pruned 
back  to  within  a-  few  buds  of  the  base  of  the 
previous  year's  shoots  in  February,  as  they 
all  blossom  from  the  current  year's  wood. 
The  following  selection  of  varieties  are 
worthy  representatives  of  each  group. 

i. — Anderson  Henryi,  lavender  ; 


Old  Man's  Beard  or  Traveller's  Joy  (Clematis  Vitalba). 
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Duchess  oi  Teck,  white  ;  Fairy  Queen,  pale 
flesh  with  darker  marks  ;  Grand  Duchess, 
pale  lilac ;  Lady  Caroline  Neville,  pale 
lavender  ;  Lord  Neville,  plum  ;  Mrs.  Hope, 
mauve  ;  Robert  Hanbury,  bluish-violet. 

Jackmanii. — Alexandra,  violet-blue  ;  Earl 
of     Beaconsfield,     purple ;      Gipsy     Queen, 


A  pretty  climbing  shrub,  S( 


jasminoides. 


violet-purple ;  Jackmanii  alba,  white ;  J. 
rubra,  red ;  J.  superba,  purple ;  Madame 
Baron  Veillard,  lilac-rose  ;  Madame  Edouard 
Andre,  carmine  ;  Snow  White,  white  ;  Star 
of  India,  violet. 

Viticella. — Ascotensis,  violet ;" alba,  white; 
grandiflora,  red ;  rubra,  red ;  Madame 
Grange,  crimson-violet. 

Other  Kinds.  —  Amongst  others  it  is 
possible  that  the  best  known  exotic  one 
is  C.  montana,  a  strong  -  growing  white- 


flowered  plant  from  China  and  the  Hima- 
layas. It  is  represented  by  large  plants  in 
many  parts  of  the  Midlands  and  south.  A 
variety  with  red  flowers,  called  rubens,  may 
also  be  procured.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  of  many  new  shrubs,  and  should  be 
grown  as  a  companion  to  the  type.  Pruning 
must  not  be  done  until  the 
flowers  have  fallen.  C.  alpina 
is  a  very  pretty  April- flower- 
ing plant.  Its  blossoms  are 
mauve-coloured,  but  there  are 
forms  with  both  white  and 
reddish  flowers.  No  regular 
pruning  is  required.  C.  cam- 
paniflora  is  a  Portuguese 
species  with  pretty  small 
white  lilac  -  tinged  flowers. 
Being  a  vigorous  grower  it  is 
well  suited  for  wild  garden- 
ing. C.  Flammula  is  a  free- 
flowering,  fragrant  white- 
blossomed  species  which  blooms 
in  autumn.  Its  variety  rubro- 
marginata  is  also  effective 
owing  to  its  flowers  being 
margined  with  rose.  C.  grata, 
a  Himalayan  plant,  is  useful 
by  reason  of  its  blossoms 
appearing  in  September.  C. 
orientalis  bears  pretty  pale 
yellow  flowers,  but  is  eclipsed 
in  beauty  by  its  larger  golden- 
flowered  variety  tangutica.  C. 
Vitalba,  the  common  English 
Traveller's  Joy,  is  frequently 
planted  for  a  wild  or  natural 
effect.  It  grows  with  con- 
siderable vigour,  and  quickly 
covers  an  extensive  area. 

Eccremocarpus  scaber. — 
This  plant  can  only  be  called, 
at  the  best,  a  sub-shrub,  whilst  very 
frequently  it  is  treated  as  a  herbaceous 
perennial,  and  sometimes  as  an  annual. 
The  bases  of  the  stems,  however,  remain 
year  after  year  in  districts  where  the  winter 
is  not  severe  and  the  dead  ends  of  the 
branches  are  pruned  down  annually.  The 
tubular  scarlet  and  gold  flowers  are  borne 
freely  throughout  summer. 

Hedera  (Ivy). — This  group  is  well  known 
on  account  of  the  Common  Ivy,  H.  Helix. 
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For  a  list  of  varieties  see  the  chapter  on 
•'  Evergreens." 

Hydrangea  petiolaris,  sometimes  called 
H.  scandens,  is  the  most  useful  climber  in  this 
family.  Against  a  wall  it  may  attain  a 
height  of  15  to  20  feet,  climbing  by  means 
of  aerial  roots,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Ivy.  It 
is  also  useful  for  planting  over  and  clothing 
upturned  roots  of  trees,  etc.  A  native  of 
Japan,  it  thrives  in  ordinary  garden  soil. 


and  is  distinctly  inferior  to  the  former  plant 
J.  officinale  is  a  summer-flowering  Jasmine 
with  fragrant  white  flowers ;  any  necessary 
pruning  must  be  done  during  winter. 

Lonicera  (Honeysuckle). — The  different 
members  of  this  family  are  most  familiar 
under  the  name  of  Honeysuckle.  As  a  rule 
they  are  more  at  home  in  places  where  the 
climate  is  moderately  cool  and  moist  than  in 
hot  and  dry  places,  therefore  it  is  generally 


Wistaria  covering  house  front 


Jasminum  (Jasmine). — There  are  several 
popular  and  decorative  shrubs  among  the 
Jasmines.  J.  nudiflorum,  native  of  China 
and  Japan,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
garden  climbers,  for,  in  addition  to  being 
perfectly  hardy,  it  grows  in  any  kind  of 
garden  soil  and  flowers  freely  every "  year 
between  the  middle  of  December  and  the 
middle  of  February.  But  to  secure  flowers 
it  is  necessary  to  prune  severely  in  March 
and  then  give  no  further  pruning  throughout 
the  year.  J.  primulinum  is  a  fairly  new 
Chinese  sort  which  blossoms  during  winter 
or  early  spring,  but  it  is  not  very  hardy, 


inadvisable  to  place  them  against  hot  walls 
in  dry  soil.  A  moderately  deep  and  moist 
loam  forms  the  most  suitable  rooting 
medium,  whilst  propagation  is  by  cuttings. 
Xo  regular  pruning  is  required,  but  an 
occasional  thinning  is  attended  by  good 
results.  The  best  kinds  for  planting  are 
L.  Periclymenum,  the  Common  Honey- 
suckle or  Woodbine,  and  its  varieties  sero- 
tina  and  belgica  ;  L.  japonica,  a  vigorous 
yellow-flowered  species  from  China  and 
Japan,  and  its  various  varieties,  such  as 
Halliana  and  flexuosa ;  L.  sempervirens, 
with  long  tubular  scarlet  flowers,  suitable 
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for  the  milder  counties  ;  L.  flava  and  L. 
Caprifolium. 

Passiflora  caerulea  (Passion  Flower) 
is  the  hardiest  of  the  Passion  Flowers.  It 
is  a  native  of  Southern  Brazil,  and  is  popu- 
lar on  account  of  its  rapid  growth,  white  and 
blue  flowers  and  golden  fruits.  It  should 
be  given  a  sunny  position  against  a  wall  and 
be  planted  in  loamy  soil. 

Polygonum  baldschuanicum.  —  This 
showy  plant  is  well  known  by  reason  of  its 
clusters  of  white  flowers  and  fruits.  It  is  a 
vigorous  climber  and  may  be  expected  to 
cover  a  tree  20  feet  or  more  high.  Planted 
in  loamy  soil  in  a  sunny  position,  it  grows 
rapidly  and  gives  no  further  trouble  than 
the  pruning  away  of  dead  ends  of  branches 
during  winter. 

Schizophragma  hydrangeoides  is  a 
Japanese  and  Chinese  plant  which  climbs 
the  trunks  of  trees,  rocks,  etc.,  by  means  of 
aerial  roots.  It  has  some  resemblance  to 
Hydrangea  petiolaris,  but  differs  by  bearing 
much  larger  bracts  to  its  sterile  flowers. 
S.  integrifolia  is  of  similar  habit. 


Solanum  jasminoides  is  a  white-flowered 
plant  suitable  for  covering  walls  and  fences 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country.  It  may 
be  pruned  fairly  hard  during  winter. 

Tecoma. — This  is  a  group  of  very  hand- 
some flowering  plants,  but  flowering  does 
not  take  place  until  August  and  September, 
and  it  is  only  in  sunny  positions  that  they 
do  really  well ;  therefore  they  should,  when- 
ever possible,  be  placed  against  a  high  wall 
exposed  to  full  sun.  T.  grandiflora,  a  native 
of  China  and  Japan,  bears  large  tubular 
orange-scarlet  flowers  in  good-sized  clusters. 
In  the  case  of  the  North  American  T.  radicans 
the  flowers  are  somewhat  smaller. 

Vitis  (Vine). — The  most  popular  plant 
in  this  family  is  Vitis  inconstans,  commonly 
called  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  well  known  by 
its  self-clinging  habit  and  by  the  brilliant 
tints  assumed  by  its  leaves  in  the  autumn. 
V.  Engelmanni  and  V.  quinquefolia  are 
two  others  which  are  grown  for  their  autumn 
colour ;  they  are,  however,  much  coarser 
than  the  former.  Of  the  vigorous  sorts 
suitable  for  pergolas  and  for  growing  over 


An  ornamental  Vine  (Vitis  Coignetiae) ;     the  leaves  colour  brilliantly  in  autumn. 
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large  trees  or  bushes  the  following  are  good 
representatives :  V.  armata,  amurensis, 
cinerea,  Coignetiae,  flexuosa  major,  Thun- 
bergii,  Thomsoni,  orientalis  and  vinifera 
purpurea.  They  must  be  given  rich  and 
deep  loamy  soil. 

Wistaria. — The  two  most  popular  sorts 
are  W.  Chinensis  and  W.  multijuga,  both 
natives  of  China.  They  may  be  planted 
against  high  buildings,  on  pergolas,  or  at 
the  foot  of  trees.  When  grown  on  houses 


and  pergolas  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
side  branches  cut  well  back  in  order  to 
induce  a  dense,  spur-like  system  of  growth. 
W.  Chinensis  bears  racemes  6  to  8  inches 
long  of  fragrant  mauve  flowers  in  May  and 
early  June,  and  W.  multijuga  produces 
racemes  up  to  3^  feet  in  length  of  similar 
coloured  flowers  in  June.  Each  sort  has 
a  white-flowered  variety,  multijuga  alba 
being  the  best  owing  to  the  length  of 
its  flower  bunches. 


The  Leather  Jacket  Grub.  —  Leather 
jacket  grubs  are  virulent  pests  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  where  they  make  their 
presence  obvious  by  extensive  damage  to 
seedlings  and  the  roots  of  more  tender 
plants.  The  grub  is  easily  recognised  ;  it 
is  about  1  inch  long,  and  somewhat  variable 
in  colour,  but  generally  very  dark,  either 
dark  brown  or  dark  green ;  when  it  is 
washed,  two  light-tinted  lines  will  be  seen 
down  the  back.  It  can  push  its  black  head 
out  at  will,  and,  though  it  is  legless,  it  can 
move  about  very  easily.  Now,  these  larvae 
are  hatched  from  eggs  in  autumn,  and  they 
hide  in  the  soil  all  winter  without  doing 
any  visible  damage  ;  when  spring  comes, 
however,  they  soon  begin  their  depredations 
and  work  extensive  havoc  about  the  flower 
borders.  After  voracious  gluttony  the  grub 
becomes  a  dormant  pupa  ;  from  this  emerges 
the  mature  insect  which  everybody  knows 
as  the  daddy-long-legs  or  crane-fly,  the 
pupa  case  being  left  protruding  from  the  soil 
with  two  horn -like  processes  on  either  side. 
The  crane-flies  are  generally  plentiful  about 
the  months  of  August  and  September,  when 
the  females  are  engaged  in  laying  eggs  around 
the  garden,  to  continue  the  wonderful  cycle 
of  changes  common  to  all  insects. 

The  old  adage  that  prevention  is  better 
than  cure  applies  with  great  force  in  the  case 
of  this  pest.  Cold,  wet,  continuously  sodden 
soil  is  a  fine  breeding  ground  or  nursery  for 
them  and  plants  grown  in  such  a  place  have 
to  withstand  this  pest  besides  the  uncongenial 
nature  of  the  land.  Too  much  farmyard 
manure  is  also  favourable  to  them,  and  he 
will  be  a  wise  gardener  who  employs  artificials 
at  times  instead  of  the  organic  stuff,  more 


particularly  where  the  ground  is  in  bad  con- 
dition. Lime  is  the  best  tonic  I  can  mention  ; 
let  it  be  applied  regularly  (see  the  article  on 
"  Lime  and  Liming  "),  and  at  the  same  time 
make  every  effort  to  get  the  soil  into  good 
condition,  and  the  number  of  pests  will  be 
lessened.  Soot  is  another  common  substance 
that  may  be  worked  freely  into  the  ground 
in  order  to  check  them,  and  soil  fumigants 
undoubtedly  help  to  lessen  their  numbers. 
All  these  things  may  be  applied  in  autumn 
to  kill  the  young  leather  jackets,  or  a  week 
or  two  before  planting-out  time,  to  act  in  a 
similar  way.  The  friendly  starling  is  a 
help,  too,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  for 
he  does  not  seem  to  object  to  this  rather 
tough  specimen  of  animated  nature. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  manures  which 
must  never  be  neglected  when  leather 
jackets  are  in  the  soil.  The  first  of  these, 
kainit,  should  be  applied  in  autumn  or 
winter  when  digging  is  going  on,  and  be 
dusted  along  the  face  of  the  fresh  soil  through- 
out the  digging  operation,  a  handful  to 
2  or  3  yards.  Then,  in  spring,  nitrate  of  soda, 
ground  fine  and  placed  in  a  ring  round 
seedlings,  renders  the  soil  distasteful  to  the 
grubs,  and,  at  the  same  time,  aids  in  urging 
the  plants  past  the  stage  at  which  they 
suffer  seriously.  Watering  the  plants  with 
soft  rainwater  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  a  bitter  insecticide,  like  quassia,  Cyllin, 
Kerol,  Lysol,  and  the  like  also  seems  to 
make  the  ground  unpleasant  for  these  in- 
habitants, while  soil  fumigants  of  any  reliable 
kind  undoubtedly  serve  a  similar  purpose. 
During  hoeing  be  on  the  lookout  for  the 
destructive  leathery  grubs,  and  be  sure  that 
you  kill  them. 
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Pruning   Trees  and    Shrubs 


THE  pruning  of  trees  and  shrubs  is 
a  work  that  demands  keen  observa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  gardener, 
for  the  success  or  failure  of  many  kinds 
depends  largely  upon  the  manner  in  which 
pruning  is  performed.  Large-growing  trees 
may  be  ruined  through  inattention  to 
pruning  during  their  young  days,  whilst 
careless  pruning  may  cause  as  much  or 
more  harm  than  not  pruning  at  all.  Some 
flowering  shrubs  can  only  be  depended  upon 
to  give  good  results  after  regular  pruning, 
and  even  then  the  pruning  must  be  done  at  a 
certain  period  of  the  year,  otherwise  it  is 
valueless.  On  the  other  hand,  regular  prun- 
ing in  the  case  of  some  shrubs  would  do 
harm  rather  than  good.  Evergreens,  as  a 
rule,  are  better  pruned  during  spring  than  at 
any  other  time,  and  kinds  which  would  suffer 
severely  if  pruned  in  winter  respond  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  if  the  work  is  carried 
out  in  April.  In  all  cases  the  object  in  view 
is  the  suppression  of  certain  parts  of  the  tree 
or  shrub,  so  that  its  whole  energy  may  be 
centred  upon  the  perfection  of  those  parts 
desired  by  the  cultivator.  Thus,  in  some 
instances  the  production  of  good  flowering 
wood  is  required,  in  other  cases  ornamental 
foliage  is  the  end  in  view  ;  or  it  may  be  that 
the  grower  wishes  a  plant  to  assume  some 
peculiarity  of  form,  such  as  is  usual  in  topiary 
work,  and  everything  else  is  sacrificed  to 
gain  that  end.  Trees,  again,  which  are  grown 
for  ornamental  purposes  are  treated  in  a 
different  manner  from  those  grown  for 
timber,,  for  in  the  latter  case  the  branch 
system  is  restricted  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent,  in  order  that  all  the  energy  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  production  of  timber,  whereas 
an  ornamental  tree  must  be  built  up  with  a 
good  trunk  and  branch  system.  Neither 
is  pruning  confined  to  the  branches  of  trees, 
for  it  is  often  necessary  to  prune  roots  also. 
This  is  essential  when  trees  have  to  be 
transplanted  and  when  trees  and  shrubs 
are  growing  too  vigorously  to  flower  satis- 
factorily. Then  there  is  the  pruning  of 
flower  buds,  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  thin- 
ning of  flower  buds,  or  disbudding.  This 


and  the  thinning  of  fruits  are  only  forms  of 
pruning,  although  not  usually  considered 
in  that  light. 

Pruning  Large  Trees. —  If  trees  are 
carefully  attended  to  from  their  youth,  the 
pruning  needed  after  the  first  few  years  is 
slight,  but  if  little  attention  is  given  during 
the  first  twenty  years  of  a  tree's  life,  a 
considerable  amount  of  work  is  necessary 
during  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Trees 
planted  close  together  naturally  grow  up- 
wards in  order  to  obtain  all  possible  light, 
and  the  side  branches  are  suppressed  ;  but 
trees  which  have  abundance  of  room  usually 
develop  horizontally  rather  than  vertically, 
therefore  steps  must  be  taken  to  remedy 
this  defect  until  the  necessary  height  of  trunk 
has  been  formed.  By  strict  attention  to 
pruning  whilst  the  trees  are  in  the  nursery 
this  horizontal  development  may  be  guarded 
against  to  a  certain  extent.  The  correct 
method  to  adopt  is  carefully  to  check  all 
side  branches,  so  that  a  strong  central  stem 
with  a  good  leader  is  formed.  The  removal 
of  side  branches  causes  an  increase  in  height, 
but  if  too  many  side  branches  are  removed 
at  once  the  trunk  becomes  weak  and  unable 
to  support  its  own  weight,  owing  to  the  loss 
of  too  great  an  amount  of  .leaf  surface, 
therefore  the  branches  must  be  shortened 
and  removed  by  degrees  as  -the  trunk  de- 
velops in  strength.  Branches  from  different 
parts  of  the  trunk,  rather  than  from  one 
region,  should  be  removed,  so  that  too  great 
an  area  of  bark  is  not  exposed  in  any  one 
place  at  the  same  time.  By  following  this 
method  for  a  few  years,  well-developed  young 
trees  are  obtained. 

Pruning  Neglected  Trees.— Trees  that 
have  been  neglected  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years  are  usually  very  rough,  with  no  clear 
leader,  or  perhaps  with  several  leaders,  and 
will  have  to  be  severely  dealt  with.  Summer 
and  autumn  is  the  best  time  to  take  such 
trees  in  hand.  In  the  first  place,  a  leader 
must  be  formed.  If  the  natural  one  is 
available,  so  much  the  better,  but  if  no  good 
leader  can  be  found,  then  a  branch  near  the 
centre  must  be  secured  into  position  to  form 


Lilac  bush  in  a  cottage  garden. 
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a  leader.  This  is  fairly  easy  in  the  case  of 
broad-leaved  trees,  but  more  difficult  with 
conifers.  Next  remove  or  reduce  those 
branches  that  are  likely  to  interfere  with  its 
development,  and  subsequently  shorten  the 
lower  branches.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  remove 
a  branch  entirely  here  and  there,  for  if 
shortening  only  is  practised,  the  trees  have 
an  ugly,  stiff,  stick-like  character.  In  all 
cases  the  branches  must  be  removed  quite 
close  to  the  trunk,  the  cuts  being  made 
parallel  with  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  or  in  the 
case  of  branches  which  are  shortened  the 
cut  must  be  made  to  a  side  branch.  All 
wounds  ought  to  be  dressed  with  coal  tar  as 
soon  as  made,  otherwise  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  fungus  spores  entering  the  wood 
and  eventually  causing  decay.  Branches 
wounded  by  storms  should  always  be  cut 
off  clean  and  tarred  over  in  the  same  manner. 

Where  dead  stumps  of  branches  occur, 
or  hollows  have  been  formed  in  the  trunks, 
the  stumps  should  be  cut  away  and  the 
wounds  tarred  over,  hollows  being  cleared 
of  dead  wood  as  far  as  possible  and  the 
inner  parts  painted  with  a  strong  carbolic 
acid  solution.  This  may  be  followed  by 
a  coat  of  tar,  after  which  the  holes  must 
be  filled  up  with  cement,  or  bricks  and 
cement,  level  with  the  bark,  the  surface 
being  tarred  over  when  dry.  Some  people 
cover  such  places  with  sheets  of  lead  or 
zinc,  but  it  is  a  bad  practice,  for  dirt  and 
insects  manage  to  find  their  way  beneath 
and  decay  often  goes  on  unnoticed.  Pruning 
such  as  this  may  be  practised  with  all  strong 
or  large-growing  trees,  and  the  best  time  to 
attend  to  the  work  is  from  June  to  late 
autumn.  Vigorous  pruning  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  given  to  old  Birch  trees. 

Pruning  Flowering  Trees. — Such  as 
Thorns  and  Pyrus  require  a  little  thinning 
occasionally,  but  the  less  pruning  that  is 
done  to  Plums,  Cherries,  Almonds,  Peaches 
and  Laburnums  the  better,  more  especially 
after  the  branches  have  attained  the  age  of 
5  or  6  years.  Pruning  while  the  trees  are 
young  is  recommended  in  each  case,  and  so 
long  as  pruning  is  confined  to  stems  that  are 
not  more  than  two  years  old  little  harm  is 
done  in  after  life,  but  all  these  trees  have 
serious  objections  to  anything  approaching 
the  severe  pruning  of  large  branches. 


Pruning  Evergreen  Shrubs  and  Small 
Trees. — When  Evergreens  require  severe 
pruning  the  best  time  for  the  work  is 
April,  for  then  the  roots  are  active  and  the 
growing  season  at  hand.  Therefore  the 
plants  begin  at  once  to  repair  the  injury  ; 
whereas  when  the  pruning  is  carried  out  in 
winter,  there  is  a  period  of  several  months 
during  which  the  plants  are  dormant,  and  in 
addition  to  their  looking  ugly  during  the 
time  it  is  likely  that  certain  parts  will  die. 
In  April,  however,  Laurels,  Bays,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Hollies,  Evergreen  Oaks,  Privets, 
Aucubas,  Yews,  Gorse  and  various  others 
may  be  cut  back  into  hard  wood  with 
safety.  Light  pruning  may,  however,  be 
carried  out  any  time  during  summer,  and 
the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  ordinary 
clipping  of  hedges. 

A  word  or  two  may  here  be  urged  against 
the  barbarous  plan  which  prevails  in  some 
quarters  of  close-clipping  certain  Evergreens, 
more  particularly  Hollies,  under  the  cloak  of 
pruning.  For  some  reason,  the  idea  has 
gained  currency  that  a  Holly,  to  be  a  perfect 
plant,  must  be  so  clipped  that  it  looks  as  if 
turned  out  of  a  mould  ;  whereas  a  plant 
which  has  been  allowed  to  develop  in  a 
natural  manner  is  infinitely  more  beautiful. 

There  are  certain  dwarf  Evergreens  of  the 
Heath  class  which  have  to  be  pruned  at 
different  periods,  and  the  guide  to  time  is 
their  period  of  flowering.  As  a  rule,  all  that 
is  required  is  the  removal  of  the  old  flower- 
heads,  which  may  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  fade,  or  in  the  case  of  those  which 
bloom  throughout  late  autumn,  the  plants 
may  be  cut  over  any  time  during  winter 
or  early  spring.  Rhododendrons,  that  need 
light  pruning  only,  should  be  attended  to  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  fade  ;  the  old  flower- 
heads  ought  to  be  removed  from  all  the  choice 
kinds  as  soon  as  the  flowering  is  over. 

When  Berberis  stenophylla  and  B.  Dar- 
winii  are  grown  as  hedge  plants,  the  necessary 
pruning  must  be  conducted  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  fall  of  the  flowers,  and  no 
other  pruning  must  be  given  until  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Bushes  of  these  two  sorts 
require  no  regular  pruning.  Ivy  on  walls  and 
fences  must  be  clipped  in  as  hard  as  possible 
in  April,  then  late  in  July  cut  away  strong 
shoots  growing  in  undesired  directions. 
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Pruning  Leaf-losing  Flowering  Shrubs. 

— Deciduous  flowering  shrubs  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups  :  those  that  require  severe 
pruning  in  spring  before  the  flowers  appear ; 
those  needing  pruning  after  the  flowers  are 
over ;  and  those  that  require  no  regular 
pruning,  an  occasional  thinning  being  all 
that  is  necessary. 

Shrubs  to  Prune  in  Spring. — Taking  the 
first  set,  we  find  that  it  is  made  up  of  certain 
shrubs  which  blossom  on  the  wood  formed 
during  the  current  year,  and  the  pruning 
consists  of  cutting  out  the  weaker  shoots 
and  shortening  the  stronger  ones  consider- 
ably. Thus  certain  Spiraeas  may  be  3  or 
4  feet  high,  with  twenty  or  thirty  branches 
springing  from  one  rootstock.  The  branches 
may  be  reduced  by  one-third  or  one-half, 
and  the  remainder  shortened  to  a  height  of 
9  or  12  inches.  The  following  plants  are 
treated  in  this  way  :  Spiraea  japonica  and 
varieties,  S.  Menziesii,  S.  Douglasi,  S. 
salicifolia,  S.  Margaritae,  S.  Xobleana,  S. 
betulina,  Hydrangea  paniculata  and  its 
variety  grandiflora,  H.  arborescens,  Hyperi- 
cums  in  variety  (the  pruning  here  must  be 
modified  according  to  the  species),  Tamarix 
pentandra,  Buddleia  variabilis,  and  Clematis 
davidiana.  Clematis  Jackmanii  and  C. 
lanuginosa  and  C.  Viticella  varieties  may 
be  pruned  hard  at  the  same  time,  about 
the  end  of  February. 

Shrubs  to  Prune  after  Flowering. — 
Shrubs  wrhich  bloom  on  wood  matured  the 
previous  year  should  be  pruned  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  fade,  but  in  no  case  must  pruning 
be  carried  on  during  autumn  or  winter.  (The 
reason  why  that  fine  winter-flowering  climber 
Jasminum  nudiflorum  fails  to  flower  satis- 
factorily is  that  it  is  pruned  in  autumn,  and 
all  the  flowering  shoots  are  thus  cut  away.) 
In  this  section,  pruning  consists  of  cutting 
away  the  flowering  shoots,  frequently  to 
within  a  few  buds  of  the  base,  or  removing 
old,  worn-out  branches  to  make  room  for 
young  ones.  Shrubs  requiring  this  treat- 
ment are  Forsythia  suspensa,  Jasminum 
nudiflorum,  Prunus  triloba  flore  pleno, 
Prunus  japonica  flore  pleno,  double-flowered 
Peaches  when  grown  as  bush  plants,  Phila- 


delphus  Lemoinei  and  all  other  Philadel- 
phuses  of  the  same  type.  The  Brooms  should 
be  cut  over  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fade,  but  in 
no  case  should  they  be  cut  into  growth  more 
than  one  year  old.  The  flowering  Currants 
require  no  regular  pruning,  neither  do  the 
spring-flowering  Spiraeas.  Garden  Lilacs 
require  special  treatment.  In  the  first  place 
all  sucker-growths  (those  springing  from  the 
base)  must  be  removed.  This  may  be  done 
during  winter  or  spring,  but  once  they  are 
cleared  away,  any  others  that  appear  should 
be  cut  off  before  they  are  a  foot  long,  for  all 
the  strength  of  the  plant  must  be  directed 
towards  forming  flowering  wood.  At  the 
same  time  weak  inside  shoots  should  be  cut 
away.  About  the  end  of  May  or  the  early 
part  of  June  the  plants  ought  to  be  looked 
over  and  a  number  of  the  weaker  shoots 
removed.  This  will  result  in  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  remaining  growths  and  the  for- 
mation of  good  flowering  stems. 

Shrubs  that  Require  no  Regular 
Pruning,  but  may  be  thinned  occasionally, 
are  :  Bush  Honeysuckles,  the  greater  number 
of  Berberis,  the  Cotoneasters,  large-growing 
Philadelphus  (Mock  Orange),  species  of  Rosa, 
Magnolias,  Diervilla,  Azaleas,  Buddleia 
globosa,  Exochorda  grandiflora  and  E.  Al- 
berti,  etc. 

Certain  shrubs  are  grown  for  the  sake  of 
their  large  ornamental  leaves,  but  the  leaves 
only  attain  imposing  proportions  when  the 
plants  are  cut  hard  back  in  spring.  The  best 
of  these  are  :  Rhus  typhina  and  its  cut- 
leaved  variety  R.  glabra  var.  lacineata, 
Ailantus  glandulosa,  Paulo wnia  imperialis, 
Sambucus  canadensis  maxima  and  S.  race- 
mosa  varieties  laciniata  and  plumosa  aurea. 

Shrubs  grown  for  the  sake  of  the  effect  of 
their  brightly-coloured  bark  in  winter,  such  as 
the  red-  and  yellow-stemmed  Willows,  Cornus 
sibirica,  Leycesteria  formosa,  and  white- 
stemmed  Brambles  should  be  cut  well  back 
in  March,  for  the  best  colour  is  obtained 
from  young  stems. 

The  pruning  of  Bamboos  is  dealt  with  in 
the  chapter  dealing  with  those  plants,  whilst 
general  remarks  on  hedge-trimming  are  given 
in  the  chapter  on  "Hedges." 
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Shrubs   with   Ornamental   Foliage 


REFERENCE  has  already  been  made 
to  shrubs  and  trees  which  possess 
variegated  leaves,  or  foliage  that  is 
otherwise  of  special  interest,  but  others 
well  deserve  attention.  Not  that  all 
variegated-leaved  plants  are  improvements 
on  their  respective  types ;  far  from  it, 
for  some  are  decidedly  ugly,  but  the 
best  are  an  asset  to  the  garden,  and  when 
judiciously  grouped  constitute  an  attractive 
feature.  It  is  usual  to  form  beds  of  the 
smaller  kinds,  or  those  that  can  be  kept 
fairly  small  by  pruning,  whereas  those  that 
grow  naturally  into  larger  trees  are  often  used 
as  single  specimens.  As  a  rule  they  give 
little  trouble  and  need  only  an  annual 
pruning  or  an  occasional  thinning  to  prevent 
overcrowding,  and  generally  they  thrive 
in  any  good  garden  soil.  Very  often  such 
beds  are  carpeted  with  dwarf  bulbous 
plants,  such  as  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  or 
Chionodoxas,  and  as  some  of  the  deciduous 
plants  which  have  variegated  leaves  have 
also  brightly-coloured  stems,  the  spring 
effect  is  quite  pleasing,  even  when  most  of 
the  shrubs  are  leafless.  As  a  rule,  groups  of 
shrubs  with  coloured  foliage  are  most  effec- 
tive when  each  variety  is  represented  by 
groups  of  three  plants,  but  even  single  speci- 
mens of  each  kind  are  showy. 

Purple-leaved  Shrubs.  —  The  Corylus 
maxima  var.  atropurpurea  is  an  attractive 
purple-leaved  Nut.  Another  useful  purple - 
leaved  plant  is  Prunus  cerasifera  atropur- 
purea, which  may  be  grown  to  any  height 
from  3  to  12  feet.  Then  there  is  a  purple- 
leaved  Barberry  in  Berberis  vulgaris  foliis- 
purpureis  ;  the  common  Sloe  has  also  a 
purple-leaved  variety,  while  a  purple-leaved 
Peach  may  be  obtained.  Some  very  beauti- 
ful purple-foliaged  shrubs  are  found  among 
the  Japanese  Maples,  notably  Acer  palma- 
tum  atropurpureum.  These  Maples  offer  a 
wide  selection  of  ornamental-leaved  shrubs. 
A.  japonicum  provides  a  number  of  varieties, 
of  which  aureum  is  very  showy.  But  it  is 
to  A.  palmatum  that  we  must  look  for 
the  best.  In  this  we  find  the  yellow-leaved 
aureum,  the  multi-coloured  roseo-margin- 


atum,  the  red  sanguineum,  and  so  on.  Then 
groups  of  other  varieties  are  distinct  and 
ornamental  by  reason  of  their  finely-lobed 
leaves.  Two  special  groups  are  Septemlobum 
and  Dissectum  ;  any  of  the  various  named 
forms  of  these  groups  may  be  planted 
without  hesitation.  They  are  particularly 
attractive  when  first  breaking  into  leaf,  and 
again  as  the  leaves  are  about  to  fall.  The 
Japanese  Maples  must  not,  however,  be 
planted  in  very  cold  districts.  Another  Acer 
of  distinct  merit  is  A.  platanoides  var. 
Schwedleri.  This,  however,  is  a  large  tree. 
The  various  purple-leaved  Beeches  have 
been  mentioned  in  another  chapter. 

Golden-leaved  Shrubs. — Amongst  the 
golden-leaved  shrubs  there  is  nothing  to 
surpass  Cornus  alba  var.  Spathii  for  general 
worth.  It  is  quite  hardy  and  its  golden- 
variegation  remains  good  throughout  summer. 
As  its  bark  is  bright  red  it  is  very  effective 
during  winter.  The  Golden  Elder,  Sam- 
bucus  Canadensis  foliis  aureis,  is  showy,  but 
should  only  be  planted  in  places  where  it 
can  be  given  plenty  of  room.  It  may  be 
cut  down  each  spring.  A  better  plant  for  a 
mixed  bed  is  found  in  the  golden  form  of 
S.  racemosa  known  as  plumosa  aurea.  The 
leaves  are  richly  coloured  and  divided  into 
fine  segments.  Then  we  have  Xeillia  opuli- 
folia  lutea,  and  a  yellow-leaved  form  of  the 
Mock  Orange,  Philadelphia  coronarius,  both 
pretty  in  spring,  but  liable  to  lose  their 
colour  later  in  the  year.  Taller-growing 
shrubs  with  golden  leaves  are  Catalpa  big- 
nonioides  aurea,  Acer  negundo  californicum 
aureum,  Populus  monilifera  aurea,  Ulmus 
Louis  van  Houtte,  and  Ulmus  montana 
fastigiata  aurea.  Then  there  are  various 
evergreens  such  as  Hollies,  Privets,  Ivies, 
Aucubas,  and  Euonymus.  Silver  -  leaved 
shrubs  are  found  in  Atriplex  halimus, 
A.  confertifolia,  Elaeagnus  argentea,  Cotton 
Lavender.  Acer  negundo  variegatum,  Hollies, 
Ivies,  Euonymus  radicans  Silver  Gem  and 
japonicus  argenteo-variegatis  and  Kerria 
japonica  variegata. 

Amongst  green-leaved  shrubs  that  may 
be  recommended  for  their  handsome  foliage 
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are  the  Tree  of  Heaven  (Ailantus  glan- 
dulosa),  A-  vilmoriniana,  Paulowiiia  ira- 
perialis,  Rhus  typhina  and  the  variety 
laciniata,  R.  glabra  and  the  variety  laciniata, 


and  R.  semialata.  These  give  good  result 
when  grown  on  the  single  stem  systems 
and  cut  to  the  ground-line  each  spring.  They 
require  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  feeding. 


Trees  and   Shrubs   with   Ornamental    Fruits 


THE  numerous  Crab  Apples  are  all 
showy  during  autumn.  Especially 
effective  are  Pyrus  prunifolia  var. 
cerasifera,  P.  Ringo,  and  the  various 
Crabs  of  which  John  Downie,  Transcendent 
and  Dartmouth  are  good  examples.  The 
Siberian  Crab,  Pyrus  baccata,  is  also  very 
showy  when  in  fruit.  The  White  Beam 
Tree,  Pyrus  aria,  is  another  decorative 
kind ;  it  has  numerous  varieties,  all  of 
which  are  showy ;  the  fruits  are  orange- 
scarlet  when  ripe.  Pyrus  rotundifolia 
belongs  to  the  same  group  and  also  has 
showy  fruits.  The  scarlet-  and  yellow- 
fruited  forms  of  the  Mountain  Ash  P. 
Aucuparia  are  also  handsome,  as  also  is 
the  American  Mountain  Ash,  P.  americana. 
The  Thorns  or  Crataegus  form  another 
attractive  set  of  ornamental  fruiting  trees. 
Conspicuous  kinds  are  C.  mollis,  coccinea, 
punctata,  orientalis,  Crus-galli  and  cordata. 
Their  close  allies,  the  Pyracanthas,  are  also 
very  attractive.  They  are  referred  to  in 
the  chapter  upon  "  Evergreens." 

Cotoneaster  is  one  of  the  most  important 
families  of  shrubs  bearing  ornamental  fruits. 
Probably  the  most  conspicuous  is  C.  frigida, 
a  large  bush  which  bears  heads  of  scarlet 


fruits  6  inches  across.  C.  rotundifolia,  a 
bush  4  feet  or  so  high,  is  very  showy,  for  it 
retains  its  rich  red  fruits  throughout  winter. 
C.  Simonsii  is  an  upright  bush,  8  to  15  feet 
high,  which  bears  yellow  and  scarlet  fruits  ; 
C.  buxifolia  is  an  evergreen  with  red  fruits, 
as  also  are  C.  thymifolia  and  C.  microphylla. 
Then  there  are  other  kinds,  such  as  horizon- 
talis,  Franchetii,  bacillaris,  pannosa,  bullata, 
applanata,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  well  worth 
growing.  The  Cotoneasters  thrive  in  ordinary 
garden  soil  and  give  little  trouble.  The 
various  species  of  Rosa  are  all  attractive  when 
in  fruit,  particularly  such  as  R.  rugosa, 
rubiginosa,  canina  varieties,  alpina,  cali- 
fornica  and  Soulieana. 

Pernettya  mucronata  has  already  been 
referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  "  Evergreens." 
It  is  a  charming  plant  when  covered  with 
fruit.  The  common  Barberry,  Berberis  vul- 
garis,  bears  attractive  scarlet  fruits  quite 
freely,  whilst  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Viburnum  Opulus.  Euonymus  europaeus  is 
another  showv  object,  as  also  are  E.  latifolius 
and  Celastrus  articulatus.  There  are  other 
trees  and  shrubs  with  decorative  fruits,  but 
those  mentioned  include  some  of  the  most 
important. 


Trenching. — This  consists  of  turning  the 
soil,  to  a  depth  of  from  2  to  3  feet,  upside 
down.  That  is  to  say,  the  top  spit  is  buried, 
being  replaced  by  the  subsoil,  and  as  this 
latter  is  usually  very  poor,  and  sometimes 
not  a  little  difficult  to  work,  it  is  seldom 
that  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  at 
once  from  the  practice,  unless  almost  un- 
limited time  and  labour  can  be  devoted  to 
improving  the  hitherto  unworked  soil.  Deep 
cultivation,  however,  is  a  matter  the  im- 
portance of  which  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged, and  those  having  a  limited  time 


for    gardening    should    adopt    the    plan    of 
bastard-trenching. 

Bastard  Trenching. — To  carry  out  this, 
first  mark  out  a  2  feet  width  at  one  end  of 
the  plot,  dig  out  the  top  spit,  and  wheel  it 
to  the  opposite  end,  where  the  work  will 
finish.  Xext  break  up  the  lower  spit 
thoroughly,  and  add  decayed  leaves  or 
garden  rubbish,  wood-ashes,  etc.  Mark  off 
another  width,  and  throw  the  top  spit  upon 
the  second.  If  treated  thus,  in  a  few  years 
there  will  be  quite  2  feet  depth  of  good  soil, 
which  may  then  be  trenched  properly. 
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Hardy  Bamboos 


BAMBOOS  find  many  friends  amongst 
garden  lovers,  for  their  light  and 
graceful  character  and  their  vigorous 
growth  add  a  touch  of  tropical  luxuriance 
to  the  garden.  But  of  late  years  they 
have  caused  some  uneasiness  owing  to 
many  kinds  flowering  profusely  and  then 
dying,  for  it  is  argued  that  the  same 
fate  may  soon  befall  all  the  hardy  sorts. 
Such  a  catastrophe  might  very  well  arise, 
but  it  would  not  be  without  compensating 
advantages,  for  it  would  mean  that  in  the 
case  of  each  species  a  new  start  must  be 
made  with  seedling  plants  instead  of  stock 
being  obtained  by  the  division  of  old  clumps, 
and  once  seedlings  were  obtained  there  would 
be  no  fear  of  their  flowering  for  at  least  thirty 
years.  With  this  in  view  it  behoves  anyone 
who  has  Bamboos  in  flower  to  keep  a  strict 
look-out  for  seeds.  These,  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe,  in  light  sandy  soil,  in  a  warm  and  moist 
greenhouse,  germinate  in  a  short  time,  and 
little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  rearing  the 
plants. 

Bamboos  are  not  very  exacting  regarding 
soil,  for  they  thrive  in  almost  any  kind  that 
is  moist  without  being  water- logged.  It  is 
but  natural  that  the  best  specimens  occur 
in  rich  ground,  therefore  when  the  natural 
soil  is  poor  it  should  be  enriched  with  well- 
decayed  manure  and  leaf-mould  previous  to 
planting.  Transplanting  should  be  per- 
formed during  May,  a  good  guide  to  the 
proper  time  being  the  condition  of  the  young 
growths.  When  these  are  about  2  inches 
long  the  best  time  for  the  work  has  arrived. 
New  positions  should  be  prepared  before- 
hand, so  that  no  time  is  lost  between  lifting 
and  replanting.  As  soon  as  the  work  is 
accomplished  the  plants  should  be  well 
watered,  and  in  the  event  of  a  period  of  dry 
weather  being  experienced  several  subse- 
quent waterings  will  be  necessary.  At  this 
period  the  ground  may  be  top-dressed  with 
well-decayed  manure  and  leaves,  taking  care 
that  the  manure  does  not  come  in  direct 
contact  with  the  roots.  Leaf-mould,  how- 
ever, may  be  placed  about  the  roots  with 
advantage. 


Pruning  must  be  made  an  annual  opera- 
tion, the  best  time  for  the  work  being 
April.  On  no  account  must  the  branches 
be  shortened  ;  any  which  are  not  required 
must  be  removed  quite  close  to  the  root- 
stock.  As  a  rule,  pruning  consists  of  the 
removal  of  the  older  branches,  or  any  which 
look  as  if  they  will  become  poor  and  thin 
before  the  end  of  summer.  The  object  of 
cutting  them  out  to  the  rootstock  is  that 
the  young  shoots  shall  have  as  much  room  as 
possible,  and  that  the  plants  shall  have  a 
pleasing  appearance. 

The  selection  of  positions  for  Bamboos 
needs  more  than  a  passing  thought,  for  al- 
though from  July  to  February  Bamboos  are 
not  surpassed  in  beauty  by  any  other  ever- 
green, they  are  not  attractive  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  The  first  cold  winds 
of  March  cause  many  of  the  leaves  to  turn 
brown ;  shortly  afterwards  they  begin  to 
fall,  and  from  that  time  until  the  end  of 
May  the  same  condition  prevails,  and  it  is  not 
until  the  new  leaves  have  unfolded  that  the 
plants  are  again  presentable.  Thus  Bam- 
boos ought  to  be  confined  to  one  particular 
part  of  the  garden  ;  if  they  were  planted  in- 
discriminately with  other  shrubs,  their  rusty 
leaves  at  a  time  when  many  other  kinds  were 
at  their  best  would  create  an  unfavourable 
impression  and  possibly  end  in  their  expulsion 
from  the  garden. 

The  vicinity  of  a  Jake  or  stream  constitutes 
an  ideal  position  for  Bamboos,  especially 
where  a  fair  amount  of  shelter  is  afforded, 
for  Bamboos  are  peculiarl}'  appropriate  for 
waterside  planting,  and  in  such  a  position  it 
is  easy  to  keep  them  supplied  with  water 
during  a  period  of  drought 

The  Chief  Kinds. — Altogether  there  are 
between  thirty  and  forty  hardy  kinds  of 
Bamboos,  which  are  contained  in  three  dis- 
tinct families  :  Arundinaria,  Plwllostachys, 
and  Bambusa.  In  the  following  notes  no 
attempt  is  made  to  deal  with  every  hardy 
kind,  but  a  selection  of  the  best  only  is 
given. 

Arundinaria. — The  Arundinarias  are  re- 
cognised by  the  side  branches  being  arranged 
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in  dense  clusters  of  an  indefinite  number 
and  by  the  sheaths  of  the  branches  being 
retained  after  the  latter  are  dead.  Whereas 
some  attain  a  height  of  15  or  20  feet, 
others  are  but  1  foot  or  2  feet  in  height. 
A.  anceps  forms  upright,  slender  branches 
8  or  9  feet  high,  clothed  with  bright  green 
leaves.  When  planted  in  loose,  rich  soil,  it 
grows  freely  and  soon  spreads  into  a  large 
and  handsome  group.  Its  home  is  in  north- 
east China.  People  who  are  fond  of  varie- 


leaves.  A.  Hindsii  is  a  tall,  upright-grow- 
ing kind  from  Japan,  which  has  dark  green 
leaves.  The  variety  graminea,  however,  is 
infinitely  superior  to  the  type  for  general 
cultivation,  for  its  leafage  is  more  luxuriant 
and  its  habit  more  pleasing.  It  grows  12  to 
15  feet  high.  A.  japonica  is  perhaps  the 
best  known  of  all  the  hardy  Bamboos,  and  is 
sometimes  met  with  under  the  name  of 
Bambusa  Metake.  A  native  of  Japan,  it 
grows  from  12  to  15  feet  high,  and  bears 


Bamboos  fringing  a  Water  Lily  pool. 


gated-leaved  plants  should  try  the  Japanese 
Arundinaria  auricoma,  for  it  has  golden 
variegated  foliage.  Growing  from  3  to  4  feet 
high,  it  forms  a  dense  mass  of  slender  stems. 
By  cutting  it  down  to  the  ground  every 
three  or  four  years  it  is  much  improved. 
A.  falcata  is  not  hardy  enough  for  genera] 
cultivation,  though  it  may  be  grown  in 
the  south-west  counties.  A  native  of  the 
Himalayas,  it  forms  handsome  clumps  20 
feet  or  more  high.  A.  Fortunei  is  a 
Japanese  plant  of  dwarf  growth.  Its 
chief  asset  is  its  pretty  silver  variegated 


large,  handsome,  dark  green  leaves.  A. 
Kumasasa — the  name  of  Bambusa  palmata — 
is  often  applied  to  this  plant,  and  for  garden 
purposes  it  is  perhaps  better  than  the  older 
Japanese  name.  Of  bold  appearance,  it 
grows  8  to  10  feet  high,  and  bears  large 
ornamental  leaves.  The  canes  are  slender 
and  crowded  together  to  form  an  almost 
impenetrable  mass.  It  spreads  rapidlv  by 
means  of  underground  stems,  and  soon 
covers  a  considerable  area.  A.  nitida 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  graceful  of  all  hardy 
Bamboos,  and  where  one  kind  only  is 
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required  it  should  be  given  the  prefer- 
ence. Growing  8  or  10  feet  high,  it  has 
slender,  wand-like  branches,  which  are 
clothed  with  the  daintiest  of  bright  green 
leaves.  A.  pygmaea  is  the  dwarf est  of  all 
kinds,  for  it  rarely  grows  more  than  1  foot 
high.  It  is  excellent  for  clothing  the  bank 
of  a  lake  or  pond  and  is  improved  by  being 
cut  down,  biennially.  A.  Simoni,  a  Chinese 
plant,  is  a  well-known  kind  which  grows 
18  or  20  feet  in  height.  The  tall,  stately 
branches  are  produced  in  dense  clusters,  and 
are  imposing  when  clothed  with  dark  green 
leaves  6  inches  long  and  1|  inches  wide. 

Phyllostachys  may  be  easily  recognised 
by  reason  of  their  sheaths  losing  their  leaves 
very  early,  and  by  the  side  branches  being 
arranged  in  groups  of  three,  two  branches 
being  much  larger  than  the  third.  The 
stems  are  also  glossy.  P.  aurea  forms  a  hand- 
some clump,  12  to  15  feet  high.  It  may  be 
distinguished  from  other  kinds  by  the  nodes 
at  the  base  of  the  stem  being  arranged  very 
closely  together.  P.  fastuosa  is  the  most 
dignified  of  all  the  hardy  kinds,  for  its  tall, 
stately  branches  rise  to  a  height  of  20  feet 
or  more  and  assume  a  somewhat  columnar 
habit.  The  leaves  are  large,  dark  green,  and 
handsome,  and  they  keep  their  colour  better 
in  spring  than  those  of  other  kinds.  It  is  a 


native  of  Japan.  P.  flexuosa  grows  12  to 
15  feet  high,  and  is  noticeable  by  reason 
of  its  elegant  outline.  For  general  pur- 
poses P.  Henonis  is  one  of  the  best  kinds. 
It  is  of  ornamental  appearance,  of  vigorous 
constitution,  and  sometimes  grows  18  feet 
high.  P.  nigra  is  an  elegant  kind  with 
dark-coloured  stems.  It  and  its  varieties 
Boryana  and  punctata  are  excellent  plants. 
P.  Quilioi,  a  Japanese  species,  is  less 
generally  useful  than  some  of  the  other 
kinds,  but  its  variety  Castillonis  must  be 
considered  as  a  really  good  Bamboo.  Of 
vigorous  growth,  it  attains  a  height  of  15 
feet.  A  peculiarity  of  this  variety  is  the 
curious  bright  green  mark  which  occurs 
on  the  flattened  parts  of  the  stems,  the 
remainder  being  golden.  P.  viridi-glauces- 
cens  is  another  free-growing,  vigorous  species 
from  China.  It  is  very  hardy  and  has  long 
been  an  occupant  of  our  gardens. 

Bambusa. — Little  need  be  said  of  the  Bam- 
busas.  for  there  are  few  species,  and  those  are 
less  generally  useful  than  the  kinds  already 
mentioned.  B.  tessellata,  a  native  of  China 
and  Japan,  is  the  largest -leaved  of  all  the 
hardy  Bamboos,  for  the  leaves  are  frequently 
13  inches  long  and  4  inches  wide.  It  is  not 
an  imposing  plant,  however,  and  scarcely 
exceeds  3  feet  in  height. 


Acantholimon    (Prickly    Thrift)    is    a 

low-growing,  tufted  plant,  a  native  of  the 
Orient  and  Asia  Minor.  It  is  essentially 
a  plant  for  the  rockery,  and  should  be  planted 
in  light  soil  in  sunny  positions,  where  its 
evergreen  leaves  and  compact  tufts  will  be 
as  attractive  in  winter  as  its  Thrift-like 
flowers  are  in  summer.  Propagation  may 
be  carried  on  by  means  of  seeds  or  cuttings. 
A.  glumaceum  and  A.  venustum  each  grow 
about  6  inches  high  and  produce  rose- 
coloured  flowers  in  summer,  whilst  A. 
Kotschzi,  about  the  same  height,  bears 
statue-like  inflorescences  of  white  flowers. 

Acanthus  consists  chiefly  of  plants  of 
herbaceous  habit,  suitable  for  borders  in 
this  country,  but  at  least  one  kind  of  shrubby 
habit  requires  warm  house  culture.  The 
herbaceous  kinds  are  characterised  by  long, 
ornamental  leaves,  with  deeply  lobed  margins, 


and  they  bear  tall,  strong,  upright  spikes  of 
white  or  white  and  pink  or  purplish  flowers. 
They  are  excellent  for  massing  in  irregular- 
shaped  groups  in  the  wider  parts  of  the  garden 
in  addition  to  being  useful  border  plants. 
They  are  increased  by  division  of  the  clumps 
and  give  the  best  results  when  planted  in 
deep,  rich,  loamy  soil.  A.  candelabrus,  A. 
hirsutus,  A.  longifolius,  A.  mollis  and  A. 
spinosus  should  all  be  grown.  A.  montanus 
is  the  best  known  of  the  tender  kinds  ;  it 
is  usually  grown  as  a  hothouse  plant,  and  is 
increased  by  cuttings  in  spring,  placed  in  a 
warm  propagating  case.  A  compost  of 
3  parts  loam  to  1  part  of  leaf-mould  and  |  a 
part  each  of  well-rotted  manure  and  sand 
suits.  The  flowers  are  rose-coloured  and 
borne  during  summer.  Bear's  Breach  and 
Bear's  Foot  are  common  names  applied  to 
the  Acanthuses  in  Europe  and  the  Orient. 
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A  group  of  green  and  coloured  Cypresses. 


(Conifers 


THE  cone-bearing  trees,  or  Conifers, 
thrive  most  satisfactorily  in  a  pure 
atmosphere  and  in  moist  but 
moderately  well-drained  soil.  They  give 
excellent  results  in  many  parts  of  Scotland 
and  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  plant- 
ing in  the  western  counties  of  England 
and  in  Ireland.  In  addition,  they  thrive, 
or  some  sorts  thrive,  in  almost  any  part  of 
England,  except  where  the  atmosphere  is 
poisoned  by  smoke  and  chemical  fumes. 
Some  kinds  thrive  at  a  considerable  elevation 
and  are  noticed  in  better  health  when  growing 
between  800  and  1.200  feet  above  sea  level 
in  Scotland  than  when  planted  at  sea  level 
in  the  south  of  England.  Most  Conifers  are 
evergreen,  but  there  are  a  few  deciduous,  or 
leaf-losing.  In  the  following  notes  attention 
is  directed  to  a  selection  of  the  best  kinds. 


Abies  (Fir). — This  genus  is  made  up  of 
trees  which  are  known  under  the  common 
name  of  Fir,  or  Silver  Fir.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished from  Picea,  which  is  closely 
allied,  by  their  flat  leaves  and  upright 
cones,  the  latter  falling  to  pieces  soon  after 
they  attain  maturity.  The  Piceas,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  usually  sharp,  needle-like 
leaves,  and  pendulous  cones  which  do 
not  break  up  when  ripe.  The  Abies 
are  distributed  through  Europe,  China, 
Japan  and  N.  America.  A  few  useful  ones 
are  :  A.  pectinata,  the  common  Silver  Fir  of 
European  forests ;  A.  brachyphylla  and 
A.  Mariesii,  from  Japan ;  A.  concolor, 
A.  nobilis,  A.  grandis  and  A.  Lowiana,  from 
Western  N.  America  ;  A.  numidica,  a  native 
of  Algeria ;  and  A.  Pinsapo,  which  is  found 
wild  in  the  mountains  of  Southern  Spain. 
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Araucaria  imbricata  (Monkey  Puzzle 
or  Chili  Pine)  is  well  known  by  reason  of 
its  formal  habit  and  spiny  leaves.  It  gives 
the  best  results  in  moist,  well-drained  soil. 


Wellingtonia  gigantea. 

Gedrus  (Cedar).— The  famous  Cedar  of 
Lebanon,  Cedrus  Libani,  is  very  decorative 
when  mature,  its  flat  tabular  crown  sur- 
mounting a  stately  trunk  and  branch  system. 
But  for  general  planting  C.  atlantica  and  its 
variety  glauca  are  perhaps  better  adapted, 
for  their  outline  in  a  young  state  is  infinitely 
more  pleasing  than  that  of  C.  Libani.  The 
Deodar,  C.  Deodara,  a  native  of  the  Hima- 
layas, is  rather  more  tender  than  the  others, 
but  is  well  suited  for  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  country. 

Cephalotaxus  is  a  group  of  evergreen 
shrubs  of  Yew-like  appearance,  but  the 
leaves  are  longer  and  brighter  coloured  than 
those  of  the  Yew.  They  are  Chinese  and 
Japanese  plants,  and  grow  from  4  to  12  feet 
high  and  as  far  through.  The  chief  sorts 


are  drupacea,  Fortuni,  and  pedunculata.  A 
variety  of  the  latter,  called  fastigiata,  is  of 
similar  habit  to  the  Irish  Yew. 

Cryptomeria  japonica  (Japanese 
Cedar). — This  is  a  large-growing  Japanese 
tree,  commonly  called  the  Japanese  Cedar  on 
account  of  its  fragrant  wood.  It  has  several 
varieties,  of  which  the  most  distinct  is 
elegans.  This  is  quite  different  in  general 
appearance  from  the  type,  and  it  bears  much 
longer  and  softer  leaves,  which  turn  from 
green  to  brown  in  autumn  and  from  brown 
to  green  in  spring. 

Cupressus  (Cypress). — These  are 
divided  into  two  distinct  groups,  one  group 
being  typified  by  the  well-known  C.  law- 
soniana,  and  the  second  by  C.  macrocarpa, 
which  is  so  common  in  the  gardens  of  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall.  The  lawsoniana  group  is 
the  hardiest,  and  the  following  is  a  selection  : 
C.  lawsoniana,  the  Lawson  Cypress,  is  a 
large-growing  tree,  native  of  N.  California 
and  Oregon.  It  is  of  pyramidal  outline  and 
is  furnished  with  branches  from  base  to 
summit.  It  has  many  varieties,  which  differ 
from  the  type  in  habit  or  colour  of  foliage. 
A  few  of  the  best  are  erecta  viridis,  green- 
leaved,  of  stiff,  erect  habit ;  aurea  and 
lutea,  with  golden  leaves ;  Silver  Queen, 
with  silvery  foliage  ;  intertexta.  filiformis  and 
gracilis  pendula,  with  secondary  pendent 
branchlets ;  and  compacta  and  nana,  of  dwarf 
habit.  C.  nootkatensis  is  a  vigorous  tree 
from  Oregon  and  British  Columbia  ;  it  is 
often  called  Thujopsis  borealis  in  gardens, 
and  is  surpassed  in  general  beauty  by  its 
variety  pendula.  C.  pisifera  is  sometimes 
called  Retinospora  pisifera.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  mountains  of  Japan  and  offers  several 
very  showy  varieties.  The  most  distinct 
are  plumosa  aurea,  argentea  and  flavescens, 
all  very  pretty,  whilst  another  decorative 
kind  is  C.  p.  squarrosa.  C.  obtusa  is  another 
Japanese  kind  sometimes  referred  to  as 
Retinospora.  It  forms  a  large-sized  timber 
tree  in  Japan,  and  in  this  country  a  small 
decorative  tree.  There  are  a  number  of 
curious  and  showy  varieties,  of  which  aurea, 
Crippsii  and  gracilis  aurea  are  grown  for 
their  golden  leaves ;  and  filicoides,  lycopo- 
dioides,  nana  and  tetragona  aurea  for  their 
curious  branch  arrangements.  The  other 
group  is  made  up  of  the  true  Cypresses,  of 
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which  C.   macrocarpa,   C.  lusitanica  and  C. 
sempervirens  are  good  examples. 

Ginkgo  biloba  (Maidenhair  Tree)  is 
one  of  the  deciduous  Conifers.  It  forms  a 
large  and  imposing  tree,  and  creates  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  interest  by  reason  of 
its  curious,  flattened,  fan-shaped  leaves, 
resembling  gigantic  pinnules  of  Maidenhair 
Ferns. 

Juniperus  (Juniper). — The  Junipers  are 
represented  in  the  British  Isles  by  the 
common  Juniper 
communis,  which 
is  found  through- 
out the  country, 
but  more  p  a  r  - 
ticularly  on  high 
land  in  Scotland, 
and  by  the  com- 
mon  Savin  (J. 
Sabina).  In  other  {  : 
countries ,  however , 
various  Junipers 
attain  tree-like  di- 
mensions, and  the 
wood  is  of  con- 
siderable value  for 
the  manufacture 
of  pencils.  A  few 
distinct  sorts  are 
Chinensis,  excelsa , 
phoenicea,  and 
virginiana.  As  a 
rule  the  Junipers 
thrive  on  chalky 
soil. 

Larix  (Larch). 
— The  Larches 
consist  of  a  num- 
ber of  deciduous 
trees,  of  which  the 
Common  Larch, 
europaea,  is  the 
best  known ;  it  is 
widely  grown  for 
the  sake  of  its 
timber.  During 
the  last  twenty 
years  the  Japan- 
ese Larch,  Kaemp- 
feri,  has  also  been 
largely  planted.  L. 
occidental]  s,  from 


N.  America,  is  another  valuable  timber  tree. 
The  Larches  generally  thrive  more  satis- 
factorily on  high,  well-drained  ground  than 
at  a  low  elevation.  They  must  not  upon 
any  account  be  planted  on  wet,  cold  land. 

Libocedrus  decurrens  (White  Cedar) 
is  the  White  Cedar  of  California.  In  this 
country  it  forms  a  stately  tree  of  narrow 
columnar  outline,  clothed  with  rich,  dark- 
green  leaves. 

Picea  (Spruce). — The  various  species  of 


A  splendid  Cypress  for  small  gardens  (Cupressus  erecta  viridis). 
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this  group  are  recognised  under  the  name  of 
Spruce.  P.  excelsa,  a  native  of  Northern 
and  Central  Europe,  is  the  tree  from  which  the 
white  deal  timber  of  commerce  is  procured. 
It  thrives  throughout  the  British  Isles  and 
gives  good  results  on  wet  ground.  But 
for  cold,  boggy  land  its  value  is  surpassed 
by  that  of  P.  sitchensis,  from  Western  N. 
America  ;  there  are  few  more  satisfactory 
trees  than  this  for  wet  land  at  a  high  alti- 


A  variegated  Cedar  (Cedrus  Deodara  albo-spica). 


tude.  P.  orientalis  is  the  Oriental  Spruce,  a 
tree  with  smaller  leaves  than  P.  excelsa.  P. 
pungens  and  its  variety  glauca  are  two 
decorative  N.  American  Spruces,  and  P. 
Morinda  is  a  handsome  tree  from  the  Hima- 
layas, of  peculiar  value  by  reason  of  its  long, 
drooping  branchlets. 

Pinus  (Pine). — The  Pines  are  chiefly 
timber  trees,  though  a  few  kinds  are  of 
shrubby  habit.  They  are  widely  distributed 
through  Europe  and  N.  America,  and  are 
found  in  Asia  from  the  Himalayas  to  Siberia, 
and  in  Japan.  As  a  rule  they  thrive  on  poor, 
sandy  soil,  and  several  are  valuable  for 
reclaiming  sandy  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea,  and  also  for  covering  bare  land  at 
a  considerable  elevation.  The  commonest 
European  tree  is  P.  sylvestris,  the  Scotch 
Pine.  It  is  found  wild  throughout  Northern 


and  Central  Europe  and  in  Siberia.  The 
remains  of  several  natural  forests  are  still 
to  be  found  in  Scotland.  The  Pines  may  be 
placed  in  several  distinct  groups  according 
to  the  leaf  arrangement.  One  set  is  identified 
by  its  leaves  being  borne  in  pairs,  another 
set  by  the  leaves  appearing  in  bundles  of 
three  each,  whilst  in  the  case  of  a  third  set 
the  leaves  appear  in  bundles  of  five.  In  one 
instance,  P.  monophylla,  the  leaves  appear 
singly.  In  addition 
to  P.  sylvestris, 
the  following 
European  Pines 
are  worthy  of 
note :  P.  Pinaster, 
P.  Laricio  and  its 
variety  nigricans, 
P.  Cembra,  P. 
Pinea  and  P.  hale- 
pensis.  P.  Pin- 
aster is  often  used 
in  France  for 
reclaiming  sandy 
wastes  near  the 
sea.  and  P.  Laricio 
and  variety 
nigricans,  the 
Corsican  and 
Austrian  Pines 
respectively,  are 
used  for  the  same 
purpose  in  this 
country.  In  fact 

the  Austrian  Pine  ia  one  of  the  best 
shelter  trees  known.  P.  Cembra  is  a  five- 
leaved  Pine  of  dense,  pyramidal  habit,  and 
P.  Pinea,  the  Stone  or  Parasol  Pine  of  the 
Mediterranean  region,  is  of  decorative  ap- 
pearance by  reason  of  its  short  trunk  and 
wide,  flat  head,  P.  insignis,  from  California, 
is  an  excellent,  fast-growing  tree,  suitable  for 
planting  in  exposed  places  about  the  south 
and  west  coast ;  whilst  a  very  beautiful  Pine 
is  met  with  in  the  glaucous-leaved  P.  excelsa, 
a  five-leaved  sort  from  the  Himalayas.  Other 
five-leaved  Pines  of  distinct  merit  are  P. 
Armandi,  P.  Ayacahuite,  P.  lambertiana. 
and  P.  Strobus.  Amongst  other  Pines,  P. 
ponderosa,  P.  Coulteri,  P.  Thunbergii,  P. 
muricata,  P.  montana  and  P.  bungeana  are 
worth  consideration. 
Prumnopitys  elegans  is  a  Yew-like  bush 


The  Italian  Cypress  (Cupressus  sempervirens)  in  a  garden  in  Somerset. 
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or  small  tree  with  bright  green  leaves.  It  is  a 
native  of  Chili  and  forms  a  decorative  plant. 

Pseudolarix  Kaempferi.  —  This  is  a 
deciduous  Chinese  tree,  closely  allied  to  the 
Larches.  It,  however,  differs  by  reason  of 
its  larger  leaves  and  cones.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  Golden  Larch  on  account  of  the 
brilliant  golden  tint  assumed  by  the  leaves 
in  autumn. 

Pseudotsuga  Douglasii  (Douglas  Fir). 
— The  common  name  of  Douglas  Fir  has 
been  applied  to  this  Western  N.  American 
tree.  In  N.  America  it  grows  to  an  enormous 


A  remarkable  arch  of  Yew. 

size  and  is  one  of  the  principal  timber  trees. 
It  is  grown  both  as  an  ornamental  tree  and 
a  timber  tree  in  this  country,  and  is  a  success 
in  both  capacities.  There  are  glaucous  and 
green-leaved  forms,  the  latter  being  con- 
sidered the  best  for  forest  planting. 

Sciadopitys  verticillata  (Umbrella 
Pine),  a  native  of  Japan,  is  grown  for 
decorative  purposes  in  this  country.  It 
forms  a  good  isolated  specimen,  but  must 
be  given  a  sheltered  position. 

Sequoia  (Red  Wood)  is  an  interesting 
group  as  it  contains  but  two  species,  which 
are,  however,  the  two  largest-growing  Coni- 
fers known.  They  are  natives  of  California 
and  hardy  in  this  country  ;  they  have  been 
in  cultivation  for  considerably  less  than  a 
century,  but  numerous  specimens  are  to  be 


found  between  80  and  100  feet  in  height. 
The  species  are  S.  gigantea  and  S.  semper- 
virens,  the  latter  being  the  more  ornamental 
tree.  A  moist,  mild  climate  with  moist  but 
well-drained  soil  provide  ideal  conditions. 

Taxodium  distichum  (Deciduous 
Cypress)  is  a  large-growing  tree  from  the 
Southern  United  States.  It  may  be  planted 
in  wet  ground  about  the  margin  of  a  lake 
or  stream,  where  its  pyramidal  habit  and 
light  green  foliage  in  summer  make  it  very 
effective.  The  leaves  turn  to  a  beautiful 
brown  shade  before  they  fall. 

Taxus     (Common 
Yew). — Taxus     baccata 
is     a    well-known     tree 
throughout     the    British 
Isles.      A    great      many 
varieties  have  originated, 
those  with  golden  foliage 
being  most  effective.      A 
form    of    stiff,    fastigiate 
habit  is  also  known  ;  this 
is  called  the  Irish  Yew  or 
fastigiata.     Good  golden- 
leaved    kinds    are    aurea. 
variegata,       Dovastoni 
aurea,  variegata,  elegant- 
issima,    fastigiata    aurea. 
Thuya      (Arbor- 
Vitae).— The    Thuyas 
contain    the  trees  which 
are     commonly      called 
Arbor- Vitae.      They    are 
of  decorative  appearance, 
and  one  or  two  are  important  foresb  trees. 
T.    orientalis    is    a    native    of    China    and 
Japan ;     T.    dolabrata   and   T.    japonica,  of 
Japan  ;    T.  plicata,  or  T.  gigantea,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,   of  Western  N.   America; 
and  T.  occidentalis,  of  Eastern  N.  America. 
T.    orientalis   has   produced   a   great    many 
varieties,  of  which  those  with  golden  foliage 
are  the  most  showy.     T.  plicata  is  the  best 
for  general  planting,  and  T.  dolabrata  forms 
a  choice  lawn  tree. 

Tsuga  (Hemlock  Spruce).— The  vari- 
ous Hemlock  Spruces  are  included  here. 
The  best  for  general  planting  is  T.  merten- 
siana,  from  Western  N.  America,  whilst  the 
Himalayan  T.  brunoniana  and  the  California!! 
T.  pattoniana  are  charming  trees  for  mild 
counties. 
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Round    the   Year   in    the   Garden;   What   to   do 
early    in    December 


AMONG    THE    FLOWERS 

CLEMATIS  should  not  be  planted 
in  a  careless  manner  or  the  results 
will  probably  be  anything  but  satis- 
factory. When  the  sites  have  been  selected, 
dig  deep  and  wide  holes,  and  in  filling  in 
use  plenty  of  rotted  manure.  If  the  soil 
is  poor  it  will  be  best  to  discard  it  and 
obtain  good,  loam  in  its  stead.  As  the 
plants  are  sent  in  pots  it  is  always 
possible  to  await  the  arrival  of  suitable 
weather  before  proceeding  to  plant  them. 

Planting. — The  work  of  planting  her- 
baceous perennials  and  deciduous  shrubs  is 
usually  continued  throughout  the  winter, 
when  the  weather  is  mild  and  the  soil  work- 
able. Do  not  transplant  evergreens  now, 
however,  but  leave  them  until  April.  In 
planting  from  pots  always  loosen  the  outside 
roots. 

Shrubberies. — These  are  too  often  ne- 
glected in  small  gardens,  but  they  need  over- 
looking at  least  once  a  year.  First  remove 
all  dead  and  dying  branches,  and  thin  out 
those  remaining  as  may  be  necessary.  This 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  pruning,  which 
must  be  performed  at  different  times  accord- 
ing to  the  species  and  varieties,  especially  as 
regards  flowering  shrubs. 

Herbaceous  Border  Plans. — It  is  often 
very  difficult  to  discover  the  exact  where- 
abouts of  many  plants  of  the  herbaceous 
borders  during  the  winter  months,  and  as 
this  is  the  time  when  digging  and  planting 
goes  on  damage  may  easily  be  done.  Many 
people  object  to  the  appearance  of  dozens 
of  labels  or  sticks  in  the  borders,  and  such 
are  advised  to  draw  up  plans  of  the  borders, 
indicating  the  exact  positions  of  all  the 
plants. 

Protecting  Roses. —  In  most  gardens 
Tea  and  China  Roses  need  protection,  and 
in  some  districts  other  kinds  as  well.  The 
method  usually  adopted  in  the  case  of  bush 
Roses  is  to  heap  up  soil  or  ashes  around  the 
stems  of  the  plants.  Thus,  even  if  all  top 
growth  is  killed  by  severe  weather,  6  inches 


or  so  at  the  base  is  saved,  and  the  buds  from 
this  part  burst  readily  in  spring.  Standards 
are  best  protected  by  placing  bracken  or 
straw  among  the  branches  on  the  approach 
of  frost. 

Stakes. — The  stakes  used  for  supporting 
Roses,  shrubs,  young  trees,  etc.,  should  be 
examined  now,  and  those  that  are  obviously 
too  weak  to  last  another  season  must  be 
replaced  by  new  ones. 

IN   THE  GREENHOUSE 

Ferns. — Maidenhair  Ferns  are  often  cut 
down  at  this  season  and  given  less  water 
for  a  couple  of  months  from  now.  This 
gives  them  a  rest,  after  which  they  grow 
strongly.  Beware,  however,  of  letting  the 
soil  become  dust-dry. 

Bedding  Geraniums.— These  need  com- 
paratively little  water  at  this  period ;  if 
moistened  frequently  they  will  decay  whole- 
sale. A  high  shelf  is  a  good  position  for 
wintering  them.  Any  cuttings  that  have 
decayed  and  all  yellow  leaves  should  be 
removed. 

Temperature. — During  the  winter  the 
temperature  of  all  glasshouses  ought  to  be 
lower  than  at  any  time  throughout  the  year. 
Amateurs  are  often  inclined  to  disregard  this, 
and  try  to  maintain  an  almost  impossible 
temperature  by  hard  stoking,  but  such  a 
practice  is  highly  detrimental.  In  the 
ordinary  greenhouse  no  harm  results  if  the 
thermometer  falls  to  40  degrees  in  frosty 
weather. 

Frozen  Plants. — While  frost  prevails 
pot  plants  should  be  kept  rather  dry  at  the 
roots  ;  sheets  of  newspaper  spread  over  the 
plants  near  the  glass  will  provide  considerable 
protection.  Should  a  plant  get  caught, 
however,  it  can  generally  be  thawed  success- 
fully by  syringing  it  with  cold  water,  and 
keeping  it  shaded  in  a  cool  position.  When 
frozen  plants  are  placed  against  the  hot- 
water  pipes  they  are  quickly  ruined. 
.  Washing  Glass. — It  is  important  to  allow 
all  the  light  possible  to  reach  the  plants  at 
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this  season  when  the  days  are  so  short.  In 
or  near  towns  and  smoky  districts  it  is 
necessary  to  wash  the  outside  of  the  glass 
at  intervals  to  remove  the  sooty  deposit 
that  lodges  there  during  damp  weather. 

Sponging  Palms,  etc. — Foliage  plants 
such  as  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  etc., 
quickly  become  dirty,  especially  after  being 
used  in  the  house,  and  this  is  not  conducive 
to  good  health.  The  leaves  are  easily  cleaned 
by  being  sponged  with  warm  soapy  water. 
If  scale  or  other  pests  are  present  some 
approved  insecticide  should  be  added  to 
the  water.  After  sponging,  syringe  the 
plants  with  tepid  soft  water  to  remove  any 
deposit  from  the  foliage. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN 
American  Blight. — When  the  trees  in 
garden  or  orchard  are  covered  with  white 
patches  of  a  woolly  appearance,  it  is  a  sure 
indication  that  American  blight  is  present. 
A  good  deal  may  be  done  just  now  to  combat 
this  pest  by  painting  the  affected  parts  with 
paraffin.  In  trees  which  are  cankered,  the 
damaged  parts  are  usually  badly  infested, 
and  loose  bark  should  be  removed  and  burnt. 
Repeat  the  painting  once  or  twice,  if  possible, 
so  that  the  pest  may  at  least  be  kept  in 
check. 

Pruning. — The  annual  winter  pruning  of 
fruit  trees  and  bushes  may  now  be  com- 
menced, and  should  be  persisted  in  during 
favourable  weather ;  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary colder  weather  is  usually  experienced, 
which  renders  the  work  less  pleasant.  The 
actual  work  in  pruning  various  fruits  is 
difficult  to  describe  plainly,  and  one  prac- 
tical demonstration  will  do  more  than  much 
reading  on  the  subject,  but  unfortunately 
this  is  not  always  possible.  But  a  good  deal 
can  be  learnt  by  close  and  constant  observa- 
tion of  the  trees,  as  regards  their  habit  of 
growth  and  manner  of  fruiting. 

Fruit  Trees  in  the  Open. — Bush,  pyra- 
mid, and  espalier  fruit  trees  in  the  open 
garden  may  be  treated  first.  Where  further 
extension  is  desired  the  leading  shoots  may 
be  left  from  6  inches  to  1  foot  in  length, 
the  former  length  if  they  are  rather  weak, 
and  the  latter  if  strong.  Cut  close  to  buds 
pointing  either  outward  or  upward,  trim 
all  smaller  side  shoots  back  to  two  buds 


from  the  base.  If  the  trees  have  filled  their 
allotted  space  all  growths  may  be  cut  to 
two  or  three  buds  to  induce  the  formation 
of  fruiting  spurs. 

Orchard  Trees. — These  are  usually 
standards,  and  there  is  a  general  idea  that 
such  trees  require  no  pruning.  While  they 
do  not  need  cutting  hard  back  every  year, 
they  need  attention  in  the  matter  of  removing 
dead  wood,  and  thinning  the  growths,  and  if 
the  trees  have  been  neglected  for  some  years 
this  is  no  light  task.  In  thinning  remove 
those  branches  that  cross  one  another  first, 
and  then  the  weakest  of  those  remaining. 
When  branches  have  to  be  cut  out  with  a 
saw  make  the  surface  smooth  with  a  sharp 
knife,  thus  assisting  quick  healing. 

THE    KITCHEN   GARDEN 

Root  Crops. — If  Artichokes  and  Parsnips 
are  left  in  the  ground  during  the  winter — 
where  they  keep  in  better  condition  than 
if  lifted  and  stored — it  is  necessary  always 
to  have  sufficient  roots  available  to  supply 
the  demand  should  frost  render  digging 
impossible  for  a  time.  The  practice  of 
leaving  Jerusalem  Artichokes  in  the  same 
plot  to  grow  year  after  year,  digging  only 
those  needed  for  use,  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

Parsley. — In  cold  localities  it  is  worth 
while  giving  Parsley  protection  during  the 
winter,  otherwise,  where  the  demand  is 
continual,  the  supply  will  be  very  short 
after  severe  weather.  A  sowing  is  usually 
made  in  June  for  winter  picking,  and  if  a 
frame  can  be  placed  over  the  bed,  plenty 
will  be  available  during  the  next  three 
months.  On  a  smaller  scale  handlights  or 
cloches  are  serviceable. 

Celery. — Protect  the  rows  of  Celery, 
especially  the  white  varieties,  which  are  less 
hardy  than  the  red,  if  severe  frost  sets  in. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  covering  with 
straw,  bracken,  or  similar  material,  which 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  milder  con- 
ditions prevail. 

Forcing. — Continue  to  lift  roots  of  Rhu- 
barb and  Seakale,  and  place  them  in  pots 
or  boxes  of  soil  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  The 
roots  will  start  into  growth  quite  readily  in 
the  garden  now,  if  covered  with  pots  and 
leaves  and  fresh  manure. 
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Evergreens 


EVERGREENS  play  a  very  important 
part  in  the  adornment  of  the  garden, 
for  during  winter  they  relieve  what 
would  otherwise  be,  in  many  instances,  a 
dreary  landscape.  They  are,  however,  less 
suitable  for  planting  in  smoky  manu- 
facturing districts  than  leaf -losing  kinds, 
for,  whilst  the  latter  throw  off  their  leaves, 
and  with  them  much  dirt,  once  a  year, 
the  leaves  of  evergreens  continue,  for 
sometimes  several  years,  collecting  dirt 
and  becoming  only  too  often  deplorable 
objects.  When  evergreens  must  be  planted 
near  large  towns  it  is  advisable  to  select 
kinds  with  glossy  leaves  rather  than  those 
with  dull  leaves,  as  the  dirt  is  more  easily 
removed  from  the  former  by  rain. 

Taken  on  the  whole,  evergreens  are  more 
fastidious  regarding  root  disturbance  than 
deciduous  shrubs,  and  whereas  the  latter 
may  be  transplanted  at  almost  any  time, 
when  the  weather  is  open,  between  early 
October  and  mid-March,  there  are  certain 
kinds  of  evergreens  which  may  only  be 
transplanted  successfully  during  late  April 
and  early  May,  or  during  late  August  and 
September.  Even  then  it  is  not  advisable 
to  injure  the  roots  much  or  to  transplant 
large  specimens  unless  a  large  ball  of  soil 
can  be  moved  attached  to  the  roots.  Coni- 
ferous trees  are  not  included  in  this  chapter, 
as  they  are  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

Arbutus  (Strawberry  Tree).— A.  Unedo 
is  a  well-known  shrub  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  In  Ireland,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Killarney,  it  grows  wild  in  the  woods,  and 
attains  the  dimensions  of  a  small  tree,  but 
in  most  gardens  it  is  frequently  seen  as  a 
bush  12  to  18  feet  high  and  almost  as  far 
through.  The  ovate  leaves  are  showy,  whilst 
the  cream  or  reddish  flowers,  according  to 
variety,  are  very  attractive  during  Septem- 
ber and  October.  The  fruits  are  round  and 
covered  with  short,  flesh}'  spines.  They  are 
orange-scarlet  when  ripe,  which  is  about 
twelve  months  after  the  appearance  of  the 
flowers.  Soil  free  from  lime  suits  it,  and 
propagation  is  usually  by  seeds  or  layers. 
Other  useful  sorts  are  A.  Andrachne  and 


A.  Menziesii,  the    former    from  the  Levant 
and  the  latter  from  California.     They  possess 
the  peculiarity  of  shedding  their  bark  each 
year. 

Aucuba  japonica  is  well  known  by  reason 
of  its  golden  variegated-leaved  forms,  but 
it  is  rather  over-planted,  and  its  repetition 
becomes  tiring.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the 
most  useful  evergreens  we  possess  for  plant- 
ing beneath  the  shade  of  trees,  and  it  gives 
good  results  in  both  town  and  country. 
Male  and  female  flowers  appear  on  different 
plants,  and  it  is  necessary  to  grow  both 
together  in  order  to  procure  a  crop  of  red 
berries  which  are  very  showy  during  winter. 
For  general  planting  the  varieties  with  green 
leaves  are  to  be  encouraged.  Cuttings  may 
be  rooted  quite  easily  if  inserted  in  light 
soil  in  a  warm  frame  in  late  summer.  Any 
kind  of  garden  soil  suits,  and  fairly  hard 
pruning  may  be  given  when  necessary. 

Berberis  (Barberry). — There  are  numer- 
ous kinds  of  evergreen  Berberis,  the  majority 
of  which  are  of  decorative  value.  B.  steno- 
phylla  is  not  only  one  of  the  best  of  all 
evergreen  shrubs,  but  also  one  of  the  best 
flowering  shrubs.  Growing  from  8  to  10 
feet  high,  it  forms  a  spreading  but  shapely 
bush,  with  graceful  branches  clothed  with 
small  green  leaves,  and  bearing  during  May 
a  rich  profusion  of  golden,  fragrant  blossoms. 

B.  Darwinii,  from  Chile,  of  stiffer  habit,  is 
another    useful,    free-flowering    shrub    with 
golden  blossoms.     B.   Hookeri,  from  China 
and  the  Himalayas,  is  a  good  evergreen,  grow- 
ing from  2  to  3  feet  high,  whilst  a  pretty 
little  new  evergreen  is  found  in  B.  candidula. 
B.  Aquifolium  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
the    Mahonia    section.     It    thrives    both    in 
shade  and  sun,  and  during  winter  the  leaves 
very   often    assume     rich    bronze    and    red 
shades.     Although  it  sometimes  grows  6  feet 
or  more  high,  it  may  be  kept  to  a  height  of 
1  foot  or  1^  feet  by  repeated  pruning  during 
summer.      B.   japonica  and   B.   wallichiana 
are  noted  for  their  long,  handsome,  pinnate 
leaves.     Both    are    difficult    to    transplant. 
Neither  B.  stenophylla  nor  B.  Darwinii  re- 
quire any  regular  pruning. 
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Buxus  sempervirens  (Common  Box) 

is  a  very  good  evergreen,  particularly  for  the 
wilder  parts  of  the  garden.  The  variety  with 
pendulous  branches  is  the  most  useful  of 
the  many  forms.  B.  balearica  is  a  large- 
leaved  sort  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Black  Sea  ;  it  looks  very  distinct  amongst 
other  evergreens.  The  Boxes  may  be  planted 
almost  anywhere,  as  they  thrive  under  many 
conditions  and  in  a  wide  variety  of  soils. 

Camellia  japonica  (Camellia)  and  its 
varieties  are  hardier  than  many  people 
suppose,  and  there  are  numerous  parts  of 
the  south  and  west  counties  where  they 
grow  into  large  bushes  and  flower  profusely 
out-of-doors.  Well-drained  loamy  soil  con- 
taining a  little  peat  suits  them  well.  No 
regular  pruning  is  necessary,  but  a  branch 
here  and  there  may  be  removed  occasion- 
ally to  help  in  shaping  the  plant. 

Castanopsis  chrysophylla  (Golden- 
leaved  Chestnut)  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
and  interesting  tree  from  California  which 
is  often  spoken  of  as  the  Golden-leaved 
Chestnut  on  account  of  its  fruits  and  seeds 
being  similar  in  appearance  and  taste  to 
those  of  the  Sweet  Chestnut,  and  by  reason 
of  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  being  golden 
in  colour.  In  many  respects  the  leaves 
resemble  those  of  the  common  Evergreen 
Oak,  but  their  golden  reverse  is  a  good  dis- 
tinguishing feature.  Although  a  tree  in  its 
native  haunts,  it  often  assumes  bush  form 
here.  Loamy,  well-drained  soil  is  necessary, 
and  it  should  not  be  planted  in  cold  places. 

Choisya  ternata  (Mexican  Orange 
Blossom)  is  a  useful  Mexican  shrub  ;  the 
fragrance  of  its  white  blossoms  is  some- 
what like  that  of  the  Orange.  The  bright 
green  leaves  are  three-parted  and  produced 
in  profusion,  amongst  which  the  flowers 
appear  during  May  and  June.  It  may  be 
grown  as  a  bush  in  the  open  in  the  south 
and  against  a  wall  farther  north.  Cuttings 
root  readily  in  summer,  and  any  good  garden 
soil  suits.  No  regular  pruning  is  necessary. 

Cistus  (Rock  Rose)  and  Helianthe- 
mum  (Sun  Rose)  may  well  be  grouped 
together,  for  both  require  the  same  treat- 
ment and  are  closely  related.  The  various 
species  are  excellent  for  clothing  hot  dry 
banks,  and  are  also  useful  for  planting  on 
walls  and  rock  gardens.  C.  laurifolius  is 


the  hardiest,  and  forms  a  bush  6  feet  high. 
It  bears  large  white  flowers  during  May, 
June  and  July.  Other  good  kinds  to  grow 
are  C.  corbariensis,  1  to  2  feet,  white  ;  C. 
crispus,  2  feet,  rose  ;  C.  hirsutus,  1  to  2  feet, 
white  ;  C.  ladaniferus,  2  to  3  feet,  white,  with 
a  reddish-brown  blotch  at  the  base  of  each 
petal ;  C.  Monspeliensis,  1  to  2  feet,  white  ; 
C.  Loretii,  white,  with  a  reddish-brown  blotch 
at  the  base  of  each  petal,  grows  3  to  4  feet 
high.  Helianthemum  vulgare  is  the  com- 
monest of  the  Sun  Roses.  It  is  found  wild 
in  many  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  often 
amongst  short  grass  overlying  rock.  Its 
yellow  flowers  are  conspicuous  throughout 
summer.  There  are  many  varieties,  which 
differ  from  one  another  chiefly  by  the  colour 
of  the  flowers.  Fireball,  red ;  Magenta 
Queen,  magenta  ;  Venustum,  scarlet ;  Rose 
Queen,  rose  ;  Sudbury  Gem,  crimson  ;  ocu- 
latum,  white  ;  croceum,  yellow ;  album 
plenum,  double  white.  In  most  cases  there 
are  double  and  single-flowered  forms  of  each 
kind.  Other  good  species  are  H.  alyssoides, 
formosum,  ocymoides,  and  polifolium. 

Cotoneaster  (Rock  Spray). — Several  of 
the  Cotoneasters  are  well  worth  growing  on 
account  of  their  evergreen  foliage.  A  few 
good  ones  are  C.  buxifolia,  C.  thymifolia,  C. 
microphylla  and  its  variety  glacialis.  The 
former  grows  into  a  large-spreading  bush 
8  to  12  feet  high,  and  the  latter  rarely  exceed 
2  feet  in  the  open,  but  ascend  walls  to  a 
height  of  15  or  18  feet. 

Elaeagnus. — Several  sorts  of  Elaeagnus 
are  of  distinctly  ornamental  appearance. 
E.  macrophj'lla,  a  native  of  Japan  and 
Formosa,  forms  a  bush  5  or  6  feet  high,  with 
broadly  oval  silvery  leaves,  and  bears  cream- 
coloured  fragrant  flowers  during  winter. 
E.  pungens,  from  China  and  Japan,  grows 
15  feet  high,  with  a  wide  spread.  Its  green 
oblong  leaves  are  very  distinct,  but  its  golden 
variegated  varieties,  aurea,  aureopicta, 
Simonii  and  tricolor  are  more  useful.  All 
keep  their  colour  well,  and  if  planted  in 
loamy  soil  make  rapid  growth.  They  are 
increased  by  cuttings,  and  require  a  little 
pruning  to  keep  the  bushes  in  shape. 

Escallonia  macrantha  is  the  most  gener- 
ally useful  of  the  evergreen  Escallonias.  It 
is  well  adapted  for  planting  in  the  open  in 
the  southern  counties  and  for  placing  against 
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walls  in  colder  districts.  As  it  stands  sea 
air  well  it  is  often  used  in  seaside  gardens. 
The  flowers  are  bright  red,  and  are  borne 
from  July  onwards.  Other  good  kinds  are 
E.  Monte vidensis,  E.  floribunda,  and  E.  rubra. 
Cuttings  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  closed 
frame  root  readily  during  summer.  Ordinary 
garden  soil  is  suitable,  and  although  no 
regular  pruning  is  necessary,  they  may  be 


exceeding  1  foot  in  height,  is  very  useful 
for  clothing  ground  beneath  trees  where 
grass  will  not  grow.  It  has  a  silver  varie- 
gated variety  which  is  quite  as  useful.  Both 
may  also  be  used  as  an  edging  to  borders, 
for  they  stand  hard  clipping  with  shears 
quite  well.  Propagation  is  by  division,  and 
ordinary  garden  soil  suits. 
Hedera  Helix  (Common  Ivy)  is  an  ex- 


Camellia  bush  out-of-doors  near  Exeter. 


pruned  quite  hard  if  the  grower  so  wishes. 

Eucryphia  cordifolia  is  a  pretty,  white- 
flowered  Chilian  shrub,  only  suitable  for  the 
southern  counties.  The  better-known  E. 
pinnatifolia  from  the  same  country  is  hardier, 
but  is  only  evergreen  in  the  mildest  parts  of 
Britain.  Forming  a  shapely  bush  10  to  18 
feet  high,  it  bears  its  large  white  flowers 
freely  in  July  and  August.  Both  plants  re- 
quire warm,  well-drained,  loamy  soil  to  which 
a  little  peat  has  been  added.  They  do  not 
need  regular  pruning,  and  are  most  satis- 
factory when  propagated  from  seeds. 

Euonymus  radicans,  a  dwarf  plant  rarely 
57 


ceptionally  useful  plant.  Its  climbing  forms 
are  excellent  for  covering  walls  or  tree 
stumps,  whilst  the  commoner  sorts  form 
good  carpets  beneath  trees  where  grass  will 
not  grow.  The  Irish  Ivy,  Hedera  Helix 
canariensis,  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
plants  for  covering  walls,  and  gives  really 
good  results  even  in  towns.  The  leaves  must, 
however,  be  cut  hard  back  to  the  wall  each 
year.  Like  the  Holly,  the  Ivy  has  developed 
many  varieties,  which  differ  to  an  extra- 
ordinary extent  from  the  type,  both  in  size, 
shape,  and  colour  of  leaves.  Good  varieties 
are  :  Algeriensis,  Amurensis,  dentata,  and 
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gigantea,  with  large  leaves  ;  crenata,  dentata, 
digitata,  gracilis  and  pedata,  with  small 
finely-lobed  leaves  ;  atropurpurea  and  nigra, 
with  dark-coloured  foliage  ;  chrysocarpa, 
chrysomela,  and  chrysophylla,  with  golden 
leaves ;  and  hybrida  marginata,  marginata 
major,  and  Crippsii,  with  silver  variegated 
leaves.  The  climbing  or  trailing  Ivies  are, 
however,  only  juvenile  forms,  for  at  maturity, 
or  when  the  plants  reach  the  tops  of  their 
supports,  the  branches  assume  a  bush-like 


A  berried  shoot  of  Pernettya. 


character  and  produce  flowers  and  fruits. 
This  character  has  been  taken  advantage  of 
by  horticulturists,  and  by  propagating  from 
such  branches  the  so-called  tree  Ivy  has 
been  perpetuated.  Now  it  is  possible  to 
procure  small  bushes  with  green  or  gold  or 
silver  variegated  leaves,  and  such  plants 
are  very  popular  for  beds  and  shrubberies. 
They  may  be  ordered  under  the  names  of 
gold,  silver,  or  green  tree  Ivies.  As  a  rule, 
the  trailing  forms  are  increased  by  cuttings, 
and  the  bush  or  tree  varieties  by  cuttings 
also,  but  more  frequently  by  grafting  upon 
rooted  cuttings  of  the  common  Irish  Ivy. 

Helianthemum  (Sun  Rose).  (See  under 
"  Cistus.") 

Ilex  (Holly)  is  an  important  genus,  in- 
somuch that  it  includes  the  Common  Holly, 


Ilex  aquifolium,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
the  most  beautiful  and  most  useful  of  native 
evergreen  trees,  if  we  except  the  Scots  Pine. 
Its  glossy  green  leaves  and  showy  red 
berries  are  familiar  objects  everywhere,  but 
are  never  more  beautiful  than  when  the 
trees  are  growing  naturally  in  woodland. 
Sometimes  it  is  found  as  a  tree  upwards  of 
50  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  of  considerable 
size,  but  more  often  it  is  of  bushy  habit  and 
between  20  and  30  feet  high.  Male  and 
female  flowers  appear  on  different  plants, 
therefore  some  trees  besr  fruits  and  others 
none.  During  the  many  years  in  which  it 
has  been  grown  in  British  gardens  a  great 
many  varieties  have  occurred,  the  most 
distinct  of  which  have  been  given  varietal 
names.  These  differ  either  in  size  and  shape 
of  foliage,  the  spiny  nature  of  the  leaves, 
colour  of  fruit,  or  colour  of  foliage.  In  the 
latter  case  there  are  many  with  very  pretty 
gold  and  silver  variegated  leaves.  Good  ones 
for  general  planting  are  :  Golden  Queen, 
Golden  Milkmaid,  and  aurea  marginata, 
variegated  yellow ;  Silver  Queen,  Hands- 
worth  Silver,  and  elegans  ;  silver  variegated  ; 
camelliaefolia,  large  dark  leaves  ;  Donning  - 
tonensis,  narrow  dark  leaves,  scotica,  spine- 
less leaves ;  angustifolia,  small  leaves ;  and 
myrtifolia,  small  leaves  and  bushy  habit. 
Then  there  are  the  large-leaved  hybrid 
Hollies,  such  as  altaclarensis,  Shepherdii, 
Mundyi  and  nigrescens,  all  of  which  form 
handsome  specimens.  I.  opaca,  the  Ameri- 
can Holly,  is  another  useful  evergreen,  as 
is  also  I.  cornuta,  a  curious  plant  from  China. 
I.  dipyrena,  a  large-growing  kind  from  the 
Himalayas,  may  be  planted  in  the  warmer 
counties,  whilst  the  dwarf-growing,  small- 
leaved  I.  crenata,  a  Japanese  shrub,  is  suit- 
able for  beds  on  lawns.  I.  Pernyi  is  a  new 
Holly  from  China  which  is  likely  to  become 
very  popular. 

Kalmia  latifolia  is  an  attractive  shrub. 
It  forms  a  large  bush  4  to  8  feet  high  and  of 
similar  width.  The  dark  green  oval  leaves 
are  2  to  3  inches  long,  and  serve  as  a  con- 
trast to  the  heads  of  white,  pink-tinged 
flowers  which  appear  in  June.  K.  angusti- 
folia is  a  small  bushy  shrub  1  to  2  feet 
high ;  it  bears  rose-coloured  flowers.  The 
Kalmias  like  a  moist,  peaty  soil,  which  is 
well  drained. 
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Laurus  nobilis  (Bay  Tree)  is  far  more 
suitable  for  the  southern  counties  than  for 
the  north.  In  the  milder  counties  it  forms 
a  tree  30  to  40  feet  high,  but  more  frequently 
it  is  seen  as  a  bush.  Its  fragrant  Laurel- 
like  leaves  are  its  chief  asset.  There  is  a 
small-leaved  variety  called  angustifolia. 

Ligustrum  (Privet). — The  Privet  family 
offers  a  number  of  useful  evergreens.  In 
most  places  the  common  Oval-leaved  Privet 
is  perfectly  hardy,  as  also  is  the  golden- 
leaved  variety.  Then  we  have  L.  japonicum, 
a  Chinese  and  Japanese  shrub  growing  4  or 
5  feet  high  and  bearing  upright  panicles  of 
white  flowers  during  July  ;  its  variety  coria- 
ceum,  which  is  dwarf er  and  more  compact 
than  the  type  ;  also  L.  lucidum,  an  upright- 
growing  Chinese  shrub  which  attains  a  height 
of  15  feet  or  more,  and  bears  panicles  of 
white  flowers  freely  during  August.  The 
Privets  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  and 
are  easily  increased  by  means  of  cuttings 
in  July. 

Osmanthus  illicifolius  is  a  useful  ever- 
green, with  Holly-like  leaves,  which  grows  to 
a  height  of  6  or  8  feet,  forming  a  shapely 
bush.  In  the  juvenile  state  bushes  bear 
spiny  leaves,  but  as  they  advance  in  years 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  leaves  to  appear 
without  spines  ;  and  old  plants,  usually 
with  many  spineless  leaves,  bear  small 
fragrant  white  flowers  freely  during  late 
autumn.  There  are  varieties  with  silver  and 
golden  variegated  leaves,  but  the  most  dis- 
tinct variety  is  purpureus,  with  purple  foliage. 
All  the  Osmanthuses  thrive  in  light,  well- 
drained,  loamy  soil. 

Pernettya  mucronata. — This  member  of 
the  Erica  family  is  a  native  of  the  Magel- 
lanic  region,  and  distinct  by  reason  of  its 
small,  dark  green,  finely-toothed  leaves, 
small  white  bell-shaped  flowers,  which 
appear  in  May,  and  handsome  fruits,  which 
ripen  in  September  and  remain  until  dis- 
coloured by  frost.  The  fruits  are  usually 
some  shade  of  red,  but  varieties  with  purple, 
pink,  lilac,  and  white  fruits  may  be  pro- 
cured. It  grows  about  2  feet  high,  spreads 
by  suckers  from  the  rootstock,  requires  soil 
free  from  lime,  no  regular  pruning,  and  is 
increased  by  division,  cuttings  and  seeds. 

Phillyraea  is  a  family  closely  allied  to  the 
Privet.  It  includes  several  sorts  which  form 


handsome  and  useful  evergreens.  P.  decora, 
a  native  of  Lazistan,  grows  4  or  5  feet  high 
and  bears  ovate  leaves  3  to  4  inches  long 
and  white  flowers  from  the  leaf  axils.  P. 
angustifolia  and  its  variety  rosmarinifolia  are 
narrow-leaved  kinds  which  grow  into  wide- 
spreading  bushes  5  to  8  feet  high,  and  lati- 
folia  and  media  grow  to  a  height  of  15  feet 
or  more,  and  form  shapely  bushes  10  or  12 
feet  through.  All  three  are  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean region.  The  Phillyraeas  thrive  in 
ordinary  garden  soil,  are  propagated  from 
cuttings,  and  may  be  pruned  hard  back  when 
outgrowing  their  positions. 

Pieris. — Pieris  japonica  and  floribunda 
are  commonly  met  with,  the  stronger-growing 
P.  formosa  being  more  tender,  and  suitable 
only  to  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country. 
All  bear  white  flowers,  the  two  former  in 
April,  and  the  last-named  during  May  or 
June.  They  require  peaty  soil. 

Primus  Laurocerasus  (Common  Laurel) 
has  been  so  widely  planted  in  the  past,  and 
so  much  abused  by  improper  cultivation, 
that  people  are  now  chary  of  planting  it, 
but  if  it  is  allowed  to  grow  freely  and  attain 
its  natural  shape  and  proportions,  it  forms 
an  exceedingly  handsome  bush.  Growing 
to  a  height  of  from  12  to  18  feet,  it  covers 
a  space  of  ground  with  a  diameter  of  20  or 
25  feet,  and  keeps  shapely  without  regular 
pruning.  Good  varieties  are  Otinii,  camel - 
liaefolia,  colchica,  and  Versaillensis.  Cuttings 
root  quite  readily  in  a  cold  frame. 

Prunus  lusitanica  (Portugal  Laurel) 
also  gives  good  results  when  allowed  to  grow 
quite  freely.  It  is  a  somewhat  difficult  shrub 
to  transplant,  and  people  would  do  well  to 
purchase  small  plants  with  short  branches 
rather  than  large  ones  with  very  vigorous 
shoots.  As  a  rule,  the  former  have  the 
better  root  system. 

Pyracantha  coccinea  (Fire  Thorn),  or 
Crataegus  Pyracantha,  as  it  is  often  called, 
is  a  handsome  Southern  European  Thorn 
with  evergreen  foliage.  It  is  frequently  used 
as  a  wall  plant  for  the  sake  of  its  white 
flowers  in  May  and  scarlet  fruits  later  in  the 
year.  It  also  thrives  well  in  the  open  ground, 
forming  a  bush  10  to  18  feet  high  and  as 
far  through.  Grown  in  the  open,  it  flowers 
and  fruits  quite  as  freely  as  when  planted 
against  a  wall.  The  variety  Lalandi  bears 
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larger  fruits  than  the  type.  P.  angustifolia 
is  a  new  Chinese  sort  which  is  sometimes 
met  with  as  Cotoneaster  angustifolia.  Its 
narrow  leaves  have  often  a  greyish  hue.  It 
is  less  hardy  than  the  other  species.  The 
fruits  are  orange-coloured,  and  ripen  in 
autumn.  The  Pyracantha  succeeds  in 
ordinary  garden  soil,  and  may  be  increased 
by  means  of  cuttings,  layers  or  seeds. 

Quercus    Ilex    (Holm    or   Evergreen 
Oak)  is  the  most  useful  large-growing  ever- 


phillyraeoides  is  a  useful  Evergreen  Oak 
from  Japan.  In  this  country  it  takes  the 
form  of  a  large  bush,  and  is  useful  for  a 
lawn  specimen.  Q.  cuspidata  and  Q.  acuta 
are  other  Japanese  evergreens.  They  form 
bushes  in  this  country,  and  are  conspicuous 
by  reason  of  their  long,  more  or  less  ovate 
leaves.  All  the  Oaks  like  good,  deep  soil. 

Veronica. — The  numerous  shrubby  speci- 
mens of  New  Zealand  Veronica  are  excellent 
for  the  extreme  south  and  west,  but  they 
are  not  hardy  enough 
for  general  cultiva- 
tion. The  hardiest  of 
all  is  V.  Traversii, 
which  may  be  grown 
throughout  the 
Midlands.  It  forms  a 
shapely  bush  4  to  5 
feet  high,  with  small 
bright  green  leaves, 
and  bears  spikes  of 
white,  lilac -tinged 
flowers  in  May.  Little 


An  ancient  Evergreen   Oak. 

green  outside  the  Coniferae.  A  native  of 
the  Mediterranean  region,  it  is  perfectly  at 
home  in  the  Midlands  and  south  of  England, 
whilst  it  also  thrives  in  some  parts  of  the 
north.  Under  certain  conditions  it  may  be 
met  with  as  a  tall  tree  with  a  trunk  20  feet 
high  and  a  moderately  small  head  of  branches, 
but  more  often  the  trunk  is  short  and  the 
head  wide  and  spreading.  It  is  excellent  for 
planting  to  block  out  unsightly  objects,  for 
although  of  slower  growth  than  the  Pines, 
its  leafage  is  denser  and  the  branch  system 
is  retained  very  much  later  in  life.  As  it 
transplants  badly  it  should  be  placed  in  a 
permanent  position  whilst  very  young.  It 
is  quite  amenable  to  pruning,  and  forms  a 
good  hedge  plant  in  the  south.  Quercus 


priming  is  necessary 
save  the  removal  of 
the  dead  flower-heads. 
V.  speciosa  is  the 
most  useful  of  the 
more  tender  strong- 
growing  kinds.  In 
,';  !  h'vonslihv.  Cornwall. 
etc.,  it  forms  a  bush 
,,,.;:;•  ji  4  to  (i  feet  high  and 
as  far  through.  There 
are  many  varieties 

bearing  purple,  red,  pink  or  white  flowers. 
Amongst  other  kinds,  V.  salicifolia,  buxifolia, 
and  cupressoides,  are  all  worth  attention. 

Viburnum. — The  most  useful  evergreen  in 
this  group  is  V.  Tinus,  the  Laurustinus.  a 
large  bush  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
region.  It  is  well  known  by  reason  of  its 
waxy-white  flowers  which  appear  in  flat 
heads  during  winter  and  spring.  It  grows  in 
ordinary  garden  soil,  and  may  be  planted 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 
V.  rhytidophyllum  is  a  new  kind  from  China. 
It  is  chiefly  remarkable  by  reason  of  its  strap- 
shaped  leaves,  which  are  often  9  inches  long, 
deeply  wrinkled  above  and  densely  woolly 
beneath.  The  flowers  are  cream-coloured, 
and  at  their  best  in  May. 
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Hardy   Flowering    Shrubs 


IN  the  following  notes  plants  of  strictly 
climbing  habit  have  been  excluded,  as 
they  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  this 
work,  and  a  limited  number  of  the  more 
useful  shrubs  are  described  in  preference 
to  an  exhaustive  list  including  many  which 
are  hardly  worth  consideration  except  in 
scientific  collections.  The  majority  of 
evergreens  are  dealt  with  elsewhere,  but 
for  convenience  sake  a  few  are  included 
in  the  following  pages.  In  order  that 
intending  planters  may  quickly  ascertain 
the  season  when  each  shrub  blossoms, 
or  is  at  its  best,  they  are  grouped  accord- 
ing to  their  seasons.  The  periods  of 
flowering  apply  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  advance 
the  season  a  little  for  the  south-west  coun- 
ties and  retard  it  by  two  or  three  weeks 
for  the  north. 

FLOWERING    IN    DECEMBER,   JANUARY, 
AND    FEBRUARY 

Ghimonanthus  fragrans  (Winter 
Sweet)  is  a  Chinese  and  Japanese  shrub.  Al- 
though a  bush  by  nature,  it  is  often  planted 
against  walls.  Mature  plants  are  6  to  8  feet 
high,  and  during  the  first  two  months  of  the 
year  bear  pale  yellow  fragrant  flowers  freely. 
A  variety  known  as  grandiflorus  bears  larger 
flowers  than  the  type,  and  they  are  golden 
in  colour.  It  is,  however,  more  tender  than 
the  parent,  and  gives  the  best  results  when 
planted  against  a  south  or  west  wall.  A  few 
flowering  branches  of  either  plant  placed  in 
a  room  are  very  pleasant.  Loamy  soil 
forms  a  suitable  rooting  medium,  and  bush 
plants  require  no  regular  pruning.  Those 
grown  against  walls  should  be  spurred  back 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over. 

Gornus  Mas  (Cornelian  Cherry). — 
This  forms  a  large  bush  from  8  to  20"  feet 
high,  and  bears  small  yellow  blossoms  freely 
during  February.  It  thrives  in  quite  poor 
soil,  and  needs  no  regular  pruning. 

Daphne  Mezereum  (Mezereon)  is  a 
handsome  shrub  2  to  3  feet  high,  which 
bears  an  abundance  of  fragrant  red  flowers 
in  February.  It  is  sometimes  found  wild 


in  the  British  Isles,  especially  where  the  soil 
is  moderately  moist  and  of  a  chalky  char- 
acter. The  variety  grandiflora  bears  even 
larger  and  showier  flowers  than  the  type, 
whilst  it  blossoms  a  month  earlier.  There 
is  also  a  variety  alba,  of  distinct  merit, 
which  is  recognised  by  its  white  blooms. 
Later  in  the  year  the  two  former  bear  bright 
red  and  the  latter  one  yellow  berries.  They 
are  usually  increased  by  seeds  and  require 
no  pruning. 

Hamamelis  mollis  (Witch  Hazel)  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  this  family.  A 
native  of  China,  it  there  grows  to  a  height 
of  30  feet.  Here  we  regard  it  as  a  medium- 
sized  bush.  Its  large,  broadly-oval,  hairy 
leaves  are  easily  distinguishable  amongst 
other  kinds,  whilst  its  golden  Primrose- 
scented  flowers  differ  from  those  of  other 
Witch  Hazels  by  having  flat,  strap-shaped 
petals  with  hooked  ends,  instead  of  the 
more  familiar  twisted,  spidery-looking  petals 
of  other  sorts.  It  may  be  at  its  best  at 
Christmas,  but  is  sometimes  a  week  or  two 
later.  H.  arborea  is  another  showy  kind. 
It  is  native  of  Japan,  and  forms  a  tall,  loose 
shrub  or  small  tree,  which  produces  golden 
blossoms  towards  the  end  of  January. 
H.  japonica  grows  into  a  more  shapely  bush 
than  the  last,  but  scarcely  flowers  so  freely, 
whereas  its  variety  Zuccariniana  is  worth 
attention  by  reason  of  its  lemon-coloured 
blossoms  which  appear  with  considerable 
freedom.  The  different  kinds  of  Hamamelis 
thrive  in  light,  loamy  soil,  and  are  partial 
to  a  little  peat  placed  about  the  roots.  They 
are  increased  by  grafting  upon  stocks  of 
H.  virginica,  and  require  no  regular  pruning. 

Lonicera  Standishii  and  L.  fragrant- 
issima  (Bush  Honeysuckles)  produce  fra- 
grant cream  and  white  flowers  respectively 
during  January  and  February.  Although 
sometimes  grown  against  walls,  good  results 
are  usually  obtained  from  shrubbery-grown 
plants.  Loamy  soil  is  required,  and  there 
is  no  necessity  for  regular  pruning. 

Rhododendron  dauricum  is  a  semi- 
evergreen  which  blossoms  from  December 
to  February. 
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FLOWERING    IN    MARCH,    APRIL    AND 
MAY 

Amelanchier  (June-berry). — The  best 
known  tree  in  this  family  is  the  June-berry 
(A.  Canadensis).  Forming  a  round-headed 
tree  15  to  25  feet  high,  it  is  very  conspicuous 
in  April  by  reason  of  its  covering  of  snow- 
white  flowers,  and  in  autumn  by  reason  of 
the  pretty  scarlet  and  gold  tints  of  its  leaves. 
The  variety  oblongifolia  is  of  dwarf  habit. 
Growing  about  5  or  6  feet  high,  it  spreads 
by  underground  stems  and  forms  a  pretty 
specimen  bed.  The  white  flowers  open 
towards  the  end  of  April.  An  effective 
picture  is  formed  by  carpeting  the  ground 
beneath  its  branches  with  Muscari  Heav- 
enly Blue,  for  the  flowers  of  both  are  open 
at  the  same  time.  The  Amelanchiers  require 
loamy  soil  and  give  little  cultural  trouble. 

Azalea.  (See  "  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas.") 

Berberis  (Barberry). — April  and  May 
find  many  kinds  of  Barberry  in  flower,  but 
the  best  are  included  in  the  chapter  on 
"  Evergreens."  Good  deciduous  specimens, 
however,  are  vulgaris,  Thunbergi,  concinna, 
and  Wilsonae. 

Gydonia  (Quince)  is  well  represented 
throughout  the  country  by  C.  japonica, 
which  is  such  a  familiar  figure  on  cottage 
and  other  walls.  Its  rich  red  flowers  are 
very  showy,  and  its  green  fruits  may  be 
used  for  jelly  in  the  same  way  as  the  common 
Quince.  It  has  many  varieties  with  white, 
pink,  red,  or  striped  flowers.  In  the  south 
it  may  be  grown  as  a  bush  in  the  open  ground 
or  as  a  hedge  plant.  The  best  results  from 
wall  plants  are  obtained  by  keeping  the 
branches  shortened  back  well,  plants  in 
the  open,  however,  require  no  regular 
pruning.  C.  Maulei  is  a  dwarf  Japanese 
plant  with  brick-red  flowers  and  deliciously 
scented  yellow  fruits.  Its  varieties  superba, 
atrosanguinea  and  Leichtlini  have  very  rich 
crimson  flowers.  The  common  Quince,  C. 
vulgaris  is  more  often  planted  in  the  orchard 
than  in  the  pleasure  ground,  although  its 
pretty  flowers  and  large  fruits  have  a  decora- 
tive appearance  at  the  back  of  a  shrubbery. 

Gytisus  (Broom). — Early  May  witnesses 
the  flowering  of  the  earliest  of  the  Brooms, 
whilst  before  the  end  of  the  month  many 
sorts  are  in  full  flower.  The  Brooms  are 


excellent  flowering  shrubs,  for  they  thrive 
almost  anywhere,  even  where  the  soil  is  of 
an  inferior  quality,  and,  providing  a  few 
details  of  culture  are  observed,  they  give 
little  trouble.  One  point  to  remember  is 
that  the  majority  of  kinds  may  be  trans- 
planted successfully  whilst  quite  small,  and 
another  is  that  it  is  never  safe  to  prune 
into  wood  which  is  more  than  two  years 
old.  The  best  plan  to  follow  is  to  plant  them 
in  permanent  positions  when  not  more  than 
two  years  old,  and  to  keep  them  cut  back 
after  flowering  almost  to  the  base  of  the 
previous  year's  wood  for  the  first  four  or 
five  years.  Comparatively  young  plants  are 
always  more  satisfactory  than  older  ones, 
and  when  any  show  signs  of  deterioration 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  destroy  them  and  begin 
again  with  young  stock.  C.  praecox,  a 
large-growing  bush  with  cream-coloured 
flowers,  is  the  first  to  blossom.  It  is  followed 
by  the  Common  Broom,  C.  scoparius,  which 
is  a  familiar  object  on  railway  banks,  hills, 
and  commons  throughout  the  country,  its 
golden  blossoms  being  even  more  conspicuous 
than  those  of  the  Gorse.  The  varieties 
andreanus,  with  gold  and  brownish-red 
flowers,  and  sulphureus,  with  sulphur-coloured 
blooms,  and  pendulus,  of  scandent  habit, 
are  very  pleasing.  C.  albus,  the  Portuguese 
Broom,  is  another  pretty,  tall-growing  kind ; 
its  countless  white  flowers  make  it  most 
attractive.  C.  Ardoini  is  a  dwarf-growing 
golden-flowered  plant  from  the  Maritime 
Alps  ;  scarcely  attaining  a  height  of  6  inches, 
it  is  seen  in  May  as  a  carpet  of  gold. 

Several  very  useful  natural  hybrids  have 
been  raised  from  its  seeds,  the  golden- 
flowered  Beanii  and  the  cream-coloured 
Kewensis  being  the  best.  They  are  low- 
growing  plants,  and  with  their  parent  are 
suitable  for  the  rockery  or  for  a  groundwork 
for  beds  of  taller  shrubs.  C.  Dallimorei  is  a 
comparatively  new  plant.  Of  hybrid  parent- 
age, it  grows  as  large  as  the  common  Broom, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  reddish-purple 
flowers.  C.  purpureus  and  C.  versicolor 
differ  from  other  kinds  by  producing  new 
shoots  from  the  rootstock  each  year.  They, 
too,  may  be  treated  differently  from  other 
sorts,  for  the  old  shoots  may  be  cut  out  each 
year  to  encourage  the  development  of  strong 
young  growths. 
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Other  useful  kinds  are  C.  purgans,  C. 
leucanthus,  and  C.  biflorus.  Many  of  the 
Cytisuses  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  young  shoots  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  a 
closed  but  cold  frame  in  August,  or  they  may 
be  grafted  upon  roots  of  the  Laburnum. 
The  true  species  are,  however,  most  satis- 
factory when  grown  from  seeds. 

Erinacea  pungens  is  a  charming  little 
shrub  from  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  and 
North-West  Africa.  It  grows  but  a  few 
inches  high,  has  stunted  spiny  branches, 
and  produces  showy  violet-coloured  Pea- 
shaped  flowers.  The  rockery  affords  the 
best  position  for  its  culture. 

Exochorda. — Two  are  suitable  for  garden 
decoration,  E.  grandiflora,  from  China,  and 
E.  Alberti,  a  native  of  Turkestan.  Both  are 
vigorous  shrubs,  the  former  attaining  a 
height  of  12  or  15  feet  and  the  latter  a  height 
of  7  or  8  feet.  Both  produce  racemes  of 
showy  white  flowers  during  late  May  and 
early  June.  Good  loamy  soil  is  necessary, 
and  no  regular  pruning  is  required.  Pro- 
pagation may  be  by  cuttings  during  summer, 
or  by  seeds. 

Forsythia  suspensa  (Golden  Bell). — 
A  Chinese  shrub,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
spring-flowering  section  to  attract  attention. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  at  its  best  from  the  end  of 
March  to  the  third  week  in  April,  during 
which  time  the  branches  are  wreathed  with 
showy  bell-shaped  blossoms.  It  is  grown 
in  a  variety  of  ways  :  as  a  climber  against 
wall  or  trellis,  over  another  shrub,  or  in 
beds  as  a  tall  upright  bush.  To  secure  the 
latter  effect  it  is  necessary  to  prime  the 
branches  back  to  within  two  or  three  buds 
of  their  base  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over. 
Plants  grown  against  walls  or  trellises  must 
be  treated  in  the  same  way.  No  subsequent 
pruning  must,  however,  be  given.  Rich 
loamy  soil  is  essential  to  success,  and  a 
surface  dressing  of  manure  occasionally  is 
attended  by  increased  vigour.  F.  virid- 
issima  is  a  bushy  plant,  3  to  5  feet  high, 
which  blooms  a  fortnight  later  than  the 
foregoing  ;  it  also  flowers  freely,  and  is  of 
Chinese  origin.  F.  intermedia,  a  hybrid 
between  the  two  last-named,  attains  a  height 
of  8  or  9  feet ;  the  yellow  flowers  are  borne 
freely  in  April.  Neither  of  the  two  latter 
sorts  requires  any  regular  pruning,  whilst 


all  three  kinds  may  be  increased  quite  easily 
by  means  of  soft  cuttings  inserted  in  a  close 
frame  in  June.  F.  europaea.  a  comparatively 
new  plant  from  Albania,  is  not  worthy  of 
general  attention. 

Fothergilla  Gardeni  is  a  low-growing, 
white-flowered  bush  from  North  America 
belonging  to  the  Hamamelis  family.  It  is, 
however,  surpassed  in  usefulness  by  the 
newer  F.  major  from  the  same  country. 
This  one  grows  quite  3  feet  high,  and  bears 
its  white  flowers  freely.  The  leaves  turn 
to  a  golden  hue  before  they  fall.  Propagation 
is  by  cuttings,  and  light  loamy  soil  con- 
taining a  little  peat  forms  the  most  satis- 
factory rooting  medium.  Regular  pruning 
is  not  necessary. 

Genista  is  a  closely  allied  family  to 
Cytisus,  and  its  species  are  often  referred 
to  as  Brooms  likewise.  Good,  early-flowering 
ones  are  G.  hispanica,  sometimes  called  the 
Spanish  Gorse ;  G.  pilosa,  a  dwarf -growing 
European  plant  with  golden  flowers ;  G. 
sagittalis,  a  kind  peculiar  by  reason  of  its 
dwarf,  habit  and  winged  stems  ;  G.  dalmatica, 
a  miniature  Spanish  Gorse,  very  beautiful 
when  covered  with  its  golden  flowers,  and 
fitted  for  rockery  planting ;  and  G.  radiata, 
a  European  plant  growing  1£  feet  or  so  high. 
They  require  similar  cultural  conditions  to 
the  Cytisus. 

Kerria  japonica  (Jew's  Mallow)  is 
a  yellow-flowered  Chinese  and  Japanese 
shrub,  growing  3  to  4  feet  high.  It  has  a 
variety  with  silver  variegated  leaves,  and 
another  with  double  flowers.  The  last- 
named  is  the  best  known,  and  is  common  in 
cottage  gardens  throughout  the  country. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  by  planting 
it  in  loam,  and  by  cutting  some  of  the  old 
wood  away  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fade. 
Cuttings  root  quite  easily  during  summer. 

Lonicera  (Honeysuckle).  —  The  Loni- 
ceras  are  divided  into  two  groups  according 
to  habit  of  growth,  one  group  possessing  the 
familiar  climbing  branches  of  the  common 
Honeysuckle,  the  branches  of  the  other 
being  more  rigid  and  forming  themselves 
into  dense  bushes.  Many  of  the  bushy 
kinds  blossom  during  May.  Some  of  the 
best  are  L.  tatarica,  with  small  white  or 
rose-flushed  fragrant  flowers  ;  L.  Maacki, 
a  vigorous  bush  with  white  blossoms  ;  L. 
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involucrata  has  long  tubular  golden  flowers 
with  red  calyx  lobes  (the  calyx  lobes 
remain  after  the  fall  of  the  corolla  until  the 
black  fruits  are  ripe)  ;  L.  syringantha,  an 
elegant  shrub  with  tiny  leaves  and  pretty 
lilac  flowers ;  and  L.  Xylosteum,  a  vigor- 
ous bush  bearing  small  yellowish  blossoms, 
followed  by  red  fruits. 

Magnolia  introduces  an  important  family 
of  flowering  shrubs  and  trees.  The  smaller 
trees  are  included  here  amongst  the  shrubby 
sorts.  M.  stellata,  a  native  of  Japan,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  early-flowering 
shrubs.  Its  blossoms  expand  during  April, 
unfortunately  rather  early,  and  they  are 
sometimes  injured  by  late  frosts.  Forming 
a  bush  at  least  12  feet  high,  and  6  to  10  feet 
in  diameter,  its  leafless  branches  are,  during 
the  flowering  period,  hidden  beneath  a 
wealth  of  glistening  white,  star-shaped 
blossoms,  each  one  of  which  is  about  3  inches 
in  diameter.  In  addition  to  the  type  there 
is  a  variety  with  rose-coloured  blooms. 
M.  conspicua,  a  Chinese  species  which  is 
sometimes  called  the  Yulan,  grows  into  a 
small  tree,  sometimes  30  feet  or  more  in 
height.  There  are  numerous  fine  examples 
in  the  vicinity  of  London ,  notable  ones  being 
found  in  such  old  gardens  as  Syon  House, 
Gunnersbury  House,  and  Kew.  Late  March 
and  early  April  sees  these  specimens  masses 
of  pure  white  fragrant  flowers,  the  in- 
dividual blossoms  being  more  or  less  cup- 
shaped  and  composed  of  thick,  fleshy  petals. 
M.  obovata  is  a  purple-flowered  bush  which 
blossoms  during  April  and  May.  Its  chief 
value  lies  in  the  fact  of  its  having  been  used 
with  the  last-named  by  the  florist  ;  a  set  of 
very  beautiful  and  floriferous  hybrids  being 
the  result. 

The  best-known  of  these  is  soulangeana, 
a  strong  -  growing  kind  whose  large  white 
flowers  are  deeply  flushed,  particularly  on 
the  under  surface,  with  rose  or  rosy-purple. 
Other  good  ones  are  superba,  Xorbertii,  and 
Alexandrina.  M.  Lennei  is  another '  fine 
hybrid  which  is  said  to  owe  its  existence 
to  the  same  parentage,  although  this  is 
doubtful.  Its  large  and  shapely  flowers 
are  made  up  of  large,  wide  petals  of  great 
substance  ;  the  inner  side  is  white,  stained 
with  pink,  and  the  outer  side  bright  red  or 
reddish-purple.  A  very  graceful  specimen  is 


M.  rustica,  which  is  said  to  be  a  seedling 
from  M.  Lennei.  The  two  last-named  are 
amongst  the  handsomest  of  all  Magnolias. 
Both  form  good-sized  bushes.  M.  salicifolia 
is  a  new  one  from  China.  Its  fragrant  white 
flowers  are  reminiscent  of  those  of  M.  stellata, 
but  both  growth  and  foliage  are  quite  dis- 


A  shrubby  Potentil  (Potentilla  frulicosa). 

tinct.  M.  Campbellii  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all,  and  travellers  affirm  that  it 
is  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  of  Himalayan 
trees.  It  may  only  be  grown  in  the  southern 
counties,  and  very  few  gardens  include 
specimens  of  flowering  age.  The  blossoms 
are  often  9  to  12  inches  across,  and  the  outer 
sides  of  the  broad  fleshy  petals  are  of  a  rich 
red  tint. 

Magnolias,  as  a  rule,  thrive  most  satisfac- 
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torily  in  well-drained  loamy  soil  to  which 
a  little  peat  has  been  added.  They  object 
to  frequent  root  disturbance,  and  are  rather 
averse  to  pruning,  therefore  permanent 
positions  should  be  provided  when  the  plants 
are  first  put  out  and  pruning  should  be 
limited  to  keeping  them  in  shape.  Pro- 
pagation is  effected  by  means  of  seeds  and 
layers.  The  latter  often  take  two  years  to 
root. 

Potentilla  fruticosa,  a  yellow-flowered 
European  shrub  growing  from  1-J  to  3  feet 
high,  is  useful  for  shrubberies  or  beds  on 
account  of  its  long  flowering  period,  for 
blossoms  are  to  be  found  from  the  end  of 
May  until  late  autumn.  It  succeeds  in  any 
kind  of  loamy  soil,  and  is  increased  by  means 
of  seeds.  Another  useful  kind  is  the  white- 
flowered  P.  salesoviana. 

Prunus  (Almond,  Cherry,  Peach, 
Plum). — Although  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  family  are  strictly  small  trees  there 
are  several  of  shrubby  habit.  Of  these  P.  nana 
is  one  of  the  earliest  to  bloom.  Belonging 
to  the  Almond  section  of  the  family,  it  may 
aptly  be  described  as  a  miniature  represent- 
ative of  the  common  Almond.  It  grows  about 
3  feet  high  and  bears  pink  or  rose-coloured 
flowers,  each  one  of  which  is  J  to  1  inch  across, 
freely  during  April.  Except  by  layering  it 
is  difficult  to  propagate.  The  common  name 
of  Russian  or  Crimean  Almond  indicates  its 
native  country.  P.  triloba,  a  bushy  Apricot 
from  China,  is  another  showy  shrub,  although 
its  double-flowered  variety  is  decidedly  more 
attractive  and  useful.  The  latter  bush 
bears  flowers  1  inch  or  so  across,  which  are 
of  a  peculiarly  attractive  shade  of  pink. 
It  blooms  in  April,  and  is  used  both  for  beds 
and  for  planting  against  walls.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  by  cutting  the  branches 
back  to  within  a  few  buds  of  the  base  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  are  over,  for  the  blossoms 
appear  from  almost  every  bud  of  the  previous 
year's  shoots,  and  when  hard  cutting  is 
practised  such  shoots  often  attain  a  length 
of  2  or  2|  feet.  Another  Apricot  which 
has  attracted  attention  of  late  years  is  P. 
tomentosa  from  China  and  Japan.  Forming 
a  bush  4  to  8  feet  high  and  10  or  12  feet 
across,  it  bears  delicate  white,  rose-flushed 
flowers  freely  during  late  March  and  early 
April.  The  petals  are,  however,  delicate, 


and  somewhat  fugitive.  P.  spinosa  flore 
pleno  is  a  double-flowered  form  of  the 
common  Sloe  or  Blackthorn.  Its  attractions 
centre  in  its  tiny  white  blossoms,  which 
appear  with  considerable  freedom. 

In  Prunus  japonica  we  have  a  very 
beautiful  dwarf  Cherry  from  China  and 
Japan.  It  has  been  known  for  many  years 
by  reason  of  its  double-flowered  forms,  but 
the  type  was  only  received  in  this  country 
about  thirteen  years  ago.  The  double  forms 
are  well  known  by  their  white  and  rose- 
coloured  forms  respectively,  the  flowers  in 
each  case  being  about  1  inch  across.  The 
flowers  of  the  type  may  be  white  or  rose  in 
colour,  and  they  are  succeeded  by  red  fruits. 
The  double  forms  are  popular  for  outdoor 
beds  and  for  forcing.  P.  acida  is  a  European 
Cherry  of  dwarf  habit.  Its  varieties  dumosa. 
humilis,  Marasca.  and  umbraculifera  all 
form  miniature  trees  which  bloom  freely 
from  the  time  when  they  are  a  couple  of 
feet  high.  They  are  excellent  for  specimen 
trees  on  lawns. 

All  the  different  kinds  of  Prunus  thrive  in 
ordinary  garden  soil,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  double  P.  triloba  require  no  regular 
pruning.  P.  japonica  flore  pleno  may  be 
pruned  every  third  year. 

Ribes  (Flowering  Currant  and  Goose- 
berry).— These  are  everyone's  plants,  they 
are  very  easy  to  grow,  and  accommodate 
themselves  to  a  variety  of  conditions. 
Given  ordinary  garden  soil,  they  succeed 
admirably,  require  practically  no  pruning, 
and  need  no  further  attention  than  an 
occasional  top  dressing  of  manure.  R. 
sanguineum  is  the  commonest  plant.  It  is 
known  as  a  shrub  5  to  8  feet  high  and  as 
far  through,  bearing  racemes  of  pale  red 
flowers  in  April.  There  are,  however,  many 
varieties,  some  of  which  are  superior  to  the 
type.  The  best  are  atrorubens  and  atro- 
sanguineum  with  rich  red  flowers,  albidum 
with  white  blossoms,  and  flore  pleno  with 
double  red  flowers. 

The  Buffalo  or  Missouri  Currant  (R. 
aureum),  like  the  last-mentioned,  is  a 
Western  North  American  shrub  which  enjoys 
some  considerable  popularity.  It  is  recog- 
nised by  its  glossy-green  leaves  and  racemes 
of  golden  flowers  which  are  deliciously 
fragrant.  Of  several  varieties,  that  known 
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as  aurantiacum  is  the  best.  It  is  superior 
to  the  type  both  as  regards  colour  and 
free-flowering  qualities.  A  hybrid  between 
R.  sanguineum  and  R.  aureum  is  found  in 
R.  gordonianum.  It  is  quite  intermediate 
in  character,  even  to  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  but  is  no  improvement  on  either 
parent. 

R.  speciosum  directs  attention  to  the 
most  ornamental  of  the  Gooseberries.  A 
native  of  California,  it  grows  8  or  10  feet 
high,  the  branches  being  bright  brown  in 
colour  and  armed  with  numerous  fine  brown 
spines.  The  pendent  flowers  are  scarlet 
or  bright  red  in  colour,  and  are  curious  by 
reason  of  their  long,  slender  exserted  stamens. 
They  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  flowers 
of  a  Fuchsia,  and  on  that  account  the  plant 
is  sometimes  called  the  Fuchsia-flowered 
Gooseberry.  North  of  London  it  should  be 
grown  against  a  wall,  as  it  is  inclined  to  be 
tender.  All  thrive  in  ordinary  garden  soil, 
and  except  when  the  last  named  is  grown 
against  a  wall  they  require  no  regular 
pruning.  Cuttings  of  ripened  shoots  9  to  12 
inches  long  inserted  in  an  outdoor  border 
root  during  winter. 

Rosa  (Rose). — Several  species  of  Rose 
blossom  during  late  April  and  early  May. 
R.  sericea  may  often  be  found  in  flower 
during  the  last  week  in  April.  Its  blossoms 
are  cream-coloured  and  four-petalled.  The 
variety  pteracantha  is  conspicuous  by 
reason  of  its  large,  bright  red  spines.  R. 
hugonis,  a  comparatively  new  Chinese  plant, 
produces  its  rich  yellow  blossoms  about  the 
same  time,  and  about  mid-May  the  Scotch 
Rose,  R.  spinosissima,  and  its  numerous 
varieties  may  be  found  in  flower. 

Rubus  (Bramble). — So  many  additions 
have  been  made  to  this  group  by  the  Chinese 
introductions  of  recent  years  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide  which  kinds  to  ignore  and 
which  to  include.  Several  of  the  old  sorts, 
however,  still  hold  their  own  amongst  the 
new  ones.  Notable  amongst  the  old  "kinds 
is  R.  deliciosus,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Bramble. 
This  is  of  bushy  habit,  from  4  to  6  feet  high, 
and  bears  white  flowers  1|  to  2  inches  across, 
which  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
flowers  of  a  Wild  Rose.  Then  there  is  the 
brown-stemmed  R.  spectabilis,  a  Calif ornian 
Raspberry,  conspicuous  by  reason  of  its 


reddish-purple  flowers  during  April  and 
May.  R.  odoratus  and  R.  nutkanus  are 
two  others  belonging  to  the  Raspberry 
section,  which  are  showy  alike  by  their 
flowers  and  foliage.  R.  biflorus  is  a 
vigorous  spiny  Bramble  conspicuous  by 
reason  of  its  white  stems.  Another  showy 
white  -  stemmed  kind  is  found  in  the 
Chinese  variety  of  R.  biflorus,  called  quin- 
queflorus,  and  a  third  one  may  be  pro- 
cured in  R.  lasiostylus,  also  a  Chinese 
plant.  The  double-flowered  forms  of  R. 
ulmifolius  and  R.  thyrsoideus  are  excellent 
for  planting  about  the  wilder  parts  of  the 
garden.  The  former  bears  pink  flowers  and 
the  latter  white.  Some  distinct  new  kinds 
are  R.  bambusarum,  an  evergreen,  with 
slender-lobed  leaves  and  long  scandent 
branches ;  R.  innominatus,  with  large  velvety 
leaves  and  immense  inflorescences  which  are 
followed  by  orange-coloured  fruits ;  and  R. 
flagelliformis,  a  handsome  climbing  plant, 
with  metallic  leaves  and  white  flowers ;  this 
is  suitable  for  planting  against  a  trellis  or 
pergola.  R.  Veitchii  is  a  pretty  shrub  with 
large  pinnate  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  rosy- 
purple,  and  the  fruits  red.  The  old  Fern- 
leaved  Blackberry,  R.  laciniatus,  is  useful 
alike  by  reason  of  its  prettily-cut  leaves  and 
fine  fruits.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Blackberry  section.  In  most  cases,  except 
R.  deliciosus,  the  old  branches  should  be 
cut  away  as  soon  as  the  fruits  are  over,  or 
if  fruits  are  not  required,  then  when  the 
flowers  fade. 

Spiraea  Thunbergi  is  the  earliest  of 
the  shrubby  Spiraeas  to  blossom.  It  is  fre- 
quently at  its  best  from  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  March  and  is  rarely  later  than  early 
April.  Mature  plants  are  about  3  feet  high, 
and  are  made  up  of  light,  slender  branchlets, 
clothed  during  summer  with  peculiarly 
dainty  leaves,  whilst  the  white,  star-like 
blossoms  appear  with  great  freedom  on  the 
leafless  branches.  It  is  found  wild  in  China 
and  Japan.  Mid- April  finds  S.  arguta,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  generally  useful  of  all 
the  early  kinds,  in  flower.  Forming  a 
shapely  bush  4  to  5  feet  high,  it  bears  its 
white  blossoms  in  profusion.  S.  conferta, 
S.  media,  and  S.  Schinabecki  are  other  April- 
flowering  kinds  which  bear  white  flowers 
freely.  S.  Van  Houttei  is  one  of  the  largest- 
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A  well-flowered  bush  of  Lilac. 

growing  of  the  early  kinds.  Mature  plants 
sometimes  exceed  10  feet  in  height,  with  a 
similar  spread.  The  flowers  are  white,  and 
appear  in  profusion  in  May.  All  these  kinds 
are  excellent  for  forcing,  in  addition  to  being 
suitable  for  groups  in  shrubberies,  isolated 
plants,  and  specimen  beds.  They  succeed 
in  good  loamy  soil,  appreciate  a  surface 
dressing  of  manure  every  second  year,  require 
no  other  pruning  save  cutting  back  when 
outgrowing  their  positions,  and  may  be  in- 
creased by  means  of  cuttings  or  layers. 

Staphylea  introduces  a  family  of  decora- 
tive, free-flowering  shrubs  which  are  recog- 
nised by  their  pinnate  leaves,  clusters  of 
white  flowers,  and  inflated  bladder  -  like 
fruits.  S.  colchica,  a  Caucasian  shrub, 
growing  10  feet  high,  and  S.  Coulombieri, 
of  hybrid  origin,  are  the  best.  Both  flower 
freely,  and  are  often  used  for  forcing.  The 
Southern  European  Bladder-nut  (S.  pinnata) 
is  the  commonest  kind  ;  it  grows  15  or  18 
feet  high,  and  bears  rather  small  flowers. 


Syringa   (Lilac).  —  This 

family  is  better  known  as  the 
Lilac  famity,  and  it  is  possible 
that  no  shrub  is  more  popular 
than  the  common  garden 
Lilac.  The  common  Lilac  is 
a  native  of  Eastern  Europe, 
and  its  correct  name  is  Syringa 
vulgaris.  It  is  known  as  a 
bush  12  to  20  feet  high, 
bearing  large  heads  of  lilac 
fragrant  flowers  during  May. 
But  in  the  hands  of  the 
horticulturist  it  has  undergone 
many  changes,  and  we  find  a 
very  large  range  of  varieties 
which  differ  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  and  in  the  size  of  the 
inflorescences,  whilst  there  are 
also  many  forms  with  double 
flowers.  Generally  thev  give 
good  results  with  little  trouble, 
but  complaints  are  sometimes 
heard  of  plants  which  fail  to 
blossom  satisfactorily.  This 
can  generally  be  traced  to 
poverty  of  soil,  resulting  in 
weak  growth,  or  to  an  abun- 
dance of  sucker  shoots  from 
the  base  which  interfere  with  the  proper 
development  of  flowering  wood.  All  weak 
growths  should  be  removed  from  the  base 
of  such  plants,  and  the  weak  shoots  must 
be  cut  out  from  the  centre.  This  will 
allow  of  the  full  energy  of  the  plants 
being  concentrated  upon  the  building  up 
of  the  flowering  stems.  In  May  a  sur- 
face dressing  of  well  -  rotted  manure  may 
be  applied  with  good  results,  whilst  one 
or  two  applications  of  manure  water 
during  the  growing  season  will  also  be 
appreciated.  Even  plants  which  are  in  the 
habit  of  flowering  fairly  well  may  be  im- 
proved by  the  occasional  removal  of  weak 
inside  growths.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  remove 
them  as  they  form,  say  early  in  June.  All 
flower-heads  should  also  be  cut  away  as  soon 
as  the  flowers  are  dead. 

Propagation  may  be  effected  by  layers,  or 
by  grafting  the  better  varieties  upon  stocks 
of  the  type,  the  former  method  being  pre- 
ferable. The  best  soil  for  Lilacs  is  that  of  a 
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good  loamy  character,  although  they  also 
thrive  in  light  material,  providing  it  is  well 
manured.  Good  positions  for  Lilacs  will 
readily  suggest  themselves  for  they  are 
suitable  for  the  shrubbery,  lawn,  or  pleasure 
grounds. 

A  few  good  kinds  for  general  planting 
are  :  Abel  Carriere,  blue,  double  ;  Alphonse 
Lavallee,  double,  bluish  ;  Charles  X.,  single, 
red ;  Souvenir  de  L.  Spath,  single,  red, 
very  fine ;  Marie  Legraye,  single,  white ; 
President  Carnot,  lilac,  large  ;  Mere  Micheli, 
lilac,  double  ;  alba  grandiflora,  single,  white, 
fine  truss  ;  Michael  Buchner,  lilac,  double  ; 
Madame  Casimir  Perier,  very  fine  truss, 
white.  The  Persian  Lilac, 
Syringa  persica,  a  shrub 
which  grows  from  3  to 
5  feet  high,  with  many 
slender  branches,  is  well 
fitted  for  small  gardens. 
Its  deliciously  scented 
lilac  blossoms  appear 
with  great  freedom  to- 
wards the  middle  of  May. 
Another  useful  kind  is 
the  Rouen  Lilac  (S. 
Chinensis). 

Tamarix  tetrandra 
(Tamarisk),  and  T. 
gallica  produce  a  pro- 
fusion of  pinkish  blos- 
soms in  May.  They  are 
excellent  shrubs  for  the 
seaside,  and  may  either 
be  grown  as  large  bushes, 
small  trees,  or  in  hedge 
form.  Any  sort  of  soil 
suits,  and  propagation  is 
by  cuttings  of  hard  wood 
during  autumn. 


FLOWERING    IN    JUNE, 
JULY   AND   AUGUST 

Aesculus  parviflora 
(Small  Chestnut)  is  a 
shrubby  Chestnut  which 
blooms  during  August. 
Growing  from  5  to  10  feet 
in  height,  it  forms  a 
spreading  bush,  adding 
to  its  width  by  means 
of  growths  from  the  root- 


stock.  The  leaves  are  similar  in  shape  to 
those  of  the  Horse  Chestnut  and  the  white 
flowers  are  borne  in  large  upright  spikes 
6  to  9  inches  long.  It  grows  well  in  ordinary 
garden  soil,  and  may  be  increased  by 
division. 

Glerodendron  — Two  or  three  kinds  of 
Clerodendron  bloom  during  August.  One 
of  the  best  known  is  C.  trichotomum,  a 
Chinese  shrub,  growing  from  10  to  15  feet 
high.  It  produces  large  heart-shaped  leaves 
and  flattened  heads  of  white  fragrant  flowers 
with  reddish  calyx  lobes.  A  second  sort  of 
considerable  merit  is  found  in  C.  Fargesii, 
which  also  bears  white  fragrant  flowers. 


Standard  of  the  white  Lilac  Marie  Legraye. 
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A  warm  position  and  light  loamy  soil  are 
essential  to  success.  Propagation  may  be 
effected  by  root  cuttings  in  spring ;  no 
regular  pruning  is  necessary. 

Gornus  (Dogwood). — The  various  mem- 
bers of  this  family  exhibit  considerable 
diversity  of  habit.  Some  have  showy  flowers 
but  in  other  cases  the  flowers  would  pass 
almost  unnoticed  were  it  not  for  the  con- 
spicuous white  or  rare  bracts  which  surround 
the  flower  heads.  The  best  of  the  last-named 
set  are  C.  Nuttallii,  a  large-growing  sort  from 
California ;  C.  florida,  from  the  United 
States ;  and  C.  Kousa,  from  Japan.  The 
first-named  is  particularly  ornamental,  and 
the  leaves  colour  brilliantly  in  autumn.  All 
require  a  sunny  position,  well-drained  loamy 
soil,  and  they  ought  only  to  be  planted  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  country.  The  flowers 
open  in  June.  Of  the  other  group  the  most 
showy  of  the  summer-flowering  kinds  is  C. 
macrophylla,  a  small  tree  from  Japan  ;  its 
flattened  heads  of  cream-coloured  flowers 
are  borne  freely  in  July. 

Deutzia. — As  a  rule  the  Deutzias  are  at 
their  best  during  June.  Many  of  them  are 
very  beautiful,  but,  unfortunately,  they  begin 
to  grow  very  early  in  spring,  and  a  single 
frosty  night  may  do  irreparable  injury  to  the 
flowers.  D.  crenata  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of 
all,  and  it  rarely  fails  to  bloom  well.  It 
grows  8  or  10  feet  high,  and  has  a  wide 
spread.  The  white  flowers  are  borne  in 
racemes  4  or  5  inches  long.  The  varieties 
flore  pleno  and  Pride  of  Rochester  have 
double  flowers.  D.  gracilis  is  another  popular 
shrub.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  forms  a 
much  -  branched  bush  2  feet  or  so  high, 
which  produces  its  white  blossoms  with 
great  freedom  when  uninjured  by  frost.  It 
has  for  many  years  been  considered  a  very 
valuable  shrub  for  forcing.  D.  discolor  and 
its  variety  purpurascens  have  purplish 
flowers.  They  have  been  crossed  with  D. 
gracilis,  and  a  number  of  beautiful  hybrids 
have  been  raised.  Good  ones  are  D.  gracilis 
rosea,  campanulata,  carminea,  multiflora, 
and  kalmiaeflora.  D.  Lemoinei  is  a  hybrid 
between  D.  gracilis  and  another  rather 
tender  species,  D.  parviflora ;  it  bears  large 
inflorescences  of  white  flowers.  Good  forms 
of  it  are  compacta,  Avalanche,  Apple 
Blossom,  and  Roseball.  Of  quite  new  kinds 


D.  longifolia,  with  purple  flowers,  D.  Wilsoni, 
with  white  flowers,  and  D.  Vilmorineae,  with 
white  flowers,  are  amongst  the  best.  The 
last-named  is  a  very  vigorous  plant. 

Diervilla  (Bush  Honeysuckle).— These 
may  be  classed  amongst  the  most  useful  of 
all  flowering  shrubs.  As  a  rule  they  are  at 
their  best  in  June,  though  one  or  two  kinds 
continue  to  blossom  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  summer.  The  varieties  raised  in  gardens 
are  the  most  useful.  Thev  include  the  follow- 
ing :  Eva  Rathke,  with  rich  crimson  flowers, 
enjoys  a  long  flowering  period,  for  blossoms 
may  be  found  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  summer ;  Abel  Carriere,  Avant  Garde, 
Conquerant,  Dame  Blanche,  Madame  Cou- 
turier, hortensis  nivea  and  Saturne.  These 
plants  are  often  called  Weigela.  The  Dier- 
villas  thrive  in  any  kind  of  good  garden 
soil,  are  readily  increased  by  means  of  soft 
cuttings  in  early  summer,  and  are  improved 
by  having  a  little  of  the  older  wood  thinned 
out  occasionally. 

Dipelta. — This  is  a  family  of  Chinese 
shrubs  quite  new  to  European  gardens.  It 
is  closely  related  to  Diervilla.  and  the  various 
sorts  need  similar  treatment.  The  chief 
kinds  are  ventricosa,  floribunda,  Yunnanensis, 
and  elegans.  All  have  tubular  flowers.  The 
first-named  has  rosy-purple  flowers.  Yunnan- 
ensis rose-lilac  flowers,  and  floribunda  rose- 
pink  blooms. 

Escallonia  philippiana  is  the  only 
truly  deciduous  member  of  this  family. 
It  is  a  native  of  Valdivia,  and  forms  a  bush 
3  to  4  feet  high,  with  small  bright  green 
leaves,  and  white  star-like  flowers  which 
are  borne  freely  during  June  and  July. 
Hybridists  have  crossed  it  with  evergreen 
kinds,  notably  with  E.  macrantha,  and 
several  showy  semi -evergreen  sorts  have 
been  raised.  Exoniensis,  a  large,  upright 
bush  with  white  flowers,  and  Lang  ley  ensis, 
a  good-sized  bush  with  graceful,  arching 
branches  and  bright  red  flowers,  are  the  best. 
The  last-named  is  a  particularly  handsome 
shrub,  suitable  alike  for  planting  in  the  open 
or  against  a  trellis.  The  Escallonias  thrive 
in  warm,  loamy  soil,  and  are  well  adapted 
for  planting  near  the  sea.  Propagation  is 
by  cuttings  in  summer. 

Genista  (Broom).— Three  of  the  most 
showy  kinds  of  Genista  blossom  during  June 
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and  July,  G.  virgata  and  G.  cinerea  being 
at  their  best  during  the  former  month, 
and  G.  Aethnensis  in  July.  All  grow  into 
large  bushes  and  produce  golden  flowers. 
G.  virgata  is  specially  valuable  for  poor 
ground.  If  they  are  pruned  regularly  whilst 
young  little  will  be  necessary  in  later  years. 
Propagation  is  by  seeds. 

Hypericum  (St.  John's  Wort). — This 
family  contains  deciduous  and  semi-evergreen 
shrubs.  All  are  yel- 
low -  flowered,  grow 
in  ordinary  garden 
soil,  and  the  majority 
bloom  from  July  un- 
til October.  The  best 
for  ordinary  garden 
work  are  H.  patulum 
var.  Henryi,  a  Chinese 
shrub  2  to  3  feet 
high ;  H.  hookeria- 
num,  2^  feet,  very 
showy ;  H.  androsae- 
mum,  1|  feet,  July 
and  August  ;  H. 
elatum,  3  to  4  feet ; 
H.  prolificum  and  H. 
kalmianum,  both  dis- 
tinct by  reason  of 
their  narrow  leaves 
and  large  heads  of 
small  flowers ;  H. 
moserianum,  a  dwarf 
kind,  forming  clumps 
1  foot  high,  and 
nearly  2  feet  across ; 
the  golden  flowers 
are  between  2  and 
3  inches  wide,  and  are  borne  in  clusters; 
H.  catycinum,  an  evergreen  species  growing 
from  9  to  12  inches  high,  which  spreads 
rapidly  by  means  of  underground  stems ; 
the  golden  flowers  are  3  inches  across.  It 
is  an  excellent  plant  for  growing  beneath  the 
shade  of  trees.  Hypericums  should  be  primed 
fairly  hard  each  spring,  and  the  majority 
are  readily  increased  by  cuttings.  Ordinary 
garden  soil  suits. 

Ligustrum  sinense  (Privet)  is  a  tall- 
growing  Chinese  Privet  which  is  of  con- 
siderable decorative  value.  It  forms  a  large, 
wide -spreading  bush  or  small  tree,  and  bears 
panicles  of  white  flowers  in  June. 


One  of  the  St.  John's  Worts  (Hyperi- 
cum hookerianum). 


Philadelphia    (Mock    Orange).  —  This 

family  is  familiar  to  garden  lovers  under 
the  name  of  Syringa  or  Mock  Orange. 
There  are  many  kinds,  and  all  are  showy, 
easily-grown  shrubs,  which  thrive  in  almost 
any  kind  of  good  soil,  and  are  easily  increased 
by  means  of  cuttings  of  half-ripe  shoots  in 
summer.  The  large-growing  kinds  do  not 
require  regular  pruning,  but  those  of  low 
stature,  of  which  P.  Lemoinei  is  an  example, 
should  have  all  old 
wood  cut  away  as 
soon  as  the  flowers 
fade,  for  the  most 
floriferous  plants  are 
those  which  contain 
the  best  one-year- 
old  wood.  The  best 
of  the  strong-growing 
sorts  are  P.  grandi- 
florus  and  its  varie- 
ties floribundus  and 
laxus,  all  three  of 
which  grow  from  12 
to  18  feet  high,  and 
P.  corona  rius,  P. 
Lewisii,  and  P.  un- 
dulatus  which  grow 
from  8  to  15  feet 
in  height.  The 
majority  of  the 
dwarf  set  are  hybrids 
between  P.  micro - 
phyllus  and  P.  coro- 
narius.  The  former 
grows  into  a  dense 
bush  1J  to  2  feet 
high.  Its  white 

flowers  are  very  fragrant.  P.  Lemoinei 
and  its  variety  erectus  are  typical  of  the 
dwarf  hybrids.  They  grow  from  2  to 
3  feet  high,  and  blossom  with  the  greatest 
freedom,  the  flowers  being  white  and 
deliciously  scented.  Other  good  ones  are 
Manteau  d'Hermine,  semi-double ;  Mer  de 
Glace,  white  ;  Voie  Lactee,  large  white 
flowers  ;  Virginal,  large  white  ;  Perle 
Blanche,  double  white  ;  purpureo-maculatus, 
white  with  purple  eye  ;  and  Rosace,  large 
semi-double  flowers.  The  different  kinds 
are  at  their  best  during  June. 

Plagianthus  Lyallii  is  a  shrubby  member 
of  the  Abutilon  family,  and  a  native  of  New 
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Zealand.  In  the  open  ground  it  grows  from 
8  to  12  feet  high  in  the  southern  counties, 
and  is  very  beautiful  when  covered  with  its 
axillary  clusters  of  large  white  flowers. 
Light,  loamy,  well-drained  soil  is  essential 
to  success.  It  ought  only  to  be  planted  in 
the  open  ground  in  the  milder  parts  of  the 
country  ;  elsewhere  the  protection  of  a  wall 
should  be  afforded.  Cuttings  will  root 
during  summer,  but  not  easil}r,  and  pro- 
pagation is  often  by  layers.  Xo  regular 
pruning  is  necessary. 

Robinia. — One  or  two  kinds  of  Robinia 
may  be  classed  amongst  shrubs,  notably  the 
Rose  Acacia  (R.  hispida).  This  is  a  North 
American  plant  which  spreads  by  under- 
ground stems,  and  is  increased  by  root 
cuttings.  Its  branches  are  covered  with 
stiff  brown  bristles,  and  it  bears  large  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  The  spineless  variety, 
inermis,  is,  however,  infinitely  more  beautiful 


and  should  always  be  selected.  Its  large 
rose-coloured  flowers  appear  in  dense  racemes 
during  June.  R.  Kelseyi  is  another  showy 
kind  with  rose-coloured  flowers. 

Sophora  viciifolia. — This  is  a  Chinese 
shrub  belonging  to  the  Pea  family.  In  the 
open  ground  it  grows  about  6  feet  tall,  but 
attains  twice  that  height  against  a  wall. 
The  dainty  pinnate  leaves  are  2  to  3  inches 
long,  and  are  numerous  on  the  rather 
spiny  branches.  The  flowers  are  white  with 
a  violet  tinge,  and  are  borne  freely  during 
June.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  newer 
shrubs,  and  thrives  well  in  loamy  soil.  It  is 
a  very  difficult  subject  to  transplant,  and 
should  be  placed  in  a  permanent  position 
whilst  quite  small.  Increase  is  by  seeds  or 
cuttings. 

Spartium  junceum  (Spanish  Broom) 
enjoys  a  long  flowering  period,  for  from 
the  time  its  first  flowers  open  in  June 


Mock  Orange  (Philadelphia  coronarius). 


Crocuses  in  the  Grass 
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it  is  rarely  without 
flowers  until  the  end 
of  September.  It 
gives  the  best  results 
when  cut  back  an- 
nually to  near  the 
base  of  the  previous 
year's  stems.  Such 
pruning  may  be 
carried  out  in 
February.  Seeds 
form  the  best  means 
of  increase,  and 
plants  should  be 
grown  in  pots  until 
they  can  be  planted 
permanently. 

Spiraea. — A  large 
number  of  shrubby 
Spiraeas  blossom  be- 
tween the  early  part 
of  June  and  the  end 
of  August.  The 
majority  blossom 
from  the  current 
year's  wood  and 
require  pruning 
during  late  winter. 
They  thrive  in  ordin- 
ary garden  soil,  and 
may  be  increased  by 
cuttings,  or  in  some 
cases  by  division. 
S.  japonica  is  one 
of  the  most  useful 
of  all.  It  grows 
about  2  feet  high, 

and  bears  large  flattened  heads  of  light  red 
flowers.  The  varieties  ruberrima  and  Anthony 
Waterer  are  superior  to  the  type  ;  there  is 
also  a  form  with  white  flowers,  called  alba, 
and  a  strong-growing  variety  with  reddish 
blossoms,  named  glabrata.  S.  salicifolia  is 
another  useful  kind.  It  attains  a  height  of 
3  to  4  feet,  and  bears  its  whitish  flowers  in 
upright  panicles  ;  the  best  variety  is  pani- 
culata.  S.  Menziesii  var.  triumphans  is  a 
very  handsome  sort.  Its  flowers  are  rich 
red  and  are  borne  in  large  dense  heads,  a 
foot  or  so  long,  from  the  ends  of  growths 
3J  feet  high.  S.  Aitchisonii  is  a  vigorous 
shrub  8  feet  high,  with  long  arching  branches 
and  pinnate  leaves.  The  white  flowers 
58 


A  handsome  flowering  shrub,  Spiraea  lindleyana. 


appear  in  long,  terminal,  branched  in- 
florescences often  18  inches  in  length.  S. 
lindleyana  is  another  of  the  same  group 
which  bears  cream-coloured  flowers.  Both 
bloom  in  August.  S.  discolor  is  also  a 
vigorous  plant,  but  quite  distinct  from  any 
other.  It  grows  12  or  15  feet  high,  forms  a 
large,  spreading  bush,  and  bears  elegant 
panicles  of  cream-coloured  flowers  freely 
in  July.  Xo  regular  pruning  is  necessary  in 
this  case.  S.  canescens  is  a  white-flowered 
kind,  the  flowers  appearing  in  small,  flattened 
heads  from  short  axillary  growths.  It  is  a 
wonderfully  attractive  plant  and  blooms  in 
June.  S.  Henryi  is  a  new  Chinese  species 
closely  allied  to  the  last-named.  Its  white 
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flowers  appear  with  considerable  freedom  in 
July. 

Stuartia. — These  are  handsome  flowering 
shrubs  which  open  their  blossoms  during 
July  and  August.  They  require  a  fairly 
sunny  position,  and  their  requirements  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  Styrax.  S. 
Malachodendron  and  S.  pentagyna  are  two 
of  the  commonest  species.  They  form  bushes 
3  to  8  feet  high,  and  bear  white  flowers  3 
inches  across.  S.  pseudo-camellia  is  another 
showy  shrub.  The  latter  is  from  Japan,  and 
the  two  former  from  the  South  United  States. 

Styrax  japonicum  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  July-flowering  shrubs  or  small 
trees.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  China, 
and  grows  from  9  to  20  feet  in  height,  forming 
a  medium-sized  head  of  twiggy  branchlets 
bearing  small  green,  lace-shaped  or  ovate 
leaves.  The  white  flowers  are  borne  from 
axillan^  buds  on  long,  slender,  pendent  stalks. 
S.  Obassia  is  another  kind  from  Japan.  It 
is  very  distinct  by  reason  of  its  large,  rounded 
or  broadly  oval  pale  green  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  white  and  appear  during  July  or 
August.  S.  americanum  and  S.  officinale 


are  other  white-flowered  kinds  of  less  worth, 
whilst  S.  hemsleyanum  is  a  new  white- 
flowered  species  from  China  of  distinct  merit. 
The  Styraxes  are  better  suited  for  the  mid- 
land and  southern  counties  than  for  the 
north,  and  give  the  most  satisfactory  results 
when  planted  in  well-drained  loamy  soil 
containing  a  little  peat.  They  transplant 
badly  and  should  be  placed  in  permanent 
positions  whilst  quite  small.  Propagation 
is  by  seeds,  and  no  regular  pruning  is  re- 
quired. 

Tamarix  pentandra  (Tamarisk)  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  newer  shrubs. 
It  is  still  sometimes  found  under  the  name 
of  T.  hispida  var.  aestivalis,  the  name  given 
to  it  erroneously  when  it  was  originally 
distributed.  Its  chief  attractions  are  its 
light  graceful  branches,  clothed  with  attrac- 
tive light  green  leaves  and  its  large  inflor- 
escences of  rose-coloured  flowers  which 
appear  during  July  and  August.  The  flowers 
are  borne  in  both  terminal  and  axillary 
panicles,  thus  making  from  1|  to  2  feet  of 
the  end  of  each  branch  an  inflorescence. 
It  succeeds  most  satisfactorily  in  a  sunny 


The  panicled  Hydrangea  (paniculata  grandiflora). 
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position  in  loamy  soil,  when  pruned  back  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  base  of  the  previous 
year's  shoots  in  spring.  Propagation  is  by 
cuttings  of  ripened  wood  placed  in  a  border 
out  of  doors  in  October. 

FLOWERING     IN     SEPTEMBER,    OCTOBER, 
AND    NOVEMBER 

There  are  very  few  deciduous  shrubs  at 
their  best  during  these  months,  although 
several  of  those  which  blossom  in  August 
continue  through  September  and  even  to 
October. 

Aralia  spinosa,  a  curious  shrub  with  long, 
stout,  spiny  branches  terminated  by  a  head 
of  very  large  ornamental  leaves,  bears  large 
terminal  panicles  of  cream-coloured  flowers 
in  September  and  October.  Its  most  satis- 
factory position  is  at  the  back  of  a  shrubbery 
where  there  is  a  dark  background. 

Garyopteris  Mastacanthus,  a  low-grow- 
ing shrub  from  China  and  Japan,  bears  blue 
flowers  freely  in  September.  It  should  be 
given  a  sunny  position  in  loamy  soil,  at  the 
foot  of  a  wall.  There  is  a  variety  with 
white  flowers. 

Hamamelis  virginica  (American  Witch 
Hazel)  blossoms  in  October  about  the  time 
when  the  leaves  are  falling.  The  flowers  are 
yellow.  Light  loamy  soil  is  suitable,  and  no 
pruning  is  required. 

Hibiscus  syriacus  is  one  of  the  showiest 
of  the  September  shrubs.  A  native  of  the 
Orient,  it  is  familiar  in  gardens  as  a  bush 
5  to  8  feet  high,  with  a  like  diameter.  There 
are  numerous  varieties  which  have  white, 
red,  lilac,  blue  or  mauve  flowers,  some  being- 
single  and  others  double.  All  thrive  in  a 
sunny  position  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  are 
increased  by  cuttings  and  require  no  regular 
pruning. 


Hydrangea  paniculata. — -This  is  a  very 
showy  shrub  which  commences  to  bloom  in 
August,  but  is  usually  at  its  best  in  September. 
It  grows  naturally  to  a  height  of  6  or  8  feet, 
but  is  usually  kept  about  3  feet  high  by 
repeatedly  pruning  the  branches  back  in 
spring.  This  regular  pruning  results  in 
enormous  heads  of  flowers  which  appear 
from  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  cone-like 
inflorescences.  The  flowers  are  cream  coloured, 
the  fertile  ones  being  small,  and  the  sterile 
ones  large.  The  variety  grandiflora  bears 
almost  entirely  sterile  flowers.  On  vigorous 
plants  the  flower-heads  are  sometimes  18 
inches  long,  and  9  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base.  Rich  loamy  soil  is  necessary,  with 
an  annual  mulch  of  well-rotted  manure  in 
spring.  In  addition  to  the  regular  pruning 
in  February,  the  young  shoots  should  be 
thinned  out  in  June  if  exceptionally  large 
flower-heads  are  desired. 

Laburnum  caramanicum  is  a  loose- 
growing  shrub  bearing  terminal  inflorescences 
of  yellow  Pea-shaped  flowers  in  September. 
It  is  not  worth  general  notice. 

Lespedeza  Sieboldii  is  a  low-growing 
shrub  from  China  and  Japan,  which  bears 
large  inflorescences  of  rosy  -  purple  Pea- 
shaped  flowers  during  September.  As  a  rule 
it  is  treated  as  a  herbaceous  plant,  the 
branches  being  cut  to  the  ground-line  each 
spring.  A  sunny  position  and  loamy  soil 
should  be  given. 

Vitex  Agnus-castus,  a  native  of  China, 
is  sometimes  called  the  Chaste  Tree,  by  reason 
of  its  charming  and  graceful  panicles  of 
white  flowers.  It  may  only  be  grown 
against  a  sunny  wall  and  even  then  its 
flowers  are  only  perfected  after  a  hot 
summer;  it  is  not  suitable  for  gardens  in 
cold  districts. 


Spar  axis.  —  The  Sparaxis  are  South 
African  flowers  belonging  to  the  Iris  family, 
closely  allied  to,  and  requiring  similar  cul- 
tural treatment  to  Ixia  (p.  925).  Like 
other  bulbous  plants,  the  Sparaxis  require 
careful  attention  after  flowering,  for  if  not 
watered  properly  until  the  leaves  turn 
yellow  the  bulbs  do  not  mature  thoroughly. 
After  they  have  died  down  keep  them  in  a 


dry  place  until  autumn.  Good  kinds  are  : 
bulbifera,  yellow  ;  grandiflora,  a  very  showy 
sort,  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  purple,  white  or 
other  coloured  flowers  ;  tricolor,  a  variable 
kind,  growing  from  1  to  2  feet  high,  with 
orange,  yellow  and  black-marked  flowers. 
The  varieties  blanda,  white  and  rose,  and 
violaceo-purpurea,  purple,  black  and  yellow, 
are  showy.  All  bloom  in  early  summer. 
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Ornamental    Flowering   Trees 


EVERYONE  is  familiar  with  the  in- 
different placing  of  trees  in  suburban 
gardens.  Trees  such  as  Cypresses, 
Cedars,  Monkey  Puzzles,  and  Wellingtonias, 
which  only  thrive  successfully  where  the 
atmosphere  is  pure  and  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  are  fairly  moist,  are  planted 
in  town  gardens,  exposed  to  the  drying 
influences  of  over-drained  ground  and 
considerable  sun-heat,  with  the  additional 
disadvantage  of  an  impure  atmosphere, 
simplv  because  young  specimens  look  nice 
when  growing  in  a  nursery  border.  If  they 
live,  it  is,  in  many  cases,  only  for  a  few  years, 
and  during  most  of  that  time  they  look 
unhappy,  whereas  were  trees  suitable  for 
towns  selected  they  would  continue  to  im- 
prove for  generations. 

Large-growing  trees  ought  not  to  be  planted 
in  positions  where  space  is  restricted,  es- 
pecially as  there  are  plenty  of  small  trees 
suitable  for  such  places.  A  mistake  is 
sometimes  made  by  planting  variegated- 
leaved  trees  amidst  British  and  other  trees 
incidental  to  plantations  and  park  land. 
This  ought  to  be  avoided  ;  such  trees  must 
be  kept  to  the  garden  proper  or  grouped  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  will  not  interfere 
with  the  natural  effect  of  park  or  woodland. 

The  ground  which  trees  and  shrubs  are  to 
occupy  should  be  well  worked  before  the 
plants  are  obtained.  As  a  rule  borders  are 
c[uite  satisfactory  if  trenched  1£  feet  deep 
and  the  bottom  forked  up.  Beds  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  whereas,  when 
trees  are  to  be  planted  in  isolated  positions, 
circular  holes  from  5  to  8  feet  in  diameter 
and  18  inches  deep  should  be  prepared. 
While  trenching  is  being  carried  out  an 
opportunity  should  be  taken  of  introducing 
better  soil  or  well -decayed  manure  if  the 
natural  soil  is  poor,  but  in  the  event  of 
manure  being  added,  care  must  be  taken 
so  to  place  it  that  it  will  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  roots  at  planting  time.  If 
leaf-mould  can  be  obtained  it  will  be  found 
to  be  excellent  material  for  adding  to  the 
soil,  and  does  no  harm  if  placed  near  the 
roots.  Loamy  soil  is  most  suitable  for  the 


greater  number  of  trees  and  shrubs,  but 
some  require  peat.  Plants  belonging  to 
the  Heath  family,  such  as  Rhododendron, 
Kalmia,  Arbutus,  Erica,  etc.,  must  not  be 
planted  in  ground  that  contains  lime  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  They  thrive  in  peat, 
but  also  grow  well  in  loam  where  there  is 
little  or  no  lime. 

The  application  of  a  mulch  of  well-decayed 
manure  or  leaves,  in  spring,  to  the  ground 
immediately  above  the  roots  of  trees  and 
shrubs  is  an  attention  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  plants ;  not  only  does  it  provide 
extra  food  material  for  the  surface  roots, 
but  it  checks  undue  evaporation  from  the 
soil  during  dry  weather. 

A  point  deserving  every  consideration  is 
the  depth  of  planting.  The  advice  is  some- 
times given  to  plant  a  tree  deep  in  order  that 
it  may  withstand  the  effect  of  violent  storms, 
but  it  is  the  greatest  mistake  possible  to 
plant  either  trees  or  shrubs  deeply.  In  no 
case  should  the  top  roots  of  a  tree  be  covered 
by  more  than  one  inch  of  soil.  Those  planted 
deeply  are  far  more  susceptible  to  attacks 
by  root-rot  and  collar-rot  fungus  than  others 
of  which  the  roots  are  quite  close  to  the 
surface.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  advisable 
to  allow  prepared  ground  to  settle  for  a 
month  or  two  previous  to  planting,  for  plant- 
ing in  newly  trenched  ground  sometimes 
results  in  the  shrubs  sinking  with  the  ground 
and  the  stems  gradually  becoming  buried, 
especially  when  the  ground  sinks  unevenly 
and  holes  have  to  be  filled  up. 

When  trees  or  shrubs  are  obtained  from 
a  nursery  care  should  be  taken  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  have  a  sufficiently  well- 
developed  root  system  ;  if  the  roots  are  good 
and  the  branch  system  comparatively  small 
there  is  every  probability  of  the  plant  doing 
well,  whereas  if  the  branch  system  is  vigorous 
and  the  root  system  small  there  is  little  chance 
of  ultimate  success.  For  this  reason  it  is 
advisable  to  beware  of  large  shrubs  of  very 
vigorous  growth,  and  before  purchasing  such 
to  ask  for  a  warranty  that  they  will  trans- 
plant satisfactorily.  Evergreens,  such  as 
Portugal  Laurel,  Pine,  Evergreen  Oak,  and 
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Berberis  stenophylla  transplant  badly  after 
they  have  attained  5  or  6  feet  in  height, 
unless  special  precautions  are  taken,  and  as 
a  rule  better  results  are  obtained  with  quite 
small  plants.  Trees  and  shrubs  have,  of 
course,  a  better  chance  of  success  if  planted 
at  the  proper  time,  but  this  matter  is  referred 
to  elsewhere. 

Keeping  the  ground  clear  about  the  roots 
of  trees  and  shrubs  assists  their  growth, 
while  there  is  as  much  need  to  keep  the  sur- 
face of  a  shrubbery  stirred  with  the  hoe  as 
there  is  in  the  case  of  beds  in  a  kitchen  or 
flower  garden. 

Overcrowding  of  trees  and  shrubs,  whether 
on  lawns  or  in  shrubberies,  is  to  be  avoided, 
and  in  those  instances  where  dense  planting 
has  been  encouraged  for  the  sake  of  im- 
mediate effect,  care  must  be  taken  to  thin 
the  plants  out  subsequently,  otherwise  instead 
of  obtaining  well-developed  specimens  the 
great  majority  will  be  badly  furnished  with 
branches. 

The  trees  here  mentioned  are  given  as  far 
as  possible  in  their  order  of  flowering,  com- 
mencing with  early  spring.  Except  where 
otherwise  stated,  they  may  be  regarded  as 
being  suitable  for  general  cultivation. 

FLOWERING    IN    FEBRUARY,    MARCH 
AND    APRIL 

The    Almond     (Primus    Amygdalus) 

usually  blooms  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  about  the  end  of  March  and  the 
early  part  of  April ;  further  north  the  flowers 
open  a  week  or  two  later.  It  is,  however, 
better  suited  to  southern  than  to  northern 
gardens.  Forming  a  tree  18  to  35  feet  high, 
it  flowers  with  remarkable  freedom,  the  rose- 
coloured  flowers  being  much  admired.  A 
variety  named  persicoides  blossoms  a  fort- 
night in  advance  of  the  type.  An  allied 
tree,  the  Chinese  Prunus  davidiana,  often 
flowers  in  February ;  there  are  varieties 
with  pink  and  white  flowers,  both  of  which 
are  very  beautiful. 

Cherry  Plum. — Towards  the  end  of 
March  the  white-flowered  P.  cerasifera  (the 
Myrobalan,  or  Cherry  Plum)  is  covered  with 
blossom.  It  is  a  small  tree,  15  to  20  feet 
high,  with  a  wide-spreading  head.  P.  sub- 
hirtella  is  a  very  pretty  pale  pink-flowering 
tree,  which  blooms  during  early  April.  Its 


small  stature  fits  it  well  for  small  gardens. 
An  allied  tree  with  weeping  branches  is 
found  in  P.  pendula  (the  Rosebud  Cherry), 
also  a  native  of  Japan.  This  blossoms  about 
the  same  time. 

Double -flowered  Peach.  —  The 
middle  of  April  finds  the  double-flowered 
Peaches  in  full  bloom.  These  are  remark- 
ably handsome  trees  for  the  midland  and 
southern  counties,  and  wonderfully  fine 
displays  are  made  by  the  various  crimson, 
pink,  rose  and  white  kinds.  A  good  selection 
consists  of  camelliaeflora,  red  ;  dianthiflora 
pleno,  red  ;  flore  albo  pleno,  white  ;  flore 
roseo  pleno,  rose  ;  flore  rubro  pleno,  red ; 
magnifica,  crimson ;  Clara  Meyer,  rose. 
As  little  pruning  as  possible  should  be  given 
to  the  various  Prunus. 

Italian  Maple. — Although  not  often  used 
as  a  flowering  tree,  Acer  opulifolium  (the 
Italian  Maple)  is  very  attractive  when 
covered  with  its  yellow  flowers  in  April.  It 
grows  25  to  40  feet  high  and  forms  a  large, 
rounded  head.  The  red-flowered  A.  rubrum 
is  also  attractive  when  in  bloom. 

Catkin-bearing  trees  such  as  Poplar, 
Willow  and  Alder  are  showy  during  these 
months,  but  they  are  rarely  used  as  flower- 
ing trees.  About  the  end  of  April  we  have 
a  handsome  small  tree  or  large  bush  in  Pyrus 
floribunda,  a  free-flowering  Japanese  crab 
with  rose-coloured  blooms  ;  the  variety 
atrosanguinea  has  darker  coloured  flowers 
and  is  preferred  to  the  type  by  some  people. 

Magnolia. — Magnolia  conspicua  and  M. 
soulangeana  are  excellent  free-flowering  trees 
for  the  southern  counties.  They  bear  hand- 
some, tubular,  fragrant  blossoms  during 
April.  The  former  has  white  flowers  and  is 
a  native  of  China  ;  the  latter  is  a  hybrid 
between  M.  conspicua  and  a  bushy,  purple- 
flowered  kind,  M.  obovata.  They  are  met 
with  between  12  and  30  feet  in  height.  (For 
further  particulars  see  "  Flowering  Shrubs.") 

FLOWERING  IN  MAY 
Flowering  Cherry. — A  number  of  the 
showiest  trees  blossom  during  this  month. 
In  the  early  days  of  May  we  have  a  wonderful 
display  of  Prunus  and  Pyrus.  Of  the  former 
the  Cherries  are  the  most  conspicuous. 
Prunus  Avium,  the  common  Cherry  of  our 
woodlands,  is,  in  itself,  a  very  showy  tree, 
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40  to  60  feet  high,  but  for  gardens  its  double- 
flowered  variety,  flore  pleno,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  flowers  appear  from  short, 
spur-like  growths  from  all  parts  of  the 
branches  and  are  borne  with  such  freedom 
as  almost  to  hide  the  branches.  P.  serrulata 
is  a  handsome  Japanese  kind,  best  known  by 
reason  of  its  double-flowered  varieties.  A 
form  with  double  white  flowers  is  very  beauti- 
ful, but  the  finest  kinds  are  those  with  pink 
and  reddish  blooms.  Watereri  is  one  of  the 
best  pink  kinds,  James  H.  Veitch  the  best 
red,  and  flore  luteo  pleno  bears  yellowish 
blooms.  The  flowers  of  these  varieties  often 
measure  2  inches  in  diameter.  Prunus  acida, 
quite  a  miniature  European  tree,  flowers 
about  the  same  time.  It  and  its  varieties 
dumosa,  humilis,  Marasea  and  umbraculifera 
all  bear  single  white  flowers  and  are  excellent 
for  small  gardens.  The  variety  semper- 
florens  has  the  peculiarity  of  producing  its 
flowers  in  loose  racemes  from  the  points  of 
short  axillary  growths  during  June  and 
sometimes  later. 

Bird  Cherry.  —  About  the  middle  of 
May  Prunus  Padus  (the  Bird  Cherry)  opens 
its  racemes  of  pure  white  flowers.  It  is  a 
British  tree,  grows  20  to  35  feet  high,  and 
blooms  freely.  The  varieties  flore  pleno  and 
Alberta  are  preferable  to  the  type  for  garden 
planting.  The  former  has  long  racemes  of 
semi-double  flowers  and  the  latter  bears 
dense  racemes  of  blossoms  with  extraordinary 
freedom.  Prunus  Mahaleb  is  another  very 
free-flowering  tree,  but  is  surpassed  in  beauty 
by  its  pendulous  variety.  Both  have  white 
flowers. 

Grab  Apple.  —  Pyrus  spectabilis  flore 
pleno  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Crab  Apples. 
Growing  to  the  size  of  an  ordinary  apple 
tree,  it  blossoms  with  great  freedom,  the 
flowers  being  pink  and  1|  to  2  inches  across. 
P.  baccata  (the  Siberian  Crab)  is  another 
showy  tree,  the  flowers  in  this  case  are  white, 
flushed  with  rose.  P.  floribunda  is  an  allied 
species  as  also  is  P.  Ringo.  P.  halliana  is  a 
very  bright  coloured  kind,  while  P.  neid- 
wetzkyana  is  an  Apple-like  tree  from  the 
Caucasus  with  flowers  of  a  peculiar  shade  of 
red,  a  colour  which  is  found  in  the  wood, 
bark,  fruits  and  roots  also.  P.  Scheideckeri 
is  a  double -flowered  kind,  a  hybrid  between 
P.  prunifolia  and  P.  floribunda.  It  forms  a 


small  bushy  tree  and  blossoms  freely. 
Amongst  the  Pears  it  is  possible  that  none 
is  more  showy  than  our  common  Pyrus 
communis,  although  P.  sinensis,  P.  salici- 
folia,  P.  auricularis  and  P.  am^gdaliformis 
are  worth  growing. 

White  Beam  Tree  (Pyrus  Aria)  is 
another  British  tree  of  considerable  beauty. 
It  grows  from  12  to  45  feet  high,  and  bears 
large  flattened  heads  of  flowers  in  May.  P. 
pinnatifida  and  P.  rotundifolia  are  allied 
species.  These  trees  thrive  well  in  towns. 
P.  vestita  is  an  Indian  tree  which  belongs 
to  the  same  group.  Its  silvery  leaves, 
white  flowers  and  red  fruits  are  its  chief 
attractions. 

Mountain  Ash.  —  P.  Aucuparia  (the 
Rowan  or  Mountain  Ash)  is  desirable  as  a 
flowering  tree  and  also  as  an  ornamental 
fruiting  tree.  It  has  many  varieties,  and 
an  allied  kind  is  found  in  P.  americana. 

Horse  Chestnut. — The  Horse  Chestnut, 
Aesculus  Hippocastanum,  is  the  finest  of 
all  large  flowering  trees.  Suitable  alike  for 
isolated  specimens,  groups  and  avenues,  it 
is  widely  planted,  and  well  developed  trees 
are  wonderfully  ornamental.  There  is  a 
variety  with  double  flowers.  The  Horse 
Chestnut  is  not,  however,  a  suitable  tree  for 
planting  in  smoky  towns.  Aesculus  carnea, 
the  Red  Horse  Chestnut,  is  another  excellent 
tree,  and  as  it  does  not  grow  so  large  as  the 
ordinary  Horse  Chestnut,  it  is  more  suitable 
for  small  gardens.  When  out  of  flower  it 
may  be  distinguished  by  its  dark-coloured 
leaves,  being  made  up  of  five  leaflets,  or  two 
less  than  the  white-flowered  tree.  A  variety 
of  this,  named  Briotii,  is  an  improvement  on 
the  type,  the  flowers  being  a  richer  shade  of 
red.  Aesculus  flava  is  another  attractive 
tree.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and 
bears  yellow  flowers. 

In  southern  gardens  an  ornamental  tree 
may  be  noted  in  flower  towards  the  end  of 
the  month  in  Paulownia  imperialis.  This 
is  a  native  of  Japan  and  bears  terminal 
corymbs  of  large  purple  flowers.  The  tree 
is  tender  and  unsuitable  for  general  cul- 
tivation. 

Flowering  Thorn. — The  various  kinds 
of  Crataegus,  or  flowering  Thorns  as  they 
are  popularly  called,  are  amongst  the  most 
popular  of  all  trees  for  small  gardens  and 
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equally  desirable  for  gardens  of  the  most 
ambitious  proportions.  There  are  scores  of 
sorts,  but  the  double-flowered  forms  of  our 
common  Hawthorn  are  more  largely  planted 
than  any  others.  The  Hawthorn,  Crataegus 
Oxyacantha,  is  divided  into  two  sub-species, 
C.  monogyna  and  C.  oxyacanthoides  and  the 
double-flowered  forms  belong  to  the  latter. 
Good  ones  are  flore  pleno  albo,  white  ;  flore 
pleno  coccinea,  scarlet ;  flore  pleno  roseo, 
rose  ;  flore  pleno  puniceo,  red  ;  flore  pleno 


to  bloom  in  May,  but  June  is  the  month 
in  which  they  are  generally  at  their  best. 
L.  vulgare  (the  common  Laburnum)  is  the 
earliest  tree  to  flower,  and  two  or  three  weeks 
later  there  comes  the  Scotch  Laburnum, 
L.  alpinum.  This  has  the  finer  foliage  and 
flowers.  A  number  of  hybrids  have  appeared 
between  the  two  which  show  remarkable 
vigour.  Watereri  has  fine  racemes  of  flowers. 
Parksii  bears  flower  racemes  12  to  18  inches 
long,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  Latest 


The  Indian  Bean  Tree  (Catalpa). 


rubro,  red.  Other  useful  Thorns  are  Crus- 
galli  splendens,  coccinea,  mollis,  punctata, 
prunifolia,  Carrierei  and  cordata.  Of  Cra- 
taegus monogyna  there  is  a  curious  variety 
named  praecox,  with  the  common  name 
of  Glastonbury  Thorn.  Some  of  its  flowers 
open  in  May,  but  many  of  them  appear 
between  November  and  Christmas. 

FLOWERING    IN    JUNE,    JULY    AND 

AUGUST 

The  Laburnums  are  the  best  flowering 
trees  in  June.     In  the  south  they  often  begin 


and  Longest.  Laburnum  Adamii  is  a  very 
interesting  and  curious  tree.  It  occurred  as 
a  graft-hybrid  after  Cytisus  purpureus  (the 
Purple-flowered  Broom)  had  been  grafted 
upon  a  stock  of  common  Laburnum.  The 
tree  possesses  the  peculiarity  of  bearing 
purple  and  golden  racemes  of  flowers  and 
tufts  of  branches  identical  in  leaf  and  flower 
with  those  of  Cytisus  purpureus. 

The  Judas  Tree  (Gercis  Siliquastrum) 
blossoms  during  early  June,  or  sometimes 
late  May  in  the  south.  Its  reddish  flowers 
appear  from  old  branches  and  those  formed 
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the  previous  year.  Usually  a  small  tree,  15 
feet  or  so  high,  it  sometimes  occurs  as  a 
shrub  and  at  others  as  a  tree  25  to  35  feet 
high. 

False  Acacia  (Robinia  Pseudacacia) 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  June- 
flowering  trees.  Under  normal  conditions  it 
grows  from  40  to  70  feet  in  height,  and  is  of 
interest  by  reason  of  its  elegant  pinnate  leaves 
and  racemes  of  white  flowers.  It  has  many 
varieties,  of  which  angustifolia,  with  smaller 
leaves  than  the  type  ;  bella-rosea,  with  rose- 
coloured  flowers ;  decaisneana  and  decais- 
neana  flore  rubro,  both  of  which  have  rose  or 
pinkish  flowers  ;  fastigiata,  of  stiff  upright 
habit ;  and  monophylla,  which  has  often 
single-lobed  leaves,  are  the  best.  R.  viscosa 
is  another  showy  Robinia.  It  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  former  tree  by  its  sticky 
flowers  and  by  its  curious  trunk.  R.  neo- 
mexicana  is  a  Rocky  Mountain  kind,  which 
bears  dense  heads  of  pinkish  flowers  in  May 
and  again  during  August. 

Indian  Horse  Chestnut.  —  Aesculus 
indica,  the  Indian  Horse  Chestnut,  is  quite 
as  decorative  a  tree  as  the  common  Horse 
Chestnut,  but  it  blossoms  in  July.  Another 
Chestnut  flowering  at  the  same  time  is  the 
Calif ornian  Aesculus  calif ornica.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  grow  into  an  imposing  tree, 
but  develops  with  a  short  trunk  and  wide- 
spreading  head. 

Catalpa,  or  Indian  Bean  Tree.— Catalpa 
bignonioides,  the  Indian  Bean  Tree,  of  the 
S.  United  States,  is  the  most  ornamental 
of  all  summer-flowering  trees.  Attaining 


a  height  of  from  20  to  40  feet  and  forming 
a  wide-spreading  head,  it  is  conspicuous  by 
reason  of  its  large  heart-shaped  leaves  and 
panicles  of  white  flowers,  marked  inside 
with  yellow  and  purple.  There  is  no  more 
suitable  lawn  tree  for  the  midland  and  south- 
ern counties.  It  thrives  in  loamy  soil.  A 
number  of  other  Catalpas  are  known,  notably 
C.  cordifolia  from  the  United  States  (which 
has  much  in  common  with  C.  bignonioides), 
C.  Kaempferi,  a  yellowish-flowered  Japanese 
tree,  less  showy  than  the  American  kinds, 
and  a  number  of  new  Chinese  sorts,  such  as 
C.  Bangei  and  C.  Fargesi,  which  are  said  to 
be  very  handsome  when  in  flower,  but  are 
still  too  young  to  bloom  well  in  this  country. 

Magnolia  Fraseri  is  a  low,  wide-headed 
tree  with  large,  handsome  leaves,  and  bear- 
ing sulphur-coloured  flowers  in  June.  M. 
tripetala,  an  allied  tree,  bears  white  flowers 
during  the  same  month,  whilst  M.  hypoleuca 
is  another  large-flowered  kind  flowering 
during  July. 

The  latest  attractive  tree  to  bloom  is  the 
white  Sophora  japonica.  It  is  of  vigorous 
growth  and  bears  white,  pea-shaped  blossoms 
during  September. 

Manna  Ash.  —  Fraxinus  Ornus,  the 
Manna  or  Flowering  Ash,  represents  a  group 
of  Ashes  that  bear  inflorescences  of  white, 
fragrant  flowers  in  June.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Mediterranean  region  and  Orient,  and  is 
the  tree  from  which  the  manna  of  commerce 
is  obtained.  F.  Mariesii  is  a  Chinese  Ash 
of  decorative  merit  belonging  to  the  same 
group. 


Saintpaulia  ionantha. — This  is  a  charm- 
ing little  plant  for  those  having  a  warm 
greenhouse,  and  it  is  easily  raised  from  seed 
sown  at  practically  any  time.  From  a 
sowing  made  in  spring  the  plants  will  come 
into  bloom  at  mid-winter.  The  plants  only 
need  3^-inch  pots,  as  they  are  compact  in 
growth  ;  the  flowers  are  violet -blue  with 
bright  yellow  centres,  and  freely  produced, 
and  even  though  the  plants  are  so  small  they 
never  fail  to  attract  attention.  The  same 
treatment  as  is  usually  given  Begonias  or 
Gloxinias  in  the  seedling  stage  will  suit  this 
plant 


Gomphrena  globosa  (Globe  Amar- 
anth) is  a  pretty  half-hardy  annual.  It  is 
included  in  the  group  of  plants  with  dry 
flower -heads,  which  are  popularly  termed 
Everlasting  Flowers.  Gomphrena  globosa 
gives  good  results  if  the  seeds  are  sown  out- 
of-doors  in  any  good  garden  soil  in  April,  or 
in  pots  or  boxes  under  glass  in  March  ;  the 
seedlings  are  pricked  off  2  inches  apart  in 
boxes,  to  be  planted  out  in  May.  Four  or  five 
plants  placed  in  5-  or  6-inch  pots  and  grown 
in  a  greenhouse  or  frame  are  very  attractive 
in  the  conservatory.  Varieties  with  white, 
pink,  red  and  purple  flowers  may  be  procured. 
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Deciduous    (LeaMosing)   Trees 


THIS  group  naturally  includes  all  trees 
which  lose  their  leaves  in  autumn,  but 
the  few  deciduous  conifers  are  dealt 
with  in  the  chapter  on  "  Conifers."  As  a  rule 
such  trees  may  be  transplanted  safely  any 
time  between  the  beginning  of  October  and 
the  middle  of  March,  but  it  is  usually  ad- 
visable to  plant  early  rather  than  late. 
The  following  are  large -growing  woodland 
and  park  trees. 

Acer  Pseudo-platanus  (Sycamore)  is 
an  accommodating  tree,  for,  originally  intro- 
duced from  Central  Europe  and  Western 
Asia,  it  has  naturalised  itself  in  this  country 
and  readily  reproduces  itself  under  many 
diverse  conditions.  Mature  trees  may  be 
between  40  and  70  feet  in  height,  with 
trunks  2  to  4  feet  in  diameter.  There 
are  several  useful  varieties,  of  which 
atropurpureum,  with  purple  leaves  ;  flavo- 
margmatum,  the  Corstorphine  Plane  of 
Scottish  gardens,  which  is  recognised  by 
its  golden-variegated  foliage  ;  Nizeti,  with 
golden  and  purple  variegation  ;  Prinz  Hand- 
jery,  with  golden  leaves  ;  and  purpureum,  are 
some  of  the  best.  A.  campestre  (the  Common 
Maple)  is  at  home  in  coppice  or  plantation, 
while  for  decorative  planting,  rubrum,  dasy- 
carpum,  macrophyllum,  insigne,  pennsyl- 
vanicum.  platanoides  and  Van  Volxemii  may 
all  be  requisitioned.  A  word  or  two  may  be 
allowed  in  favour  of  Acers  macrophyllum 
and  pennsylvanicum,  for  the  former  is 
remarkable  for  its  large  leaves,  inflorescences 
and  showy  fruit,  whilst  the  latter  is  con- 
spicuous by  reason  of  its  silver-lined  bark. 

Ailantus  glandulosa  (Tree  of  Heaven) 
is  a  native  of  China.  It  grows  into  a  large, 
shapely  tree  with  long  pinnate  leaves,  and 
forms  a  good  isolated  specimen. 

Alnus  glutinosa  (Common  Alder),  with 
A.  oregona,  incana,  firma  and  orientalis,  are 
suitable  trees  for  planting  on  wet  ground, 
although  they  are  not  decorative  enough  for 
general  garden  use. 

Betula  alba  (Common  Birch)  is  another 
pleasing  tree  for  the  woodland.  This  species 
is  divided  into  two  sub-species,  pubescens 
and  verrucosa,  the  former  having  hairy  and 


the  latter  warty  branches.  The  principal 
characteristics  of  Betula  alba  are  its  silvery 
bark  and  light,  graceful  branches.  Of  its 
many  varieties,  those  with  pendulous 
branches  are  most  beautiful.  B.  alba,  pen- 
dula  and  pendula  Youngii  should  be  selected 
for  garden  planting.  Other  useful  Birches 
for  garden,  park  or  woodland  are  the  North 
American  Paper  Birch  (papyrifera),  nigra, 
lenta  and  Maximowiczii.  The  latter  is  a 
particularly  handsome  tree  from  Japan, 
with  greyish  bark  and  large  oval  leaves. 

Carpinus  Betulus  (Hornbeam)  grows  to 
a  good  size  where  the  ground  is  moderately 
heavy.  Attaining  a  height  of  40  or  50  feet, 
it  is  considered  well  developed  if  the  trunk 
is  2  feet  in  diameter.  The  greyish,  netted, 
but  smooth  bark  is  a  well-known  character, 
whilst  its  dense  round  head  of  branches  ia 
distinct  from  other  trees.  It  possesses  several 
well-marked  varieties,  of  which  asplenifolia, 
with  prettily-cut  leaves ;  pendula,  with 
weeping  branches ;  and  pyramidalis,  with 
upright  habit,  are  the  most  distinct. 

Carya  alba  (Shell-Bark  Hickory),  of 
North  America,  represents  another  decora- 
tive and  interesting  group  of  trees  closely 
allied  to  the  Walnuts.  The  leaves  are  large 
and  pinnate,  and  usually  turn  to  a  bright 
yellow  shade  previous  to  falling  in  autumn. 
There  are  several  other  species,  notably 
amara,  olivaeformis,  porcina,  sulcata  and 
tomentosa.  They  form  highly  ornamental 
trees  when  planted  in  well-drained,  deep, 
loamy  soil  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country, 
but  are  unsuitable  for  cold  parts. 

Gastanea  sativa  (Sweet  Chestnut) 
grows  well  in  the  open  or  in  dense  woodland, 
and  forms  a  very  large  tree,  although  its 
habit  is  rather  too  stiff  to  be  beautiful.  A 
peculiarity  of  the  deeply  furrowed  bark  is 
that  it  often  assumes  a  spiral  character.  It 
is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  Northern 
Africa  and  the  Orient,  and  is  thought  to 
have  been  introduced  to  this  country  by  the 
Romans.  There  are  many  named  varieties, 
but  they  call  for  no  special  notice. 

Corylus  Colurna  (Constantinople 
Hazel)  grows  30  to  50  feet  high,  with  a 
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good-sized  trunk  and  spreading  head.     It  is 
suitable  for  a  lawn  specimen. 

Fagus  sylvatica  (Gommon   Beech)   is 

one  of  the  most  handsome  of  trees  when  at 
its  best,  forming    a   stately  columnar  trunk 


Weeping  Elm  (Ulmus  montana  pendula). 


surmounted  by  a  shapely  head  of  branches. 
When  growing  in  the  open  its  branches  are 
often  semi-pendulous,  and  sweep  the  ground 
for  a  wide  area  about  the  trunk.  It  thrives 
well  almost  anywhere,  and  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  planting  on  chalky  soil.  A 
number  of  well-marked  varieties  have  been 
given  distinct  names.  Some  of  the  best  are 
atropurpurea,  Norwegiensis,  purpurea  and 
cuprea,  with  purple  and  coppery  foliage ; 
heterophylla,  with  finely-cut  leaves ;  and 
Miltonensis,  pendula  and  pendula  Boineyen- 
sis,  with  weeping  branches.  All  the  varieties 
mentioned  are  excellent  for  gardens,  those 
with  purple-  and  copper-coloured  leaves 
being  very  effective  amongst  other  trees. 

Fraxinus  excelsior  (Gommon  Ash)  is 
better  fitted  for  park,  hedge-row  or  coppice 
than  for  the  garden,  for  it  is  a  gross  feeder, 
and  its  roots  rob  everything  else  in  the 
vicinity  of  food  material.  Its  weeping 
varieties,  pendula  and  pendula  Wentworthii, 
are  popular  for  shade  trees  on  lawns. 


on  account  of  its  distinct  leafage.  Fraxinus 
oregona,  americana,  and  parvifolia  are  other 
large-growing  trees  which  belong  to  this 
group. 

Fraxinus  Ornus  (Manna  Ash)  intro- 
duces quite  a  distinct 
set  of  Ash  trees.  In 
this  instance  the 
flowers  are  the  most 
conspicuous  feature. 
It  is  referred  to 
amongst  floAvering 
trees  on  page  920. 

Juglans  regia 
(Common  Walnut) 
forms  a  fine  tree  in 
many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  succeeds 
as  far  north  as  Aber- 
deen. Its  pinnate 
leaves  afford  an  easy 
distinguishing  mark, 
whilst  its  thick- 
shelled  fruits  differ 
from  those  of  other 
trees.  The  largest 
specimens  are  found 
growing  on  deep 

loamy  soil  and  the  best  crops  of  fruits  are 
obtained  in  the  southern  counties.  Its  varie- 
ties generally  are  no  improvement  on  the 
type,  although  the  finely-cut  leaves  of  lacini- 
ata  are  pretty  and  the  single-lobed  leaves  of 
monophylla  are  curious.  Juglans  nigra,  the 
Black  Walnut  of  America,  grows  well  in 
many  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  and  is  worth 
the  attention  of  planters,  both  for  ornament 
and  profit.  The  pinnate  leaves  usually  ex- 
ceed 1  foot  in  length,  and  the  dark-coloured 
wood  is  quite  as  ornamental  and  as  valuable 
as  that  of  Juglans  regia.  Another  decorative 
kind  is  found  in  cordiformis,  a  native  of 
Japan  ;  this  has  very  large  leaves,  some- 
times 2  feet  long,  and  the  fruits  are  pro- 
duced several  together  in  pendulous  racemes. 
Juglans  cinerea,  the  Butternut  of  North 
America,  is  another  desirable  sort. 

Morus  nigra  (Gommon  Mulberry)  is 
often  used  as  a  lawn  tree,  although  it  has 
one  serious  defect  for  the  purpose,  namely, 
the  staining  properties  of  the  ripe  fruits, 


Many 

of  the  other  varieties  are  not  worth  grow-      which  fall  to  the  ground  and  are  liable  to 
ing,    but    heterophylla   should    be   obtained      stain  ladies'  dresses. 
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Platanus  acerifolia  (London  Plane)  is 

a  large  and  handsome  tree  when  mature, 
but  its  adaptability  for  growing  in  large  towns 
in  the  Midlands  and  South  of  England  has 
resulted  in  its  being  used  as  a  street  tree 
rather  than  a  park  or  garden  tree,  in  which 
position  it  has  little  chance  of  developing 
satisfactorily.  A  rather  serious  accusation 
has  been  made  against  it  of  late  years,  for  it 
is  said  that  the  fine  hairs  from  fruits  in  spring 
float  about  in  the  atmosphere  and  are  inhaled 
by  people  and  animals,  so  setting  up  in- 
flammation of  the  respiratory  organs.  The 
Oriental  Plane,  P.  orientalis,  has  finer 
lobed  leaves  than  P.  acerifolia.  The  North 
American,  P.  occidentalis,  is  often  confused 
with  the  London  Plane,  whereas  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  where  the  true  P.  occiden- 
talis is  grown  in  this  country  except  as  a 
very  small  tree,  for  it  is  not  hardy  about 
London.  In  Scotland  the  name  of  Plane  is 
given  to  the  Sycamore. 

Populus  canescens  (Grey  Poplar)  is  a 
decorative   tree   suitable  for  damp   ground. 


Growing  50  to  60  feet  high,  it  is  conspicuous 
by  reason  of  its  grey  bark  and  silvery  leaves. 
The  Aspen,  Populus  tremula,  is  an  ornamental 
and  interesting  tree.  The  blades  of  the  leaves 
are  so  delicately  poised  on  their  stalks  that 
they  are  moved  by  the  slightest  wind. 
There  is  a  form  with  weeping  branches  which 
is  very  ornamental.  The  Balsam  Poplar, 
P.  balsamifera,  a  native  of  North  America, 
is  also  worth  growing,  as  are  also  trichocarpa, 
laurifolia,  nigra  and  Eugenei.  The  Lom- 
bardy  Poplar,  P.  nigra  var.  pyramidahs,  is 
worth  attention  on  account  of  its  upright  or 
fastigiate  habit,  for  it  makes  an  effective 
change  from  other  trees. 

Pterocarya  caucasica  is  a  distinct  tree, 
native  of  the  Caucasus.  Planted  in  moist 
ground  or  on  the  margin  of  a  lake  it  forms 
a  wide-spreading  tree  with  long  pinnate 
leaves.  A  peculiarity  is  found  in  its  small 
winged  fruits  borne  in  drooping  catkins  1 
foot  or  more  long. 

Quercus  Robur  (Oak)  is  the  scientific 
name  applied  to  all  the  British  Oaks,  but 


Weeping  Beech. 
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the  name  is  rarely  used,  for  the  Common 
Oaks  have  been  divided  into  two  groups, 
one  being  called  Q.  pedunculata  and  the 
other  Q.  sessiliflora.  In  the  former  case  the 
distinguishing  features  are  the  stalked  fruits 
and  almost,  if  not  quite,  stalkless  leaves, 
and  in  the  latter  instance  the  stalkless  fruits 
and  long-stalked  leaves.  Q.  pedunculata  is 
best  suited  for  rich  land  at  a  low  elevation, 
whilst  the  other  tree  often  occupies  higher 
land  where  the  soil  is  of  poorer  quality. 
There  are  numerous  varieties  of  both,  but 
none  more  distinct  than  the  pyramidal  forms 
of  pedunculata.  The  variety  fastigiata  and 
its  various  forms  have  a  similar  habit  to 
the  Lombardy  Poplar.  The  best  of  the 
variegated-leaved  kinds  are  mentioned  in 
another  chapter. 

Amongst  the  numerous  kinds  of  Oaks  the 
following  half-dozen  will  be  found  useful  for 
decorative  planting.  All  must  be  given  deep, 
loamy  soil.  Cerris,  the  Turkey  Oak,  a  large- 
growing  tree,  easily  distinguished  from  the 
common  Oaks  by  reason  of  its  finely-lobed 
leaves  and  mossy  acorn  cups  ;  coccinea,  a 
handsome,  North  American  Oak,  with  glossy 
dark-green  leaves,  which  colour  brilliantly 
in  autumn,  the  variety  Knap  Hill  Scarlet 
is  specially  worthy  of  note ;  conferta,  a 
Southern  European  kind,  with  large  regularly  - 
lobed  leaves  ;  Mirbeckii,  a  handsome  large- 
leaved  tree  from  Spain,  Portugal  and  North 
Africa,  which  retains  its  leaves  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  winter  ;  rubra,  the  large- 
leaved  Red  Oak  of  North  America ;  and  the 
North  American  velutina,  remarkable  for 
its  few-lobed  leaves  being  sometimes  1  foot 
in  length  and  8  inches  wide.  The  Ever- 
green Oaks  are  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on 
"  Evergreens." 

Salix  alba  var.  caerulea  (Blue  Wil- 
low) is  one  of  the  most  important  of  fast- 
growing  trees,  for  its  wood  is  used  for  the 
best  quality  cricket  bats.  Its  branches  are 
more  upright  and  the  head  narrower  than 
is  the  case  with  other  forms  of  Salix  alba. 
S.  fragilis,  the  Crack  Willow,  is  a  good  tree 
to  plant  on  wet  ground,  whilst  babylonica, 


the  Weeping  Willow,  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  kinds  to  plant  near  the  waterside. 

Tilia  vulgaris  (Common  Lime)  is  a 
native  of  Europe,  and  is  grown  largely  in 
this  country.  It  has  one  great  disadvantage, 
namely,  the  leaves  often  begin  to  turn 
yellow  and  fall  in  August  or  early  Sep- 
tember. Superior  to  it  in  every  way  are  the 
Crimean  Lime,  T.  petiolaris,  and  the 
Caucasian  Lime,  T.  dasystyla.  Of  vigor- 
ous habit  and  stately  outline,  both  trees 
bear  glossy  deep  green  leaves,  which  keep 
cleaner  than  those  of  the  common  kind  and 
retain  their  colour  until  October.  Both  are 
excellent  for  isolated  lawn  or  park  trees  or 
for  avenue  planting.  Other  good  Limes  are 
americana,  argentea,  cordata  and  mique- 
liana. 

Ulmus  campestris  (Elm)  is  one  of  the 
common  Elms  of  our  hedge-rows.  Forming 
a  particularly  handsome  tree,  it  is  much 
planted  for  avenues  and  isolated  specimens. 
It  has  a  fault  which  is  shared  by  other  Elms, 
that  is,  the  heavy  branches  of  mature  trees 
sometimes  fall,  even  on  calm  days,  without 
the  slightest  warning.  For  this  reason  Elms 
ought  not  to  be  planted  near  houses  or  other 
buildings.  Other  useful  Elms  are  glabra 
(the  Wych  Elm),  major  montana  (the  Scotch 
Elm)  and  pedunculata.  There  are  numer- 
ous varieties  of  some  of  the  species,  the  most 
popular  perhaps  being  those  with  pendulous 
branches  ;  the  best  for  general  planting  is 
Ulmus  montana  pendula.  Of  the  coloured- 
leaved  kinds  antarctica  aurea  Louis  van 
Houtte  and  montana  aurea  are  the  best 
golden  -  leaved  forms,  whilst  good  silver 
variegated  varieties  are  found  in  variegata 
and  latifolia  variegata  ;  variegata  nova  has 
slender  growths  and  small  leaves  and  is 
useful  for  places  where  space  is  limited.  A 
distinct  group  of  Elms  is  formed  by  those 
which  are  of  fastigiate  or  pyramidal  outline. 
The  most  familiar  is  the  Cornish  Elm, 
U.  glabra  var.  Cornubiensis  ;  then  there  is 
the  Jersey  Elm,  campestris  sarniensis,  the 
Hertfordshire  Elm,  campestris  Wheatleyi, 
and  the  Exeter  Elm,  montana  fastigiata. 
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Deciduous   Trees   with    Ornamental    Foliage 


AT3W  trees  are  mentioned  elsewhere 
which  might  be  included  under  this 
heading,  such  as  the  large-leaved 
Walnuts,  the  Tree  of  Heaven,  the  Purple 
and  Copper  Beeches  and  the  Variegated 
Elms.  But  there  are  others  to  which 
special  attention  must  be  directed.  Fore- 
most amongst  these  are  the  various  kinds 
of  Box  Elder  Acer  Negundo. 

Acer  Negundo  is  distinguished  from 
other  Acers  by  its  pinnate  leaves,  but  it  is 
the  variegated  kinds  to  which  special  atten- 
tion is  directed.  As  they  are  small-growing 
trees  and  stand  a  fair  amount  of  pruning 
they  are  suitable  alike  for  large  and  small 
gardens.  Foliis  marginatis  aureis  has  golden 
variegated  leaves,  variegatum  silver  varie- 
gated foliage,  and  calif  ornicum  aureum 
golden  leaves.  The  two  last  are  the  best. 

Gatalpa  bignonioides  aurea  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  low-growing  golden-leaved 
trees.  It  keeps  its  colour  well  throughout 
summer. 

Fagus  sylvatica  Zlatia  is  a  Beech 
with  golden  leaves,  but  the  colour  fades 
during  summer.  The  silver  variegated 
Beeches  are  hardlv  worthy  of  note. 

Fraxinus    excelsior    aurea  has    golden 


leaves,  whilst  another  Ash  with  golden  foliage 
is  found  in  americana  aucubaefolia. 

Idesia  polycarpa  is  worth  growing  for 
the  sake  of  its  large,  heart-shaped  leaves, 
which  have  showy  red  stalks. 

Prunus  cerasifera  atropurpurea,  or 
Prunus  Pissardi,  as  it  is  often  called,  is  a 
handsome  purple-leaved  tree  which  keeps 
its  colour  well  throughout  the  season.  P. 
Persica  foliis  rubris  is  another  good  purple- 
leaved  tree,  but  the  remainder  of  the  large- 
growing  variegated-leaved  Primuses  are  not 
worth  planting. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  variegated- 
leaved  Apples  and  Pears,  but  the  golden- 
leaved  White  Beam  Tree,  Pyrus  Aria  chry- 
sophylla,  is  handsome.  Pyrus  vestita  is  an 
attractive  silver-leaved  tree  from  the  Hima- 
layas. There  is  a  variegated-leaved  Horse 
Chestnut,  but  it  is  not  worth  growing. 
Robinia  Pseudacacia  aurea  is  a  golden- 
leaved  variety  of  the  common  False  Acacia 
which  is  worth  attention. 

Amongst  the  Oaks  are  several  kinds  with 
coloured  foliage.  Quercus  pedunculata  pur- 
purascens  has  purple  leaves,  Concordia  and 
rubra  aurea  golden  leaves,  and  Cerris  varie- 
gata  silver  variegated  leaves. 


Ixia. — This  pretty  bulb  belongs  to  the 
Iris  family,  and  includes  numerous  species 
and  varieties  which  are  renowned  for  their 
brightly-coloured  flowers.  Being  natives  of 
South  Africa,  Ixias  require  all  the  sun  that 
it  is  possible  to  give  them.  In  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  country  they  may  be  grown  in 
a  well-drained  border  of  loamy  soil  out  of 
doors,  a  position  facing  south  and  at  the 
foot  of  a  wall  for  preference.  They  are 
planted  from  November  to  January,  the 
bulbs  being  placed  about  3  inches  apart  and 
3  inches  deep.  A  little  sand  about  the  bulbs 
at  planting  time  is  an  advantage,  while  in 
the  event  of  frost  it  is  wise  to  cover  the  ground 
with  bracken  or  some  other  protective 
material.  Ixias  may  also  be  grown  in  pots 


in  the  greenhouse.  Place  half  a  dozen  bulbs 
in  a  5-inch  pot  in  light  but  good  loamy  soil, 
and  cover  the  pots  with  ashes  until  growth 
commences,  or  keep  them  in  a  cooj  frame. 
Then  take  them  out  and  grow  in  a  sunny 
greenhouse  or  frame.  Water  carefully,  in- 
creasing the  supply  as  the  plants  strengthen. 
The  varieties  are  perhaps  better  for  the 
amateur  than  the  species,  the  following 
selection  including  the  best :  Beauty  of 
Norfolk,  pale  yellow,  black  centre  ;  Buce- 
phalus, claret  ;  Conqueror,  yellow,  shaded 
red ;  crateroides,  scarlet ;  Excelsior,  crim- 
son-scarlet ;  Humber,  coppery-rose,  black 
centre  ;  Lady  Slade,  rose-pink  ;  Magnifica, 
deep  yellow,  chocolate  centre ;  Vulcan, 
orange-red. 
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Increasing    Trees   and    Shrubs 


THERE    is    something   peculiarly  fas- 
cinating   about    the    propagation    of 
one's  own  plants  ;    home-raised  trees 
and    shrubs    possess  a  special  value  to  the 
raiser.     The  object  of  the  succeeding  notes 
is    to    indicate     the    various     methods     by 
which  trees  and  shrubs   may   be   increased. 
At  one  time  or  another  the  amateur  must 


be  prepared  to  adopt  the  following  means 
of  increase :  seeds,  cuttings,  grafts,  division 
and  layers. 

Seeds  form  the  natural  method  of  increase, 
and  in  many  cases  plants  raised  from  seeds 
are  preferable  to  those  raised  by  other 
means.  Large  trees  are  usually  increased 
by  seeds  whenever  seeds  can  be  procured, 


A  Box  cutting. 


Box  cuttings  inserted 
in  prepared  soil. 


Cnt 


A  narrow  trench  suitable  for  cuttings 
of  shrubs. 


Detached  Ivy  growth       Ivy  cuttings  inserted 
with  incipient  roots.  in  pot  of  soil. 


One  of  the  side-shoots 
inserted  as  a  cutting. 
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Increasing  shrub  by  tongue-layering 
the  stem. 


In  this  sketch  the  method  known 
notch-layering  is  shown. 


Cutting  of  Laurel. 


Two-branched  Aucuba  cutting. 


but  some  trees  mature  few  seeds  and  sufficient 
cannot  be  obtained  to  supply  the  demand. 
Then  there  are  trees  which  do  not  reproduce 
themselves  true  to  type  from  seeds,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  fall  back  upon  one  of 
the  other  methods.  Flowering  trees  and 
shrubs,  again,  often  blossom  more  quickly 
when  raised  by  some  method  other  than 
seeds,  but  when  shrubs  are  showing  serious 


signs  of  deterioration  it  is  often  advisable 
to  reproduce  them  from  seeds  instead  of 
cuttings  on  account  of  the  superior  vigour 
of  seedlings. 

The  time  and  manner  of  sowing  seeds 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  sort. 
Some  seeds,  such  as  Acorns  and  Chestnuts, 
lose  their  vitality  very  quickly  if  allowed 
to  become  dry.  They  should  therefore  be 
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sown  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  fall,  or 
if  they  cannot  be  sown  at  an  early  date  they 
should  be  stored  in  a  moist  and  cool  place, 
preferably  in  damp  sand  or  moss.  Such 
seeds  as  Holly,  Thorn,  Plum  and  Cherry 
take  a  long  time  to  germinate,  and  although 
they  can  be  kept  in  a  cool  room  in  good  con- 
dition for  a  period  of  twelve  months  or  more, 
it  is  advisable  to  sow  them  early,  in  order 
that  germination  may  take  place  as  soon  as 
possible.  Holly  and  Thorn  seeds  rarely 
vegetate  in  less  than  eighteen  months,  and 
they  are  sometimes  stored  in  damp  sand  for 
twelve  months  previous  to  sowing,  so  that 
they  shall  not  occupy  the  ground  for  a  longer 
time  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Seeds 
which  germinate  within  a  few  weeks  after 
sowing,  and  do  not  deteriorate  seriously  by 
being  stored  for  a  few  months,  are  better 
sown  in  spring  than  in  autumn.  If  sown 
in  spring  the  young  plants  continue  to  grow 
throughout  summer,  whereas  if  seedlings 
appear  in  autumn  they  grow  little  or  none 
during  winter  and  often  become  very  weak. 
Seeds  of  Broom,  Laburnum,  Spiraea,  Cistus, 
Rhododendron  and  many  Conifers  may  be 
sown  in  spring. 

When  large  quantities  of  tree  seeds  are 
dealt  with  they  are  sown  in  beds  out  of  doors. 
The  beds  are  made  about  4  feet  wide  and 
the  ground  chosen  is  light,  well-drained  loam 
whenever  possible.  The  soil  ought  to  be 
clean  and  free  from  weed  seeds  and  should 
have  been  well  manured  the  previous  season. 
Ground  from  which  a  crop  of  Potatoes  has 
been  taken  is  usually  in  good  condition  for 
seed  sowing.  March  is  a  good  month  for 
sowing,  advantage  being  taken  of  a  period 
when  the  soil  is  moderately  dry.  The  smaller 
seeds  may  be  covered  with  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  soil,  and  larger  seeds  deeper  in 
proportion.  Large  seeds  are  liable  to  be 
eaten  by  mice  and  should  be  coated  with  red 
lead  before  being  sown,  and  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  protect  the  seed  beds  by  wire  netting  if 
rabbits  abound  in  the  vicinity.  Provision 
must  also  be  made  for  shading  in  very  hot 
weather,  while  Larch  and  other  kinds  easily 
injured  by  late  frosts  ought  to  be  covered 
with  canvas  at  night. 

When  only  small  quantities  of  seed  have 
to  be  sown  it  is  desirable  to  use  pots  or  boxes 
and  place  them  in  a  frame  or  greenhouse. 


Seeds,  however,  which  take  a.  long  time 
to  germinate  may  be  placed  out-of-doors  for 
the  winter.  Sow  in  pots  when  ripe  and 
plunge  the  pots  in  ashes.  Then  in  February 
transfer  them  to  a  warm  house.  The  winter 
cold  and  the  subsequent  rise  of  temperature 
sometimes  hasten  germination  by  quite  six 
months.  Other  seeds  may  be  sown  in  spring 
under  glass,  and  in  either  case  as  soon  as  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle  they 
should  be  pricked  off  thinly  into  boxes  or 
beds  or  singly  into  small  pots,  eventually 
planting  them  out  of  doors.  Pots  or  boxes 
must  be  well  drained,  and  it  is  advisable 
to  use  a  fairly  light  compost  such  as  is 
made  by  mixing  together  2  parts  loam,  1 
part  peat  or  leaf -mould,  and  1  part  of 
sand.  In  the  case  of  Erica,  Rhododendron 
and  allied  plants  2  parts  of  peat  and  1  part 
of  sand  may  be  used.  Make  the  compost 
moderately  firm  in  the  pots  and  cover  the 
seeds  with  about  their  own  depth  of  soil. 
Plunge  the  pots  in  coco-nut  fibre  refuse  and 
shade  until  the  young  plants  appear.  Small 
seeds  such  as  those  of  Rhododendron  and 
Erica  do  not  require  covering  with  soil. 
Sow  them  and  cover  the  pots  or  boxes  with 
glass  and  paper  until  the  seedlings  appear. 

Cuttings.  —  This  is  a  very  important 
method  of  propagation,  for  a  great  many  of 
our  most  beautiful  shrubs  and  some  trees 
are  usually  increased  by  cuttings.  There 
are  three  distinct  tvpes  of  cuttings,  i.e. 
(1)  those  made  from  the  soft  or  semi -ripened 
shoots  of  the  current  year  from  June  to 
August  ;  (2)  those  made  from  perfectly 
ripened  wood  during  autumn  or  winter ; 
and  (3)  those  made  from  cuttings  of  roots, 
usually  during  early  spring. 

Soft  or  semi-ripe  shoots  of  a  large  number 
of  shrubs  may  be  used,  and  this  method  is. 
very  popular.  The  work  is  usually  conducted 
with  the  aid  of  a  frame  or  propagating  case, 
and  though  heat  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
it  is  in  many  cases  an  advantage.  Similar 
soil  to  that  recommended  for  seeds  may  be 
used,  but  the  pots  should  be  made  up  more 
firmly  and  the  soil  surfaced  with  silver  sand. 
Cuttings  should  be  made  of  short  growths 
3  to  4  inches  long,  and  healthy  shoots  of 
moderate  thickness  are  preferable  to  very 
vigorous  ones.  They  must  be  cut  to  a  joint, 
or  when  possible  they  may  be  removed  from 
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the  parent  branch  with  the  slightest  possible 
bit  of  the  older  wood,  a  practice  which  is 
commonly  termed  "  making  the  cutting  with 
a  small  heel  of  the  older  wood."  Do  not 
allow  the  cuttings  to  dry  or  flag  before 
insertion,  give  them  a  good  watering  at  once, 
and  place  them  in  a  frame  kept  closed.  In 
some  instances  roots  will  form  in  a  fortnight, 
in  other  cases  the  cuttings  may  be  six  or 
eight  weeks  in  making  roots. 

The  following  may  all  be  raised  from 
this  kind  of  cutting :  Diervilla,  Philadel- 
phus,  Forsythia,  Deutzia,  Hydrangea,  most 
Spiraeas,  many  Roses,  the  dwarf  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Erica,  Helianthemum,  Escallonia, 
Viburnum,  Clematis,  and  many  others. 
Some  "  half-ripe "  cuttings,  however,  can 
be  rooted  better  in  a  cold  than  in  a  warm 
frame.  Simply  make  up  a  bed  of  sandy  soil, 
moderately  firm,  in  an  ordinary  cold  frame 
and  dibble  in  the  cuttings.  Keep  the  frame 
closed  and  shaded  from  bright  sun,  giving 
the  cuttings  water  when  necessary.  Such 
cuttings  must  not  be  disturbed  before  spring. 
Some  needing  this  treatment  are  Double- 
flowered  Gorse,  many  of  the  Brooms,  Berberis 
stenophylla,  Hollies  and  some  of  the  Cistuses. 
Many  cuttings  which  root  well  in  warmth 
may  also  be  rooted  in  a  cold  frame.  Gorse 
and  Berberis  rarely  form  roots  in  warmth. 
It  is  also  usual  to  place  Laurel  and  other 
cuttings  of  common  shrubs  in  cold  frames. 

Cuttings  of  the  ripened  wood  of  numerous 
shrubs  may  be  rooted  in  sheltered  borders 
out  of  doors.  Make  the  cuttings  8  to  12 
inches  long,  and  insert  them  in  a  slanting 
position  in  well-drained,  warm  land.  Cover 
the  cuttings  with  soil  to  within  3  inches  of 
the  points  (soft  cuttings  are  usually  inserted 
about  one-third  of  their  depth)  and  make 
them  quite  firm  right  to  the  bottom.  Flower- 
ing Currant,  Roses,  Privet,  Cornus,  Plane, 
Willow  and  Poplar  are  a  few  kinds  to  treat 
in  this  manner. 

Root  cuttings  are  used  in  the  case  of  plants 
which  produce  shoots  freely  from  the  roots. 
They  are  usually  made  about  March  and  may 
be  placed  in  pots  or  boxes  under  glass  or  be 
inserted  in  an  open  border.  The  cuttings 
should  be  from  3  to  4  inches  long,  about  the 
thickness  of  a  lead-pencil,  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  upper  parts  of  the  cuttings 
are  kept  in  the  right  direction.  For  this 


purpose  it  is  advisable  to  cut  each  end  with  a 
different  shaped  cut,  one  slanting  and  the 
other  straight,  for  if  cuttings  are  inserted 
upside  down  there  is  little  chance  of  success. 
Shrubs  which  may  be  increased  in  this  way 
are  Rhus  typhina  and  other  species  of  Rhus, 
Romneya  Coulteri,  Clerodendron  trichoto- 
mum,  various  species  of  Rose  and  Robinia 
hispida. 

Grafting  in  its  various  forms  is  practised 
in  the  cases  of  plants  which  do  not  come  true 
from  seeds  and  cannot  be  readily  dealt  with 
by  other  means.  It  is  quite  a  satisfactory 
way  of  increasing  many  shrubs,  but  is  often 
abused.  Instead  of  grafting  only  those  that 
cannot  be  increased  by  other  means,  people 
resort  to  grafting  in  order  to  procure  plants 
quickly,  and  only  too  often  such  specimens 
fail  to  develop  properly  in  after  life.  When 
grafting  is  practised  care  must  be  taken  that 
stock  and  scion  are  suited  to  each  other,  and 
in  most  instances  it  is  wise  to  graft  varieties 
upon  the  species  to  which  they  belong,  or, 
when  that  is  impossible,  upon  a  very  closely 
allied  plant.  Everyone  can  recall  examples 
of  grafted  trees  with  ugly  gouty  swellings 
on  the  trunks  indicating  the  point  of  union 
of  stock  and  scion  ;  one  has  grown  much 
faster  than  the  other,  hence  the  swelling. 
Conifers  are  often  ruined  by  being  grafted, 
and  many  a  Fir,  Pine  or  Cypress  which  fails 
to  grow  into  a  handsome  specimen  owes  its 
condition  to  grafting. 

Grafting  may  be  conducted  either  under 
glass  or  out  of  doors.  For  the  former  pur- 
pose stocks  are  established  in  pots  and 
grafting  usually  takes  place  during  spring. 
Out  of  doors,  grafting  may  be  conducted  in 
March  or  early  April,  and  budding  during 
summer.  Vast  quantities  of  Rhododendrons 
are  grafted  under  glass  every  spring.  Clema- 
tises are  also  grafted  very  largely,  but  plants 
grown  upon  their  own  roots  are  preferable. 
One  thing  to  avoid  is  grafting  evergreens 
upon  deciduous  stocks  or  deciduous  shrubs 
upon  evergreen  stocks,  for  the  association  is 
never  very  successful.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  culture  of  the  Deodar  Cedar  in  this 
country  many  plants  were  raised  by  grafting 
upon  Larch,  and  for  years  past  our  Deodars 
have  been  dying  prematurely.  Neither 
should  side  branches  of  Conifers  be  used 
for  scions  when  grafting  is  practised. 
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Division  is  practised  with  a  few  kinds  of 
shrubs,  notably  in  those  cases  where  a  suc- 
cession of  shoots  is  formed  from  the  root- 
stock.  Cases  in  point  are  Bamboos  and  the 
various  kinds  of  Ruscus.  The  best  time  to 
divide  Bamboos  is  in  May  or  just  when  the 
new  growths  are  pushing.  Each  section, 
however  small,  with  a  bit  of  root,  may  be 
expected  to  form  a  new  plant.  But  it  is  not 
wise  to  divide  the  clumps  into  very  small 
pieces  unless  a  large  number  of  plants  is 
desired.  Large  pieces  may  be  planted  in  the 
open  ground  with  a  little  leaf -mould  about 
the  roots,  but  small  bits  must  be  placed  in 
pots  in  a  close,  moist,  and  warm  glasshouse 
until  the  roots  are  active.  The  Butcher's 
Broom,  Ruscus  aculeatus,  may  be  divided 
into  quite  tiny  pieces  and  planted  out  of 
doors  at  once.  Another  plant  increased  by 
division  is  the  common  edging  Box,  whilst 
the  Periwinkles  (Vincas)  may  be  also  propa- 
gated by  this  method,  which  is  quite  easily 
carried  out  by  amateurs  having  little  expert 
knowledge. 


Layering  is  practised  for  a  very  large 
number  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  it  is  an  easy 
and  convenient  method  of  increasing  plants. 
Branches  pegged  down  into  sandy  soil,  either 
slit  as  in  Carnation  layering  or  not,  take 
root  and  may  then  be  removed  as  separate 
plants.  Layering  is  usually  carried  out  in 
March  or  April,  although  other  times  may 
be  selected  if  more  convenient.  As  a  rule 
the  layered  branches  must  not  be  disturbed 
for  at  least  a  year,  whilst  layers  of  shrubs  like 
Magnolia  and  Rhododendron  should  remain 
undisturbed  for  two  years.  Lime  trees, 
Japanese  Maples,  various  kinds  of  Rubus, 
Prunus  japonica  flore  pleno,  P.  nana,  Spiraea 
arguta  and  Rhododendrons  are,  amongst 
other  things,  propagated  by  layering.  Rho- 
dodendrons are  very  much  better  increased 
by  layering  than  by  grafting,  for  if  suckers 
appear  from  layered  plants  they  are  bound 
to  be  the  true  plant,  whereas  if  they  arise 
from  a  grafted  plant  they  are  almost  certain 
to  belong  to  the  stock,  and  if  not  removed 
at  once  soon  weaken  the  good  kind. 


Rose  of  Jericho  (Anastatica  Hiero- 
chuntica)  is  a  curious  annual  plant  from 
the  desert  regions  of  Arabia  and  Egypt.  It 
belongs  to  the  Wallflower  family,  and  is  only 
seen  in  this  country  as  a  curiosity.  In  the 
deserts,  after  maturity,  it  is  shrivelled  up 
and  blown  about  as  a  ball,  but  when  in 
contact  with  moisture  it  opens  out  and 
liberates  its  seeds.  This  peculiarity  has  led 
to  its  being  collected  by  the  natives  and 
sold  to  travellers  under  the  name  of  Rose 
of  Jericho,  and  specimens  are  preserved  by 
some  people  to  be  brought  out  on  special 
occasions,  placed  in  water  and  allowed  to 
open.  The  same  plant  may  open  and  close 
many  times.  It  has  no  horticultural  value, 
but  may  be  grown  in  the  rock  garden  in 
summer. 

Aloysia  citriodora  (Lemon  -  scented 
Verbena)  is  more  frequently  called  Lippia 
citriodora.  A  shrubby  plant,  native  of  South 
America,  it  is  popular  on  account  of  its 
lemon-scented  leaves.  Many  people  cul- 
tivate it  in  greenhouses  and  windows,  where 
it  does  quite  well  if  given  a  compost  of  3 
parts  fibrous  loam,  1  part  leaf -mould,  and 


1  part  sand.  But  it  may  also  be  grown 
out  of  doors  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  if  given  the  shelter  of  a  wall. 
Out  of  doors  well-drained  loamy  soil  must 
be  provided.  The  flowers  are  small  and 
pinkish,  but  they  are  not  showy.  Cuttings 
root  quite  well  in  summer,  and  when  any  of 
the  branches  are  too  long  they  should  be 
pruned  in  March. 

Acaena. — Dwarf,  compact-growing  plants, 
suitable  for  the  margin  of  the  rock  garden. 
They  belong  to  the  Rose  family  (Rosaceae) 
and  are  found  wild  in  Chile,  New  Zealand, 
the  Argentine,  and  Australia.  The  most 
important  is  Acaena  microphylla,  the  New 
Zealand  Burr,  so  called  by  reason  of  its 
spiny  burr-like  fruits,  which  are  bright  red 
in  colour.  The  tiny  leaves  are  rose-like  in 
shape,  and  the  whole  plant  rises  but  an  inch 
or  two  above  the  ground.  It  requires  light 
soil  and  a  sunny  position  ;  there  its  showy 
fruits  remain  attractive  for  several  months. 
Propagation  may  be  effected  by  division 
of  the  clumps  in  spring.  A.  argentea  has 
greyish  leaves,  whilst  A.  myriophylla,  growing 
6  inches  or  more  high,  has  finely  cut  foliage. 
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Hardy  Heaths  fringing  a  shrubbery  border. 


Hardy   Heaths 


A\RT  from  the  numerous  kinds  of 
Heath  which  are  found  wild  on 
commons  and  hillsides  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  there  are  many 
others  which  may  be  obtained  for  planting 
in  gardens.  These  are  all  found  in  Europe, 
one  or  two  being  natives  of  the  Alpine 
regions  and  the  others  of  countries  which 
border  the  Mediterranean.  Several  of  the 
kinds  from  the  latter  region  are  known 
as  Tree  Heaths,  not  that  they  assume 
tree-like  proportions,  but  they  form  large 
upright  bushes  sometimes  18  or  20  feet 
high,  with  thick,  woody  stems,  whereas 
others  are  of  more  or  less  scandent  habit. 
The  kinds  from  the  Mediterranean  region 
are  more  tender  than  those  from  other 
districts,  and  are  unsuitable  for  planting 


where  considerable  frost  is  experienced,  but 
they  thrive  well  in  the  south  of  England 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  Midlands. 

There  are  many  uses  to  which  Heaths 
may  be  put.  They  are  suitable  for  groups  in 
the  front  of  a  shrubbery,  for  beds  on  a  lawn, 
for  planting  among  groups  of  Rhododen- 
drons, or  for  forming  a  distinct  feature  in 
the  wilder  parts  of  the  garden.  Perhaps 
they  are  seen  to  greatest  advantage  under 
the  latter  condition.  They  can  then  be- 
planted  in  large  masses,  the  tall  and  low- 
growing  kinds  being  so  placed  as  to  relieve 
any  appearance  of  formality.  An  ideal 
position  for  Heaths  is  that  provided  by 
undulating  ground  beneath  old  Pine  Trees, 
for  the  rugged  trunks  of  these  trees  blend 
well  with  the  undergrowth. 
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Although  one  or  more  Heaths  may  be 
found  in  flower  at  almost  any  time  through- 
out the  year,  there  are  two  periods  when  a 
better  display  is  made  than  at  other  times, 
one  of  these  being  spring  and  the  other 
autumn.  By  selecting  kinds  which  bloom  at 
these  seasons  and  planting  them  together 
excellent  effects  are  produced. 

Soil. — Heaths  will  succeed  in  either  peat 
or  loam,  providing  lime  is  not  present  in 
the  soil  to  any  appreciable  extent,  but  if 
the  soil  is  rich  in  lime  it  is  quite  unsuitable 
for  this  class  of  plant.  Assuming  that  it  is 
free  from  lime,  all  the  preparation  required 
is  to  dig  it  over  15  or  18  inches  deep.  Should 
it  be  light,  so  much  the  better,  and  if  a  little 
peat  or  leaf-mould  is  available  it  may  be 
forked  into  the  upper  9  inches  with  advan- 
tage, but  on  no  account  excavate  large  areas 
and  fill  them  with  peat.  It  is  expensive 
and  unnecessary,  for  the  plants  thrive  quite 
as  well  and  perhaps  better  in  natural  soil 
with  a  little  peat  added.  Planting  mav  be 
carried  out  any  time  during  autumn,  winter 
or  spring.  All  the  Heaths  benefit  if  the  old 
flower-heads  are  cut  away  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  fade.  This  is  easily  done  by  remov- 
ing the  points  of  the  branches,  which  is  all 
the  pruning  required. 

How  Heaths  are  Increased. — As  the 
Heaths  may  all  be  procured  at  a  moderate 
price,  owners  of  small  gardens  will  doubt- 
less prefer  to  purchase  rather  than  propa- 
gate their  own  plants,  but  should  they  wish 
to  increase  their  stock  it  may  be  done  by  one 
of  three  methods.  These  are  :  seeds,  cuttings 
and  layers.  The  former  are  collected  and 
sown  in  peaty  soil  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe. 
As  they  are  very  small  they  require  careful 
handling,  and  it  is  usual  to  sow  them  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  leaving  them  un- 
covered, except  for  a  sheet  of  paper  to  check 
evaporation  and  shading  them  from  sun.  As 
a  rule  they  are  sown  in  well-drained  pans  in 
a  frame,  the  seedlings  being  pricked  off  when 
large  enough  to  handle.  Cuttings  are  "made 
from  young  shoots,  1  to  1|  inches  long,  during 
July  and  August.  They  are  dibbled  into 
pots  or  beds  of  sandy  peat  made  very  firm, 
and  are  covered  with  bell-glasses  or  hand- 
lights  until  rooted.  They  are  then  gradu- 
ally inured  to  the  open  air,  planted  out 
in  frames  or  borders,  pruned  frequently  to 


ensure  a  stocky  foundation,  and  kept  in 
nursery  quarters  until  large  enough  for  per- 
manent planting.  Layering  is  practised  in 
some  places.  The  branches  are  weighted 
down  into  sandy  soil  by  means  of  stones,  at 
any  time  of  year,  and  are  left  for  about  two 
years.  During  that  time  roots  are  formed 
and  the  young  plants  are  eventually  cut 
away  from  the  parent  plants  and  placed 
separately  in  nursery  rows.  Those  raised 
from  cuttings  are,  however,  preferable  to 
those  obtained  from  layers. 

The  Heaths  are  known  under  the  botanical 
name  of  Erica  and  with  them  may  be  classed 
the  Ling,  Calluna  vulgaris,  for  it  only  differs 
in  a  few  botanical  details  and  is  put  to  the 
same  uses  as  the  Heaths  in  gardens. 

Erica  arborea. — This  is  a  tall-growing 
spring-flowering  Heath  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean region.  Although  usually  met  with 
from  4  to  8  feet  in  height,  it  sometimes 
attains  a  height  of  18  or  20  feet.  The  white 
fragrant  flowers  appear  in  spring.  Its 
variety  alpina  is  hardier  than  the  type  and 
is  recognised  by  its  more  upright  and 
plumose  habit.  From  large  nodules  produced 
on  the  roots  of  E.  arborea  the  so-called 
brier-root  pipes  of  commerce  are  made. 

E.  australis  is  another  rather  tender 
kind  which  is  found  wild  in  Portugal.  It 
is  distinguished  by  its  somewhat  loose 
habit  and  large  red  flowers  which  appear 
in  spring.  Mature  plants  may  be  5  or  6 
feet  high. 

E.  carnea,  from  the  European  Alps,  is 
a  pretty,  dwarf,  spring  -  flowering  kind. 
Rarely  growing  more  than  6  or  8  inches 
high,  it  is  remarkable  for  its  wealth  of 
reddish  flowers  which  last  from  February  to 
May.  The  variety  alba  has  white  flowers. 

E.  ciliaris  is  one  of  our  British  Heaths. 
Of  very  dwarf  habit,  the  branches  are  long 
and  slender,  and  are  clothed  with  small, 
hairy  leaves.  The  red  flowers  appear  during 
late  summer  and  autumn.  The  variety 
maweana  is  in  every  way  superior  to  the 
type.  Of  more  vigorous  habit,  it  forms 
sturdy  growths  9  or  12  inches  high,  and  bears 
handsome  heads  of  large  red  flowers. 

E.  cinerea. — Everyone  must  know  this 
plant,  for  it  floods  our  commons  with  a  glow 
of  colour  during  July  and  August.  Its 
reddish-purple  flowers  are  most  attractive, 
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whilst  its  varieties,  of  which  the  following  are 
examples,  are  equally  desirable :  alba  and 
alba  minor,  white  ;  atropurpurea,  purple  ; 


Tree  Heath  (Erica  lusitanica). 

atrosanguinea  and  coccinea,  bright  red  ;   and 
rosea,  rose. 

E.  lusitanica  is  another  tall-growing  sort 
from  the  Mediterranean  region.  Of  excel- 
lent habit,  it  is  noticeable  by  reason  of  its 
plumose  habit,  bright  green  leaves  and 
pinkish  flowers  which  appear  during  winter 
and  early  spring. 


E.  mediterranea.  —  This,  a  native  of 
Spain,  France,  etc.,  forms  shapely  bushes 
4  to  6  feet  high,  and  flowers  freely  from 
March  to  May,  the  flowers  being  reddish- 
purple  in  colour.  Of  several  varieties,  alba, 
with  white  flowers,  hybrida,  with  reddish- 
purple  blooms,  and  liana,  of  dwarf  habit, 
are  the  best.  E.  Darleyensis,  frequently 
known  as  E.  mediterranea  var.  hybrida, 
has  a  very  long  flowering  season,  for  it 
begins  to  bloom  in  November  and  con- 
tinues until  May.  Its  flowers  are  rosy- 
purple  or  reddish  in  colour,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  hybrid  between  E.  medi- 
terranea and  E.  carnea. 

E.  stricta  is  an  upright-growing  sort  from 
Southern  Europe.  Growing  from  2  to  3 
feet  high,  it  bears  red  flowers  in  July  and 
August. 

E.  vagans,  the  Cornish  Heather,  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  autumn- flowering  varieties. 
It  attains  a  height  of  1|  or  2  feet  and 
spreads  rapidly.  There  are  red  and  white 
forms. 

E.  Veitchii  is  a  white-flowered  hybrid 
between  E.  arborea  and  E.  lusitanica.  It 
bears  its  white  flowers  with  the  greatest 
freedom. 

Galluna  vulgaris  (Ling)  differs  widely  in 
habit  in  different  places,  for  it  is  sometimes 
met  with  3  feet  high,  and  again  scarcely 
3  inches  high.  Numerous  varieties  have  been 
named,  some  with  white,  others  with  red 
flowers,  and  others  again  with  bright- 
coloured  leaves.  Rubra  and  Alportii  have 
red  flowers  ;  alba,  alba  Serlei  and  Ham- 
mondi,  white  flowers ;  Foxii,  hypnoides 
and  pygmaea  are  of  dwarf,  moss-like  habit ; 
and  cuprea  and  aurea  have  copper  and 
golden  foliage  respectively. 


Antennaria. — This  group  of  plants  con- 
sists of  dwarf,  spreading,  herbaceous  plants, 
which  have  often  grey  or  white  leaves,  and 
white  Daisy-like  flowers.  They  are  useful 
for  planting  in  the  rockery  or  for  carpeting 
ground  beneath  other  plants,  whilst  some 
may  be  iised  for  spring  and  summer  bedding, 
the  best  results  being  obtained  by  keeping 
the  flowers  clipped  off.  They  require  rather 
light  soil,  and  are  increased  by  division  in 


spring  or  by  sowing  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe. 
A.  alpina,  from  the  European  Alps,  is  a  dwarf 
kind,  2  or  3  inches  high  ;  A.  carpathica, 
native  of  the  Carpathians,  is  also  very  dwarf 
and  pretty  on  account  of  its  silvery  leaves 
and  white  flowers  ;  A.  dioica,  3  to  4  inches 
high,  bears  white  or  pink  flowers  in  June  ; 
and  A.  tomentosa  is  much  used  for  bedding 
on  account  of  its  silvery  leaves.  A.  alpina 
is  also  a  favourite  for  bedding. 
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An  Alpine  Primrose  (Primula  marginata). 


Alpine   Flowers  for  the  (Bold   Greenhouse 


THE  cultivation  of  Alpine  plants  in 
flower-pots  or  pans  is  an  attractive 
and  inexpensive  form  of  gardening, 
and  one  that  is  made  possible  by  the 
small  amount  of  accommodation  required. 
Anyone  with  a  small  garden  may^  grow 
Alpines  in  this  manner,  and  the  com- 
moner and  more  showy  kinds  are  quite 
easy  of  cultivation.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  they  can  be  grown  in 
cold  frames,  where  the  pots  should  be 
plunged  to  the  rim  in  ashes,  to  keep  them 
cool  and  moist. 
With  the  advan- 
tage of  an  un- 
heated  green- 
house  for  the 
plants  when  they 
are  coming  into 
flower,  one  can 
enjoy  their  full 
beauty  despite 
the  inclement 
weather  usually 
experienced  out- 
side during  the 
spring  months. 
Such  a  house 
may  be  kept 


A  charming  potful  of  Arenaria. 


attractive  by  means  of  a  succession  of 
plants  brought  in  from  frames  from  the 
middle  of  December  to  the  end  of  June. 
Frames  are  advantageous,  in  that  they  can 
be  covered  up  in  very  bad  weather,  but 
many  of  the  Saxifrages,  Sempervivums,  and 
other  hardy  plants  may  be  plunged  in  ashes 
in  any  warm  sheltered  corner. 

How  to  Grow  Them. — Although  many 
Alpine  plants  from  the  higher  elevations 
require  special  treatment  in  order  to  grow 
them  successfully,  a  great  number  are  easily 
accommodated 
and  will  flourish 
freely  in  gritty 
or  well  -  drained 
porous  soil. 
Some,  like  many 
of  the  Semper- 
v  i  v  u  m  s  and 
Primulas,  when 
potted  up  in 
suitable  soil, 
need  little  atten- 
tion  besides 
watering  for  two 
years  or  more. 
Pans  or  dwarf 
pots  are  most 
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Tulip  grown  in  a  flower-pot. 

suitable  for  growing  Alpines,  and  although 
the  actual  size  is  immaterial,  the  most  con- 
venient for  the  purpose  are  those  6  or  7 
inches  in  diameter  and  4  or  5  inches  deep. 
For  Rockfoils  or  Saxifrages  of  the  crusted 
foliage  type,  and  other  similar  plants,  the 
pans  should  be  filled  quite  one-third  of  their 
depth  with  broken  crocks  to  ensure  thorough 
drainage.  In  the  case,  however,  of  stronger- 
growing  plants  and  bulbs,  not  so  many  are 
needed.  When  in  full  growth  and  flowering 
abundance  of  water  is  necessary  for  all 
Alpine  plants,  and  they  should  never  be 
allowed  to  get  dry  during  this  time.  During 
late  autumn  and  winter,  however,  they 
obtain  plenty  of  moisture  from  the  sur- 
rounding ashes,  and  seldom  require  water- 
ing, as  it  is  much  better  to 
keep  them  on  the  dry  side. 

Time  to  Start.— The  best 
time  for  potting  up  the  peren- 
nial kinds  is  when  they  have 
done  flowering  for  the  season. 
The  plants  are  turned  out  of 
the  pans,  divided  up  carefully, 
repotted  in  fresh  soil,  and 
afterwards  placed  in  a  frame, 
where  they  can  be  kept  close 
and  shaded  for  a  time.  Many 
of  the  bulbous  plants  require 
to  be  renewed  every  year. 
The  more  attractive  kinds, 
like  Squills  (Scilla),  Glory  of 
the  Snow  (Chionodoxa),  and 
Tulips,  however,  are  very 
cheap,  and  it  is  not  worth 
while  growing  them  for  two 


seasons  in  pots.  Bulbs  should  be 
potted  up  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
procured  in  late  summer  or  early 
autumn.  For  making  a  display  during 
spring  the  following  are  some  of  the 
best  kinds : 

Dog's  Tooth  Violet  (Erythro- 
niurn). — These  are  among  the  most 
charming  of  hardy  plants,  and  may  be 
strongly  recommended  for  pans.  While 
growing  they  require  a  shady  place, 
and  should  be  potted  in  rich,  moist 
soil  of  a  peaty  and  leafy  nature.  A 
selection  should  include  E.  giganteum, 
with  pale  straw-coloured  flowers,  hav- 
ing a  ring  of  bright  orange-red ;  E. 
grandiflorum,  with  yellow  flowers  ;  E.  Hen- 
dersoni,  one  of  the  most  distinct,  with  pale 
lilac  flowers  having  a  purple  centre.  One 
of  the  most  robust  is  E.  revolutum,  in 
colour  varying  from  bright  rose  to  creamy- 
white.  These  bulbous  plants  should  never 
be  allowed  to  get  dry,  and  the  pans  ought 
to  be  plunged  in  a  shady  frame  after  they 
come  out  of  the  Alpine  house. 

Fritillary  (Fritillaria).—  These  are  bulbs 
easily  grown  in  loamy  soil,  and  some 
kinds  are  very  attractive.  One  of  the  most 
graceful  is  our  native  Snake's  Head  Lily 
(F.  Meleagris),  with  purple  spotted  flowers. 
Others  worth  growing  are  the  golden-yellow 
F.  pudica  and  the  scarlet  F.  recurva,  both 
of  which  are  showy. 


Primula  frondosa  in  a  flower-pan. 
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Narcissus. —  These  are 
beautiful  bulbs  for  growing  in 
pans,  amongst  the  choicest 
being  N.  triandrus  (Angels' 
Tears),  N.  Bulbocodium  (Hoop 
Petticoat),  and  X.  gracilis  var. 
tenuior.  These,  with  many 
other  kinds  also  of  equal 
merit,  are  easily  grown  in 
loamy  soil. 

Primula. — This  is  a  large 
family,  and  contains  many 
beautiful  plants.  One  of  the 
best  known  is  the  Auricula 
in  its  numerous  varieties. 
Other  kinds  worth  growing 
are  P.  marginata,  with  silvery- 
margined  leaves  and  rose- 
purple  flowers  ;  P.  denticulata, 
from  the  Himalayas,  with 
broad  foliage  and  dense  heads  of  lilac- 
coloured  flowers  ;  and  P.  rosea,  from  the 
same  region,  with  carmine  -  pink  blooms. 
These  all  like  moist,  shady  conditions,  with 
the  exception  of  P.  marginata,  which  grows 
in  full  sun. 

Rockfoil  (Saxifraga).  —  A  large  and 
important  family  of  interesting  and  valuable 
plants,  preferring  gritty,  well-drained  soil. 
Yellow-flowered  kinds  are  S.  apiculata,  S. 
Boydi.  and  S.  sancta  ;  with  white  flowers, 


Grape  Hyacinth  (Muscari). 


Dog's  Tooth  Violet  (Erythronium). 

S.  marginata,  S.  rocheliana,  and  S.  burser- 
iana  ;  red-flowered  ones  are  S.  oppositifolia, 
S.  Grisebachii.  and  S.  porophylla. 

Whitlow  Grass  (Draba). — Of  neat  and 
compact  habit,  many  of  these  make  excellent 
plants  for  growing  in  pans.     The  best  kinds 
are  dedeana,  white,  and  the  yellow  aizoides. 
They  do  well   in    very  gritty  soil,  and  are 
increased     freely    by    means    of    seeds    or 
division  of  the  plants  after  flowering. 
Windflower    (Anemone). —  Several 
members  of  this  family 
are  most  useful  plants 
for     the     greenhouse, 
one  of  the  earliest  to 
flower  being  the  Greek 
Windflower    (A.  blan- 
da)  ;      a     little     later 
comes    the     Apennine 
Anemone,  with  its  pale 
ijSSj  blue  flowers  ;   and  our 

,**."  native  Wood  Anemone 

(A.  nemorosa)   is   well 
*^/\  worth     growing.      All 

\  ^4  do   well   in  a  mixture 

\"~Tfc^  j  of  loam,  leaf-mould, 
jLjjP11*!  and  sand.  Another 
useful  member  of  this 
family  is  the  beautiful 
Hepatica,  with  red, 
white  and  blue 
flowers.  The  latter 
likes  some  mortar 
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rubbish  mixed  with  the  soil.  The  Pasque 
Flower  (A.  Pulsatilla)  which  is  found  on 
some  of  the  chalk  downs  in  this  country 
also  makes  a  lovely  pot  plant  when  its. 
silky  purple  flowers  are  open. 

Other  miscellaneous  plants  which  contri- 
bute to  a  display  during  spring  are  Shortia 
galacifolia,  with  white  bell-like  flowers  ;  S. 


uniflora,  with  pink  flowers  ;  Brodiaea  uniflora, 
with  white  flowers  ;  Tulips  in  variety  ;  Iris 
Bucharica.  with  yellow  blossom  ;  the  Trinity 
Flower  (Trillium),  Grape  Hyacinth  (Mus- 
cari),  with  blue  and  white  flowers  ;  and  the 
charming  little  Rock  Jasmine  (Androeace 
Laggeri).  But  even  these  do  not  exhaust 
the  list. 


Bordeaux  Mixture  :  How  to  Make.— 

Bordeaux  Mixture  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
fungicide  discovered  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  it  may  be  employed  in  almost  all  cases 
where  plants  are  attacked  by  mildews,  rusts 
or  similar  troubles.  Now  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  making  this  mixture  from  milk 
of  lime  is  discredited  among  scientists  who 
have  been  experimenting  with  the  substance. 
No  matter  what  precautions  are  taken,  the 
milk  of  lime  is  always  gritty,  there  is  not  a 
perfect  combination  with  the  copper  sulphate, 
and  the  Bordeaux  precipitate  obtained  is 
far  from  being  in  the  best  mechanical  con- 
dition for  applying  to  the  plants.  The  aim 
is  to  get  a  light  flocculent  precipitate  in  the 
finest  possible  state  of  division  ;  this  is  only 
obtained  when  the  lime  is  as  dilute  a  solution 
as  possible  and  the  copper  sulphate  is  a 
fairly  concentrated  form.  Let  me  give  what 
is  now  recognised  as  the  best  method  of 
making  the  fungicide,  the  quantities  being 
small,  to  suit  the  amateur,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  give  a  minimum  of  trouble. 

Take  1  oz.  of  good  copper  sulphate  crystals 
(not  the  impure  commercial  bluestone),  and 
dissolve  this  in  a  large  teacupful  of  boiling 
water,  or  a  little  under  \  pint.  This  opera- 
tion must  be  carried  out  in  a  wooden  or 
porcelain  dish,  and  the  liquid  stirred  up 
with  a  stick.  Allow  it  to  cool.  Make  a 
quantity  of  lime  water  by  placing  some 
quicklime  or  lime  recently  slaked  in  a  tub 
of  water,  stirring  up  once  or  twice,  and  then 
allowing  the  liquid  to  settle  for  an  hour  or 
two.  A  small  quantity  of  lime  does  for  a 
great  amount  of  water  ;  a  handful  of  fresh 
quicklime  is  sufficient  for  10  gallons.  Re- 
move 1  gallon  of  the  limewater,  when  ready, 
in  a  pail,  galvanised  or  wooden,  and  into  the 
centre  of  the  liquid  pour  the  copper  sulphate 
solution,  slowly  stirring  all  the  time.  The 


Bordeaux  Mixture  is  now  ready,  and  may 
be  used  immediately.  Keep  stirring  it  up 
during  the  operation  of  spraying,  and  be 
sure  to  use  it  the  same  day  as  made,  since  it 
does  not  keep  well.  For  delicate  seedlings 
or  hothouse  plants  add  a  little  more  water 
to  dilute  the  liquid  before  use. 

Made  in  the  above  way  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  is  ready  for  Chrysanthemum  rust, 
Rose  mildew,  Potato  disease,  and  most  of 
the  fungoid  pests  now  so  virulent  in  the 
garden.  Large  quantities  may  be  made  up 
as  desired,  always  keeping  the  proportions 
given  above.  As  all  the  ingredients  are 
cheap,  and  the  above  method  of  making  the 
substance  simple,  resulting  in  a  fungicide 
efficient  and  effective  in  practice,  there  ought 
not  to  be  the  slightest  hesitation  in  using  it 
at  the  least  sign  of  disease.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  Parliamentary  measures  will 
require  to  be  taken  for  some  of  the  more 
virulent  diseases,  and  the  amateur  gardener 
had  better  become  familiar  with  remedial 
and  preventive  measures  rather  than  the 
old  "  pull  and  burn  "  advice. 

Acorus  Calamus  (Sweet  Flag)  or 
Myrtle  Grass  is  a  British  plant.  It  in- 
habits the  margins  of  lakes  and  streams, 
usually  growing  most  luxuriantly  in  about 
six  inches  of  water.  In  many  respects  its 
presence  is  an  advantage  from  a  utilitarian 
standpoint,  for  the  binding  character  of  its 
matted  stems  prevents  erosion  of  the  banks. 
It  must,  however,  be  cut  back  severely  now 
and  then,  as  it  soon  outgrows  its  position. 
Every  piece  of  rhizome  planted  in  mud  may 
be  expected  to  form  a  plant.  The  fragrant, 
sword-like  leaves  grow  2  to  3  feet  long,  but 
the  flowers  are  not  showy.  The  variety 
variegatus  has  silvery  variegated  leaves, 
whilst  the  Japanese  Acorus  gramineus  has 
narrow  grass -like  foliage. 
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White  Trumpet  Daffodil,  Madame  de  G 


Hardy  Bulbs  to  Grow  in   Pots 


A  oft-repeated  question  made  by 
the  owner  of  an  unheated  green- 
house is  :  "  What  can  I  grow  in  it 
without  much  trouble  and  expense  ?  "  To 
have  a  house  gay  with  flowers  from  Christ- 
mas until  May  nothing  gives  so  much  satis- 
faction as  hardy  bulbs,  and  they  are 
little  trouble.  Attached  to  many  residences 
in  town  and  suburb  there  must  be  hun- 
dreds of  unheated  glass  structures  especi- 
ally suitable  for  hardy  bulbs.  Grown  at 
first  in  the  open,  or  in  a  cold  frame,  the 
bulbs  are  brought  into  the  greenhouse  sub- 
sequently, where  they  will  flower  earlier 
than  out  of  doors,  and  provide  unending 
pleasure  to  the  owner.  If  by  good  fortune 
a  heated  greenhouse  is  also  available  the 
flowering  of  Roman  Hyacinths,  Paper  White 
Narcissi,  and  Due  Van  Thol  Tulips  may  be 


hastened,  and  the  season  of  flowering  still 
further  prolonged. 

Soil  for  Potting.  —  As  a  compost  for 
potting  the  bulbs  named  in  the  following 
notes,  use  a  mixture  made  up  of  3  parts 
loam  and  1  part  each  of  leaf-mould,  dry 
decayed  manure,  and  coarse  sand.  When  the 
bulbs  are  potted,  in  early  autumn,  stand  them 
on  a  bed  of  cinder  ashes  in  a  sheltered  position 
outside,  water  and  allow  the  pots  to  drain, 
then  the  next  day  cover  with  ashes  to  a 
depth  of  3  or  4  inches.  Always  use  old 
ashes.  After  six  or  eight  weeks  examine 
the  bulbs  weekly,  removing  those  which 
have  made  an  inch  or  so  of  growth  to  a  cold 
frame.  Keep  the  frame  covered  with  mats 
for  some  time  to  obviate  damage  to  the 
foliage  by  its  sudden  exposure  to  strong  light. 
A  few  bulbs  do  best  when  placed  in  the  cold 
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frame  as  soon  as  potted,  and  not  covered  5-inch  wide  (48  size)  pots,  or  three  triangle 

with    ashes.     These   are   mentioned   in   the  fashion    in    6-inch    wide  (32  size)  pots.     In 

.subsequent    notes.      If    no    cold    frame    is  potting   cover   about    three-quarters   of  the 

available,  even  these  may  be  plunged  to  the  bulb  ;     this    will    allow    of    the    top    being 


pot  rims  in  ashes, 
and  during  frosty 
weather  covered 
with  some  light 
material,  bracken, 
Michaelmas  Daisy 
stems,  heather  or 
something  similar. 
Though  a  green- 
house is  a  great  help, 
it  is  not  an  absolute 
necessity ;  a  cold 
frame  may  be  used, 
and  as  the  flower 
buds  show  transfer 
the  pots  to  a  window. 
Hyacinth.  —  Al- 
most all  amateur 
gardeners  cultivate 
Hyacinths  in  pots. 
Many  do  not  possess 
a  greenhouse,  yet 
manage  to  flower  it 
may  be  only  a  dozen 
bulbs  very  success- 
fully in  a  window. 
For  the  cool  or  cold 
greenhouse  the  Hya- 
cinth is  king  among 
the  hardy  bulbs  for 
spring  decoration. 
The  large  spikes  of 
waxy  flowers,  delight- 
fully rich  and  varied 
colours,  together  with 
their  delicious  frag- 
rance, render  Hya- 
cinths indispensable. 
They  may  be  readily 
forced  into  flower 
early  in  the  year  or 
permitted  to  grow 
naturally  in  a  cold 
greenhouse,  where 
they  will  blossom 
about  three  weeks  in 
advance  of  bulbs  in 
beds  outside.  Pot 
the  bulbs  singly  in 


Roman  Hyacinth. 


Crocus  Mont  Blanc 


visible  above  the  soil. 
October  is  a  good 
time  to  pot  the 
ordinary  Dutch  Hya- 
cinths. The  Roman 
Hyacinths,  which 
one  likes  to  have  in 
flower  by  Christmas, 
should  be  potted  in 
August  or  early 
September.  These 
may  go  three  in  a 
5 -inch  wide  pot,  and 
five  or  six  bulbs  in 
a  6-inch  wide  pot. 
A  dozen  of  the  best 
Hyacinths  for  pots 
are :  White,  Baroness 
von  Tuyll  and  La 
Grandesse ;  yellow, 
Ida  and  Obelisque  ; 
light  blue,  Grand  Lilas 
and  Queen  of  the 
Blues ;  dark  blue, 
General  Havelock 
and  King  of  the 
Blues  ;  pink,  Gigan- 
tea  and  Moreno  ;  and 
red,  General  Pelissier 
and  King  of  the 
Belgians. 

Tulip. — These  are 
the  showiest  flowers 
of  the  cool  and  cold 
greenhouse  in  spring. 
No  other  bulbs 
grown  in  pots  ap- 
proach them  for  rich 
and  varied  colour. 
By  growing  a  selec- 
tion of  sorts  from 
each  section  it  is 
quite  easy  to  main- 
tain a  succession  of 
flowers  from  Christ- 
mas until  the  end 
of  April.  October 
or  early  November 
is  a  good  time  to 
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pot  Tulip  bulbs,  ex- 
cept the  Due  Van 
Thol  varieties  for 
Christmas  flowering, 
which  should  be 
potted  during  Septem- 
ber. Place  three  bulbs 
in  a  5-inch  wide  pot, 
and  four  or  five  in 
6-inch  wide  pots. 
Four  or  even  five 
bulbs  of  the  Due  Van 
Thol  sorts  may  be 
placed  in  a  5-inch 
pot.  Pot  the  bulbs 
so  that  the  apex  of 
each  is  seen  above 
the  surface  of  the 
soil.  When  a  large 
number  of  Tulip 
blooms  are  required 
for  cutting,  the  bulbs 
should  be  grown  in 
boxes  about  1  foot 
wide,  2  feet  long. 
and  4  inches  to  6 
inches  deep. 

Arranged     in      ap- 


Pink  Hyacinth  Moreno. 


proximately  the  order 
of  flowering  the  fol- 
lowing are  a  very 
useful  set :  Early  Sin- 
gle Dutch,  Due  Van 
Thol,  scarlet,  yellow,, 
and  white  ;  Potte- 
bakker,  white  and 
yellow ;  Vermilion 
Brilliant,  scarlet  ; 
Proserpine,  carmine- 
rose  ;  Keizer's  Kroon, 
scarlet  and  yellow  ; 
La  Reine,  white, 
tinted  rose ;  Mon- 
tresor,  yellow ;  Crim- 
son Beauty ;  and 
Prince  of  Austria, 
orange-scarlet.  Early 
Double  :  S  a  1  v  a  t  o  r 
Rosa,  rose-  pink  ; 
Tournesol,  scarlet 
and  yellow  ;  Murillo, 
cream  and  pink  ;  and 
Blanche  Hative,  white. 
Old  English  :  Bouton 
d'Or,  yellow ;  Pico- 
tee,  white,  tinted  rose ; 


When  Hyacinth  flowers  have  faded  the  blooms  ought  to  be  removed  by  drawing  the 
hand  up  the  stem  ;  the  latter  should  not  be  cut  off. 
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Three  Hyacinth  bulbs  potted  in  6-inch  pot. 


Four  Tulips  potted  in  6-inch  pot. 


Five  Daffodil  bulbs  in  6-inch  pot. 


Gesneriana,  crimson,  blue- 
black  base  ;  White  Swan  ; 
Gold  Cup  ;  Inglescombe  Pink  ; 
and  Inglescombe  Scarlet. 
Darwin  :  Clara  Butt,  pink  ; 
Farncombe  Sanders,  rose- 
scarlet  ;  Pride  of  Haarlem, 
rose-crimson  ;  Rev.  Ewbank, 
mauve  ;  The  Sultan,  black  ; 
White  Queen  ;  and  William 
Pitt,  scarlet. 

Narcissus.  —  Narcissi 
or  Daffodils  are  among  the 
cheapest  bulbs  to  purchase, 
and  the  easiest  to  grow  in 
pots.  Commencing  with  the 
Paper  White  Narcissi  in 
December,  it  is  quite  easy 
to  maintain  a  succession  of 
flowers  until  the  end  of  April 
in  the  greenhouse  and  win- 
dow. Pot  up  the  bulbs  dur- 
ing September  and  October 
(it  is  even  worth  while  pot- 
ting the  Paper  Whites  in 
August,  if  the  bulbs  can  be 
obtained  then).  Cover  the 
small  bulbs  with  soil,  but 
only  about  two-thirds  cover 
the  large  bulbs.  It  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  bulbs  how 
many  one  can  accommodate 
in  a  pot  ;  the  average  is 
three  or  four  in  a  5-inch  pot 
and  five  or  six  in  a  6-inch 
pot.  With  the  dainty  minia- 
ture Daffodils  it  is  different. 
Six  to  twelve  may  be  placed 
in  4-  and  5-inch  pots.  It  is 
quite  worth  while  purchasing 
a  few  pans  for  these,  they 
are  like  ordinary  flower  pots 
except  that  they  are  only 
half  as  deep.  When  required 
in  fair  numbers  for  cutting 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  grow 
Daffodils  in  shallow  boxes. 
Throughout  their  growth, 
from  a  week  after  their 
removal  from  the  ashes  until 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  is 
seen,  Daffodils  must  have 
abundance  of  light  or  the 
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foliage  becomes  weak  and  attenuated.     Most 
Narcissi    and    Daffodils    may    be    grown    in 
pots,     but   some     are    more    suitable    than 
others.     The  following  are   a 
selection  of  the  best : 

The  Polyanthus  or  Bunch 
Narcissi  are  notable  for  the 
strong  fragrance  of  the  flowers. 
For  flowering  in  December 
and  January  choose  Paper 
White,  Double  Roman,  Snow- 
flake  and  Scilly  Isles  White. 
For  February  and  March, 
Bathurst,  yellow ;  Gloriosa, 
white,  orange  cup ;  Grand 
Monarque,  white,  pale  yellow 
cup  ;  Jaune  Supreme,  yellow, 
orange  cup  ;  Soleil  d'Or,  yel- 
low ;  and  White  Perfection. 

A  number  of  hybrid  sorts 
have  been  obtained  by  cross- 
ing the  Polyanthus  Narcissi 
with  the  Pheasant's  Eye,  or 
Poet's  Narcissi,  and  they 
promise  to  be  valuable  for 
the  cold  greenhouse  and  win- 
dow. They  are  fragrant  with 
rather  larger  flowers  than  the 
Bunch  Narcissi.  Six  of  the 
best  sorts  are  Aspasia,  Elvira, 
Ideal,  Irene,  Klondyke,  and 
Triumph. 

Ten  of  the  best,  and  inex- 
pensive, Trumpet  Daffodils  for 
pots  are  Golden  Spur,  obval- 
laris,  Emperor,  Empress,  Vic- 
toria, Horsfieldii,  princeps, 
Madame  de  Graaff,  Mrs. 
Thompson,  and  Telamonius 
p  1  e  n  u  s.  Good  chalice-cup 
Narcissi  are:  Autocrat, 
Beauty,  Frank  Miles,  Queen 
Bess,  Sir  Watkin,  and  Stella 
superba.  The  double  sorts 
known  as  Butter  and  Eggs, 
Eggs  and  Bacon,  and  Codlins 
and  Cream  are  also  favourites. 

Other    charming    sorts    are 
Duchess     of    Westminster, 
Minnie    Hume,    Mrs.    Langtry,    Barrii   con- 
spicuus,      Orphee,      John     Bain,      poeticus 
ornatus,  and  praecox  grandiflorus.     Among 
miniature  Daffodils  for  small  pots  and  pans 


are  Bulbocodium  (Hoop  Petticoat  Daffodil), 
cyclamineus,  minimus,  minor,  nanus,  tri- 
andrus  albus,  and  juncifolius. 


Bunch-flowered  Narcissus  Elvira. 


Grocus. — The  dainty  flowers  of  the  Crocus 
are  delightful  in  pots  in  the  cool  or  cold 
greenhouse  and  sunny  windows.  Artificial 
warmth  to  hasten  their  flowering  is  neither 
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necessary  nor  desirable.  In  addition  to  the 
varieties,  several  species  or  wild  types  are 
adapted  for  pots,  and  without  artificial  heat 
open  their  delicate  blossoms  during  January 
and  February.  The  bulbs  may  be  placed 
fairly  close  together  in  the  pots,  six  to  nine 
bulbs  in  a  4-inch  wide  (large  60  size)  pot 
and  ten  or  a  dozen  bulbs  in  a  5-inch  wide 
(48  size)  pot.  Cover  the  bulbs  only  with 
sufficient  soil  to  hold  them  in  position,  say, 
by  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Plunge  the 
pots  to  the  rim  in  ashes,  not  covering  them, 
in  a  cold  frame  or  a  sheltered  spot  outside. 
When  the  flower  buds  are  pushing  up  bring 
the  plants  into  a  greenhouse  or  room.  Pot 
the  bulbs  early  in  autumn. 

Suitable  sorts  for  cultivation  in  pots  are 
David  Rizzio,  la  vender -purple  ;  King  of  the 
Whites  ;  Margot,  white,  shaded  lavender  ; 
Fleur  d'Or,  golden  yellow ;  Mont  Blanc, 
pure  white ;  purpureus  grandiflora,  deep 
purple  ;  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  blue,  lined  white  ; 
and  Prince  Albert,  violet. 

Among  the  species  four  of  the  best  for 
pots  are  biflorus,  white,  feathered  violet ; 
chrysanthus,  golden-yellow  ;  Imperati,  vio- 
let, fawn  and  black,  a  delightful  combin- 
ation ;  and  Sieberi,  lavender-blue,  bronzy  - 
yellow  base. 

Bulbous  and  Tuberous-rooted  Irises. 
— These  naturally  flower  outside  from  Novem- 
ber to  May,  but  one  has  only  to  remember 
what  bad  weather  we  usually  get  for  more 
than  the  first  hah*  of  this  period  to  realise 
how  much  better  most  of  the  early  flowers 
are  when  they  open  under  glass,  even  though 
it  may  only  be  a  cold  frame.  Grow  the 
smaller  Irises  in  5-inch  pots,  and  the  larger 
in  6-inch  pots.  Pot  up  the  earlier-flowering 


kinds  during  August  and  September,  and 
the  later  ones  in  October.  Plunge  the  pots 
to  the  rim  in  ashes,  but  do  not  cover  them. 
For  preference  have  the  ash  bed  in  a  cold 
frame.  The  first  to  flower  (from  November 
to  January)  are  alata,  Vartani,  reticulata 
var.  Histrio,  and  Histrioides.  During  Feb- 
ruary the  best  are  reticulata,  persica,  and  Dan- 
fordiae.  In  March  caucasica,  Siiidjarensis, 
and  tuberosa.  In  April  pavonia,  the  Pea- 
cock Iris,  and  in  April  and  May  the  beautiful 
Spanish  and  English  Irises.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  these,  but  as  a  rule  one  is  quite 
safe  in  leaving  the  selection  to  the  bulb 
dealer.  Should  it  be  desired  to  grow  a 
considerable  number  of  flowers  of  the  Spanish 
and  English  Irises  to  cut  for  room  decoration 
they  should  be  placed  in  shallow  boxes. 

Early  Gladiolus. — These  beautiful  flow- 
ers are  suitable  for  growing  in  pots  for 
the  cool  and  cold  greenhouse.  They  flower 
during  April  and  May.  Place  three  to  six 
bulbs,  according  to  their  size,  in  5-inch  and 
6-inch  wide  pots.  Plunge  the  pots  to  the 
rim  in  ashes  in  a  cold  frame  or  choose  a 
sheltered  position  outside.  When  growths 
are  pushing  up  freelv  move  the  plants  to  a 
shelf  or  other  light  position  in  a  greenhouse 
or  leave  them  in  a  cold  frame  till  the  first 
flowers  are  ready  to  expand.  Pot  the  bulbs 
in  October  for  preference. 

A  few  of  the  best  sorts  are  Colvillei  The 
Bride,  white  ;  Blushing  Bride  (delicatissima), 
Avhite,  crimson  markings  ;  Peach  Blossom, 
rosy-blush,  deeper  blotches ;  Rosy  Gem, 
rose ;  Prince  Albert,  red,  white  flakes ; 
Fairy  Queen,  salmon-rose,  white  blotches ; 
and  Ackermani,  salmon,  white  blotches, 
shaded  red. 


Anthemis  nobilis  is  the  common  Chamo- 
mile,  and  is  of  economic  value,  for  its  flower- 
heads  are  the  Chamomile  of  commerce.  Cor- 
rectly a  wild  plant  in  this  and  other  European 
countries,  it  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  and  formed  one  of  the  features 
of  all  old  herb  gardens.  It  grows  well  in 
ordinary  garden  soil. 

Ada  aurantiaca.  —  A  pretty  and  easily 
grown  winter-  and  spring-flowering  Orchid, 
ot  which  the  blossoms,  though  not  large,  are 


of  bright  orange-scarlet  colour.  They  are 
borne  in  many-flowered  spikes  about  1  foot 
in  height.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  very  dark 
green,  and  about  6  inches  in  height.  It  is 
of  an  evergreen  nature,  and  should  be  kept 
well  supplied  with  water.  This  Orchid 
thrives  well  in  a  mixture  of  peat,  osmunda 
fibre,  and  sphagnum  moss.  Repotting 
should  be  done  in  spring.  It  is  grown  in  the 
cool  house,  a  minimum  temperature  of  40° 
to  45°  being  suitable. 
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Round   the   Year  in   the   Garden;   What   to   do 
late    in    December 


AMONG   THE   FLOWERS 

EWNS. — In  very  mild  winters  mowing 
is  sometimes  necessary  even  at  this 
period,  but  it  is  essential  to  choose 
a  fine  day  for  the  work,  and  close  cutting 
should  be  avoided.  The  roller  ought  to  be 
used  regularly  now  when  the  lawns  are 
not  too  wet.  Endeavour  to  complete  the 
laying  of  fresh  turf,  or  the  patching  of  old, 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  Spare  moments 
might  be  profitably  occupied  in  digging  out 
Plantains  and  Dandelions. 

Protecting  Plants. — It  is  always  ad- 
visable to  have  plenty  of  protective  material 
ready  to  hand  in  gardens  situated  in  localities 
where  many  plants  need  covering  in  severe 
weather.  In  such  districts  plants  that  are 
not  absolutely  hardy  are  often  planted 
against  a  wall  facing  south,  but  as  cold 
weather  is  occasionally  accompanied  by 
south-east  winds,  the  protection  for  such 
plants  can  only  be  neglected  at  considerable 
risk. 

Sweet  Peas. — Plants  growing  in  pots  in 
cold  frames  need  very  little  water  now. 
Remember  that  "coddling"  soon  produces 
bad  results,  therefore  let  them  have  fresh 
air  whenever  the  weather  is  mild.  A  few 
short  twiggy  sticks  placed  around  the  seed- 
lings will  prevent  their  falling  over.  Those 
sown  in  the  open  should  also  be  given  small 
sticks  ;  in  this  case  they  will  act  as  slight 
protection  also.  Slugs  may  even  now  be 
troublesome,  but  soot  will  keep  them  at 
bay. 

Roses. — Where  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
pruning  to  do,  especially  of  plants  rambling 
over  arches  and  pergolas,  Pillar  Roses,  and 
the  like,  something  may  be  done  at  odd 
times  now  to  lessen  the  labour  in  the  busier 
season.  There  will  almost  certainly  be  a 
quantity  of  dead  or  dying  wood  to  cut  out, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  delay  doing  this. 
Then  stems  which  are  obviously  of  no  value, 
and  would  be  removed  in  March  in  any  case, 
may  just  as  well  be  cut  out  now.  If  the 
old  stems  have  not  been  removed  from 
60 


Ramblers,   these   may   also   be   seen    to   at 
the  present  time. 

Evergreens. — Many  evergreens  are  in 
great  demand  now  for  decorative  purposes, 
but  a  little  care  should  be  taken  in  cutting 
the  branches.  It  is  easy  to  ruin  fine  shrubs 
or  trees  by  indiscriminate  cutting,  especially 
those  which  are  slow  of  growth.  It  is 
often  possible,  however,  to  do  actual  good 
by  thinning  out  the  growths  of  such  shrubs 
instead  of  cutting  them  back. 

IN  THE  GREENHOUSE 
Pruning  Vines. — Vines  that  are  allowed 
to  start  growth  naturally  in  March  are  ready 
to  prune  during  the  last  fortnight  of  Decem- 
ber ;  by  that  time  all  leaves  will  have  fallen. 
This  is  work  that  cannot  be  delayed  in- 
definitely, as,  if  late  pruning  is  practised, 
"  bleeding "  often  results  in  spring.  The 
lateral  growths  that  grew  the  previous 
summer  are  cut  back  to  two  buds  from  the 
base,  the  cuts  being  made  clean,  and  as 
close  to  the  bud  as  possible.  Young  Vines 
that  have  not  yet  reached  the  top  of  the 
trellis  are  treated  similarly  as  regards  the 
laterals,  but  the  leader — the  continuation  of 
the  main  stem — must  be  left  about  2  feet 
longer  than  at  the  previous  pruning. 

Gleaning  the  Vines.  —  Pruning  over, 
loose  bark  may  be  rubbed  off  ;  if  mealy  bug 
is  present,  rather  more  bark  than  is  actually 
loose  may  be  removed,  but  be  careful  not 
to  overdo  this.  The  Vines  should  then  be 
thoroughly  washed  with  a  strong  solution 
of  Gishurst  Compound,  this  being  repeated 
twice  at  short  intervals.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  scrub  all  woodwork,  stagings,  etc.,  at  the 
same  time,  and  if  the  walls  are  whitened 
with  limewash  everything  will  be  left  clean 
in  readiness  for  another  season. 

Winter  -  flowering  Geraniums. — These 
are  now  making  a  bright  show  in  the  warm 
greenhouse,  and  if  the  atmosphere  can  be 
kept  fairly  dry  the  blooms  will  last  a  con- 
siderable time.  Watering  is  not  needed  very 
often  ;  give  weak  liquid  manure  sometimes. 
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Early    Chrysanthemum    Cuttings. — If 

Chrysanthemums  are  grown  for  exhibition, 
or  for  producing  big  blooms  for  any  other 
purpose,  a  commencement  must  be  made 
with  the  propagation  of  suitable  varieties. 
Mix  some  loam  and  leaf-soil — about  equal 
parts  of  each — and  add  plenty  of  sand. 
The  soil  must  be  passed  through  a  fine  sieve. 
Fill  the  requisite  number  of  small  pots  and 
cover  the  surface  with  a  layer  of  sand,  so 
that  a  little  of  this  goes  into  the  base  of  each 
hole  for  the  cutting  to  rest  on.  Water  the 
cuttings  in,  and  place  in  a  box  covered  with 
glass.  The  latter  must  be  turned  daily. 

Flowering  Plants.  —  The  greenhouse 
should  be  quite  gay  at  this  season  with 
various  flowering  plants,  including  early 
bulbs.  Maintain  a  warm,  dry,  airy  atmo- 
sphere, but  do  not  overheat  the  pipes,  or 
the  blossoms  will  not  last  long. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN 
Pruning  Wall  Trees. — If  summer  prun- 
ing of  wall  fruit  trees  is  properly  carried 
out  winter  pruning  is  lessened  considerably  ; 
but  if  neglected,  much  time  is  taken  up  at 
present  by  nailing  in  growths  after  the  actual 
pruning  is  finished.  Generally  speaking, 
young  growths  should  be  nailed  in  where 
room  can  be  found  for  them  without  undue 
overcrowding.  With  Apricots,  Peaches  and 
Morello  Cherries  the  crop  is  largely  borne  on 
one-year-old  shoots,  although  the  former 
also  fruit  freely  on  spurs.  Therefore  the 
older  growths  are  cut  out  wherever  they 
can  be  replaced  by  new  ones. 

Plums. — These  are  the  most  popular  of 
wall  fruit  trees,  and  once  the  required 
space  is  properly  furnished  with  stems,  the 
pruning  is  a  simple  matter.  It  consists 
simply  in  "  spurring  back  "  all  the  shoots 
made  during  the  current  year  to  two  or 
three  buds,  and  replacing  branches  that 
become  worn  out  by  younger  ones.  Where 
extension  is  necessary,  the  shoots  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches  are  left  about  9  inches  in 
length,  and  nailed  or  tied  in  as  the  case  may 
be.  Some  varieties  of  Plums  bear  fruit 
chiefly  on  last  year's  shoots,  and  where  this 
is  observed  the  trees  may  be  treated  very 
similarly  to  Peaches. 

Pears  on  Walls.— Pear  Trees  are  usually 
trained  as  espaliers  when  planted  against 


walls,  and  while  younger  trees  should  be 
allowed  to  extend  from  9  inches  to  1  foot 
annually,  older  specimens  merely  need 
"  spurring "  in  the  same  way  as  Plums. 
The  central  leading  growth  must  be  cut  at 
such  a  point  as  will  cause  the  resulting  side 
branches  to  be  the  same  distance  from  the 
last  "  tier  "  as  the  various  tiers  are  from 
each  other. 

Pruning  Old  Trees.  —  Many  old  Pear 
and  other  trees  on  walls  fail  to  bear 
reasonable  crops  owing  to  their  being  over- 
crowded. Often  the  spurs,  particularly 
towards  the  tops  of  the  trees,  are  so  thick 
that  the  wall  is  scarcely  seen  even  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  In  such  cases  good  crops 
cannot  be  expected,  and  the  only  remedy 
to  adopt  is  drastic  thinning,  spreading  this 
over  two  or  three  seasons  if  it  appears  to  be 
too  severe  an  operation  for  one  year.  Cut 
the  worst  spurs  out  with  a  saw,  and  smooth 
the  cuts  with  a  knife.  Many  of  those  left 
should  be  shortened  when  they  are  projecting 
some  considerable  distance  from  the  wall, 
and  many  more  will  benefit  by  a  little 
thinning. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 
Forcing  Asparagus. — Asparagus  is  not 
difficult  to  force,  but  in  small  gardens  it  is 
impossible  to  raise  plants  for  this  purpose, 
so  that  they  have  to  be  purchased.  Make  a 
hotbed  in  a  frame,  and  on  this  place  a  few 
inches  of  soil.  The  roots  are  placed  quite 
closely  on  this,  and  covered  with  light  soil. 
Give  a  good  watering  with  tepid  water, 
and  keep  the  frame  closed  until  growth 
appears,  when  a  very  little  air  may  be 
given  with  advantage.  It  is  necessary  to 
mat  up  the  lights  at  night  to  preserve  the 
warmth. 

Lettuces  in  Frames.  —  Damp  proves 
more  injurious  than  frost  to  Lettuces  growing 
in  frames,  so  that  every  opportunity  should 
be  taken  to  remove  the  lights  when  fine 
weather  prevails.  On  damp,  foggy  days  the 
frames  are  best  kept  shut.  Keep  decaying 
leaves  picked  off,  and  stir  the  soil  between 
the  plants  with  a  stick  occasionally. 

Stored  Root  Crops. — Onions,  Potatoes, 
etc., stored  under  cover  need  to  be  occasionally 
looked  over,  in  case  any  have  commenced  to 
decay.  If  this  happens  to  be  the  case,  and 
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they  are  left  in  the  store,  those  in  contact 
with  them  will  quickly  become  affected. 

Seed  Potatoes. — If  the  seed  tubers  are 
to  be  saved  from  the  crop  in  store  they  should 
be  picked  out  now.  It  pays  better,  how- 
ever, to  obtain  seed  Potatoes  from  another 
district  after  two  seasons,  as  the  crop  is 
invariably  more  satisfactory,  both  as  regards 
quantity  and  immunity  from  disease.  Any 
tubers  needed  for  early  planting  in  pots  or 
frames  may  be  placed  in  trays  in  a  light 
position  to  sprout,  but  the  remainder  can 
be  spread  on  floors  or  shelves  in  a  cool  but 
frost-proof  room  or  shed. 

Wheeling  Manure. — During  the  winter 


paths  are,  of  course,  very  soft,  and  if  wheeling 
is  attempted  when  they  are  in  such  a  state, 
they  will  be  damaged  and  the  work  itself 
made  difficult.  For  this  reason  a  spell  of 
frosty  weather  is  generally  taken  advantage 
of  by  gardeners  to  get  manure  wheeled  out 
on  the  land,  no  damage  being  done  at  such 
times,  and  the  manure  is  thus  ready  when 
required. 

Digging,  etc. — This  work  should  be  con- 
tinued at  every  opportunity,  but  do  not 
touch  the  ground  when  it  is  wet  and  sticky. 
Where  nothing  else  can  be  done,  the  soil 
may  be  thrown  up  in  ridges  to  allow  the 
weather  to  act  upon  it. 


Hardy   Orchids 


E^Ei    their    sister    flowers,   which    must 
be  cultivated  under   glass,  the  hardy 
Orchids  are  very  fascinating.      Many 
hardy     Orchids     are     British    wild     plants 
(though    not    always    restricted    to    our    is- 
lands),  and   these    are,    on    the  whole,   the 
easiest  to  grow,  though  some  of  the  charm- 
ing   North    American    kinds     are     equally 
suitable   for    our    gardens.       The  following 
are  the  chief  kinds : 

Aceras  (Man  Orchis). —  Of  the  four 
sorts  known  to  botanists,  the  best  and  most 
fascinating  is  Aceras  anthrophora,  the  Man 
Orchis,  so-called  because  of  the  resemblance 
of  the  flowers  to  the  figure  of  a  man.  It  has 
yellowish  flowers  tipped  with  brown.  This 
plant  requires  a  chalky  soil,  and  will  thrive 
either  in  sun  or  half-shade. 

Bletia. — Bletia  hyacinthina  is  a  hand- 
some plant,  about  1  foot  high,  with  plaited 
leaves  and  rose-purple  flowers ;  there  is 
also  a  white  variety.  It  is  frequently 
cultivated  in  pots,  but  can  be  grown  in  loam 
and  leaf-soil  in  a  sunny  place. 

Calypso. — The  only  Calypso  generally 
procurable  is  C.  borealis,  a  Cypripedium-like 
flower,  with  solitary  rose,  brown  and  yellow 
blooms  in  summer.  It  is  about  4  inches 
high,  and  should  be  planted  at  the  foot  of  a 
rockery  or  the  edge  of  a  bog  in  loam  and 
leaf -soil. 

Gephalanthera.— One  of  the  best  is 
C.  grandiflora,  white,  2  feet  high.  C.  ensi- 


folia,  about  the  same  height,  has  narrow 
leaves  and  similar  blooms.  C.  rubra,  ma- 
genta, is  handsome.  These  Orchids  like 
chalk  or  limestone  in  the  soil,  in  which  there 
should  be  plenty  of  stones. 

Gypripedium  (Lady's  Slipper). — The 
Cypripediums,  or  Slipper-flowers,  are  among 
the  choicest  of  hardy  Orchids.  The  follow- 
ing are  most  often  seen  :  acaule,  rose-purple  ; 
Calceolus,  brown  and  yellow  ;  californicum, 
greenish-yellow  and  white  or  rose  ;  fascicu- 
latum,  green  and  brown.  A  fine  one  is 
macranthum,  carmine,  and  the  white  and 
brown  montanum  is  beautiful  ;  parviflorum 
is  yellow  and  brown,  and  the  Downy  Lady's 
Slipper,  C.  pubescens,  is  yellow  and  brown. 
C.  spectabile,  the  Moccasin  Flower,  has 
handsome  pink  and  white  flowers.  These 
thrive  in  a  bog  or  in  moist  soil  of  peat,  leaf- 
soil  and  loam,  with  some  sand  ;  C.  Calceolus 
likes  yellow  loam,  a  little  sharp  sand,  and 
some  broken  limestone. 

Epipactis.  —  The  Epipactis  closely  re- 
sembles Cephalanthera  and  thrives  well  in 
moist,  partly-shaded  places.  E.  gigantea, 
white  ;  latifolia,  white  ;  and  rubiginosa, 
purplish,  are  all  good  and  easily  grown  in 
leaf-soil  and  loam. 

Goodyera. — Goodyeras  are  pretty  little 
Orchids,  subject,  however,  to  the  attacks  of 
slugs.  They  are  best  suited  by  a  shady 
spot,  in  soil  of  decayed  Pine  needles,  and  a 
little  leaf -soil  and  sand.  G.  Menziesii  is 
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white,  with  silver  veins  on  the  leaves  ; 
pubescens  resembles  it,  and  repens  has  also 
whitish  flowers. 

Gymnadenia.  —  The  Gymnadenias  are 
good  plants  with  spikes  of  rose  or  white 
flowers.  G.  conopsea  and  G.  odoratissima 
are  in  cultivation,  and  do  well  in  one-third 
leaf-soil  and  two-thirds  loam. 

Habenaria. — These  are  pretty  Orchids, 
bifolia  being  known  as  the  Butterfly  Orchis. 
H.  bifolia,  white  or  yellowish  ;  chlorantha, 
white  ;  ciliaris,  orange-yellow  ;  dilatata, 
pearl-white  ;  Hookeri,  greenish-white  ;  and 
psycodes,  purple  and  white,  may  be  grown. 
Almost  any  soil  will  do,  but  they  prefer 
rather  heavy  loam. 

Ophrys  (Bee  Orchis). — These  comprise 
some  of  the  most  singular  and  attractive  of 
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A  hardy  Orchid,  Cypripedium  Calceolus 
(yellow  and  brown) 


hardy  Orchids,  and  present  considerable 
difference  in  the  form  of  the  flowers,  which 
are  named  on  account  of  their  supposed 
resemblance  to  certain  insects,  etc.  There 
are  O.  apifera,  the  Bee  Orchis,  rose  and 
brown  ;  Arachnites,  the  Spider  Orchis,  rose 
and  brownish  ;  aranifera,  also  the  Spider 
Orchis,  greenish  and  deep  brown  ;  Bertolonii, 
violet  and  purple  ;  fusca,  green  and  brown  ; 
lutea  major,  yellow  and  purple  ;  musci- 
fera,  the  Fly  Orchis,  greenish-browai  ;  and 
tenthredinifera,  the  Sawfly  Orchis,  rose, 
white  and  yellow.  Loam,  peat,  sand,  and 
chalk  or  lime  rubbish  make  the  best  soil. 
A  sunny  place  is  best. 

Orchis. — The  Orchises  are  among  the 
most  ornamental  of  flowers,  and  in  damp 
spots  in  good  loam  constitute  a  charming 
feature  of  a  rock  garden  or 
border.  They  have  good 
spikes  of  effective  flowers,  and 
the  leaves  of  some  are  prettily 
marked.  Of  the  numerous 
sorts  the  fine  Madeiran  Orchis 
foliosa,  rosy-purple,  is  the 
best.  O.  fusca,  purple  and 
rose  ;  hircina,  the  Lizard 
Orchis,  a  curious  green  and 
purple,  an  expensive  flower  ; 
latifolia,  our  Marsh  Orchis, 
purple  to  white  ;  laxiflora, 
purple  ;  maculata,  purple,  with 
its  white  variety,  and  another 
one  known  as  superba,  mauve 
— are  all  capital.  Others  are 
O.  mascula,  purple ;  militaris, 
the  Soldier  Orchis,  purple ; 
I  Morio,  the  Buffoon  Orchis, 

purple  and  green ;  pallens, 
light  yellow ;  papilionacea, 
the  Butterfly  Orchis,  purple 
and  white.  All  of  these  can 
be  grown  in  moist  soil. 

For  most  of  these  Orchids  a 
bed  of  loam  and  peat  or  leaf- 
soil  in  a  half-shady  spot 
should  be  prepared.  Chalk 
or  lime  can  be  added  when 
planting  the  flowers  which 
require  it.  Some  limestone 
blocks  may  also  be  inserted 
here  and  there  with  great 
advantage. 
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General  view  of  a  "French"  garden  at  Evesham. 


French    or   Intensive   Gardening 


ONE  of  the  chief  considerations  in 
French  gardening  is  the  supply  of 
manure.  The  whole  practice  of 
securing  winter  and  early  spring  salads  by 
this  method  is  based  upon  a  continuous 
supply  of  stable  dung.  The  man  who  sets 
out  to  start  French  gardening  must  there- 
fore make  sure  of  a  supply  of  this  indispens- 
able article  before  deciding  to  put  much 
capital  down.  Those  who  are  situated  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  large  towns  will 
probably  have  less  trouble  and  be  put  to  less 
expense  in  this  connection  than  those  who 
have  to  pay  carriage  on  the  manure  for  fifty 
miles  or  more,  as  some  cultivators  do. 

The  best  time  to  commence  securing 
manure  is  in  September.  The  fresh  stuff 
should  be  stacked  up  in  a  heap  to  keep  out 
the  weather  so  far  as  is  possible.  The  re- 
quirements in  the  first  season  are  heavier 
than  in  subsequent  years  ;  the  year  in  which 
a  start  is  made  the  bill  for  manure  is  likely 
to  be  heavier  than  succeeding  years.  In  a 
well-known  French  garden  one  portion,  some- 


what under  an  acre,  took  seven  hundred 
loads  for  frames  and  cloches  the  first  year. 
In  November  and  December  a  further  supply 
should  be  obtained  if  possible  and  the  fresh 
manure  then  be  mixed  with  that  in  stock. 

Of  course  it  is  not  always  easy  to  get 
large  quantities  as  they  are  required.  Then 
it  may  be  possible  to  enter  into  a  contract  to 
take  so  many  tons  per  week  at  a  stated  price. 
Some  means  must  be  taken  in  any  case  to 
secure  the  requisite  supply  of  this  material. 
It  should  be,  moreover,  fresh  stable  litter 
from  straw. 

The  beds  of  manure  are  made  up  from 
15  to  18  inches  deep  and  should  be  made 
firm  by  slightly  treading  and  beating  with 
a  fork.  The  time  for  doing  this  is  usually 
early  in  January,  though  some  growers  who 
desire  to  produce  extra  early  Lettuces  make 
a  beginning  early  in  December.  The  manure 
must  not  be  used  until  some  of  the  rank 
steam  has  escaped  from  the  heap,  otherwise 
there  will  be  delay  when  the  lights  or  glasses 
are  placed  over  the  beds. 
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Much  has  at  times  been  made  of  the  huge 
wicker  baskets  used  by  the  maraichers  of 
France  for  carrying  manure  between  the 
frames.  It  is  necessary  to  have  these  for 
carrying  manure  for  placing  round  frames 
where  the  heat  is  declining  and  the  crops  are 
likely  to  suffer  from  want  of  warmth.  But 
when  making  up  the  bulk  of  the  beds  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  much,  if  not  all  the 
manure,  may  be  wheeled  in  barrows  with  a 
little  care  in  arrangement.  It  is,  of  course, 
obvious  that  when  the  frames  are  once  in 
position  it  is  impossible  to  wheel  a  barrow 
through  a  12-  or  15-inch  alley. 

Preparing  the  Frames. —  When  the 
manure  has  been  placed  in  position  the  sur- 
face should  be  beaten  as  level  as  possible, 
or  there  will  be  great  inequalities  in  the 
soil  surfacing.  On  the  manure  place  about 
6  inches  of  the  best  soil  procurable ;  the  top 
of  the  soil  bed  ought  not  to  be  more  than 
4  or  5  inches  from  the  glass.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  these  frames  are  much 
flatter  than  those  commonly  used  in  gardens, 
the  gradient  from  back  to  front  being  much 
less  than  usual.  The  fall  from  back  to 
front  need  not  be  more  than  1  inch.  Many 
people  get  the  holes  in  readiness  for  this  work, 
but  the  grower  can,  if  he  likes,  make  his 
own  frames,  4  feet  from  back  to  front,  the 
length  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  lights 
used.  It  is  not  advisable' to  have  the  frames 
too  large  or  cumbersome,  as  they  are  then  not 
easy  to  move  from  one  part  of  the  garden  to 
another,  as  is  necessary,  in  this  form  of 
gardening.  Pieces  of  quartering  should  be 
securely  nailed  in  the  corners  of  the  frames 
to  give  strength  and  solidity. 

Soil  and  Situation. — I  have  seen  it 
stated  that  it  matters  little  what  kind  of  soil 
is  chosen  for  French  gardening.  Well,  so 
long  as  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  loam  it 
may  not  matter  a  great  deal,  but  clay 
should  be  avoided.  Very  light  soil  is  not  to 
be  desired  but  does  not  suffer  from  such  grave 
objections  as  clay  or  soil  of  a  clayey  nature. 
The  old  decayed  manure  of  the  beds  will 
make  any  kind  of  soil  good  after  a  time,  but 
the  beginner  must  not  handicap  himself  at 
the  outset  with  cold,  heavy  stuff.  As  time 
goes  on  the  soil  of  a  French  garden  becomes 
marvellously  rich  and  light.  Seeds  ger- 
minate in  it  with  great  certainty  and  very 


quickly,  the  young  plants  making  wonderful 
progress,  and  soon  coming  to  maturitv. 
This  is  one  reason  why  salads  and  young 
vegetables  grown  on  this  system  are  so  tender 
and  of  such  excellent  quality. 

The  situation  of  the  garden  should,  if 
possible,  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  shelter 
from  the  north  and  east.  A  southern  or 
south-western  aspect  ought  to  be  selected ; 
if  on  a  slight  slope  so  much  the  better. 
In  such  a  position  the  frames  and  cloches 
obtain  all  the  warmth  it  is  possible  to  get 
from  the  sun,  and  the  shelter  or  part  shelter 
from  cold  winds  is  found  of  great  assistance. 
When  the  position  is  unavoidably  exposed 
to  cold  winds  protection  can  be,  and  fre- 
quently is,  secured  by  the  erection  of  close 
wooden  fences  or  by  means  of  wattle  hurdles. 
But  such  things  all  add  to  the  initial  ex- 
pense, and  may  in  great  part  be  avoided  if 
the  site  is  well  chosen. 

When  preparing  the  beds  the  position 
for  the  first  line  of  frames  should  be  marked 
off,  and  the  soil  from  this  excavated  some 
6  to  8  inches  in  depth.  This  soil  from  the  first 
position  is  wheeled  back  to  the  end  of  the 
ground  for  use  in  surfacing  the  manure  in 
the  last  line  of  frames  put  down.  When 
the  first  line  is  in  place,  the  soil  from  the 
next  position  will  be  available  for  surfacing, 
and  so  on  throughout  the  piece  of  ground 
until  the  wheeled  soil  is  reached  with  which 
to  finish  off  the  last  frame.  The  bed  of 
manure  is  usually  extended  at  the  end  of 
the  frames,  or  after  the  frames  are  finished 
the  ground  there  is  covered  with  manure 
to  the  depth  of  18  inches  or  so,  which 
is  surfaced  with  6  or  8  inches  of  soil,  and 
upon  this  the  cloches  or  bell-glasses  are 
placed. 

This  brings  us  to  an  important  question 
that  has  been  much  discussed,  and  that 
is,  the  value  of  cloches  as  compared  with 
frames.  From  my  own  experience  and  that 
of  friends  who  have  tried  both  on  a  large 
scale,  the  preference  generally  is  for  frames  as 
being  the  more  profitable.  The  contents  of 
frames  are  easier  to  protect  than  those  of 
cloches,  the  labour  incidental  to  their  working 
is  less  in  proportion  to  the  produce  raised, 
and  ventilation  and  watering  can  be  managed 
with  less  expense  and  trouble  proportionately. 
There  is  also  the  question  of  breakages, 
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which  looms  large  for  the  grower  who  uses 
many  cloches.  These  things  when  broken 
are  beyond  repair,  frames  are  not ;  any 
handy  man  can  soon  replace  a  broken  pane 
of  glass.  On  the  other  hand,  frames  cause 
some  slight  expense  in  regard  to  painting 
and  general  repairs.  But  here  again  a  handy 
man  can  do  all  that  is  necessary  in  slack 
times  when  the  frames  and  lights  are  not 
over  crops. 

Markets  and  Marketing  Produce. — It 
is  obvious  that  it  is  useless  to  start  a  French 
garden  on  anything  approaching  a  fairly 


sary  appliances,  and  some  of  the  methods 
of  preparing  and  packing  for  market. 

Frames  and  Cloches. — In  starting  a 
French  garden,  the  necessary  expenses  of 
equipment  must  not  be  forgotten.  The 
buyer  of  large  quantities  can,  as  a  rule,  pur- 
chase at  a  lower  price  than  the  man  who  is 
able  only  to  take  small  lots.  Cloches  cost, 
roughly  speaking,  Is.  6d.  each,  of  18-inch 
diameter  size.  At  one  time  English  cloches 
were  made  of  very  clear  glass,  and  the  pro- 
duce was  liable  to  be  scorched.  I  believe 
this  has  been  remedied,  and  home-made 
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Showing  how  cloches  or  bell-glasses  are  used  to  protect  crops. 


large  scale  without  giving  some  considerable 
amount  of  thought  to  the  subject  of  markets 
and  the  channels  for  the  disposal  of  produce 
when  it  is  grown.  Gardens  started  near  big 
towns  or  cities  can  as  a  rule  find  a  market 
for  large  quantities  locally.  Cities  such  as 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  absorb  a  great 
deal  of  early  produce  for  the  big  hotels  and 
restaurants,  but  most  of  the  selling  is  done 
through  the  markets  by  commission  agents, 
and  too  often  the  grower  is  at  the  mercy  of 
these  unless  or  until  he  can  work  up  a  con- 
nection for  himself  with  shops  and  hotels. 
We  have  now  to  consider  the  crops  to 
grow,  when  to  sow  or  plant  them,  the  neces- 


cloches  can  be  procured  of  a  green  tint 
practically  the  same  as  the  French.  Always 
remember  when  stacking  these  to  place  a 
small  square  piece  of  wood  between  them, 
otherwise  they  wedge  together  and  are  not 
separated  without  some  risk  of  breakage. 
Neither  hay  nor  straw  should  be  placed  over 
them  in  winter  time  unless  the  glasses  are 
stored  in  a  dry  place.  Lifts  or  struts  made 
of  pieces  of  wood  are  used  for  keeping  the 
glasses  open  for  ventilation.  The  expense 
involved  in  frames  and  lights  is  greater  than 
with  cloches,  but  the  crops  covered  and 
produced  are  of  greater  bulk,  and  in  my 
opinion  cost  of  production  is  less  with  frames 
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Frames  for  Melons  and  Cucumbers. 


than  bell-glasses.  The  handles  on  the  lights 
belonging  to  French  garden  frames  are 
always  on  the  top.  The  small  amount  of 
room  allowed  in  the  alleys  will  not  allow 
of  their  projecting. 

Water  Supply. — Water  is  a  great  neces- 
sity in  French  gardening.  It  is  impossible 
to  produce  crisp,  tender,  young  salads  and 
vegetables  if  the  crops  do  not  receive  ample 
supplies  of  water  during  growth.  Quite  a 
usual  method  is  to  build  a  tank  at  a  sufficient 
height  so  that  the  water  will  gravitate  to 
any  part  of  the  garden,  and  raise  the  water 
to  this  by  means  of  a  small  engine  from  a 
stream  or  well.  This  increases  the  first 
outlay  considerably,  but  the  subsequent 
expense  in  labour  is  lessened,  and  generally 
this  has  been  found  to  be  money  well  spent. 

For  watering  some  growers  have  stand- 
pipes  to  which  lengths  of  hose  can  be  affixed 
and  the  watering  done  very  rapidly.  Very 
early  crops  cannot  safely  be  watered  in  this 
way,  and  it  is  found  necessary  to  use  luke- 
warm water  which  has  stood  in  the  frames. 

A  large  French  garden  should  always  be 
supplemented  by  at  least  one  greenhouse 
where  the  temperature  can  be  maintained 
at  65°  to  70°  in  cold  weather.  A  house  such 
as  this  will  be  found  of  great  value  for  raising 
crops  of  young  Melon  and  Cucumber  plants. 
There  will  then  be  no  need  to  build  hotbeds 


for  this  purpose,  and  the 
young  plants  can  be  raised 
in  quantity  in  small  pots, 
or  even  in  boxes.  The 
greenhouse  itself  can  be 
utilised  for  a  crop  of 
Tomatoes  or  Cucumbers 
in  summer. 

Packages  and  Materi- 
als require  serious  atten- 
tion. Wicker  sieves  are 
still  used  for  some  of  the 
produce,  but  the  specially 
made  light  open  crates  are 
by  far  the  best.  These 
should  be  lined  with  clean 
white  or  blue  paper,  and 
whatever  is  packed  in 
them  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  washed  and 
cleaned  previous  to  pack- 
ing. Each  crate  should 
have  the  grower's  name  and  address  marked 
or  branded  upon  it.  This  is  of  value  in 
facilitating  their  return.  But  its  chief  value 
should  be  in  the  markets,  where  buyers  soon 
learn  to  discriminate  between  what  are 
known  as  good  and  bad  "  marks." 

Mats  must  not  be  forgotten,  as  they  play 
an  important  part  in  the  protection  of  early 
crops  and  for  shading  in  summer.  The.y 
can  be  made  at  home  of  good  Rye  straw,  or 
purchased  from  France.  The  cost  to  the 
purchasei  here  is  about  3s.  6d.  each.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  item  is  rather  a  serious 
matter  if  large  numbers  are  required. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  add  that  the  high- 
backed  frames  generally  used  in  English 
gardens  are  of  no  use  for  French  gardening 
purposes.  The  frames  are  usually  con- 
structed 4  feet  wide  by  13  feet  in  length. 
This  is  a  useful  size.  The  French  have 
them  4  feet  5  inches  in  width,  and  13  feet 
in  length  ;  9  inches  in  height  at  the  back, 
and  7  inches  in  front.  This  could  be  quite 
usefully  varied  to  12  inches  at  the  back, 
and  9  inches  in  the  front.  The  boards  used 
should  be  of  H-inch  material.  As  previously 
stated,  any  handy  man  should  be  capable  of 
making  the  frames  upon  which  the  glass 
lights  are  carried. 

Crops  to  Grow. — French  gardening  is, 
generally  speaking,  but  a  term  by  which  is 
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meant  the  production  and  marketing  of 
early  salads  and  two  or  three  early  sorts  of 
vegetables.  But  it  may  be  made,  and  with 
care  profitably  made,  of  much  wider  scope 
than  this  implies.  I  have  upon  several 
occasions  advised  the  planting  out  of  Straw- 
berries in  convenient-sized  beds  for  covering 
with  frames  in  spring,  and  this  has  been 
found  to  answer  very  well.  Where  there  is 
a  good  demand  a  few  lights  of  gently  forced 
Mint  will  be  found  profitable.  Rhubarb  also 
has  been  found  useful  by  some  growers. 
The  forcing  of  Seakale  in  warm,  darkened 
frames  should  not  prove  difficult,  and  the 
production  of  early  Asparagus  is  another  line 
that  could  be  taken  up.  A  few  frames  of 
Violets  might  also  be  very  well  planted  in 
September  for  winter  bloom.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  all  these 
things  presuppose  that  the  grower  is  the 
possessor  or  holder  of  some  small  amount  of 
land  in  addition  to  that  which  he  uses  solely 
for  his  frames  and  cloches.  The  crops  that 
turn  in  quickly,  such  as  Radishes,  Carrots, 
Lettuces,  Cauliflowers,  Turnips,  and  so  on, 
will  be  found  in  nearly  all  French  gardens, 
and  are  grown  in  greater  or  lesser  degree  in 
addition  to  the  usual  summer  crops  of  Cucum- 
bers and  Melons.  I  quite  fail  to  see  why  a 
grower  should  not  plant  a  few  frames  of 
early  Potatoes  ;  he  would  be  able  to  take  a 
crop  of  Radishes  from 
the  frames  before  the 
Potatoes  came  through 
the  soil,  or  at  least 
before  they  had  made 
very  much  growth.  I 
have  done  this  for 
many  years.  A  short  - 
topped  variety,  such 
as  Sharpe's  Victor  or 
Sharpe's  Eclipse,  is 
suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose, planting  the  sets 
of  Potatoes  about  1 
foot  apart  or  even  only 
9  inches  apart,  about 
3  inches  deep  all  over 
the  frames.  The 
Radishes  are  sown 
immediately  this  is 
done  and  lightly  raked  ,,,„.„. F  Cer 
in,  or  covered  half  an  '"'  Special  Teed'  mat 


inch  deep  with  finely  sifted  soil.  There  is  no 
reason  also  why  the  warm  frames  should 
not  be  used  for  the  production  of  early 
Marrow  plants  or  Tomatoes  and  even  numer- 
ous flowering  plants  in  spring,  for  which  in 
some  localities  there  is  a  brisk  demand. 
Much  depends  on  the  enterprise  and 
business  capacity  of  each  individual  grower 
as  well  as  upon  lus  general  cultural  knowledge. 
The  successful  man  will  not  always  slavishly 
follow  the  set  routine  of  his  fellow  growers, 
but  will  find  out  what  the  chief  demand 
may  be  in  his  immediate  locality  or  in  the 
markets  to  which  he  must  send,  and  will 
endeavour  to  meet  this  demand  with  his 
products. 

Asparagus. — The  growing  of  this  crop  for 
French  garden  work  is  a  matter  for  careful 
consideration.  The  plants  need  three  years' 
growth  in  the  open  before  they  can  be  made 
use  of  for  forcing  purposes.  After  forcing 
they  are  valueless.  The  first  need,  then,  is 
for  a  piece  of  ground  upon  which  to  grow 
the  plants.  It  will  be  found  necessary  to 
keep  three  separate  lots  of  plants  going,  and 
in  consequence  a  plot  must  be  sown  each 
year  to  replace  the  plants  taken  up  and 
forced.  A  very  small  piece  of  ground  will 
hold  a  large  number  of  seedlings  the  first  year. 
For  the  sake  of  ease  in  cleaning  they  are 
better  sown  in  drills  than  broadcast  over 


used  for  protecting  frames  in  severe  weather. 
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the  surface.  Sowing  may  take  place  in  March 
or  April.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months  plant 
out  the  year-old  plants  1  foot  apart  each  way 
on  deeply  dug  and  well-manured  land.  All 
the  attention  required  for  two  years  will 
be  to  keep  down  weeds  and  support  the 
growths  with  sticks  if  grown  in  an  exposed 
position.  A  good  time  to  commence  forcing 
Asparagus  is  early  in  February  ;  a  bed  of 
manure  capable  of  generating  and  continu- 
ing a  fair  amount  of  heat  for  6  or  8  weeks 
is  needed.  This  can  be  made  up  as  advised 
on  page  949.  On  this  place  a  couple  of 
inches  of  soil,  and  again  on  this  pack  the 
Asparagus  roots  closely  together.  Over  and 
amongst  the  roots  place  about  3  inches 
of  soil.  When  it  is  seen  that  the  young 
shoots  are  developing  another  2  or  3 
inches  of  soil  can  be  put  on.  As  the  shoots 
progress  they  should  be  cut  from  day  to  day 
and  made  up  into  bundles  of  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five,  and  will  usually  be  found  to 
command  a  ready  sale.  This  crop  is  very 
easily  produced  in  a  pit  or  frame  heated  with 
hot  water. 

Cabbage.  —  This  crop  only  applies  to 
French  gardening  in  so  far  that  cloches  may 
be  used  for  covering  and  forwarding  some  of 
the  earliest  plants  ;  the  crop  is  also  useful  in 
another  way,  as  a  change  for  land  that  has 
for  some  time  been  under  the  routine  of 
French  cultivation.  In  September  or  Oc- 
tober it  may  be  possible  to  plant  out  on  the 
positions  which  have  been  carrying  frame 
crops,  and  from  which  the  frames  and  their 
contents  have  been  cleared.  No  manure 
is  required  before  planting,  as  the  position 
after  successive  seasons  of  manuring  for 
frame  culture  will  be  exceedingly  rich  and 
will  usually  grow  a  tremendous  crop  of  early 
Cabbages.  Choose  an  early  sort,  such  as 
Early  Offenham  or  Flower  of  Spring,  plant 
out  stout  young  plants  from  seeds  sown  in 
the  middle  to  end  of  July.  The  subsequent 
treatment  consists  of  hoeing  in  spring,  with 
perhaps  a  slight  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda 
about  February  to  induce  the  plants  to  start 
into  rapid  growth.  With  regard  to  the 
application  of  this  latter  manure  the  grower 
must  be  guided  to  some  extent  by  weather 
conditions ;  it  is  best  applied  in  showery 
weather. 

Carrot. — This   crop   is   usually   sown  in 


the  frames  at  the  same  time  as  the  Radishes, 
very  thinly  broadcast  as  a  rule,  though 
from  a  long  experience  I  prefer  to  sow  in 
shallow  drills  about  4  inches  apart  right 
through  the  frames.  Where  the  soil  is  light 
and  rich,  as  it  always  becomes  in  French 
gardens,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  shallow 
depressions  across  the  frame  with  a  piece  of 
deal  that  fits  the  light.  After  the  seeds  are 
sown  a  little  fine  soil  can  be  used  for  covering. 
Carrots  usually  germinate  very  freely,  so 
that  if  there  is  any  approach  to  thick  seed- 
ing, the  seedlings  must  be  thinned  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  handled.  Carrots  are  also  sown 
around  and  among  cloches  which  contain 
Lettuces  and  make  a  good  successional  crop 
after  the  cloches  and  Lettuces  have  been 
cleared  away.  Seeds  sown  in  July  provide 
pullings  from  September  right  through  the 
winter  until  roots  from  the  January  and 
February  sowings  are  ready.  Frames  may 
have  to  be  placed  over  a  portion  of  these 
late  sowings.  Only  short-rooted  varieties 
of  Carrots  should  be  used  for  this  method 
of  culture.  Early  Forcing  or  Early  Xantes 
may  be  grown  for  first  crops,  preferably  the 
former. 

Cauliflower.  —  For  very  early  cutting 
these  should  be  sown  in  the  open  in  Septem- 
ber and  October.  Choose  a  piece  of  ground 
which  has  been  well  manured  with  some  of 
the  old  manure  from  the  frames.  These 
plants  must  be  pricked  off  into  frames,  or 
if  only  a  few  are  needed  two  or  three  cloches 
can  be  utilised,  each  containing  20  to  25  of 
the  young  plants.  Some  growers  put  a  row 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  their  frames  after 
the  Lettuces  are  planted,  but  this  seems  to 
me  to  overcrowd  the  frames,  and  I  should 
prefer  to  use  handlights  or  cloches  for  this 
crop.  Many  hundreds  of  Cauliflowers  are 
potted  singly  in  3-inch  pots  in  autumn,  and 
kept  in  frames  through  the  winter  until 
about  February,  when  they  are  ready  for 
planting  out  in  frames  or,  as  previously 
advised,  in  cloches  or  handlights.  Early 
French  Frame  is  the  variety  usually  chosen 
for  the  earnest  crops  ;  these  plants  are 
put  out  on  the  beds  of  manure  and  soil, 
and  the  gentle  heat  quickly  makes  them 
ready  for  cutting.  They  command  a  good 
price  on  the  markets,  making  from  2s.  6d. 
to  4s.  per  dozen,  and  at  the  latter  price  are, 
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of  course,  a  remunerative  crop.  They  can 
be  planted  singly  in  cloches  with  four  Cab- 
bage Lettuces  round  them,  or  put  out  four 
in  a  handlight,  one  in  each  corner.  When 
put  four  in  a  bell-glass,  care  is  needed  to 
give  air  freely  in  mild  weather,  to  keep  them 
as  sturdy  as  possible.  Early  London  Cauli- 
flower is  sometimes  grown  for  cutting  later, 
but  it  is  rather  too  large  for  frame  work. 
It  can,  however,  be  used  under  bell-glasses, 
by  planting  towards  the  end  of  February 
without  heat  in  the  open  ground.  If  the 
glasses  are  covered  during 
frosty  weather  and  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  hus- 
banded as  far  as  possible, 
these  will  be  quite  large 
plants  by  April,  and  can 
gradually  be  hardened  to 
open-air  conditions,  allow- 
ing the  glasses  or  cloches 
to  be  removed  and  put 
into  use  for  other  crops. 
It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  young  plants 
when  in  frames  must  have 
protection  during  severe 
weather,  or  many  of  them 
will  be  lost.  Mats  and 
straw  or  bracken  are 
generally  used  for  keeping 
out  the  frost. 

Celery. — This  crop  is 
not  usually  grown  in 
French  gardens,  and  un- 
less there  is  a  known 
demand  there  is  no  great  encouragement 
for  the  grower  to  produce  it.  Sow  the 
seeds  in  February  or  March,  and  prick 
out  the  young  plants  resulting  from  this 
sowing  3  inches  apart  in  a  frame,  or  the 
seeds  may  be  sown  thinly  over  the  surface  of 
a  frame  to  save  the  labour  of  pricking  out. 
The  young  plants  must  be  gradually  hardened 
in  readiness  for  planting.  When  the  succes- 
sional  crops  are  cleared  and  the  frames  and 
lights  removed,  the  Celery  can  then  be 
planted  out  1  foot  apart  on  the  old  beds  of 
soil  and  manure.  Progress  should  be  rapid 
if  the  plants  have  ample  supplies  of  water. 
By  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember the  plants  will  be  ready  for  blanching. 
This  can  be  carried  out  in  various  ways,  but 


possibly  the  cheapest  is  by  using  the  soil  in 
the  alleys  between  the  beds  of  plants. 
First  tie  the  leaves  of  each  plant  closely 
together  with  raffia,  then  place  the  soil 
amongst  the  plants  to  the  height  of  stem 
required  to  be  blanched.  If  possible  the 
earthing  process  should  be  done  in  two 
operations.  Allow  from  a  month  to  six 
weeks  for  properly  blanching  the  sticks  of 
Celery.  The  crop  involves  much  labour  and 
does  not  always  command  a  high  price  per 
dozen.  But  it  is  one  which  occupies  the 
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Both  cloches  and  frames  are  essential  to  a  well-equipped 
"  French  "   garden. 


ground  at  a  time  when  it  might  otherwise 
be  vacant. 

Chicory. — This  is  a  crop  which  can  be 
produced  in  winter  in  much  the  same  way  as 
advised  for  Seakale.  The  thick,  fleshy  roots 
are  raised  from  seed  sown  in  spring  in  the 
open  ground  like  Parsnips.  The  roots  are 
taken  up  in  autumn  and  stored  in  sand  or 
soil  and  brought  into  slight  warmth  and 
moisture.  The  position  must  be  quite  dark 
or  the  growths  will  not  blanch  properly.  By 
means  of  these  an  excellent  addition  can 
be  made  to  salads  when  material  for  this 
purpose  is  frequently  scarce.  The  sort 
known  as  Witloof  is  the  one  principally 
grown,  and  can  be  made  to  produce  fine 
succulent  heads  very  tender  and  good.  A 
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warm  dark  cellar  can  be  utilised  for  the 
blanching  of  Chicory  quite  as  well  as  a 
darkened  frame. 

Cucumber.  —  For  the  raising  of  both 
Cucumbers  and  Melons  a  small  bed  of 
manure  should  be  made  up  much  thicker 
than  for  the  successional  crops  of  salads 
and  vegetables.  I  have  seen  it  stated 
that  18  inches  is  sufficiently  thick,  but 
no  one  who  has  had  to  raise  such  seeds 
in  February  upon  a  hotbed  would  make 
this  assertion.  If  the  bed  is  to  generate 
sufficient  heat  and  afterwards  maintain  it, 
there  should  be  a  bed  of  about  half  old  and 
half  new  manure,  and  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  if  the  outside  temperature  drops 
very  much  additions  of  fresh  manure  will 
have  to  be  made  to  keep  the  young  plants 
growing  healthily.  Scarcely  anything  we 
can  grow  is  so  susceptible  to  sudden 
fluctuations  of  temperature.  Some  writers 
advise  sowing  the  seeds  in  soil  placed 
upon  the  manure.  It  is  a  much  better 
plan  to  sow  two  seeds  in  a  3-inch  pot, 
using  enough  of  these  latter  to  plant  out 
the  required  number  of  lights.  By  the 
beginning  of  April,  or  earlier,  the  young 
plants  will  be  ready  for  planting  in  their 
fruiting  quarters.  It  is  possible  there  may 
be  frames  from  which  crops  have  been 
cleared,  or  frames  will  be  at  liberty  from 
Carrots,  as  these,  or  some  of  them  at  least, 
should  then  be  sufficiently  advanced  and 
hardy  to  have  open-air  treatment.  The 
plan  then  is  to  form  new  beds  of  manure 
of  about  12  to  15  inches  in  thickness, 
and  on  this  place  about  6  inches  of  rich 
soil.  In  this,  when  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
warmed,  the  young  plants  may  be  placed. 
Watering  must  be  carefully  done  at  first ; 
give  lukewarm  water  about  the  middle  of 
the  day.  The  frames  ought  to  have  the 
protection  of  mats  at  night,  and  if  the  manure 
continues  very  steamy  leave  the  frame  lights 
open  at  the  top  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
to  allow  the  steam  to  escape  during  the 
night.  As  the  plants  gain  strength  more 
air  will  be  needed  in  sunny  weather  and 
water  two  or  three  times  a  week.  The 
growths  must  be  stopped  and  thinned  as 
required.  In  very  bright  weather  some 
shading  will  be  necessary,  and  instead  of 
using  thick,  heavy  mats  for  this  purpose  it 


is  better  to  syringe  or  paint  a  thin  coat  of 
whitewash  on  the  frame  lights.  By  the  end 
of  February  or  early  in  March  another  lot 
of  seeds  may  be  sown  to  supply  plants  to 
fill  the  frames  when  they  are  free  from  later 
beds  of  Carrots,  etc.  It  is  wise  to  grow  a  good 
variety  of  Cucumber,  as  the  crop  comes  on 
the  market  when  ample  supplies  are  usually 
to  hand,  and  when  small,  poor  produce  would 
be  sure  to  have  a  bad  reception.  Therefore 
grow  the  best  and  give  good  cultivation,  so 
that  fine  Cucumbers  are  produced,  then  this 
crop,  which  is  not  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
most  important,  may  become  a  profitable 
one.  A  really  good  type  of  Telegraph  is 
as  useful  for  the  purpose  as  any  variety 
procurable. 

Dwarf  Beans. — In  mentioning  these  it  is 
not  advised  that  they  should  be  made  a 
great  feature  in  a  French  garden.  One  or 
two  frames  might  be  given  up  to  them  by 
planting  over  a  warm  bed  in  March.  The 
seeds  are  planted  at  about  six  inches  apart 
over  the  whole  of  the  frame.  It  would  be 
possible  to  secure  a  crop  of  Radishes  from 
this  frame  previous  to  planting  the  Beans  ; 
then  immediately  the  latter  were  planted 
another  sowing  of  Radishes  could  be  made 
on  the  surface,  these  would  be  cleared  before 
the  Beans  needed  the  whole  space.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  Dwarf  Beans  are  very 
tender  and  susceptible  to  damage  by  frost. 
Unless  adequate  protection  and  warmth  can 
be  provided  the  crop  should  not  be  attempted. 

Early  Potatoes  and  Radishes. —  Make 
up  a  bed  of  manure  in  February  partly  of 
old  and  partly  of  fresh  material.  The  bed 
thus  made  should  be  18  inches  in  thickness 
and  well  trodden  and  beaten  down.  If  the 
manure  is  not  built  out  some  inches  beyond 
the  edges  of  the  frame,  the  latter  will  slip 
down,  and  this  must  be  provided  against 
by  building  the  bed  sufficiently  wide  and 
long.  On  the  bed  of  manure  place  6  inches 
of  good  light  soil,  and  when  the  heat  of  the 
bed  has  fallen  somewhat  the  sets  of  Potatoes 
may  be  planted.  Put  these  3  inches  or  so 
down  in  the  soil  at  about  9  inches  apart  all 
ways.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  surface 
soil  can  be  levelled  and  raked  and  the 
Radishes  sown  in  the  same  manner  as  pre- 
viously described.  I  would  advise  the  plant- 
ing of  a  variety  such  as  Sharpe's  Victor. 
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The  frames  must  have  attention  in  regard 
to  ventilation  and  watering,  and  the  Potatoes 
have  all  the  air  possible  in  fine  warm  weather, 
or  the  tops  will  grow  too  freely  and  become 
drawn,  and  the  crop  of  tubers  will  suffer  in 
consequence.  If  it  is  found  that  the  tops  get 
too  near  the  glass,  the  frame  should  be  lifted 
slightly  and  held  up  by  blocks  of  wood  or 
bricks.  With  foreign  supplies  of  Potatoes 
coming  so  early  on  our  home  markets  these 
early  Potatoes  might  not  prove  to  be  a 
commercial  success,  but  they  are  well  worth 
a  trial  in  some  districts  and  in  some  circum- 
stances. The  succeeding  crop  of  Radishes 
will  help  to  pay  expenses,  and  the  same 
bed  of  manure  and  soil  with  very  little 
addition  can  be  utilised  for  a  crop  of  Melons 
or  Cucumbers.  This  is  a  system  I  have  found 
successful  over  a  number  of  years. 

Endive. — In  many  French  gardens  in 
this  country,  but  not  in  all,  this  crop  is 
considered  a  necessary  one.  There  is  a 
demand  for  well-blanched  Endive,  but  it  is 
not  a  very  heavy  one.  In  the  depth  of 
winter  it  is  quite  an  easy  matter  to  over- 
supply  our  home  markets  with  Endive,  and 
growers  seem  generally  to  recognise  or  fear 
this,  as  there  are  not  as  a  rule  big  quantities 
of  Endive  grown.  A  sowing  of  seed  should 
be  made  in  early  July  of  Ruffec  Curled,  and 
another  sowing  in  August.  With  the  latter 
sowing  it  is  advisable  to  sow  seeds  of  Green 
Batavian,  for  raising  plants  for  marketing 
just  before  the  early  Lettuces  are  ready  to 
cut.  It  may  be  necessary  to  water  the 
ground  in  which  the  seeds  are  sown  from 
time  to  time  to  assist  in  germination.  When 
the  young  plants  are  1  or  2  inches  high, 
plant  them  out  about  1  foot  apart  on  a 
sheltered  bank  or  border.  The  earliest  sown 
may  generally  be  blanched  where  grown, 
either  by  tying  them  up  when  dry  or  placing 
flat  slates  or  tiles  upon  them.  The  later 
plants  need  to  be  taken  up  in  October  and 
replanted  in  a  frame.  They  can  be  stored 
close  together  in  this  way,  and  if  carefully 
treated  during  the  dull  days  of  winter  in 
regard  to  moisture  will  keep  quite  fresh  and 
good  until  midwinter.  Placed  closely  to- 
gether in  this  manner  a  partial  blanching 
takes  place,  and  when  the  frame  or  a  portion 
of  a  frame  is  darkened,  the  plants  are  not 
long  before  they  are  ready  for  market.  It 


is  obvious  that  well -grown  properly  blanched 
hearts  sell  better  than  poor  green  produce, 
and  growers  should  remember  this  in  market- 
ing the  plants. 

Lettuce.  —  The  culture  of  Lettuces  in 
frames  and  cloches  for  the  early  spring 
markets  is  one  of  the  chief  items  in  French 
gardening.  The  seed  is  usually  sown  in 
October  on  a  well-prepared  plot  of  soil  in 
the  open,  or  it  can  be  sown  in  a  cold  frame 
or  under  one  or  two  cloches  if  the  number  of 
plants  required  is  small.  The  seedlings  when 
through  the  soil  are  pricked  off  under  lights 
or  cloches  2  or  3  inches  apart,  and  in 
such  positions  they  remain  until  required 
for  planting  at  mid-winter  on  the  beds  of 
soil  and  manure,  where  they  are  placed  to 
succeed  the  Radishes.  They  are  cleared 
out  of  the  way  of  the  Carrots  sown  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Radishes  are  planted. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  have  a  supply  of 
Lettuces  right  through  the  winter  without 
going  to  the  trouble  of  making  up  beds  of 
manure.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Lettuces 
stored  through  the  winter  in  cold  frames 
and  houses  are  never  of  such  good  quality 
as  frame-grown  plants  which,  on  the  gentle 
heat  and  rich  light  soil,  come  so  rapidly 
to  maturity.  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
edible,  so  sweet  and  tender  are  the  quickly- 
grown  leaves.  For  many  years  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  grow  a  number  of  Early  Paris 
Market  Lettuce  in  boxes,  and  in  this  way 
very  nice  hearts  were  secured  by  placing 
the  boxes  as  required  in  gentle  heat,  but  even 
these  were  not  quite  of  such  good  quality 
as  Lettuces  raised  by  the  frame  and  cloche 
methods.  The  usual  practice  is  to  plant  out 
after  the  Radishes  and  Carrots  are  sown, 
from  25  to  30  Lettuces  being  placed  under 
each  light.  When  the  latter  are  cleared  the 
frames  are  left  to  the  young  Carrots.  Some 
growers  have  found  it  pays  to  leave  the 
Carrots  out  of  the  frames  and  plant  a  second 
crop  of  Lettuces  instead.  In  such  a  case  as 
this  each  grower  must  be  guided  by  his 
knowledge  of  his  customers'  requirements. 
For  cloches,  beds  of  manure  and  soil  are 
prepared  as  for  frames,  and  the  Lettuces 
are  planted  under  the  cloches,  usually  one 
Cos  Lettuce  in  the  centre  of  each  with  four 
of  the  Cabbage  variety  around  it.  The 
Cabbage  Lettuce  should  not  be  planted  too 
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near  the  edge  of  the  cloche,  or  the  glass  will 
not  cover  them  properly  when  they  develop, 
and  they  must  not  be  put  too  near  the 
central  plant,  or  this  will  not  have  sufficient 
room  in  which  to  grow.  Plants  of  the  Cos 
type  are  also  set  out  in  the  open  between  the 
cloches  and  will  form  a  succession  to  those 
that  have  been  protected,  and  as  the  cloches 
are  emptied  of  the  first  crop,  they  are  moved 
as  required  over  those  that  have  been  grow- 
ing in  the  open  ;  thus  these  in  their  turn  are 
materially  assisted  and  hastened  forward  for 
market.  In  frosty  weather  the  cloches  need 
protection,  and  this  is  afforded  by  means 
of  mats  and  dry  straw  litter,  bracken,  etc., 
placed  amongst  them.  The  Cabbage  variety 
best  suited  for  an  early  crop  is  Early  French 
Frame,  and  Romaine  or  Early  French  Cos 
is  one  of  the  best  for  use  under  cloches. 
Paris  Market  is  a  useful  Cos  Lettuce,  and  so 


is  Paris  White,  but  they  are  not  so  generally 
or  so  usefully  grown  under  cloches  early  in  the 
year  ;  they  are  more  useful  for  planting  on 
warm  banks  or  near  the  shelter  of  wall  or 
fence  for  providing  a  successional  supply  to 
those  grown  under  cover. 

Melon. — The  cultural  needs  of  these  are 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Cucumbers. 
It  is  advisable  to  get  the  crop  on  the  market 
as  early  as  possible,  as  late  or  mid-season 
supplies  meet  with  a  good  deal  of  competition, 
and  are  apt  to  give  low  returns  for  really 
fine  fruit.  The  demand  for  Melons  seems 
to  vary  considerably,  but  the  crop  is  a  useful 
one  in  that  it  can  be  used  for  frames  which 
otherwise  would  be  unoccupied.  Two  plants 
should  be  set  out  in  each  light,  and  two  or 
three  fruits  should  be  grown  on  each 
plant.  The  female  blossoms  must  be  fer- 
tilised as  they  open.  Early  in  the  season 


January. — Make  up  beds  of  manure  and 
soil  for  the  sowing  and  planting  of  sucessional 
crops  in  frames.  Sow  Radishes,  Carrots, 
and  Turnips,  or  plant  Lettuces.  A  bed  may 
now  be  started  for  forcing  Asparagus. 
Batches  of  Seakale  roots  and  Chicory  roots 
may  be  placed  in  darkness,  and  slight  warmth 
as  required. 

February. — Make  up  a  second  lot  of 
successional  beds  as  advised  for  January. 
Sow  an  early  lot  of  Melons  and  Cucumbers 
if  sufficient  heat  can  be  maintained  to  keep 
the  young  plants  growing  without  check. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month  sow  seeds  of 
an  early  variety  of  Tomato. 

March. — Sow  a  further  supply  of  Melons 
and  Cucumbers.  Plant  out  more  Lettuces 
in  frames  and  under  cloches,  and  as  the 
latter  are  cleared  place  them  over  the 
Lettuces  growing  outside.  Thin  out  Carrots 
and  Turnips  as  needed.  Sow  a  few  seeds 
of  Vegetable  Marrow  in  warmth,  sufficient 
to  fill  a  few  frames,  if  these  can  be  spared. 
Pot  Melons  and  Cucumbers  singly  in  small 
pots.  Sow  a  small  amount  of  early  Celery, 
a  white  variety  for  preference. 

April. — Gradually  harden,  by  increased 
ventilation,  all  crops  growing  in  frames,  to 
allow  the  latter  to  be  set  at  liberty  as  early 
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as  possible.  If  there  are  frames  to  spare, 
plant  out  on  hotbeds  Melons  and  Cucumbers. 
Place  frames  over  Strawberry  plants  specially 
grown  for  this  purpose.  Put  straw  between 
the  plants  when  the  blossoms  appear,  and 
protect  the  latter  should  frosts  occur. 
Celery  can  be  planted  out. 

May. — Much  care  and  labour  are  needed 
in  regard  to  watering  and  ventilation.  If  the 
sun  proves  too  strong,  Cucumbers  and  Melons 
must  be  slightly  shaded.  Attend  constantly 
to  regulating  the  growths  of  Cucumbers, 
and  fertilise  the  female  flowers  of  Melons. 
Plant  Tomatoes  out  under  cloches  early  in 
the  month,  one  plant  under  each  cloche  or 
handlight. 

June. — Plant  out  another  lot  of  Melons 
and  Cucumbers.  Attend  to  watering,  shad- 
ing and  ventilating.  Another  batch  of 
Celery  should  be  planted  for  later  use.  Sow 
a  small  quantity  of  Early  Ruffec  Endive  seed 
towards  the  end  of  the  month. 

July. — Sow  Efarly  Ruffec  and  Batavian 
Endive.  Make  two  sowings,  one  at  the 
beginning  and  another  towards  the  end  of 
the  month.  Sow  outside  in  a  shaded  position 
and  give  water  as  required,  or  the  seeds  will 
not  germinate.  Carrots  may  also  be  sown 
this  month  to  provide  young  roots  during 
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the  frames  will  need  careful  attention  in 
regard  to  protection  at  night.  The  sides  of 
the  frame  may  have  to  be  banked  up  with 
fresh  manure  in  addition  to  mats  being  placed 
over  the  glass.  I  have  seen  whole  crops 
destroyed  by  a  sudden  fall  of  temperature 
in  May  owing  to  carelessness  in  this  respect. 
The  Cantaloupe  Melon  so  much  used  by 
the  French  growers  is  the  best  variety  for 
this  method  of  culture.  One  of  our  English 
Melons  has  been  tried  for  this  purpose — 
Hero  of  Lockinge — but  not  found  nearly  so 
satisfactory  as  the  Cantaloupe.  The  fruits 
may  sell  at  any  price  from  Is.  to  3s.  6d.  or 
4s.,  according  to  size  and  the  state  of  the 
market  demand.  Early  fruits  usually  sell 
at  higher  prices  than  later  ones,  and  as  they 
do  not  require  much  more  labour  or  forcing 
material,  it  is  obvious  that  this  crop  should 
be  got  on  the  market  early  in  the  season. 


Radishes. — The  frames  for  these  should 
be  got  ready  at  the  end  of  the  year  or  early 
in  January.  The  heat  must  not  be  of  an 
unduly  forcing  nature,  but  gentle  and  of 
sufficient  warmth  to  ensure  quick  germina- 
tion and  rapid  development.  The  natural 
soil  may  be  rough  and  stony  in  the  early 
stages  of  a  French  garden,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  sift  enough  for  covering  the 
seeds  the  first  year  or  two.  As  a  rule  it  is 
sufficient  to  sow  thinly  upon  the  surface  and 
rake  the  seeds  into  the  soil  until  all  are 
covered.  Radishes  should  never  be  thickly 
sown,  and  yet  there  must  be  enough  seed 
put  on  for  a  crop  or  the  pullings  will  be 
light.  It  is  perhaps  wise  for  the  beginner 
to  sow  too  thickly  rather  than  too  thinly, 
though  he  must  thin  the  young  plants  as 
soon  as  they  germinate  if  he  finds  they  are 
so  thick  that  they  will  not  have  sufficient 
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autumn  and  early  winter.  Plant  out  Straw- 
berry runners. 

August. — -Endive  may  again  be  sown 
during  this  month  if  a  late  supply  is  required. 
The  plants  from  earlier  sowings  will  be  ready 
for  planting  out  on  open  borders.  Place 
them  about  1  foot  apart.  During  dry 
weather  water  must  be  given,  not  only  to 
start  the  plants,  but  to  keep  them  growing. 
Another  sowing  of  Carrots  may  be  made  to 
provide  pullings  from  the  open  in  spring. 
These  outdoor  Carrots  compare  rather  un- 
favourably for  flavour  with  those  grown  in 
warm  frames.  Strawberries  may  still  be 
planted. 

September. — To  secure  very  early  Cauli- 
flowers, sow  at  the  beginning  of  September 
in  a  well  prepared  piece  of  ground  outside  ; 
the  young  plants  from  this  sowing  may  be 
pricked  off  under  cloches  or  in  frames.  Do 
not  "  coddle "  these  plants,  but  ventilate 
freely.  If  Early  London  Cauliflowers  have 
been  sown,  pot  them  up  singly  in  small  pots 
when  large  enough  to  handle,  or  plant  them 
out  3  or  4  inches  apart  in  a  cold  frame. 
Early  plants  of  Endive  will  be  ready  for 
blanching  this  month,  it  should  first  be 
ascertained  if  there  is  a  demand  at  this 
season.  Plant  out  Violets  in  frames. 


October. — If  a  commencement  has  not 
already  been  made,  start  securing  the  requisite 
amount  of  manure,  so  that  the  whole  is  not 
fresh  and  rank  when  the  beds  have  to  be 
made.  Sow  Early  French  Cabbage  Lettuce 
under  frames  or  cloches,  and  also  Early 
French  Cos.  The  young  plants  are  after- 
wards pricked  out  an  inch  or  two  apart. 
All  must  have  air  in  mild  weather,  but 
during  frost  protection  must  be  provided. 
Tie  up,  or  blanch  in  some  other  way,  supplies 
of  Endive  as  required. 

November. — Further  sowings  of  Lettuce 
of  both  kinds  and  also  of  Cauliflower  may 
still  be  made.  Give  ample  supplies  of  air 
to  the  growing  crops  in  mild  weather,  even 
removing  the  lights  entirely  when  the  days 
are  dry.  Look  over  Lettuces  and  Cauliflower 
plants  and  remove  decaying  leaves,  which 
are  best  burnt. 

December. — The  work  for  this  month  is 
similar  to  that  of  November,  except  that  no 
sowings  of  seeds  will  be  needed.  Repair 
frames  and  repaint  and  glaze  as  needed. 
Make  mats,  look  over  packing  crates  and 
put  them  in  repair.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  month  a  few  frames  may  be  made 
up  in  readiness  for  sowing  early  in  the 
year. 
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room  in  which  to  develop.  A  short-topped 
variety  should  be  grown.  Early  French 
Frame,  French  Breakfast  and  White  Tipped 
are  all  good,  with  a  preference  for  the  first- 
named  for  very  early  sowings.  These  Rad- 
ishes are  pulled  and  made  up  into  small 
bunches  of  six  or  eight  and  sold  at  so  much 
per  dozen  ;  coming  very  early  on  the  market 
as  they  do  they  invariably  command  good 
prices.  There  are  usually  borders  or  patches 
of  soil  not  utilised  for  frames  and  cloches, 
and  successional  crops  of  Radishes  can  be 
grown  on  these  and  produced  fairly  early 
by  means  of  protection  by  mats  and  straw. 
A  September  sowing  of  Radishes  on  rich, 
warm  soil  will  at  times  prove  most  profitable 
to  the  grower.  These  later  sowings  do  not 
come  actually  under  the  heading  of  French 
gardening,  but  they  can  quite  easily  be 


associated  with  it,  when  the  grower  finds 
he  has  a  demand  to  meet. 

Rhubarb  is  rarely  a  crop  in  French 
gardening,  though,  of  course,  it  can 
easily  be  forced  in  manure-heated  pits  or 
frames.  But  the  growing  of  Rhubarb  com- 
mercially involves  a  fair-sized  piece  of  land 
to  keep  up  the  supply  of  roots  in  sufficient 
size  and  numbers.  There  must  be  two  plots, 
as  the  same  plants  ought  not  to  be  forced  two 
years  in  succession.  There  is  no  objection 
to  the  crop  being  tried,  but  there  must  be 
the  requisite  amount  of  ground  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  roots,  and  it  is  useless 
to  grow  Rhubarb  in  small  quantities  for 
market. 

Seakale. — There  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
making  this  a  paying  crop.  The  plants  are 
raised  from  seeds  or  preferably  from  the 
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Crop. 

When  to 
Sow. 

When  to 
Plant. 

When 
Ready. 

Varieties. 

ASPAKAGUS     .... 

April  (out- 

Dec.— Feb. 

Feb.—  Apl. 

Green  Giant. 

side) 

fin  frames) 

CABBAGE       .... 

July  —  Aug. 

Sept.—  Nov. 

Mar.  —  June 

Early  Offenheim. 

CARROT         . 

Jan.  —  Feb. 

. 

Apl.—  May 

Early  French  Frame. 

(in  frames) 

June 

Early  Nantes. 

July—  Sept. 

Oct.—  Mar. 

Sutton's  Forcing. 

(outside) 

CAULIFLOWER 

Sept. 

Feb.—  Apl. 

May  —  July 

Early  Frame  ;    Early  London. 

CELERY         .... 

Feb.—  Mar. 

Apl.  —  June 

Sept.—  Mar. 

White  Plume  (early  August)  ; 

Main  Crop  White  (later). 

CHICORY       .... 

Mar. 

Nov.—  Mar. 

Witloof. 

CUCUMBER    .... 

Feb.  —  Mar. 

Apl.  —  June 

June  —  Oct. 

Telegraph. 

DWARF  BEANS 

Mar. 

. 

May—  June 

Early  Prolific  ;  Osborne's  Forc- 

ing. 

EARLY  LETTUCE    . 

Oct.    (out- 

Jan.— Feb. 

Mar.—  Apl. 

Early  French  Cabbage. 

side) 

(in  frames) 

Apl.—  May 

Early  French  Cos    (Romaine). 

ENDIVE         .... 

June  —  Sept. 

Sept.—  Nov. 

Nov.  —  Mar. 

Early  Ruffec  or  Paris;  Green 

Batavian. 

MELON          .... 

Feb.—  Mar. 

Apl.  —  June 

June  —  Oct. 

Early  Canteloupe. 

POTATOES      .... 

. 

Feb. 

May—  June 

Early  Express  ;  Duke  of  York. 

RADISHES     .... 

Jan.  —  Feb. 

. 

Feb.—  Mar. 

Early  French  Forcing. 

(in  frames) 

Oct. 

French  Breakfast;    Early 

Sept.  (out- 

White Tipped. 

side) 

RHUBARB      .... 

. 

Nov.—  Feb. 

Dec.—  Apl. 

Champagne  Victoria. 

STRAWBERRIES 

July—  Aug. 

May 

Royal  Sovereign. 

TOMATOES     .... 

Feb.—  Mar. 

Apl.—  May 

July—  Oct. 

Early  Ruby  ;  Comet  Improved. 

TURNIP         .... 

Jan.—  Feb. 

Apl.—  May 

Early  Long  White  Frame. 

VEGETABLE  MARROW 

Feb. 

Mar.—  Apl. 

June 

Long  Cream. 

VIOLET          .... 

. 

April  (out- 

Nov. —  Mar. 

Marie  Louise;    Princess  of 

side),  Sept, 

Wales  ;  Lady  H.  Campbell. 

(in  frames) 

Beautiful  Border  Carnations 

(From  flowers  supplied  by  Messrs.  Daniels.  Bros.) 
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thong-like  roots.  Seakale  needs  generous 
treatment  in  the  growing  quarters  to  induce 
large  thick  roots  with  strong  healthy  crowns. 
Plant  out  the  roots  singly  15  inches  apart  in 
deeply  dug  and  heavily  manured  land  in 
February.  One  or  two  slight  dustings  of 
salt  will  be  found  of  benefit — especially  if 
the  crop  is  grown  on  light  soil.  In  Novem- 
ber lift  the  roots  clean  from  their  growing 
quarters,  sort  out  the  strongest  crowns  or 
roots,  placing  the  weaker  ones  and  the  roots 
as  thick  as  one's  finger  on  one  side  in  readiness 
for  planting  again  in  February.  They  will 
keep  quite  well  stored  in  soil  or  ashes  during 
the  winter.  Enough  manure  is  placed  under 
a  frame  in  November  or  December  to  gener- 
ate a  gentle  warmth,  and  upon  this  sufficient 
soil  in  which  to  insert  the  roots  up  to  the 
crowns  ;  they  may  be  placed  rather  thickly 
together.  Should  the  soil  be  dry,  give  water  ; 
it  will  most  probably  be  moist  enough  at 
this  season.  All  the  subsequent  care  neces- 
sary is  to  see  that  daylight  does  not  enter 
the  frame  (the  lights  must  consequently  be 
matted  close,  probably  double  mats  will  be 
required)  and  to  make  sure  that  the  tempera- 
ture is  maintained  at  about  55°.  When 
cutting  the  crop,  a  thin  slice  is  taken  from 
the  crown  of  the  plant,  and  this  holds  the 
"  head  "  of  white  blanched  produce  together. 
Seakale  at  midwinter  may  make  anything 
from  6d.  to  Is.  per  Ib.  according  to  the  state 
of  the  market.  If  well  grown  and  properly 
blanched  the  crop  nearly  always  sells  well. 
Two  cuttings  may  be  taken  from  the  plants, 
but  the  produce  from  the  second  cutting  is 
generally  poor  and  seldom  fetches  a  high 
price.  The  crop  can  be  cut  throughout  the 
winter  by  having  the  roots  stored  ready  and 
by  starting  a  fresh  batch  in  warmth  every 
week. 

Strawberries. — If  these  are  grown  it  is 
necessary  to  set  aside  a  piece  of  ground  of  an 
approximate  size  to  the  number  of  frames  it 
is  possible  to  devote  to  the  purpose.  As 
early  in  July  or  August  as  rooted  layers  can 
be  secured  set  them  out  on  firm  soil  a  foot 
apart  each  way  so  that  each  plant  stands 
about  six  inches  away  from  the  frame  at  the 
ends  and  at  the  top  and  bottom.  They  will 
need  watering  during  dry  weather  and  an 
occasional  dusting  of  soot  or  of  a  concen- 
trated manure  will  make  them  grow  speedily 
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and  produce  strong  crowns  in  the  autumn. 
Weeds  must  be  kept  out  and  the  plants  benefit 
from  periodical  hoeings  until  the  end  of 
September.  The  frames  need  not  be  put 
over  the  plants  until  April,  in  fact  it  is  risky 
to  put  them  on  earlier,  because  if  the  flowers 
are  produced  too  early  in  the  season  there  is 
danger  of  damage  from  spring  frosts.  After 
the  flowering  is  over  clean  straw  is  placed 
among  the  plants,  otherwise  the  necessary 
waterings  will  cause  the  berries  to  be  gritty 
from  splashed  soil  and  unfit  to  eat.  The 
fruit  will  be  ripe  in  May,  and  is  usually 
sold  at  the  beginning  in  1-lb.  punnets ; 
later  in  4-  or  6-lb.  chips.  I  have  known 
these  cold-frame  Strawberries  realise  2s.  6d. 
per  Ib.  and  run  down  to  9d.  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  When  successful  Strawberries  are 
a  most  profitable  crop.  The  frames  may 
need  protection  if  frosts  occur,  and  ventila- 
tion must  receive  careful  attention  at  all 
times.  Sometimes  the  same  plants  prove 
serviceable  a  second  season,  but  it  is  advisable 
to  have  a  fresh  batch  each  year.  When  the 
berries  have  been  gathered,  the  frames  can 
be  taken  away  for  covering  beds  which 
should  have  been  prepared  in  readiness  for 
Cucumbers  or  late  Melons.  The  best  Straw- 
berry to  grow  is  Royal  Sovereign. 

Tomatoes. — These  should  be  sown  on  a 
warm  bed  in  February.  It  may  be  possible 
to  find  room  for  one  or  two  boxes  of  seed  in  a 
frame  amongst  other  things  until  the  young 
plants  appear  through  the  soil.  When  about 
an  inch  or  two  high  they  should  be  pricked 
off  at  about  4  inches  apart  in  another 
warm  frame  which  has  been  previously 
prepared  for  them.  Keep  the  plants  near 
light,  protect  from  frost  at  night  and  give 
water  as  required.  In  May  they  can  be 
planted  out  under  cloches,  one  plant  under 
each.  Under  these,  if  properly  attended  to 
as  regards  ventilation  and  protection,  the 
plants  make  rapid  progress.  Gradually  the 
glasses  are  removed  entirely,  and  the  plants 
left  growing  in  the  open.  The  cultivation 
of  Tomatoes  in  the  open  has  not  of  recent 
years  been  very  successful  commercially ; 
either  crops  have  been  poor  owing  to  un- 
favourable seasons  or  wholesale  prices  have 
been  hopeless  from  the  cultivators'  point  of 
view.  Still,  here  and  there,  there  may  be 
cases  or  localities  where  they  will  pay. 
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Turnips. — These  are  at  times  grown  with 
the  Radishes  in  the  place  of  Carrots,  or  they 
may  be  sown  in  small  clumps  several  inches 
apart  over  the  frames  instead  of  planting 
Lettuces  as  is  usually  done.  Whether  broad- 
casted or  set  out  as  mentioned  the  crop  must 
be  grown  thinly,  and  each  little  clump  of 
seedlings  reduced  to  one  plant.  This  is 
generally  a  profitable  crop,  as  there  is  a  fair 
demand  for  the  bunches  of  young,  long,  white 
Turnips  before  there  are  any  fit  for  use 
from  the  open  ground.  I  might  mention 
here  that  all  the  root  crops,  before  or  after 
bunching,  must  be  properly  washed  and 
made  presentable  before  packing  for  market. 
A  good  variety  of  Turnip  to  grow  in  frames 
is  Long  White  Frame.  When  setting  the 
seeds  out  in  clumps  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
make  a  slight  depression  with  the  finger, 
but  some  growers  have  a  kind  of  frame  to 
which  pegs  are  secured,  and  these,  dropped 
into  the  light,  which  they  fit,  make  the  holes 
at  the  proper  distances  with  a  minimum  of 
trouble. 

Violets. — It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
frames  used  for  Violets  will  not  be  at  liberty 
until  some  two  or  more  months  after  the 
commencement  of  the  usual  season  for 
sowing  and  planting  in  French  gardens,  but 
the  frames  will  come  in  for  the  crop  of  Melons 
or  Cucumbers.  The  young  plants  are  put 
out  a  foot  apart  in  good  soil  in  April  and 
induced  to  make  free  growth  by  generous 
treatment  in  regard  to  watering  and  manure. 


In  September  or  October  they  will  be  ready 
for  placing  in  frames  from  9  inches  to  1  foot 
apart  according  to  the  varieties  grown. 
The  winter  treatment  consists  of  supplying 
water  only  when  required,  occasionally 
stirring  the  surface  soil  between  the  plants 
and  the  removal  of  decayed  foliage.  In 
severe  weather  the  frames  must  be  well 
protected,  the  lights  covered  by  mats,  and 
the  frames  banked  up  with  litter  to  keep  out 
the  frost.  But  the  grower  will  do  well  to 
remember  that  Violets  do  not  thrive  in  a 
close  atmosphere,  and  during  all  mild  periods 
ventilation  must  be  ample — removing  the 
frame  lights  entirely  as  favourable  weather 
occurs.  The  varieties  usually  grown  in  frames 
are  Lady  Hume  Campbell,  Marie  Louise  and 
Princess  of  Wales.  It  may  be  that  there  are 
very  few  districts  in  which  Violets  could  be 
profitably  grown  in  this  manner.  There  is 
stiff  competition  from  the  South  of  France. 
With  these,  as  with  some  other  things,  the 
grower  must  proceed  carefully,  and  gradually 
work  up  a  connection. 

In  regard  to  most  if  not  all  these  subjects 
which  have  been  treated  of  in  connection 
with  French  gardening  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  grown  in  pipe-heated 
pits  and  frames.  I  have  grown  many  of 
them  in  this  manner.  There  is  some  ad- 
dition to  the  capital  outlay  in  the  beginning, 
but  the  difference  in  yearly  working  expenses 
is  inconsiderable,  and  the  annual  outlay  for 
manure  not  nearly  so  heavy. 


Bought    Fruit :   A   Caution.  —  At    no 

time  in  the  era  of  horticultural  science  have 
insect  and  fungoid  pests  been  so  virulently 
destructive,  and  where  fruit  -  growing  is 
practised  on  an  extensive  and  intensive  scale 
the  process  of  extirpation  has  assumed  the 
dignity  of  first  consideration.  In  colonial 
and  foreign  orchards  this  is  particularly  so, 
with  the  result  that  those  fruits  sold  in  our 
markets  are  not  unlikely  to  bear  a  greater 
or  less  percentage  of  insecticide  or  fungicide 
upon  their  outer  surface.  That  some  of  these 
are  present  in  dangerous  amounts  has  been 
proved  in  certain  cases,  so  that  people  must 
take  warning  and  be  careful  how  they  deal 
with  foreign  or  colonial  fruits.  The  principal 


poisons  are  arsenic  and  copper  compounds, 
frequently  noticeable  as  a  greyish  film  over 
the  surface  of  the  fruits,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  the  hollows  at  the  eye,  or  where  the 
stem  is.  All  fruit  from  unknown  sources, 
then,  should  be  wiped  before  use,  or,  if 
possible,  peeled,  and  children  in  particular 
ought  to  be  encouraged  never  to  eat  that 
part  usually  known  as  "  the  core."  While 
we  have  never  heard  of  any  fatal  cases  of 
poisoning,  we  are  able  to  state  that  every 
year  brings  quite  a  number  of  cases  where 
alarming  symptoms  result  from  the  con- 
sumption of  one  or  other  of  the  above 
poisons  in  appreciable  quantities  on  fruits 
received  from  abroad. 
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Round    the   Year   in    the    Garden;   What   to   do 
early   in   January 


AMONG    THE    FLOWERS 

WINTER  Work.  — Before  com- 
mencing the  routine  tasks  of 
another  year  it  should  be  the 
gardener's  aim  to  overtake  any  arrears  of 
\vork,  and  this  applies  to  all  departments 
equally.  Of  course,  at  this  season  all 
outside  work  is  governed  by  the  weather  ; 
nothing  is  gained — in  fact,  a  good  deal  of 
harm  may  be  done — by  attempting  that 
which  obviously  can  only  be  properly  car- 
ried out  in  fine  weather. 

Planting. —  If  necessary,  the  work  of 
planting  trees,  shrubs,  perennials,  etc.,  may 
be  continued  during  mild  weather,  but  very 
little  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  practice, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  that  severe 
weather  will  not  immediately  follow  plant- 
ing. A  better  plan  is  to  leave  the  work 
until  March,  when  it  may  be  undertaken 
with  less  risk. 

Alterations.  —  Such  alterations  to  the 
garden  as  do  not  necessarily  involve  much 
transplanting  may  go  forward.  The  laying 
of  turf,  for  instance,  must  not  be  unduly 
delayed,  or  the  result  will  be  far  from  satis- 
factory in  the  event  of  a  hot,  dry  summer 
following.  New  paths  can  be  made  now, 
and  be  careful  always  to  see  that  a  good 
foundation  is  laid  with  large  stones,  clinkers, 
etc.,  before  surfacing  with  finer  material. 

Leaves  in  Shrubberies. — Where  these 
are  conspicuous  they  must  be  cleared  out, 
but  in  other  places  they  will  do  good  if  left, 
acting  as  a  mulch  and  when  decayed  feeding 
the  surface  roots.  If  desired  they  may  be 
buried  by  turning  over  the  soil  lightly. 

Plants  in  Frames. — Give  air  to  plants 
growing  in  unheated  pits  or  frames  when- 
ever the  weather  makes  it  advisable.  When 
watering  becomes  necessary  it  should  only 
be  performed  on  a  bright  day.  In  very 
severe  weather  keep  the  frames  matted  up 
close  until  the  return  of  milder  days. 

Violets. — If  it  is  impossible  to  afford  any 
sort  of  protection  to  plants  growing  outside, 
the  flowers  at  this  season  will  probably  be 


few  and  far  between,  but  in  frames  which 
are  slightly  heated  there  should  be  a  regular 
supply  of  fragrant  blooms.  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  plants  are  grown  in  cold  frames, 
and  these  will  give  good  returns  if  ventilated 
freely  in  mild  weather.  Keep  decaying  leaves 
picked  off,  and  stir  the  soil  between  the 
plants  occasionally. 

IN    THE   GREENHOUSE 

Bulbs. — These  should  be  placed  in  warmth 
gradually  after  being  removed  from  the 
plunging  material.  Give  support  to  Hya- 
cinths, Freesias,  Narcissi,  etc.,  in  good  time. 
Split  bamboo  is  suitable  for  this  purpose, 
and  green  raffia  for  tying  is  inconspicuous. 
Later  bulbs  must  be  removed  from  the 
ashes  before  much  growth  is  made.  They  can 
be  kept  in  a  cold  frame  until  required  to  be 
brought  into  flower.  Cover  with  mats  on 
frosty  nights,  and  do  not  overwater  them. 

Sowing  Begonias.  —  Seed  of  tuberous 
Begonias  for  blooming  in  pots  or  planting 
out  may  be  sown  now  in  a  warm  greenhouse 
where  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below 
60°.  Drain  the  pots  or  pans  thoroughly, 
and  fill  them  with  a  compost  made  up  of  good 
loam  2  parts,  leaf -soil  1  part,  and  plenty  of 
sand.  Make  a  fine  even  surface  for  sowing  on, 
and  water  the  soil  a  couple  of  hours  before 
sowing  by  immersing  in  water.  Sow  thinly, 
and  scantily  cover  the  seed  ;  each  pot  or 
pan  should  be  covered  with  a  pane  of  glass 
and  a  sheet  of  paper  to  prevent  too  rapid 
evaporation. 

Chrysanthemum  Cuttings. — The  chief 
lot  of  Chrysanthemum  cuttings  should  now 
be  taken.  The  most  convenient  method  is 
to  insert  three  cuttings  in  a  3-inch  pot  filled 
with  sandy  soil,  the  label  being  placed  in 
the  centre.  After  watering,  stand  the  pots 
on  a  base  of  ashes  in  a  box  covered  with 
a  sheet  of  glass.  The  latter  ought  to  be 
turned  or  wiped  frequently. 

Perpetual  Carnations. — These  may  be 
propagated  with  success  in  the  same  manner 
as  Chrysanthemums,  except  that  it  is  best 
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to  insert  one  cutting  only  in  a  small  "  thumb  " 
pot.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  both 
these  plants  may  be  raised  from  seeds  quite 
easily,  and  now  is  a  very  good  time  to  sow. 
The  average  temperature  necessary  is  60°. 

Vines. — Pruning  should  be  completed  in 
the  early  part  of  this  month.  The  borders 
may  be  top-dressed  with  loam  and  a  little 
decayed  manure  after  the  old  top-soil  has 
been  cleared  away.  If  very  dry  give  the 
borders  a  good  soaking.  These  remarks 
refer  to  inside  borders,  of  course,  which  are 
generally  preferable. 

Peaches  under  Glass. — The  pruning  and 
cleaning  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  grown 
under  glass  should  also  be  finished  as  soon 
as  possible,  as  the  sap  moves  early,  particu- 
larly where  the  presence  of  other  plants 
renders  a  little  fire-heat  necessary.  Retain 
as  much  of  last  season's  matured  growth  as 
room  can  be  found  for  without  overcrowding, 
as  on  this  fruit  is  produced.  In  cleaning  the 
trees  with  Gishurst  Compound — which  is 
recommended — great  care  is  necessary,  or 
many  buds  will  be  removed  accidentally. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN 
Protecting  Figs. — In  warm  districts  Figs 
thrive  in  the  open  without  protection,  but  in 
colder  localities  they  are  usually  planted 
against  walls.  In  such  cases  protection  is 
advisable  during  severe  weather,  and  this 
can  be  easily  given.  Cover  the  trees  with 
mats,  bags,  or  even  bracken  for  this  purpose, 
seeing  that  whatever  is  used  is  securely 
fastened  to  the  branches. 

Pruning. — This  work  should  be  pushed 
forward  now,  but  keep  off  the  ground  when 
it  is  very  wet  unless  boards  are  used  to  stand 
on.  There  is,  of  course,  an  advantage  in 
getting  pruning  done  during  mild  weather, 
for  the  work  is  far  from  pleasant  during 
frosty  periods,  although  the  notion  that  the 
trees  are  liable  to  be  damaged  by  cutting 
during  hard  weather  is  probably  somewhat 
far-fetched.  When  nailing  shoots  to  walls 
or  tying  them  to  trellis  or  wires  allow  a 
small  margin  for  the  subsequent  increase  in 
their  size.  Branches  may  also  be  examined 
at  the  same  time  to  see  that  they  are  not 
being  cut  by  old  ties,  as  not  infrequently 
they  are  killed  in  this  way. 

Bush    Fruits.  —  The   pruning    of   these, 


especially  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  is  often 
neglected,  yet  the  results  fully  warrant  the 
use  of  the  pruning  knife  annually.  Rasp- 
berries, Loganberries  and  Blackberries  should 
be  pruned  immediately  the  crop  is  gathered, 
the  old  wood  being  then  removed  entirely 
and  the  young  growths  retained,  as  these 
will  bear  the  crop  the  succeeding  season. 
If  this  was  done  it  only  remains  now  to  thin 
the  young  canes  where  they  are  too  numerous, 
by  removing  the  weakest  or  those  placed 
badty.  Those  left  are  then  secured  to  wires 
or  stakes,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Gooseberries. — These  popular  fruits  soon 
get  into  a  bad  state  if  pruning  is  over- 
looked, but  as  they  continue  to  bear — in  a 
way — the  matter  is  not  easily  brought  home 
to  the  owner.  Fruit  is  produced  largely  on 
the  previous  year's  shoots,  but  also  from 
spurs,  so  that  the  best  results  are  obtained 
by  thinning  out  the  branches  well.  It  is 
best  to  remove  a  few  of  the  oldest  branches 
entirely  when  dealing  with  neglected  bushes, 
but  as  hard  cutting  causes  vigorous  growth, 
pruning  should  be  repeated  annually  once 
it  is  commenced. 

Currants. — Black  Currants  need  different 
treatment  from  the  Red  and  White  sorts 
as  regards  pruning,  for  whereas  the  former 
bear  on  one-year  old  shoots,  the  latter  fruit 
from  spurs.  Black  Currants  really  require 
very  little  pruning,  but  a  few  of  the  older 
branches  should  be  removed  when  they  can 
be  replaced  by  younger  growths.  The  Red 
and  White  varieties  may  be  "  spurred  "  back, 
i.e.  cut  to  a  couple  of  buds  from  the  base 
of  the  young  side  shoots  annually,  unless 
extension  is  desired,  when  they  must  be 
allowed  to  grow  accordingly. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 
Seed  Order. — Perhaps  the  first  matter 
to  receive  attention  with  regard  to  the 
vegetable  garden  is  the  seed  order.  The 
earlier  in  the  month  it  is  made  out  the  better, 
as  by  ordering  early  the  rush  which  always 
occurs  is  avoided.  Novelties  are  often  sold 
out  quickly,  and  it  is  a  case  of  first  come, 
first  served.  In  seeking  after  novelties,  how- 
ever, do  not  neglect  old  and  tried  kinds  ; 
regard  novelties  as  being  only  on  trial. 
Remember  that  the  cheapest  seeds  are  often 
the  dearest  in  the  end. 
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Plan  of  Cropping.— If  the  garden  is  of 
fair  extent  it  will  be  found  convenient  to 
map  out  a  rough  plan  of  the  ground  to  be 
allotted  for  each  crop,  thus  saving  consider- 
able time  when  sowing  and  planting  com- 
mence. If  these  plans  are  saved,  the  rotation 
of  the  various  crops — which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance — can  be  easily  arranged,  as  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  remember  what  crops  a 
given  plot  has  carried  for  two  or  three 
years. 

Hotbeds. — If  constructed  now,  preferably 
in  deep  pits,  good  hotbeds  will  be  most 
valuable  for  raising  early  crops  such  as 
Carrots,  Radishes,  Lettuces,  etc.  Make  them 
of  about  equal  parts  of  dry  leaves  and  long 
fresh  manure,  and  tread  firmly.  Fairly 
rich,  light  soil  should  be  placed  over  this  for 
sowing  seeds  in,  but  wait  until  the  heat  has 
subsided  somewhat  before  sowing. 

Forcing. — Continue  to  lift  Rhubarb  and 
Seakale  for  forcing  in  warm  houses,  or  force 
them  in  the  open  ground.  Growth  soon 
commences  now  if  the  crowns  are  covered 


with  suitable  pots  or  pans,  and  fresh  manure 
packed  around  them.  Moreover,  outdoor 
forcing  results  in  better  flavoured  produce, 
and  the  roots  are  not  weakened  to  such  an 
extent  as  when  lifted. 

Horseradish.  —  Good  sticks  cannot  be 
grown  in  a  haphazard  way,  and  where  re- 
quired new  beds  may  be  formed  now.  Trench 
the  plot  two  spits  deep,  and  place  any  manure 
at  the  bottom,  as  only  in  this  way  can  straight 
roots  be  secured.  Plant  small  pieces  about 
9  inches  apart  each  way. 

Mustard  and  Gress. — Sow  every  few 
days  on  the  surface  of  soil  in  shallow  boxes 
and  place  in  warmth.  Mustard  is  quicker 
in  growth  than  Cress,  and  therefore  needs  to 
be  sown  more  often  ;  if  both  are  required 
together  sow  the  latter  two  days  previously. 

Asparagus  Beds. — If  these  were  not 
manured  in  autumn  give  a  dressing  of  well- 
decayed  manure  now.  Should  the  beds  be 
so  situated  as  to  render  this  objectionable, 
the  manure  can  always  be  lightly  covered 
with  soil  taken  from  the  alleys. 


Thrips. — Thrips  are  very  tiny  insects 
which  feed  on  and  destroy  flowers  and  plants 
about  the  garden  or  inside  the  greenhouse. 
There  are  many  different  species,  but,  as  their 
habits  and  the  damage  done  by  them  are 
practically  the  same,  there  is  no  need  for  the 
gardener  to  trouble  about  their  individual 
identity.  The  mature  insects  are  very  small, 
almost  microscopic  in  size  ;  they  are  gener- 
ally very  dark  in  colour,  furnished  with 
fringed  wings,  and  have  feet  provided  with 
a  kind  of  bladder.  The  average  gardener 
soon  recognises  the  injury  done  by  these 
little  pests  ;  they  attack  the  most  delicate 
parts,  often  the  petals  or  the  inner  structure 
of  the  flower,  but  quite  frequently  doing 
damage  to  leaves,  fruits  and  even  tender 
twigs.  The  parts  affected  soon  become 
spotted,  rusted  or  withered,  and  finally  dis- 
torted, and  very  unhealthy  ;  the  bright 
petals  of  flowers  become  spotted  where  they 
have  been,  and  so  their  purity  is  destroyed. 
Almost  all  greenhouse  plants  are  susceptible 
to  attacks  from  thrips,  and  even  outdoor 
subjects  are  far  from  being  immune  ;  Peas, 
Roses,  and  Sweet  Peas  may  be  injured. 


Regular  syringing  of  the  plants  at  short 
intervals  keeps  down  their  numbers,  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  have  not  the 
same  dislike  for  cold  water  as  the  destructive 
red  spiders.  A  very  mild  insecticide  will 
render  the  syringing  much  more  efficacious  ; 
Abol  is  my  favourite  preparation,  one 
measure  to  the  gallon  of  water,  but  I  have 
used  with  equal  benefit  nicotine  insecticide, 
home-brewed  tobacco  water,  quassia  solu- 
tion, paraffin  emulsion,  and  even  soapy 
water  (made  from  carbolic  soap).  The  pre- 
paration used,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  much 
more  beneficial  when  used  at  short  intervals 
and  weak  rather  than  after  prolonged  delaj^. 

Inside  the  greenhouse,  fumigation  is  the 
speediest  and  surest  plan  for  getting  rid  of 
the  multitudes  of  thrips.  Nicotine  prepara- 
tions of  almost  any  kind  will  serve  excellently 
well,  but  in  this  ca.se  again  eradication  is  only 
secured  by  repeated  efforts  at  short  intervals  ; 
amateurs  will  find  the  fumigant  cones  or 
Autoshreds  of  first-class  value,  and  very 
handy  to  use.  The  day  after  fumigating 
syringe  the  plants  with  soapy  water,  and 
then  with  pure  water. 
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Apple  Allington  Pippin. 


Fruit   Growing    for   Amateurs 


PLANNING  a  Small  Fruit  Garden. 
— It  is  almost  as  interesting  to  cul- 
tivate fruit  as  flowers,  and  there  is 
the  additional  advantage  that  fruit  proves 
an  especially  useful  commodity  in  the 
home.  Those  who  possess  a  small  garden 
would  do  well  to  devote  a  portion  of  it 
to  hardy  fruit,  even  if  it  is  only  pos- 
sible to  grow  a  limited  number  of  trees 
and  bushes.  It  is  of  no  use  planting  fruit 
trees  unless  they  can  be  given  regular  and 
correct  attention,  for  if  they  are  left  to  look 
after  themselves,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
the  result  is  unprofitable  and  disappointing. 
Prospective  planters  should  not  be  deterred 
on  this  account,  for  the  management  of  the 
trees  is  not  difficult  if  a  few  essential  details 
are  observed. 

Position. — Fruit  trees  require  a  sunny 
position.  A  stretch  of  ground  that  is  open 
to  the  south,  with  shelter  from  the  north  and 
east,  might  be  regarded  as  ideal  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  it  should  not  be  too  much  enclosed 


by  forest  trees  or  buildings,  for  an  open  situa- 
tion is  far  better  for  the  trees.  A  garden 
surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  answers  admir- 
ably, as  the  walls  provide  warmth  and 
shelter,  which  enables  a  great  variety  of 
fruits  to  be  grown.  If  the  land  slopes  slightly 
to  the  south  so  much  the  better,  for  it  will 
harbour  an  increased  amount  of  warmth. 
Never  choose  a  low,  flat  situation,  for  such 
positions  are  usually  excessively  damp,  and 
damp  is  one  of  the  enemies  the  fruit  grower 
has  to  contend  with.  Late  spring  frosts,  which 
so  often  injure  the  blossom,  are  invariably 
more  severe  in  low-lying  districts.  Trees  in 
such  positions  often  suffer,  when  those  on 
higher  ground  are  comparatively  immune 
from  injury.  Moss  and  lichen,  too,  are  always 
more  in  evidence  in  damp,  low-lying  situa- 
tions. 

The  Soil. — As  a  general  rule,  ordinary 
garden  soil  that  has  been  in  cultivation  for 
a  number  of  years  suits  fruit  trees  very  well. 
If  the  land  is  not  properly  drained,  have 
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drain-pipes  laid  at  a  depth  of  from  2£  to  3 
feet,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  12  yards 
apart.  The  pipes  should  have  a  slight  fall, 
and  be  laid  to  a  convenient  outlet.  Thorough 
cultivation  is  essential  before  planting.  The 
best  plan  is  to  double  dig  the  entire  site  that 
is  to  be  planted  ;  but  where  the  land  has 
been  previously  cropped  with  vegetables 
and  regularly  manured  it  will  be  rich  enough 
without  the  addition  of  more  manure,  for 


Wrong  planting  and  staking. 


if  the  latter  is  overdone  it  causes  the  trees 
to  make  rank  growth,  which  is  not  conducive 
to  fruitfulness.  When  the  ground  is  poor 
and  manure  necessary,  well-rotted  farmyard 
manure  might  be  added.  Basic  slag  is  useful 
to  apply  early  in  the  winter,  and  super- 
phosphate and  bone-meal  may  be  used  about 
March.  It  is  sometimes  recommended  to 
prepare  the  stations  where  the  trees  are 
to  be  planted  by  making  large  holes  and 
enriching  the  soil  without  cultivating  the 
entire  plot  of  ground,  but  this  is  not  a  good 


practice  unless  the  surrounding  soil  is  ex- 
ceptionally porous,  for  such  holes  hold  the 
water,  and  the  roots  remain  in  waterlogged 
surroundings,  which  are  very  detrimental  to 
them. 

Where  to  Plant. —Bush  and  pyramid 
Apples  and  Pears  should  be  allowed  a  dis- 
tance of  about  10  feet  each  way  between 
them,  while  standard  Apples  should  be 
30  feet  apart  each  way,  and  intermediate 
spaces  can  be 
cropped  with 
bush  fruit  like 
Gooseberries 
and  Currants, 
or  with  Straw- 
berries  and 
vegetables,  un- 
til the  perma- 
nent trees  at- 
tain their  full 
development. 
Gooseberries, 
Currants,  and 
Raspberries  are 
best  grown  in 
land  in  the 
open,  but  when 
late  fruit  is 
wanted  plant 
some  near  a 
wall  facing  to 
the  north.  Cor- 
don and  espalier 
trees  may  be 
planted  beside 
the  garden 
walks,  and  are 
more  suitable 
for  this  purpose 
than  bush- 
trained  trees,  for  the  latter  take  up  much 
room,  which  is  a  consideration  when  vege- 
tables have  to  be  grown  in  the  quarters 
behind  them. 

When  a  garden  is  walled  in  on  all  sides, 
every  aspect  is  available  ;  consequently  trees 
of  varied  requirements  can  be  grown.  Some 
readers  may  only  possess  one  aspect,  per- 
haps provided  by  the  wall  of  their  house, 
that  can  be  used  for  fruit  trees,  but  the  kind 
of  tree  mentioned  for  that  particular  aspect 
will  be  suitable  to  plant  against  it.  A  south 


Planting  a  wall  fruit  tree 
heavy  ground. 


Proper  way  to  mulch  fruit  tree  after 
planting. 


Wrong  way  to  apply  mulch  :  manure 
too  close  to  stem. 


How  not  to  plant :  hole  not 
wide  or  deep  enough. 


Two  wrong  methods  of  nail- 
ing fruit  tree  to  wall. 


Planting  a  standard  tree. 


Proper  way  to  fasten  fruit 
tree  branches  to  wall 
by  nail  and  shred 
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wall  provides  an  ideal  position  for  the  culti- 
vation of  Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Apricots, 
also  Plums  and  Pears  if  desired.  The  same 
kinds,  also  sweet  Cherries,  can  be  grown 
against  a  west  wall.  An  east  wall  will  accom- 
modate Plums,  Pears  and  Cherries,  while 
a  north  wall  is  a  good  place  for  Morello 
Cherries,  although  sweet  Cherries  and  Plums 
can  be  grown  on  the  same  aspect.  Figs  suc- 
ceed on  a  south  or  west  wall,  and  Red  and 
White  Currants  may  be  grown  against  a 
north  wall  for  late  use.  When  stone  fruits 
are  grown  it  is  essential  to  have  a  fair  amount 
of  lime  in  the  soil,  but  if  this  is  naturally 
deficient,  a  quantity  of  old  plaster  or  lime 
rubble  should  be  mixed  with  the  soil.  In 
the  case  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots, 
Cherries  and  Plums  fan-trained  trees  are 
the  best  to  plant.  Pears  may  be  cordon, 
fan-trained  or  espalier  trees  according  to 
individual  fancy,  but  cordons  will  be  found 
satisfactory,  and  enable  a  greater  variety  of 
kinds  to  be  grown. 

Planting. — Fruit  trees  should  be  planted 
in  every  garden  where  space  permits,  for,  in 
addition  to  being  full  of  interest,  fruit  grow- 
ing forms  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches 
of  horticulture,  while  home-grown  fruit  is 
always  highly  appreciated.  A  fairly  open 
position  protected  from  high  winds  is  the 
most  desirable.  Although  almost  any  well- 
prepared  good  garden  sofl  will  grow  fruit, 
it  is  frequently  possible  to  make  ground  more 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  It  must  be  well 
drained,  or  canker  will  probably  attack  the 
trees  ;  it  must  also  be  deeply  worked,  and 
if  it  is  of  a  clayey,  retentive  nature  the  in- 
corporation of  plenty  of  road  scrapings,  leaf- 
soil,  old  mortar  and  lime  rubbish  and  burnt 
garden  refuse  will  greatly  improve  it.  Apples 
will  succeed  in  most  soils  which  are  not 
very  wet,  and  may  be  grown  as  standards, 
bushes,  pryamids  and  cordons.  Cherries 
like  a  rich  sandy  loam,  and  are  excellent 
for  growing  on  walls  as  well  as  in  the  open. 
A  deep  rich  soil  suits  Pears,  whilst  most 
Plums  will  thrive  in  a  well-drained  soil. 
The  Gage  class,  however,  require  a  warm 
soil  and  situation. 

The  incorporation  of  large  quantities  of 
manure  with  the  soil  as  it  is  prepared  is  un- 
desirable, while  placing  manure  in  the  plant- 
ing holes  is  a  fatal  mistake.  Poor  soils  can 


be  improved  by  mixing  some  really  good 
loam  and  leaf -soil  with  them,  whilst  in  every 
case  after  planting  the  trees  should  be  given 
a  surface  mulching  of  stable  manure  over 
the  area  of  the  roots.  This  will  serve  as  a 
protection  to  the  roots  in  frosty  weather, 
and  conserve  moisture  in  dry  weather. 

When  to  Plant. — Planting  may  be  done 
from  November  to  March  during  open 
weather,  but  it  is  an  advantage  to  get  the 
work  finished  before  the  new  year,  while 
some  of  the  summer  warmth  is  retained  by 
the  soil.  Deep  planting  is  a  mistake,  particu- 
larly in  heavy  soils.  The  roots  should  always 
be  attended  to  before  the  trees  are  placed 
in  position,  damaged  ones  being  neatly 
trimmed,  and  all  long,  bare,  fibreless  roots 
pruned  or  shortened.  In  planting,  the  roots 
are  spread  out  as  naturally  as  possible,  and 
some  good  soil  well  worked  amongst  them 
and  made  firm  by  treading.  The  finished  sur- 
face of  the  ground  about  newly  planted  trees 
ought  to  be  fairly  level,  and  not  left  in  the 
form  of  a  mound  round  the  stem.  It  is  best 
to  remove  the  blossoms  from  the  trees  the 
first  season  after  planting,  and  during  the 
second  season  only  a  very  small  quantity  of 
fruit  should  be  allowed  to  remain.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  allow  the  trees  to 
become  strong  and  well  established  before 
their  energies  are  taxed  in  the  development 
of  a  crop. 

Root  Pruning  Fruit  Trees. — When  fruit 
trees  are  making  excessively  vigorous  growth 
year  after  year,  and  are  producing  little  or 
no  fruit,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  root 
pruning  to  restore  the  balance  of  growth. 
Such  trees  have  usually  a  very  strong  tap- 
root which  probably  descends  straight  down 
into  the  earth,  and  some  of  the  other  roots 
are  generally  far  too  vigorous  in  growth. 
When  trees  are  in  this  state  no  amount  of 
branch  pruning  will  restore  them  to  fruitful- 
ness  ;  in  fact,  the  more  the  branches  are  cut 
back  the  stronger  the  growths  will  become 
the  following  year.  On  the  other  hand,  root 
pruning,  when  judiciously  performed,  checks 
exuberant  growth,  and  generally  has  the 
effect  of  causing  fruit  buds  to  form  on  the 
previously  bare  branches.  Root  pruning 
can  be  carried  out  any  time  when  the  trees 
are  dormant,  but  it  is  preferable  to  get  it 
done  early  in  the  autumn.  The  work  should 
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be  performed  when  the  soil  is  not  too  wet, 
and  when  the  weather  is  fairly  mild.  Various 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  benefit  by  this  treatment, 
more  especially  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums. 

In  dealing  with  old-established  trees  it  is 
advisable  to  attend  to  the  roots  on  one  side 
of  the  tree  at  a  time,  and  to  finish  the  other 
side  the  following  year,  so  as  to  avoid  giving 
too  great  a  check  to  growth.  Commence  by 
making  a  trench  some  little  distance  from 
the  stem,  4  or  5  feet  according  to  the  size  of 
the  tree.  Get  the  soil  out  about  2  feet  deep 
and  the  same  width.  After  the  trench  has 
been  opened  out  work  some  of  the  soil  away 
from  the  roots  with  a  fork,  and  shovel  this 
out.  After  the  larger  roots  have  been  laid 
bare  cut  them  through  with  a  sharp  pruning 
knife,  inserting  it  on  the  underneath  side 
and  cutting  upwards  in  an  oblique  manner. 
After  this  fibrous  roots  will  form  from  the 
top  ;  these  are  the  kind  that  are  wanted, 
and  all  fibrous  roots  encountered  should  be 
carefully  preserved.  When  thick  roots  are 
found  and  suitably  shortened,  it  is  much 
better  to  place  them  nearer  the  surface  if 
this  can  be  managed.  If  there  is  a  tap-root, 
it  should  be  cut  off  as  close  to  the  butt  of  the 
tree  as  possible. 

After  all  the  roots  have  received  attention, 
commence  to  fill  in  again.  If  the  soil  is  heavy 
it  is  an  advantage  to  place  some  fresh  soil 
immediately  over  the  roots,  and  then  finish 
off  with  the  best  of  the  other  soil.  Loam, 
with  some  wood  ashes  intermixed,  is  best,  or 
any  burnt  refuse  might  be  used  ;  but  it  is 
important  that  it  be  not  too  wet.  Spread  out 
the  roots  evenly,  and  avoid  burying  them  too 
deeply.  Tread  the  soil  firmly  as  it  is  placed 
in  position  around  the  roots.  After  trees 
have  been  root-pruned  it  is  advisable  to 
stake  and  tie  them  for  support. 

Young  trees  very  frequently  grow  with 
excessive  vigour  after  they  have  been  planted 
several  years,  especially  on  rich  heavy 
ground,  though  some  varieties  are  far  more 
liable  to  this  than  others.  The  best  way  to 
check  such  exuberant  growth  is  carefully  to 
lift  the  offending  specimens  and  replant 
them,  which  invariably  brings  them  to  a 
state  of  fruitfuhiess.  The  trees  are  lifted 
by  opening  a  trench  around  them  as  previ- 
ously directed.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
cut  back  the  roots  ;  the  mere  fact  of  lifting 


and  replanting  provides  sufficient  check  to 
growth,  and  only  damaged  ends  will  need 
to  be  cut  off  cleanly,  while  if  a  tap-root  was 
found  to  be  growing  it  should  be  removed 
entirely.  Place  some  fine  soil  immediately 
over  the  roots  when  replanting,  and  give  a 
good  treading  to  complete  the  work. 

Pruning  Fruit  Trees.— It  will  be  readily 
recognised  that  the  pruner  must  have  some 
object  in  view  ;  it  is  presumed  most  pruners 


Prune  to  a  bud  pointing  in 
the  direction  the  new 
branch  is  desired  to 
grow. 


The  correct  method  of  making  the 
cut  is  shown  in  the  last  sketch  : 
the  other  three  are  wrong. 


have — even  those  who  yearly  clip  their  Goose- 
berry bushes  with  a  pair  of  hedge  shears  ! 
Frequent  advice  given  to  the  pruner  is  "  Cut 
to  an  outside  bud."  Why  ?  Because  the 
growth  from  this  bud,  and  the  top  or  upper- 
most of  those  remaining  will  grow  away 
from  the  centre  of  the  tree  and  thus  tend  to 
keep  it  open.  But  sometimes  there  may  be 
a  vacant  space  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  a 
branch,  in  which  case  it  is  advisable  to  leave 
the  top  bud  pointing  towards  the  space  we 
wish  to  fill,  as  shown  above.  The  character 
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of  the  cuts  made  in  pruning  must  also  be  con- 
sidered. A  long  slanting  cut  not  only  pro- 
claims the  bad  workman,  but  it  calls  for 
greater  expenditure  of  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  tree  than  does  the  short  clean  cut  near 
the  bud.  This  brings  us  to  the  question  of 
cutting  close  to  the  bud.  To  leave  a  portion 
of  wood  \  inch  thick,  sometimes  more,  means 
that  above  the  bud  there  will  be  decay,  and 
this  not  infrequently  threatens  the  bud  in 
addition  (see  page  971). 

Knife  v.  Secateurs.— Whatever  the  tools 
used  in  pruning,  let  them  be  sharp  and  work- 
manlike. Always  pare  over  with  a  sharp 
knife  or  chisel  wounds  made  in  pruning  with 
a  saw.  The  old  controversy  of  knife  v.  seca- 
teurs has  with  many  of  us  resolved  itself  into 
a  mere  matter  of  expediency.  Where  a  large 
amount  of  pruning  has  to  be  done  each 
winter  it  is  found  that  secateurs  expedite 
the  work  considerably,  and  when  the  tools 
in  question  are  really  good  ones  there  need 
be  small  occasion  for  finding  fault  with  the 
work  done  by  them. 

Time  after  time  we  have  been  advised  not 
to  prune  in  hard,  frosty  weather,  but  we  never 
yet  saw  damage  done  to  a  tree  as  the  result 
of  such  treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  have  ample  time  and  opportunity  for 
the  work  need  not  push  on  with  pruning 
except  when  favourable  conditions  prevail. 

It  is  a  matter  for  some  congratulation  to 
the  writers  and  teachers  on  this  subject  that 
there  has  of  recent  years  been  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  look  upon  pruning  from  a  common- 
sense  standpoint.  There  is  not  now  quite 
the  belief  in  cutting  to  an  exact  number  of 
buds,  nor  the  same  desire  for  severe  restric- 
tion. Would-be  pruners  should  always  re- 
member that  in  the  case  of  trees  in  ordinary 
health  and  vigour  hard  pruning  will  only 
cause  increased  growth  at  the  expense  of 
fruitfulness. 

Summer  Pruning. — This  is  a  very  simple 
matter,  yet  its  practice  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  trees.  It  con- 
sists in  pinching  off  or  cutting  off  the  ends 
of  the  side  shoots  immediately  above  the 
sixth  leaf  late  in  July  or  early  in  August 
(a  week  or  two  earlier  when  dealing  with 
trees  on  walls).  Other  small  shoots  will 
start  into  growth  from  the  upper  leaf  axils. 
and  if  the  amateur  has  the  time  at  his  dis- 


posal these  also  should  be  "  stopped  "  when 
they  have  formed  one  or  two  leaves.  The 
effect  of  summer  pruning  is  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  fruit  buds  at  the  base  of 
the  side  shoots  and  to  prevent  the  tree 
wasting  its  energies  in  producing  a  lot  of 
leaf  growth  that  eventually  has  to  be  cut 
away.  It  is  not  practised  on  Peach,  Nectar- 
ine, Morello  Cherry,  Fig  and  Black  Currant, 
but  all  other  hardy  fruit  trees  are  benefited. 
The  terminal  shoots — those  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches — must  not  be  cut  at  all  at 
summer  pruning,  only  at  winter  pruning. 

Winter  Washes  for  Fruit  Trees. — 
During  December  and  January  fruit  trees 
and  bushes  which  have  been  infested  with 
pests  in  the  past  season  should  be  treated 
with  a  strong  wash  of  some  kind,  and  even 
as  a  preventive  against  infection  the  prac- 
tice is  fully  justified.  A  good  strong  wash 
at  this  time  is  often  sufficient  to  eradicate 
pests  entirely,  so  that  better-conditioned 
and  more  prolific  trees  are  the  result.  Those 
mentioned  below  are  easily  made,  efficient, 
and  economical.  In  all  cases  the  quantities 
given  are  for  making  about  5  gallons  of  the 
wash. 

Lime-Sulphur  Wash. — Place  1  Ib.  of  quick- 
lime in  a  dish  of  some  kind,  add  a  very 
little  water,  and  stir  it  up  until  the  bottom 
of  the  dish  is  covered  with  the  paste  ;  now 
add  a  like  quantity  of  fine  sulphur  and 
enough  water  to  give  a  liquid  of  creamy  con- 
sistency, and  again  stir  up  until  the  violent 
boiling  shows  that  the  lime  is  slaking.  Let 
this  mixture  stand  for  a  day,  stirring  it 
occasionally,  then  add  sufficient  water  to 
make  5  gallons,  strain  through  a  fine  sieve 
and  spray  on  the  trees.  In  France,  where 
this  liquid  is  widely  employed  on  Vines, 
Roses,  and  fruit  trees,  the  lime  and  sulphur 
are  boiled  together  in  a  pot  of  water  for 
half  an  hour,  and  the  material  diluted  when 
cool.  This  preparation  does  not  scorch  the 
foliage,  and  it  may  be  used  in  summer  ;  it 
has  a  whitewashing  effect  on  the  branches. 

Caustic  Wash. — Various  kinds  of  caustic 
washes  are  used  in  horticulture,  but  the  fol- 
lowing possesses  the  merit  of  acting  at  one 
time  as  a  fungicide  and  as  a  most  powerful 
insecticide.  Stir  £  Ib.  of  bluestone  or  sul- 
phate of  copper  into  \  gallon  of  hot  water, 
then  add  \  Ib.  or  so  of  quicklime  to  4J 
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gallons  of  cold  water,  stir  up  and  let  both 
liquids  stand  overnight  in  the  separate 
dishes.  Pour  the  sulphate  solution  into  the 
lime  water,  stirring  all  the  time,  then  add 
two  large  cupfuls  of  paraffin  oil  and  stir  or 
churn  the  whole  together.  Now  dissolve 
1  Ib.  of  washing  soda,  or,  better,  caustic  soda, 
in  a  little  hot  water,  pour  it  into  the  emul- 
sion, and  stir  thoroughly  for  five  minutes. 
The  preparation  is  then  ready  for  application, 
and  it  should  be  sprayed  on  the  trees  as  a 
fine  mist ;  protect  the  hands  and  do  not  let 
any  fall  on  the  face. 

Paraffin  Emulsion. — This  wash  is  easy  to 
make  and  to  apply,  as  all  the  ingredients  are 
completely  soluble  or  in  liquid  form  ;  it  is 
very  powerful  for  killing  insects  or  insect 
eggs.  Dissolve  1  Ib.  of  soda,  washing  or 
caustic,  in  4^  gallons  of  water  along  with 
\  Ib.  of  soft  soap,  then  add  J  gallon  of  paraffin 
oil  and  emulsify  the  lot  until  a  greyish  liquid 
is  obtained.  It  is  to  be  recommended  where 
small  quantities  are  required,  and  the  cost 
is  about  3|d.  per  5  gallons  of  wash. 

Bordeaux  Mixture. — Place  J  Ib.  or  a  good 
handful  of  quicklime  in  4|  gallons  of  water, 
and  well  stir  it  up  ;  dissolve  J  Ib.  of  copper 


sulphate  crystals  in  |  gallon  of  hot  water, 
and  let  both  liquids  stand  all  night.  Pour 
the  blue  solution  into  the  lime  water,  stirring 
all  the  time,  then  apply  it  to  the  trees  as  a 
fine  spray.  This  fungicide  is  the  most  effi- 
cient of  all  yet  discovered  in  horticultural 
science,  and  it  is  an  invaluable  remedy  for 
mildew,  rust,  and  like  pests.  It  can  be 
given  strong  insecticidal  properties  by  mix- 
ing 1  oz.  of  the  poisonous  Paris  Green  with 
every  5  gallons  of  the  fungicidal  wash.  Some 
writers  advocate  the  use  of  copper  sulphate 
alone  in  winter  as  a  preventive  remedy  for 
fungoid  pests  ;  if  this  is  preferred,  dissolve 
1  oz.  of  copper  sulphate  in  every  1J  gallons 
of  water,  and  spray  it  on  the  trees  from  a 
brass  or  copper  syringe  or  in  some  other 
way.  No  iron  vessels  must  be  used  with  this 
solution. 

Proprietary  preparations  can  be  had  in 
concentrated  forms,  very  handy  and  con- 
venient for  use  ;  if  these  are  to  be  used, 
read  the  directions  carefully,  and  follow  the 
detailed  advice  given  there. 

Gathering  and  Storing  Apples  and 
Pears. — The  keeping  qualities  of  Apples  and 
Pears  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  amount 


Apple  Adam's  Pearmain. 
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of  care  and  judgment  exercised  in  gathering. 
In  addition  to  this,  however,  the  fruit  must 
be  in  the  right  condition.  One  of  the  best 
tests  for  ascertaining  whether  the  Apples 
or  Pears  are  in  a  fit  state  for  gathering  is  to 
lift  several  average  specimens  in  various 
parts  of  the  tree  into  a  horizontal  position  ; 
if  they  part  easily  from  the  tree  without 
being  pulled  it  is  invariably  safe  to  pluck 
them.  Another  test  is  to  cut  open  two  or 
three  fruits  and  examine  the  pips.  If  they 
are  brown  in  colour  gathering  may  proceed, 
but  should  the  pips  be  white  the  work 


must  be  deferred.  A  fine  bright  afternoon 
is  the  best  time  to  gather,  as  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  the  fruit  should  be  quite  dry. 
The  baskets  used  to  receive  the  fruit  ought  to 
be  lined  with  hay  or  other  suitable  material 
to  prevent  bruising,  whilst  specimens  which 
have  been  pecked  by  birds  or  eaten  by  wasps, 
or  are  otherwise  damaged  or  unsound,  should 
be  separated  from  the  remainder,  as  they 
are  of  no  use  for  storing  purposes. 

The  Store  Room. — A  cool,  airy  room  or 
building  which  is  frost  and  rain  proof  and 
has  a  north  aspect  forms  an  excellent  place 


Fig.    2. — The   fruit  is       Fig.    4 Barrel    con-       Fig.  1. — Canvas  bag  on  long       Fig.  3. — A    con- 
raised  gently  when              taining  apples  :    it  handle     for     gathering  venient  form 


being  gathered. 


is  raised  on  bricks. 


fruit. 


of  ladder. 


Fig.  4. — Apples  stored  in  box  raised  on  bricks 


Fig.  6. — Shallow  trays  with  lath 
bottoms. 


Fig.  7. — Wrong  way  to  store  fruit:  Straw 
ought  not  to  be  used  tor  lining  boxes 
or  shelves. 
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for   storing,   and  if  light   can   be   excluded 
it  will  be  all  the  better.     A  dry  cellar  may 


Fig.  5. — Tiers  of  lath  shelves 
in  store  room. 


also  be  used  for  the  purpose.  A  point  which 
must  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  both  Apples  and 
Pears  are  very  susceptible  to  odours,  and 
soon  absorb  anything  of  a  mouldy  or  tainted 
nature,  Avhich  of  course  spoils  them  ;  there- 
fore both  the  place  in  which  the  fruit  is  to 
be  stored  and  the  shelves,  boxes,  or  barrels 
on  or  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed  must 
be  quite  clean  and  sweet,  and  not  contain 
anything  of  an  objectionable  character. 
Straw  or  hay  should  not  be  placed  on  the 
shelves  or  in  the  boxes  containing  the  fruit, 
for  they  frequently  give  a  musty  flavour  to 
Apples  and  Pears,  the  former  in  particular. 
Tiers  of  lath  shelves  arranged  so  that  the 
fruit  can  be  placed  in  single  layers  and  air 
freely  circulate  amongst  it  are  by  far  the 
best  receptacles  for  storing,  but  shallow 
tra}7s  or  boxes  having  lath  bottoms  are  also 
satisfactory.  When  barrels  or  boxes  are  to 
be  used  for  storing  Apples,  the  fruit  should 
be  spread  out  in  single  layers  for  a  week  or  so 
before  being  placed  therein.  One  advantage 
of  storing  the  fruit  in  single  layers  is  tha<t  it 
can  be  readily  examined,  and  an}^  specimens 
showing  signs  of  becoming  unsound  removed 
and  utilised. 

Fig.  1  shows  how  to  make  a  handy  con- 
trivance for  gathering  Apples  and  Pears 
which  are  difficult  to  reach.  A  stout  wire 
shaped  as  at  A  is  fastened  with  staples  to  a 
long  handle,  and  a  canvas  bag  fixed  as  at  B. 


Fig.  2  shows  how  the  fruit  is  gathered. 
The  Apple  or  Pear  is  lifted  in  an  upward 
direction  by  means  of  the  front  of  the  wire 
hoop,  and  falls  into  the  bag. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  convenient  form  of  ladder 
for  gathering  fruit  from  medium- sized  trees. 

Figs.  4  illustrate  how  boxes  and  barrels  in 
which  Apples  are  stored  should  be  raised 
from  the  floor  to  allow  a  current  of  air  to 
pass  underneath. 

Fig.  5  shows  how  to  form  tiers  of  lath 
shelves  for  storing. 

Fig.  6  shows  how  to  arrange  shallow  trays 
having  lath  bottoms.  The  pieces  of  wood  in 
the  four  corners  of  the  trays  allow  them  to 
be  arranged  in 
tiers  one  above 
the  other, 
thereby  econo- 
mising space 


A  useful  contrivance  for  storing  fruit :  it  consists 
of  shallow  boxes  that  fit  into  a  framework 
of  shelves. 
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and  allowing  free  circulation   of  air  about 
the  fruit. 

Fig.    7    shows    the    wrong   way   to    store 
Apples   and   Pears,   the   shelves   and   boxes 
being  lined  with  hay  or  straw. 
©     ©     © 

Apple. — The  Apple  is  chiefly  grown  as 
a  bush  in  gardens,  and  this  is  a  form  that 
suits  it  well — much  better  than  the  pyramid, 
in  which  form  the  Pear  is  usually  seen. 
Bush  Apples  may  be  grown  by  the  acre,  if 
desired,  9  or  10  feet  from  tree  to  tree  in 
the  row,  and  the  rows  the  same  distance 
apart.  Bush  Apple  trees  give  the  best 
returns  when  on  the  English  Paradise  stock. 
The  trees  do  not  attain  quite  so  large  a  size, 


Apple  Ribston  Pippin, 

neither  do  they  require  so  much  pruning,  as 
others  on  the  Crab  stock,  but  they  come 
earlier  into  bearing,  and  as  a  rule  the  fruit 
is  of  brighter  colour.  This  form  of  training 
favours  economy  also  in  several  ways.  No 
steps  or  ladders  are  required  for  summer  or 
winter  pruning,  or  for  gathering  the  fruit ; 
high  winds  do  not  seriously  affect  the  trees, 
and  fewer  windfall  Apples  result. 

Espalier. — This  is  an  excellent  form  of 
training  in  many  ways.  It  is  economical,  for 
the  trees  occupy  little  space  ;  it  is  useful, 
and  even  ornamental  when  the  trees  are 
planted  by  the  side  of  the  kitchen  garden 
walks,  as  it  screens  the  vegetable  crops 
from  view.  The  trees  trained  in  this  form 
are  also  useful  for  dividing  plots  in  the 
vegetable  garden.  The  fruit  from  espaliers 
is  often  larger  and  of  better  quality  than 


that  grown  on  bushes  or  standards,  because 
they  are  well  exposed  to  light  and  air  and 
sunshine. 

Cordon. — This  is  a  form  of  training  which 
severely   restricts   the   growth   of   the   tree; 
generally  confining  it  to  a  single  stem.    It  is 
especially  well  adapted  for  small   gardens. 
Those  who  wish  to  grow  Apples  for  exhibi- 
tion   cannot    do    better   than    plant    a   few 
cordon  trees  on  a   wall  with   a   south-east, 
south-west,  or  west  aspect.     For  planting  by 
the   side   of   walks   in   the   kitchen   garden 
cordons   are  excellently  adapted  :    in   such 
positions   they   should    be    18   inches   apart 
and  allowed  to  grow  to  a  height  of  from  8 
to  10  feet.     Where  the  space  available  does 
not      admit      of      their 
growing     so    high, 
whether  against  a  wall 
or  not,  dwarfer  cordons, 
having    two    or    three 
stems,       are      planted. 
The      low,      horizontal 
trained  single  or  double 
cordon    is    popular    in 
some    gardens,    and    is 
usually    planted     on 
either  side  of    a  walk. 
The  trees   do  not   bear 
so  freely   in   this   way, 
but  the  fruit   generally 
is    large    and    of    good 
quality. 

Pruning  Apple 

Trees. — It  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  hard- 
and-fast  rules  of  pruning  which  are  applic- 
able to  all  kinds  of  fruit,  and  so  it  is 
intended  to  deal  with  each  separately. 
In  too  many  cases  pruning  is  looked  upon 
as  merely  cutting  back  the  shoots  of 
fruit  trees.  It  is  far  more  than  that, 
particularly  in  the  early  years  of  the  life 
of  a  tree,  for  upon  intelligent  and  care- 
ful pruning  in  the  early  stages  depends  to 
a  large  extent  the  subsequent  shape  and 
balance  of  the  tree.  Pruning  also  has  a 
considerable  influence  on  fruitfulness. 

Bush  Trees  are  favourites  with  amateurs, 
and  rightly  so.  They  come  more  quickly 
into  bearing  than  standards,  are  easier  to 
manage  in  regard  to  gathering,  pruning  and 
spraying,  and  may  be  planted  in  much  less 
space.  The  first  year  after  budding  or 


Fig.   1. — Maiden  Apple  tree:   a,  Where 
grafted.       b,  Where  to  cut. 


Fig.  2. — Two-year-old  Apple  tree :    c,  To  be 
cut  out.     d,  Where  to  prune. 


Fig.  3. — Bush  Apple  tree  :  e,  Branch 
with  laterals  pruned.  /,  Where  to 
prune  lateral  growths. 


Fig.  4. — Two-year-old  Apple  tree  pruned  to 
form  pyramid  :  g,  Leading  shoot ;  dotted 
lines  show  growths  of  next  summer. 
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grafting  we  have  what  is  known  as  a  maiden 
tree,  where  the  growth  is  usually  a  straight 
stem,  as  in  Fig.  1  (page  977).  This  should 
be  cut  back,  according  as  it  is  strong  or  weak, 
to  induce  buds  to  start  into  growth  at  the 
height  from  the  ground  necessary  eventually 
to  form  the  dwarf  tree.  After  another  year 


Fig.  5. — Two-year-old  tree  after  a 
year's  growth. 


we  have  what  is  known  as  the  two-year-old, 
that  is,  a  tree  two  years  from  the  time  of 
budding  or  grafting.  In  Fig.  2  is  illus- 
trated the  method  of  dealing  with  such  a 
tree.  We  may  have  any  number  of  shoots 
or  young  branches  with  which  to  deal,  from 
perhaps  four  to  about  eight  or  nine. 

It  is  old  advice,  but  none  the  less  sound, 
to  cut  to  an  outside  bud.  By  this  means 
the  tree  is  induced  to  throw  branches  out- 
wards, and  the  centre  is  thus  kept  open, 
or  with  few  growths  in  the  inside.  Some 
of  the  growths  will  be  much  stronger  than 
others,  and  these  must  not  be  cut  back  so 


severely  as  the  weaker  ones.  About  one- 
third  is  sufficient  to  remove  from  stout 
shoots,  though  weaker  ones  may  be  shortened 
by  about  half,  and  still  weaker  even  more  in 
proportion.  Some  there  will  most  probably 
be  that  encroach  on  the  centre  or  on  other 
shoots,  and  these  may  be  out  back  to  two 
or  three  buds  from  their  base.  It  is  advisable 
on  bush  Apple  trees  to  allow  a  clear  stem  of 
from  12  to  18  inches  from  the  ground.  This 
will  be-  found  to  facilitate  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  under  the  trees,  and  is  especially 
important  now  that  grease  banding  has  been 
shown  to  be  so  helpful  where  the  Winter 
Moth  is  troublesome. 

The  pruning  as  shown  for  a  two-year-old 
tree  must  be  continued  as  the  trees  advance 
in  size  (Fig.  3).  Do  not  allow  too  many 
main  branches  ;  usually  ten  or  twelve  are 
sufficient :  the  lateral  growths  011  these  are 
shortened  annually  in  July  and  January  to 
induce  the  formation  of  fruit-bearing  spurs, 
and  the  end  shoots  or  terminals  require 
shortening  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
according  to  their  strength.  A  well-grown 
bush  Apple  tree  should  look  something  like 
the  branch  (e)  shown  in  Fig.  3  when  pruned 
in  winter. 

Pyramid  Trees. — In  addition  to  what  is 
known  as  the  bush  or  dwarf  tree,  there  is 
also  the  pyramid,  of  which  the  pruning  is 
somewhat  different.  Instead  of  attempting 
to  keep  the  centre  of  the  tree  open,  it  must 
be  allowed  to  fill  up  and  grow  higher  than 
the  remainder  of  the  tree.  It  is  difficult  to 
form  good  pyramids  of  some  varieties  of 
Apples,  but  others,  because  their  habit  of 
growth  is  more  suitable,  are  admirable  for  the 
purpose.  The  pyramid  is  not  so  generally 
useful  for  the  Apple  as  for  the  Pear,  though 
when  well  tended  it  is  of  neat  and  attractive 
appearance.  Figs.  3,  4,  and  5  show  how 
a  young  Apple  tree  ought  to  be  pruned  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  pyramid. 

Standards. — When  the  trees  are  young  or 
recently  planted,  a  certain  amount  of  shorten- 
ing must  be  done  for  at  least  two  or  three 
years,  to  ensure  a  sufficient  number  of 
branches,  and  to  assist  in  strengthening  the 
base  of  each.  Young  trees  received  from  the 
nurseries  may  be  dealt  with  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1  (page  979).  Pruning  to  an  outside  bud 
will  still  be  necessary  to  help  in  opening  the 
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centres  of  the  heads  or  tops  of  the  trees.  By 
early  attention  to  this  much  pruning  in  after 
years  is  obviated,  and  there  is  less  danger  of 
overcrowding  if  for  any  reason  there  is  neglect 
in  pruning. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  tree  pruned  as  in  Fig.  1 
after  a  year's  growth.  The  shortening  back 
of  the  young  growths  shown  there  may  be 
repeated  where  these  are  marked  d.  We 
seldom  cut  our  standard  trees  back  more 
than  twice,  as  a  sufficient  number  of  main 
branches  are  generally  secured  by  this  time. 
After  this  the  pruning  of  standard  Apples 
becomes  more  and  more  a  matter  of  thinning, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Old  trees  need  at  times 
to  have  large  branches  removed  where  they 
cross  and  rub  each  other,  and  where  they  are 
thickly  crowded  together.  Of  course  they 
do  not  become  overcrowded  when  receiving 
regular  yearly  attention. 

One  small  matter  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
in  pruning  large  trees  ;  the  pruning  should 
be  carried  out  as  close  to  the  base  of  each 
branch  as  possible.  This  reduces  the  chance 
of  decay  to  a  minimum,  and  there  will  be 
few  rough  short  snags  left  on  the  trees. 
Even  when  pruning  is  done  as  carefully  as 
it  is  possible,  there  will  nearly  always  be 
found  one  or  two  young  shoots  springing 
from  the  cuts,  and  unless  these  are  removed 
the  trees  will  in  a  short  time  be  just  as 
dense  as  before  pruning.  If  time  can  be 
found  during  the  summer  these  small  growths 
may  be  quickly  rubbed  out,  and  do  not 
readily  grow  again  ;  otherwise  they  should 
be  cut  out  as  close  as  possible  with  a  sharp 
knife  the  following  autumn  or  winter. 

Cordons. — This  method  of  training  and 
growing  fruit  trees  has  much  to  commend  it 
for  small  gardens.  Cordons  are  suitable  for 
training  diagonally  against  low  fences  or 
walls,  or  fastening  to  wires  in  the  open. 
Pruning  consists  in  shortening  the  leading 
growth  from  about  one-half  to  one-third  of 
its  length.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  where 
three  different  systems  of  growing  cordons 
may  be  seen.  Side  growths  are  pinched 
above  five  leaves  in  summer,  and  pruned 
back  to  two  or  three  buds  from  the  main  stem 
in  winter. 

Fig.  6  shows  a  fence  or  wall  filled  up  with 
oblique  cordons  on  single  stems.  The  pruning 
is  the  same  for  these  ;  in  this  diagram  is  to 


be  seen  the  method  of  thinning  out  old  spurs 
when  these  have  become  long  and  crowded. 
Young  shoots  may  usually  be  expected  to 


Fig.  1. — Young  standard  pruned  at  e, 
after  planting. 
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grow  from  the  place  to  which  the  old  spurs  be  done  to  keep  the  small  trees  furnished 

have  been  pruned  back,  and  these  in  their  with  healthy  fruit-bearing  spurs, 

turn  need  to  be  pruned  and  regulated  to  fill  Pruning   Espalier   Apples    and   Plums. — 

up  the  vacancies.   In  this  manner  much  may  In  making  a  start  with  espalier  fruit  trees, 


Fig.  5. — Oblique  cordons  ;    pruning  old 
fruit  spurs. 


Single  upright  Treble 

cordon.  cordon. 

Fig.  4. — Prune  at  6. 


Fig.  2.— Young  standard  after  a  year's 
growth:  c  c,  Where  pruned  after 
planting.  d  d,  Young  growths 
doubled  in  number. 


Fig.  3  — Pruning  standard  Apple  tree  : 
A,  Portion  pruned.  B,  Portion  un- 
pruned.  a  a.  Small  growths  re- 
moved. 6  6,  Branches  removed. 
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amateurs  should  purchase  two-year-old  trees, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  For  Apples  the  fan- 
trained  form  of  espalier  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  better  than  the  horizontal.  In 
the  first  winter  after  planting  practically  no 
pruning  is  needed  beyond  cutting  back  the 
stems  to  ensure  the  production  of  the  neces- 
sary branches,  as  advised  in  dealing  with 
bush  trees.  As  the  trees  become  older  the 
side  shoots  will  increase  in  number  ;  they 
must  be  shortened  each  summer  and 
autumn  (Fig.  2).  Each  one  is  shortened  to 
five  or  six  leaves  in  summer,  and  in  winter 
further  shortened  to  within  two  buds  of  the 
base.  Plums  are  frequently  pruned  too 
severely  ;  there  is  too  much  hard  cutting 
of  vigorous  shoots,  particularly  when  the 
trees  are  young.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
shortening  is  necessary  to  obtain  sufficiently 
sturdy  branches.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
with  the  variety  Victoria,  the  branches  of 
which  are  liable  to  snap  off  when  heavily 
laden  with  fruit.  The  reader  should  there- 
fore at  pruning  time  leave  the  shoots  of  Plum 
trees  an  inch  or  two  longer  than  advised  for 
Apples.  Plums  produce  fruit  to  some  extent 
on  the  shoots  of  the  previous  year,  so  these 
ought  to  be  trained  in  when  possible. 

By  planting  cordons  one  is  able  to  grow 
a  large  selection  of  varieties  in  a  small  space. 
Cordon,  as  well  as  espalier  trees,  ought  to 
be  on  the  English  Paradise  stock.  The  ground 
should  be  well  and  deeply  stirred  (and 
manured  if  the  soil  is  poor)  before  planting 
takes  place.  Plant  when  the  ground  is  fairly 
dry,  and  tread  the  soil  firmly  about  the  roots. 

Disbudding. — This  means  thinning  out 
the  young  shoots  when  they  are  rather  less 
than  an  inch  long.  If  this  is  not  done 
overcrowding  will  follow  ;  the  shoots  then 
fail  to  ripen,  and  more  or  less  infertile 
trees  result.  These  shoots  are  frequently 
formed  in  clusters  on  the  stem  of  the 
cordon — often  five  or  six  or  more  together. 
Take  out  the  weakest ;  if  there  are  six,  take 
out  two  or  three. 

Apples  subject  to  Canker. — Canker  is 
one  of  the  most  persistent  diseases  that 
attack  Apple  trees,  and  it  is  a  great  deal 
worse  in  some  districts  than  others.  It  is 
generally  considered  that  a  cold,  wet  soil 
is  one  of  the  chief  causes  ;  at  least,  certain 
varieties  canker  when  growing  on  such 


Fig.   1. — Espalier  Apple,  two  years  old 
Prune  at  a. 


Fig. 2. — Side  shoots,  or  "  Breastwood,"  on 
older  tree  :  Prune  them  at  6. 


Fig.  3.— Wall  Plum  tree  :    c,  Young 
growths,     d,  Main  branches. 
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land,  and  are  practically  free  from  the 
disease  on  warmer  soils.  In  some  districts 
excessive  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  en- 
courages the  spread  of  canker,  and  in  locali- 
ties where  the  disease  flourishes  it  is  often 
difficult  to  eradicate.  Unfortunately,  some 
of  our  best  Apples  fall  a  ready  prey  to  the 
ravages  of  canker,  although  it  is  sometimes 
possible  to  check  or  minimise  the  attack. 
King  of  the  Pippins  is  one  of  those  most 


Espalier  with  two  sets  of  double  branches. 


subject  to  the  disease.  As  the  flavour  of  this 
Apple  is  not  first  rate,  it  can  well  be  spared. 
Cellini  Pippin  often  cankers  on  the  Crab 
stock  when  grown  as  an  orchard  tree,  but  is 
more  satisfactory  on  the  Paradise.  It  is  an 
Apple  of  very  attractive  appearance  when 
seen  at  its  best,  as  the  fruit  colours  beauti- 
fully. Gascoyne's  Scarlet  is  subject  to  canker 
in  some  gardens,  but  not  often  to  a  large 
extent. 

Lord  Suffield  is  a  valuable  early  Apple, 
but  the  trees  sometimes  suffer  badly.    When 


this  is  the  case  plant  Lord  Grosvenor  in  its 
place.  Lord  Derby  is  frequently  attacked, 
but  it  is  a  variety  that  can  well  be  spared. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  Peasgood's  Non- 
such. 

In  Warner's  King  we  have  a  particularly 
useful  variety,  but  it  is  by  no  means  free  from 
canker.  Where  this  disease  is  troublesome, 
plant  Norfolk  Beauty,  a  comparatively  new 
Apple  of  great  merit.  Ribston  Pippin  and 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  are  both  subject  to 
canker,  especially  the  former.  They  are 
generally  reliable  croppers,  and  the  flavour 
of  both  is  excellent,  so  that  a  few  should  be 
planted  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  well 
drained.  Both  varieties  are  worth  a  wall  in 
cold  localities,  and  succeed  admirably  when 
grown  as  cordons.  Two  good  substitutes  are 
Allington  Pippin  and  Claygate  Pearmain. 

Remedies. — When  the  branches  are  at- 
tacked by  canker,  it  is  important  to  adopt 
preventive  measures  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
the  cankered  portions  on  old  branches  are 
ideal  places  for  American  blight  or  woolly 
aphis  to  lodge,  and  when  this  pest  is  once 
settled  in  the  crevices  it  is  difficult  to  get 
rid  of  it.  When  young  branches  are  attacked 
by  canker  they  should  be  cut  off  and  burned. 
In  the  case  of  older  branches  the  best  plan 
is  to  cut  out  the  cankered  part  carefully  with 
a  sharp  knife,  and  apply  a  dressing  of  gas 
tar  to  the  wound.  After  this  treatment  the 
place  frequently  heals,  and  the  disease  is 
eradicated.  It  is  by  far  the  best  plan  to  use 
the  knife  for  canker,  for  by  taking  the  matter 
in  hand  in  the  early  stages  it  can  often  be 
stamped  out,  and  if  the  trees  are  looked  over 
regularly  to  see  that  the  disease  is  not  start- 
ing in  another  place,  a  complete  cure  will  be 
effected. 

VARIETIES. — The  following  list  of  reliable 
dessert  and  cooking  apples  is  selected  from 
among  the  innumerable  varieties  now  in 
cultivation. 

Dessert. —  Adam's  Pearmain,  of  conical 
form,  handsome  and  pleasantly  flavoured, 
crops  well,  ripe  in  December- January ; 
Allington  Pippin,  a  favourite  variety,  attrac- 
tive and  of  good  flavour,  bears  freely,  ripe 
November-December  ;  Baumann's  Red  Rein- 
ette,  an  Apple  of  brilliant  colouring,  moderate 
size  and  fair  flavour,  bears  heavy  crop, 
November-December  ;  Blenheim  Orange,  a 
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large  Apple  of  pleasant  flavour,  a  favourite 
orchard  variety,  though  suitable  for  the 
garden  when  on  the  Paradise  stock,  Novem- 
ber-December ;  Christmas  Pearmain,  a  hand- 
some, well-coloured  fruit  of  rather  sharp 
flavour,  bears  heavy  crops.  December ; 
Claygate  Pearmain.  a  very  old  Apple,  yet 
still  worth  growing,  it  is  of  brownish -green 
colouring  and  of  rich  flavour,  usually  crops 
well  and  is  in  season  from  December  to 
early  March  ;  Court  Peridu  Plat,  although 
rather  a  small  Apple,  is  of  good  flavour, 
blooms  late  and  often  escapes  spring  frosts, 
thus  being  known  as  the  Wise  Apple,  Decem- 
ber-January-February ;  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
the  finest  flavoured  of  all  Apples,  though,  un- 
fortunately, not  a  consistently  heavy  cropper, 
November-December ;  Fearn's  Pippin,  an 
attractive  little  Apple  of  good  flavour,  bears 
abundant  crops,  December-February  ;  James 
Grieve,  a  handsome  Apple  of  first-rate  flavour, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  the  tree  is  more  easily  grown  than 


that  variety,  September-October  ;  King  of 
the  Pippins,  a  fruit  of  moderate  size  and 
attractive  colouring,  flavour  fairly  good,  it 
bears  heavy  crops  and  is  in  season  in  Novem- 
ber-December ;  Mannington's  Pearmain,  an 
excellent  late  variety  (December-Januan~- 
February)  that  deserves  wider  cultivation, 
the  colouring  is  bright  and  flavour  excellent, 
the  tree  gives  a  good  crop  ;  Ribston  Pippin, 
a  well-known  variety  of  excellent  flavour, 
second  only  to  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  in  this 
respect,  the  tree  needs  a  warm,  well-drained 
soil,  otherwise  it  is  often  attacked  by  canker, 
November -December  ;  St.  Edmund's  Pippin, 
an  Apple  of  moderate  size,  greenish-brown, 
excellent  flavour,  bears  freely,  October ; 
Wealthy,  a  handsome,  highly-coloured  fruit, 
not  very  large,  good  flavour,  grows  and  crops 
satisfactorily,  October  -  November  ;  Wor- 
cester Pearmain,  a  pretty  and  popular  Apple 
of  fair  flavour,  the  tree  is  a  heavy  cropper, 
September-October. 

Cooking. — The  following  reliable  varieties 
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An  espalier  Apple  tree. 
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are  recommended  among  the  kitchen  or  cook- 
ing Apples  :  Alfriston,  November  -  March  ; 
Annie  Elizabeth,  heavy  cropper,  February- 
April  ;  Beauty  of  Kent,  November-February ; 
Bismarck,  handsome,  highly  coloured,  free 
bearing,  December-February ;  Bramley's 
Seedling,  one  of  the  best  of  cooking  Apples, 
heavy  cropper,  January-March  ;  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  a  handsome  and  valuable  early 
cooking  Apple,  August-September ;  Dume- 
low's  Seedling,  or  Wellington,  an  admirable 
late  variety,  probably  the  finest  of  all  cooking 
Apples,  bears  well,  December-March ;  Early 
Victoria,  a  most  prolific  bearer,  the  fruit  is 
not  large,  July -August  ;  Ecklinville  Seedling, 
an  old  and  still  valuable  variety,  September- 
October  ;  Gascoyne's  Scarlet,  large,  hand- 
some, highly  coloured,  October-January ; 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  attractive  rounded 
fruit,  very  freely  produced,  November- 
February  ;  Lord  Grosvenor,  a  large  early 
apple,  bears  heavy  crop,  September  ;  Newton 
Wonder,  an  invaluable  and  attractive  late 
cooking  variety,  December-April,  fruits 
freely ;  Norfolk  Beauty,  a  large  yellow 
Apple,  bears  good  crops,  September -Decem- 
ber ;  Royal  Jubilee,  a  large  pale  yellow  Apple, 
blossoms  late  (it  is  the  "  Wise  Apple  "  among 
cooking  sorts),  and  rarely  fails  to  give  a  crop  ; 
Stirling  Castle,  a  popular  early  Apple, 
August-September,  invariably  bears  a  heavy 
crop. 

In  the  following  lists  the  Apples  named 
above  are  shown  in  the  approximate  order 
of  their  ripening : 

DESSERT  VARIETIES 


COOKING 


Name. 

When  in  Season. 

JAMES  GRIEVE 
WORCESTER  PEARMAIN  . 
ST.  EDMUND'S  PIPPIN    . 
WEALTHY     .... 
ALLINGTON  PIPPIN 
RIBSTON  PIPPIN    . 
KING  OF  THE  PIPPINS   . 
Cox's  ORANGE  PIPPIN  . 
BAUMANN'S  RED  REINETTE   . 
BLENHEIM  ORANGE 

Sept.—  Oct. 

Oct. 
Oct.—  Nov. 
Nov.—  Dec. 

CHRISTMAS  PEARMAIN    . 
ADAM'S  PEARMAIN 
COURT  PENDU  PLAT 
FEARN'S  PIPPIN    . 
MANNINGTON'S  PEARMAIN 
CLAYGATE  PEARMAIN     . 

Dec. 
Dec.—  Jan. 
Dec.—  Feb. 

Dec.  —  early  Mar. 

Name.                        When  in  Season. 

EARLY  VICTORIA  . 

July  —  Aug. 

STIRLING  CASTLE  . 

Aug.  —  Sept. 

DUCHESS  OF  OLDENBURG 

» 

LORD  GROSVENOR 

Sept. 

ECKLINVILLE  SEEDLING 

Sept.—  Oct. 

NORFOLK  BEAUTY          .         .  :  Sept.  —  Dec. 

GASCOYNE'S  SCARLET 

Oct.  —  Jan. 

ROYAL  JUBILEE    .         .         .  |  Nov.  —  Dec. 

BEAUTY  OF  KENT 

Nov.—  Feb. 

LANE'S  PRINCE  ALBERT 

>» 

BISMARCK     .... 

Dec.—  Feb. 

ALFRISTON    .         .         .         .      Nov.  —  Mar. 

BRAMLEY'S  SEEDLING    .         .   j  Jan.  —  Mar. 

ANNIE  ELIZABETH          .         .      Feb.  —  April 

DUMELOW'S      SEEDLING,      OR 

WELLINGTON 

Dec.—  Mar. 

NEWTON  WONDER 

Dec.  —  April 

American  Blight  or  Woolly  Aphides. — 
The  woolly  or  cottony  substance  which  may 
be  noticed  in  patches  on  some  Apple  trees 
is  the  hiding  place  or  covering  material  of  a 
most  destructive  species  of  aphides  known 
variously  as  Woolly  Aphides  or  American 
Blight  (Schizoneura  lanigera).  The  white 
substance  which  covers  the  insects  serves  as 
a  protective  shield  for  them,  and  under  it 
they  pierce  the  tissues  and  suck  sap  from 
the  tree ;  the  growth  below  this  point 
gradually  becomes  cankered  and  swollen, 
the  branch  becomes  prematurely  gnarled  and 
cracked,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  it 
soon  dies  or  quickly  passes  beyond  an  era  of 
productive  satisfaction.  This  aphis  attacks 
the  roots  also,  hence  one  sees  how  easily  it 
may  be  introduced  into  a  garden,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  eradicate  it  once  there.  The 
insects  hide  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  or 
in  the  soil  about  the  roots.  Several  genera- 
tions are  produced  in  one  year,  so  that  if 
speedy  steps  are  not  taken  to  check  them 
the  numbers  increase  at  an  alarming  rate. 

The  young  insect  is  pink  in  colour,  and 
covered  with  down  ;  the  mature  insect  is 
brownish  and  when  crushed  emits  a  reddish 
fluid.  As  cold  weather  comes  on  many 
females  lay  one  egg  each,  then  die  beside 
them,  their  bodies  serving  as  a  protective 
covering  during  the  winter.  Larvae  are 
born  of  these  in  spring,  and  soon  become 
flies,  and  winged  females  carry  infection  from 
tree  to  tree  during  summer. 
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Now,  these  insects  are  hard  to  dislodge 
from  a  garden,  so  that  instant  measures  are 
necessary  if  the  grower  would  protect  his 
trees.  Young  bushes  in  particular  should 
be,  in  a  sense,  sterilised  before  they  are 
planted,  i.e.  fumigated  or  treated  with 
insecticide ;  yet  even  then  they  must  be 
inspected  weekly  during  the  first  year. 

The  number  of  remedies  is  almost  beyond 
count,  but  the  aim  in  every  case  is  the  same, 
viz.  to  stifle  the  insects,  and  so  kill  them. 
Local  applications  have  met  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  success,  and  are  worth 
mentioning  to  the  amateur  ;  should  he  notice 
the  fluffy  down  that  betokens  the  pest  he 
may  brush  that  branch  over  very  carefully 
with  paraffin  oil,  varnish,  petrol,  ammonia 
in  water,  methylated  spirits,  and  the  like, 
with  the  result  that  that  colony  is  wiped 
out  of  existence.  Remedies,  however,  gener- 
ally consist  of  sprays,  yet  these  are  alike  of 
little  avail  unless  considerable  force  is  given 
to  wash  through  the  protective  covering  of 
the  aphides,  and  into  every  crevice  and  nook 
of  the  tree  ;  spraying  should  be  carried  out 
from  all  directions,  then,  and  with  the 
greatest  possible  pressure.  Caustic  washes 
in  winter  and  spring  do  some  good,  but  much 
more  beneficial  is  a  paraffin  emulsion  applied 
at  the  beginning  of  the  growing  season. 
XL  ALL  Nicotine  Wash  has  been  proved  of 
great  value  and  the  lime-sulphur  spray  has 
met  with  a  considerable  degree  of  success  in 
many  colonial  orchards. 

To  kill  those  insects  which  are  to  be  found 
at  the  roots  the  best  plan  is  to  soak  the  soil 
with  some  liquid  preparation  or  even  with 
water.  Certain  soil  fumigants  have  proved 
fairly  satisfactory  for  this  purpose,  but  our 
experiments  do  not  yet  justify  a  definite 
conclusion.  The  best  plan  we  can  recommend 
in  the  meantime  is  to  take  soap-suds  con- 
taining a  little  ammonia  (1  ounce  soft  soap 
and  1  tablespoonful  of  household  ammonia 
per  gallon  of  water)  and  to  pour  this  plenti- 
fully over  the  soil  below  the  tree. 

Old  trees  may  continue  bearing  for  years 
while  infested  with  these  prolific  pests,  but 
young  trees  seldom  make  any  progress  unless 
something  is  done  for  them  at  an  early 
stage  in  the  attack.  Don't  use  any  oil,  resin 
or  volatile  preparation  in  such  a  case,  for 
there  is  every  likelihood  of  doing  injury  to 


the  young  tree  ;  brush  the  branches  down, 
then  spray  with  any  good  insecticide,  allow- 
ing plenty  to  fall  on  the  ground. 

The  Apple  Weevil. — During  recent  years 
a  great  deal  of  damage  has  been  done  to 
Apple  blossom  by  this  tiny  insect,  and 
latest  reports  show  that  its  ravages  now 
extend  to  small  gardens.  Unfortunately, 
too,  the  damage  is  often  laid  down  to  frosts, 
but  a  careful  inspection  will  probably  reveal 
one  of  the  little  grubs  sporting  inside  the 
bud,  and  destroying  its  power  to  mature  and 
set  fruit  properly. 

The  weevil  proper  is  a  greyish  -  black 
beetle,  about  J  inch  long,  and  half  that  in 
breadth,  marked  with  a  peculiar  pale-tinted 
V  across  the  middle  of  its  body  ;  its  legs 
are  reddish-black  in  colour,  and  its  snout  is 
particularly  long  and  slightly  curved.  In 
the  warm  days  of  early  spring  these  weevils 
emerge  from  their  winter  abode  and  make 
for  the  Apple  (or  Pear)  trees  nearest  at 
hand,  either  on  wing  or  by  the  slower  way 
on  foot.  The  females  eventually  reach  the 
blossom  buds,  and  in  them  proceed  to  bore 
holes,  in  each  of  which  one  egg  is  deposited 
before  passing  on  to  other  buds.  In  a  week 
of  fine  weather  the  egg  becomes  a  small 
greyish-white  grub,  maggot  or  larva,  almost 
as  long  as  the  mature  beetle,  but  with  an 
appetite  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size  ; 
under  its  attack  the  flower-bud  languishes, 
becomes  rusted  or  faded  in  appearance,  and 
never  forms  a  fruit.  The  larva  in  three 
weeks  becomes  a  dormant  pupa,  the  pupa 
soon  grows  into  a  beetle,  and  this  pest  whiles 
away  its  time  either  on  the  tree  or  about 
the  ground  until  the  following  year.  The 
beetle  never  seems  to  deposit  her  eggs  on  a 
fully-developed  flower,  so  that  a  fine  spring 
generally  causes  the  buds  to  burst  before 
they  are  badly  attacked,  while  a  cold  back- 
ward season  allows  time  for  each  pest  to  lay 
her  full  complement  of  eggs. 

Winter  washes  of  a  caustic  nature  generally 
eradicate  such  pests  as  are  hibernating  about 
the  broken  bark  and  lichen  of  the  tree ; 
weeds  round  the  foot  of  the  tree  should  be 
removed  so  as  to  allow  no  harbour  for  the 
insects,  and  a  light  application  of  gas  lime  or 
other  soil  fumigant  forked  just  below  the 
surface  will  prevent  them  from  sheltering 
there.  Insecticides  are  of  little  avail  except 
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in  so  far  as  they  prevent  the  female  weevil 
from  climbing  the  twigs  to  deposit  her  eggs, 
but  when  they  are  employed  the  more  evil- 
smelling  ones  are  best  if  sprayed  over  the 
tree  early  in  the  year  ;  paraffin  emulsion  and 
Cyllin  wash  are  excellent  for  this  purpose. 

Another  method  of  reducing  the  number 
of  pests  is  to  shake  the  branches,  in  order 
that  the  weevils  may  be  dislodged  :  they  are 
then  swept  or  picked  up  and  destroyed. 
Unfortunately  this  method  is  only  satis- 
factory if  repeated  every  fine  morning  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  even  after 
attack  the  dead  blossoms  can  be  shaken  off 
and  burned  so  as  to  kill  the  grubs  inside. 
Only  by  constant  treatment  will  the  war  of 
eradication  lead  to  immunity,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  unless  something  is  done  the 
pests  will  increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
endanger  the  Apple  crop  in  many  districts. 

The  Codlin  Moth. — Although  the  name 
might  imply  that  the  maggot  of  the  Codlin 
Moth  confines  its  depredations  to  a  few 
varieties  of  the  Apple,  yet  this  is  not  the 
case  by  any  means  ;  all  varieties  are  sus- 
ceptible to  attack,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  those  Apples  which  have  large  open 
"  eyes "  and  persistent  dry  scales  round 
these  eyes  (like  the  Codlins,  Blenheim 
Orange,  some  Pippins,  etc.)  suffer  most, 
while  those  that  have  close  "  eyes  "  are  less 
frequently  attacked. 

The  moth  itself  is  a  small  one  with  grey 
wings,  having  patches  of  deep  golden  colour 
and  an  attractive  glittering  sheen ;  it  is 
on  the  wing  about  the  end  of  May,  at  which 
time  the  females  are  busy  depositing  eggs 
singly  in  the  3roung  Apple  fruits  or  on  the 
leaves.  In  a  week  or  so  these  eggs  hatch 
into  caterpillars,  which  immediately  enter 
the  eye  of  the  Apple  and  ensconce  themselves 
in  that  part  where  the  seeds  lie.  For  a 
month  the  caterpillar  lives  here,  the  seeds 
being  its  principal  object  of  attack,  but 
eventually  it  tunnels  its  way  out  of  the  Apple 
and  seeks  for  a  place  to  pupate  on  the  ground. 
Should  the  Apple  have  already  fallen,  as  it 
probably  has,  under  the  attack,  the  larva 
experiences  no  trouble  in  this  respect,  but 
from  the  twigs  it  has  to  lower  itself  by  means 
of  threads,  or  crawl  slowly  down  the  trunk. 
Some,  indeed,  pupate  about  the  branches, 
surrounding  themselves  with  a  cocoon  of 


silk,  gummed  over  with  sticky  fluid,  and 
covered  with  tiny  pieces  of  bark. 

Apples  which  fall  prematurely,  and  even 
those  that  come  down  late  in  the  season, 
should  always  be  examined  for  traces  of  the 
pest ;  granular  excreta  round  the  top  of  the 
Apple  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  its 
presence,  easily  verified  by  splitting  up  one 
or  two  of  the  fruits.  Such  Apples,  then, 
ought  to  be  destroyed,  or  used  as  far  as 
possible  and  the  bad  parts  destroyed,  else 
the  caterpillars  will  emerge  soon  and  hide 
in  crevices. 

In  some  of  our  Colonies  where  these  pests 
abound  (as  shop  Apples  often  reveal)  a 
process  of  summer  banding  is  adopted  with 
some  success  ;  pieces  of  cloth,  pack  sheet, 
or  hay  bands  are  tied  round  the  trunk  and 
examined  regularly,  so  that  all  pests  hiding 
there  may  be  destroyed.  All  rubbish  round 
the  tree  ought  to  be  destroyed,  or  treated 
with  a  soil  fumigant,  so  that  the  pests  may 
find  no  retreat  there.  Winter  washes  will 
go  a  long  way  towards  reducing  their  numbers, 
and  arsenic  solutions  or  Bordeaux  Mixture 
sprayed  on  the  trees  twice,  once  when  the 
petals  fall  and  the  young  fruits  are  exposed, 
and  once  about  a  week  or  ten  days  later, 
can  be  relied  on  to  secure  immunity.  Per- 
haps the  best  method  of  using  the  arsenic 
in  this  case  is  to  stir  1  ounce  of  the  paste 
into  5  gallons  of  lime  water,  and  to  keep 
this  stirred  during  the  process  of  spraying. 
A  dressing  of  kainit,  4  ounces  per  square 
yard,  should  be  given  to  the  soil  below  the 
tree  in  autumn,  and  it  Mall  do  much  good 
in  rendering  the  ground  distasteful  and  even 
poisonous  to  pests  harbouring  there. 

Apricot. — This  luscious  fruit  succeeds 
well  in  most  counties  on  walls  with  a  southern 
aspect.  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  this  country  at  the  time  of  King  Henry 
VIII.  The  Apricot  may  be  propagated  in 
various  ways,  but  the  most  expeditious 
method  is  by  budding,  which  is  carried  out 
between  the  end  of  June  and  the  middle  of 
August.  The  stocks  chiefly  used  are  seed- 
lings raised  from  the  stones  of  the  Apricot ; 
Plum  stocks  are  also  employed.  Young 
trees  may  be  raised  by  sowing  the  stones  of 
the  Apricot,  but  the  trees  do  not  bear  fruit 
so  early  when  grown  in  this  way  unless 
they  are  budded  subsequently. 


Two  four-year-old  Loganberry  plants  grown  on  a  trellis. 


Well-fruited   Loganberry  on  fence. 
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The  Apricot  must  have  a  warm  wall. 
A  south  aspect  is  best,  and  the  next 
best  is  south-west.  It  does  not  do  so 
well  when  exposed  to  the  south-east, 
because  the  Apricot  is  the  earliest  of 
all  hardy  fruit  trees  to  blossom ;  there 
would  be  danger  of  injury  from  frost  and 
cold  winds.  The  Apricot  likes  deep,  some- 
what heavy  loam  that  is  well  drained  ;  like 
most  other  fruit  trees,  it  will  succeed  in 
ordinary,  well-cultivated  garden  soil,  although 
a  barrowload  of  good  loam  ought  to  be  used 
about  the  roots  of  each  tree.  The  Apricot 
dislikes  fresh  manure  in  contact  with  its 
roots,  therefore  it  is  wise  to  use  bone-meal 
instead  ;  add  |  gallon  of  this  and  1  peck  of 
lime  to  the  soil  of  each  tree  before  plant- 
ing, and  mix  all  together. 

Plant  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  in  autumn. 
The  directions  previously  given  are  applic- 
able. The  form  of  training  which  suits  the 
Apricot  best  is  the  fan-shaped. 

Pruning. — Spur  pruning  is  the  best  sys- 
tem to  adopt  with  the  Apricot.  Summer 
^,s  well  as  winter  pruning  must  be  attended 
to.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  cut  out  large 
portions  of  branches  from  an  Apricot  tree, 
for  the  malady  known  as  gumming  is 
likely  to  set  in.  Whenever  there  is  space, 
train  in  young  stems,  and  if  the  spurs 
(side  shoots  bearing  fruit  buds)  become 
unduly  long  and  bare,  cut  them  back 
partially. 

As  the  trees  come  into  bloom  in  early 
spring,  when  the  weather  is  often  winterly, 
it  is  necessary  to  protect  them.  The  best 
way  is  to  have  a  portable  wooden  coping 
fixed  to  the  top  of  the  wall ;  it  should  be 
16  inches  wide,  and  made  to  slope  like  a 
roof.  Hang  three  folds  of  old  herring  netting 
from  the  edge  of  the  coping  to  the  ground  ; 
this  will  be  found  sufficient  protection  in 
ordinary  seasons.  In  bad  weather  this  may 
remain  down  day  and  night,  but  on  fine  days 
it  must  be  pulled  up  and  the  trees  fully 
exposed  to  sunshine  and  warm  air.  When 
danger  from  frost  is  over,  the  netting  must 
be  removed. 

In  a  dry  summer  the  trees  ought  to  have 
weak  manure  water  occasionally  if  they  are 
carrying  heavy  crops.  They  benefit  by  a 
top  dressing  or  mulch  of  decayed  manure 
3  inches  deep  applied  in  spring. 


The  Apricot,  as  a  rule,  bears  a  good  crop  of 
fruit.  Start  thinning  in  good  time,  say  when 
the  fruit  is  the  size  of  peas,  pulling  off  the 
smaller  ones  first,  and  finishing  after  they 
have  done  stoning  and  are  the  size  of  small 
walnuts.  Avoid  over-cropping,  or  the  fruit 
will  be  small  and  the  quality  poor. 

The  Apricot  succeeds  fairly  well  when 
planted  in  a  cool  orchard  house,  but  will  not 
withstand  forcing  like  the  Peach,  for  example. 

VARIETIES. — The  best  for  general  planting 
is  Moor  Park.  Frogmore  Early,  which  is 
ripe  at  the  end  of  July,  is  rather  small  but 
sweet.  Hemskirk  is  a  fairly  early  variety, 
large,  and  of  good  flavour.  Blenheim  is  a 
prolific  and  desirable  variety,  ripening  imme- 
diately after  Frogmore  Early. 

The  chief  disease  that  attacks  the  Apricot 
is  canker.  An  abnormal  swelling  of  the 
branches  takes  place,  decay  subsequently 
following.  The  disease  first  attacks  the 
vigorous  branches,  therefore  the  grower 
should  endeavour  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
such  as  these.  The  best  way  of  doing  this 
is  by  lifting  and  replanting  the  trees  every 
second  year  during  the  first  few  years. 

Blackberry. — Those  who  know  the  Black- 
berry only  as  a  wild  fruit  of  the  hedgerows 
would  be  surprised  at  the  size  and  quality 
of  those  grown  in  good  soil  and  given  correct 
treatment.  And  the  cultural  details  are  so 
simple  that  everyone  can  carry  them  out. 
Although  the  Blackberry  will  thrive  in 
almost  any  soil  and  position,  the  best  fruits 
are  obtained  only  when  the  plants  have 
plenty  of  space  in  which  to  grow,  and  are  in 
deeply  dug  and  manured  soil.  They  form 
an  admirable  screen  for  hiding  odd  corners 
or  for  training  over  a  rough  trellis  or  fence. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  bushes  full  of  the 
stems  of  the  previous  summer's  growth,  for 
it  is  these  that  bear  the  finest  fruits  ;  with 
this  end  in  view  pruning  should  take  place  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  the  stems  that 
have  borne  a  crop  then  being  cut  out  and 
the  new  stems  tied  in  to  take  their  place. 
A  good  variety  of  the  common  Blackberry 
is  probably  as  valuable  as  any  for  garden 
cultivation,  though  the  Parsley  -  leaved 
Blackberry  (Rubus  laciniatus)  is  also  ad- 
mirable. The  deeply-cut  leaves  of  this  kind 
are  in  themselves  attractive,  and  it  rarely 
fails  to  yield  an  immense  crop  of  fruit. 
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OTHER  BERRIED  FRUITS.  —  Among  the 
various  kinds  of  berried  fruits  which  have 
come  into  prominence  during  recent  years 
the  following  are  chief  : 

The  Loganberry.  —  This  plant  has  now 
established  itself  as  one  of  the  most  prolific 
and  useful  of  berry-bearing  plants  in  our 
gardens.  It  came  to  us  from  America  in 
1897.  It  is  said  to  be  a  cross  between  a 
Raspberry  and  a  Blackberry,  and  has  a  hard 
core.  The  seeds  are  larger  than  in  either 
parents.  The  flavour  is  between  the  two 
fruits  ;  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  Rasp- 
berry when  fully  ripe,  but  it  is  much  more 
acid  and  juicy.  The  fruit  is  more  in  request 
for  preserving  than  for  dessert.  For  the 
former  purpose  it  is  excellent,  especially  in 
the  form  of  jelly.  It  is  a  rampant  grower, 
and  is  useful  for  covering  an  arch  or  fence  or 
a  high  trellis.  It  should  be  grown,  trained 
and  pruned  in  the  same  way  as  the  Rasp- 
berry. 

The  Lowberry  is  a  cross  between  the 
Loganberry  and  Blackberry,  and  resembles 
the  latter.  It  is  in  fact  an  elongated  Black- 
berry, the  fruits  often  measuring  upwards  of 
1 J  inches  in  length.  It  is  not  ready  for  eating 
immediately  after  becoming  coloured,  but 
when  ripe  is  of  superior  flavour  to  the  Black- 
berry and  Loganberry.  It  is  of  vigorous 
growth,  and  whenever  it  is  planted  should  be 
afforded  ample  space  for  development.  A 
sunny  situation  and  warm  soil  suit  it  best. 

The  Laxtonberry  is  said  to  be  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  the  Loganberry  and  Rasp- 
berry Superlative.  It  pulls  off  the  stalk  like 
a  Raspberry,  and  is  of  somewhat  similar 
shape  to  the  Raspberry.  It  makes  growth 
8  to  10  feet  long,  and  requires  at  least  6  feet 
between  the  plants.  A  point  about  this 
variety  is  that  it  is  perpetually  fruiting, 
and  produces  flowers  and  fruits  from  June 
until  late  autumn. 

The  Phenomenal -berry  is  a  further  cross 
between  the  Loganberry  and  Raspberry.  .  It 
is  almost  identical  with  the  former  in  ap- 
pearance of  both  fruit  and  plant,  but  has  a 
much  more  pronounced  Raspberry  flavour. 
It  is  regarded  as  an  improved  Loganberry, 
the  pleasantly  acid  fruits  being  suitable  for 
dessert  when  fully  ripe  as  well  as  excellent 
for  preserving,  bottling,  or  for  cooking  pur- 
poses. It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  berries. 


The  Hailshamberry  is  an  autumn- fruiting 
Raspberry,  the  fruits  appearing  in  clusters 
at  the  ends  of  the  young  canes.  It  requires 
a  warm  autumn  to  obtain  the  full  Raspberry 
flavour,  and  is  useful  in  so  far  that  it  produces 
fruit  long  after  the  other  Raspberries  have 
finished. 

The  Wineberry  is  probably  not  a  hybrid 
at  all,  but  a  natural  species  (Rubus  phoenico- 
lasius).  It  is  useful  as  an  ornamental  plant 
when  in  flower  or  fruit,  but  the  flavour  is 
only  second-rate.  The  fruits  ripen  in  August, 
after  the  Raspberries,  and  are  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  small  Raspberry.  It  is  a  prolific 
bearer  and  vigorous  grower,  and  should  be 
treated  as  a  Raspberry. 

The  King sacre -berry  is  said  to  be  yet  one 
more  cross  between  the  Blackberry  and 
Raspberry,  and  favours  the  former  both  in 
flavour  and  appearance.  It  is  earlier  in 
coming  into  fruit  than  the  Loganberry, 
which  it  much  resembles  in  habit  and  growth. 
The  flavour  is  also  sweeter.  As  with  all 
these  hybrids  the  fruits  are  produced  in 
clusters,  and  the  cultivation  should  be  the 
same  as  given  to  the  Loganberry  or  Black- 
berry. The  Loganberry,  Lowberry,  Phe- 
nomenal-berry, Kingsacre-berry  and  the 
Laxtonberry  are  very  vigorous  in  growth, 
and  are  excellent  for  covering  arches,  fences 
or  summer-houses. 

Gherry. — The  Cherry  is  scarcely  grown 
in  the  garden  to  the  extent  its  merit  as  a 
dessert  and  cooking  fruit  entitles  it  to  be. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  is  no  doubt  its 
liability  to  attack  by  birds,  necessitating  the 
protection  of  the  trees  with  netting.  How- 
ever, this  difficulty  should  not  prevent  a  few 
trees  being  planted  in  every  garden.  The 
work  of  protecting  the  trees  is  much  facili- 
tated by  planting  them  together  at  a  distance 
of  9  feet  apart  each  way  ;  upright  poles  6 
feet  high  can  then  be  fixed  amongst  the 
trees  with  a  stout  wire  communicating  from 
pole  to  pole  in  order  to  support  the  netting. 
The  netting  ought  to  be  placed  over  the 
trees  a  week  or  two  before  the  fruit  shows 
signs  of  colouring,  and  left  on  until  it  has 
been  gathered.  Then  the  netting  may  be 
dried  and  stored  away  in  an  airy  shed  for 
another  year. 

All  stone  fruits  (and  especially,  perhaps, 
the  Cherry)  need  a  certain  proportion  of  lime 
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incorporated  with  the  soil,  hence  they  thrive 
well  where  the  soil  is  on  chalk  or  lime.  The 
Cherry  will  succeed  in  light  soil,  when 
established,  but  at  planting  time  it  is  bene- 
ficial to  add  at  least  a  couple  of  barrow  - 
loads  of  loam  to  each  tree. 

The  Cherry,  like  the  Pear  and  the  Plum, 
is  better  suited  for  cultivation  as  a  pyramid 
than  a  bush,  and  therefore  this  is  the  form 
of  tree  to  aim  at  at  the  time  of  pruning. 
The  finest  Cherries  are  obtained  from  trees 


Fig.  1. — Pruning  Black  Currant  :  a  a,  Young 
growths  to  retain.  6,  Old  growths  to 
cut  out. 


Fig.    2. — Black    Currant   two   years   old :    e  e, 
Where  to  prune.   /,  Bush  after  pruning. 


planted  against  a  wall ;  the  fruits  attain 
almost  double  the  size  when  grown  in  this 
way  and  are  much  sweeter  than  when  grown 
in  the  open  garden.  The  best  form  of 
trained  tree  for  this  purpose  is  the  fan-shaped. 
The  Cherry  will  succeed  well  on  a  wall  of 
any  aspect,  and  is  the  only  stone  fruit  that 
succeeds  against  a  wall  facing  north.  Not 
only  is  this  the  case  with  the  Morello,  but 
also  with  most  of  the  sweet  Cherries. 

Pruning. — Nearly  all  growers  are  agreed 
as  to  the  need  for  care  in  pruning  Cherries. 
A  too  free  use  of  the  knife  may  cause  gum- 
ming ;  besides  this,  the  fruit  is  largely 
borne  on  one-year-old  shoots,  and  to  cut 
away  these  severely  must  mean  a  corres- 
ponding loss  of  fruit.  Still,  it  is  necessary 
to  prune  it  to  some  extent.  The  shoots  of 
newly-planted  standards  are  cut  back  for 
a  year  or  two.  and  afterwards  allowed  to 
grow  freely  and  naturally ;  if  a  young  tree 
is  not  cut  back,  young  shoots  are  pro- 
duced the  following  summer  near  the  ends 
of  the  branches  only.  Afterwards  very  little 
pruning  will  be  needed,  unless  it  is  found 
necessary  to  remove  a  branch  here  and  there 
which  may  be  crossing  or  damaging  others. 

Cherries  on  Walls. — Many  of  us  have 
Cherry  trees  on  walls,  which  must  have 
attention  each  year,  for  in  such  cases  the  use 
of  the  knife  is  unavoidable.  Even  with 
these  our  endeavour  should  be  to  retain 
young  growths  as  far  as  is  possible  without 
overcrowding.  It  is  customary  to  prune 
sweet  Cherries  on  what  is  known  as  the 
spur  system  ;  that  is,  the  young  side  growths 
are  cut  back  annually  to  form  short  spurs.  It 
is  advised  that  ample  wall  space  be  always 
allowed  for  the  trees,  as  this  allows  room  for 
more  young  shoots  each  year,  and  to  some 
extent  obviates  the  necessity  for  severe 
cutting.  The  weak  and  badly  placed  shoots 
should  first  be  taken  out,  the  best  then  being 
secured  to  the  wall,  without  any  cutting  back 
at  all  if  space  allows. 

In  the  case  of  Morellos,  shoots  that  are 
weak  or  for  which  there  is  not  room  should 
be  entirely  removed,  but  others  are  retained 
full  length  ;  there  should  be  no  cutting  back. 
Usually  numerous  young  shoots  are  available  ; 
they  should  be  tied  along  the  main  branches 
so  that  fruit  may  be  obtained  all  over  the 
tree.  Morellos  are  seldom  grown  in  the 
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open,  but  they  prove  successful  in  some 
localities  as  half  standards,  when  they  may 
be  pruned  much  in  the  same  way  as  advised 
for  young  standard  Cherries.  Afterwards, 
little,  if  any,  pruning  is  needed. 

VARIETIES — Of  the  numerous  varieties 
now  obtainable  the  following  are  recom- 
mended :  Archduke,  almost  black,  flavour 
sweet,  grows  and  bears  well,  ripe  in  July  ; 
Belle  d' Orleans,  pale  yellow,  early  June  ; 
Early  Rivers,  large,  heart-shaped,  June ; 
Florence,  a  distinct  and  good  late  Cherry, 
pale  yellow,  with  red  dots,  August ;  Frog- 
more  Bigarreau,  pale  yellow,  large,  juicy 
and  sweet,  July ;  Governor  Wood,  pale 
yellow,  with  red  flush,  handsome  and  sweet, 
July ;  Guigne  d'Annonay,  black,  heart- 
shaped,  flesh  tender  and  flavour  excellent, 
June  ;  May  Duke,  one  of  the  best,  colour 
dark  red,  slightly  acid,  June  ;  Royal  Duke, 
a  large  red  Cherry  of  good  flavour,  July  ; 
Black  Heart,  one  of  the  largest,  reddish- 
black,  very  juicy,  rich  and  sweet 

Morello  or  Brandy  Cherry. — This  variety 
succeeds  best  when  trained  against  a  wall 
with  a  northern  aspect.  It  will  thrive 
also  in  the  open  as  a  standard  or  pyramid. 
When  planted  against  a  wall  the  tree  should 
not  be  cut  back  at  the  winter  pruning  like 
the  sweet  Cherry.  The  young  shoots  of  the 
previous  year's  growth  are  laid  in  without 
any  shortening  within  4  inches  of  each 
other.  The  system  of  pruning  this  variety 
is  the  same  as  that  followed  in  the  case  of 
the  Peach  and  the  Nectarine. 

Grab  Apple.— The  old  Siberian  Crab  (or 
Cherry  Apple,  as  it  is  commonly  called)  is 
too  well  known  to  need  description.  It  is 
very  beautiful  when  in  full  blossom  in  May, 
and  equally  attractive  in  autumn  when  laden 
with  its  red-cheeked  fruits.  It  forms  a 
charming  lawn  tree,  and  its  fruits  make 
delicious  jelly.  Amongst  improved  varie- 
ties the  following  three  are  well  worth 
growing :  The  Dartmouth,  a  handsome 
American  variet}^,  rich  crimson  with  bluish 
bloom  ;  John  Downie,  exceedingly  prolific 
and  one  of  the  most  attractive,  golden  with 
rosy  cheek  ;  Cheal's  Crimson,  crimson  and 
scarlet,  and  prolific.  Crab  trees  grown  as 
standards,  and  planted  on  the  lawn  in 
groups  of  three  or  five  together,  or  in  the 
shrubbery,  provide  a  pleasing  feature  and 
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Fig.  3. — Red  Currant   two  years   old :    Prune 
at  g.     h,  Clean  stem  to  height  of  12  inches. 


Fig.  4. — Pruning  Red  Currant  :  Prune  side 
growths  as  at  /';  prune  leading  growths 
as  at  j. 


in  autumn  add  a  brilliant  splash  of  colour 
where,  too  often,  green  predominates.  The 
Crab  is  hardy,  and  will  succeed  in  ordinary 
garden  soil. 

Currant,  Black.  —  The  Black  Currant 
needs  a  cool,  moist  soil  for  its  successful 
cultivation  ;  it  is  unhappy  in  hot,  dry  land. 
Thus  deep  digging  and  generous  manuring 
form  the  best  preparation.  Yard  manure  is 
the  best  possible  stuff  to  use,  but  basic  slag 
offers  a  good  substitute,  or  Wakeley's  Hop 
Manure  is  reliable  and  convenient.  The 
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bushes  are  grown  in  the  open  garden  and 
planted  out  6  feet  apart.  If  a  top-dressing 
of  decayed  manure  can  be  applied  in  spring, 
say  late  in  February,  the  bushes  benefit  con- 
siderably, especially  if  April  and  May  should 
prove  to  be  dry  months. 

Pruning. — The  chief  aim  in  pruning  Black 
Currant  bushes  is  to  get  rid,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  the  old,  worn-out  bearing  wood,  and  make 
more  space  for  young,  vigorous  growths. 
On  these  latter  the  finest  Currants  are  borne, 
and  the  greatest  number  of  clusters  of 
flowers  and  fruits.  By  thus  pruning  the 
great  pest  of  the  Black  Currant — bud  mite — 
may  in  some  measure  be  kept  in  check.  If 
a  bush  be  examined  which  has  been  some- 
what neglected  in  pruning,  a  number  of 
branches  will  be  found  very  much  like  that 
in  Fig.  1  (p.  990).  Much  of  the  wood  will  be 
bare  of  buds,  while  only  a  few  straggling 
tips  of  growth  will  give  promise  of  any 
capacity  for  bearing. 

In  dealing  with  old  bushes  thus  neglected 
we  usually  commence  by  cutting  off  with 
a  pair  of  secateurs  all  the  old  branches 
which  are  too  near  the  ground,  afterwards 
clearing  away  the  old  worn  growths  for  the 
sake  of  those  young  basal  shoots  which  are 
usually  to  be  found  springing  up  in  the 
centre.  It  is  customary  to  plant  out  young 
two-year-old  bushes,  which  at  planting  time 
are  always  cut  hard  back  to  four  or  five  buds 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil  (Fig.  2).  Very 
fine  bushes  are  produced  by  repeating  this 
pruning  in  a  modified  form  the  succeeding 
season,  though,  since  there  is  some  loss  of 
crop  in  doing  this,  the  second  pruning  is  not 
advised  here.  For,  as  is  generally  under- 
stood, the  young  growths  are  the  best  fruit- 
bearers,  and  to  continue  the  shortening  of 
these  instead  of  cutting  out  old  wood  means 
the  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
crop. 

Black  Currant  Mite,. — Many  remedies  have 
been  tried  for  this  pest,  but  no  form  of 
winter  treatment  has  so  far  proved  really 
effectual.  We  may  by  picking  out  the 
swollen  buds  or  cutting  the  diseased  shoots 
right  away,  and  burning  them,  destroy  many 
millions  of  the  mites,  but  as  a  rule  we  do  not 
clear  the  bushes  of  them.  A  year  or  two 
ago  much  was  heard  of  the  lime  and  sulphur 
treatment.  Quicklime  one  part,  and  sulphur 


two  parts,  were  mixed  together  and  dusted 
on  the  bushes  at  fortnightly  intervals  during 
the  migratory  period  of  the  mites,  from  the 
end  of  April  to  the  end  of  June.  This 
method,  though  to  some  extent  effectual,  has 
fallen  into  disuse,  chiefly,  I  believe,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  so  many  growers  found  the 
mixture  burnt  their  bushes.  Spraying  with 
quassia  and  soft  soap  in  May  and  June  is 
strongly  recommended  as  a  really  effective 
remedy  if  persisted  in,  and  as  the  wash  is 
cheap  and  easily  prepared,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  any  grower  from  making  a 
thorough  trial  of  it. 

The  finest  variety  of  Black  Currant  is 
Boskoop  Giant,  but  the  old  variety  called 
Black  Naples  is  well  worth  cultivation,  the 
fruits  are  smaller  but  the  bushes  seem  less 
prone  to  the  attacks  of  the  big  bud  mite. 

Currant,  Red  and  White.  —  These 
favourite  bush  fruits  will  grow  in  ordinary 
garden  soil  that  is  reasonably  well  drained  ; 
they  are  commonly  planted  in  an  open  posi- 
tion, and  grown  as  bushes  6  feet  apart  ; 
but  they  thrive  admirably  also  as  cordons, 
either  against  a  wall  facing  north  or  east,  or 
against  a  wire  or  wooden  trellis  in  the  open. 
Currants  are  also  grown  as  standards.  In 
order  to  maintain  the  bushes  in  a  vigorous 
and  fruitful  condition  an  application  of  yard 
manure  is  advisable  in  spring  ;  failing  this, 
use  basic  slag  in  autumn  at  the  rate  of  6  oz. 
to  the  square  yard,  and  fork  it  in  ;  in  spring 
superphosphate  may  be  given  at  the  rate  of 
2  oz.  per  square  yard.  Birds  often  cause 
much  damage  to  the  buds  in  spring  and 
to  the  ripe  fruits  in  summer.  The  respec- 
tive remedies  are  to  scatter  lime  and  soot 
on  the  branches  and  to  protect  the  bushes 
by  netting. 

Pruning. — In  dealing  with  Red  and  White 
Currants  the  first  pruning  after  planting  is 
rather  drastic,  but  whereas  the  Black  Cur- 
rants should  be  cut  nearly  to  the  ground,  Red 
Currants  should  be  cut  back  to  four  or  five 
buds  from  where  they  branch  off  from  the 
main  stem.  This  stem  should  be  kept  clear 
of  branches  for  a  foot  from  the  surface  soil 
(Fig.  3,  p.  991).  The  subsequent  pruning  con- 
sists mainly  in  shortening  the  side  growths 
back  to  the  main  stems  each  season,  and  the 
leading  growths  to  about  6  inches  in  length 
(Fig.  4).  In  view  of  the  large  crops  of  fruit 
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which  can  be  secured  from  bushes  treated  in 
this  manner,  there  is  no  reason  to  accept  the 
view  taken  by  some  writers,  that  Red  Cur- 
rants would  possibly  bear  better  if  they  were 
treated  more  in  the  manner  usually  accorded 
to  Black  Currants.  One  thing  may  be 
granted  in  this  connection ;  there  might 
possibly  be  less  frequent  losses  from  whole 
branches  dying  away.  But  even  when  a 
branch  is  thus  lost  the  grower  can  usually 
replace  it  by  allowing  a  young  one  to  extend 
from  the  base.  Where  the  bushes  are  well 
treated  this  is  not  a  long  process. 

VARIETIES. — Of  Red  Currants  the  best  are 
Raby  Castle,  Comet,  and  Red  Dutch,  and 
of  White  Currants,  White  Dutch  and  White 
Versailles. 

Currant  Bushes  from  Cuttings. — Although 
it  is  not  desirable  to  propagate  inferior 
sorts  of  either  Black.  Red  or  White  Currant 
trees,  those  who  possess  some  healthy  trees 
of  good  varieties  should  take  a  few  cuttings 
each  3rear,  and  these  may  be  inserted  in  open 
ground  in  October.  When  selecting  Black 
Currant  growths  for  the  purpose  of  cuttings 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  any 
trees  on  which  the  buds  are  swollen  or  unduly 
large,  as  these  in  all  probability  are  infested 
with  the  gall  mite,  commonly  termed  "  big 
bud."  Growth  made  during  the  summer  is 
desirable,  and  should  be  as  straight  as  pos- 
sible and  sufficiently  long  to  allow  the  pre- 
pared cuttings  being  from  10  to  12  inches 
long  in  the  case  of  Black  Currants  and  from 
12  to  15  inches  long  in  the  case  of  Red  and 
White  Currants.  The  object  of  having  the 
Red  and  White  cuttings  longer  than  the 
Black  is  that  trees  of  the  former  do  best 
when  trained  with  clean  stems,  whereas  the 
latter  are  more  profitably  grown  as  stemless 
bushes. 

In  preparing  cuttings  of  Red  and  White 
Currants,  all  the  buds  except  three  or  four 
at  the  top  of  each  must  be  cut  out,  whilst  in 
the  case  of  Black  Currant  cuttings  all  the 
buds  should  be  allowed  to  remain.  The  top 
or  unripe  portion  of  each  shoot  should  be 
removed,  whilst  the  base  should  be  cut  across 
just  below  a  joint.  The  cuttings  are  inserted 
6  or  7  inches  apart  in  rows  with  12  inches 
between  the  rows,  the  most  usual  method 
being  to  get  out  a  narrow  trench  some  4  or 
5  inches  deep  and,  after  spreading  a  layer  of 
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road  grit  in  the  bottom,  arrange  the  cuttings 
in  position  and  fill  in  the  soil,  making  it 
firm  by  treading — particularly  about  the 
base  of  the  shoots. 

Should  the  soil  become  loosened  after  frost 
it  must  be  made  firm  again,  and  if  all  goes 
well  a  good  proportion  of  the  cuttings  should 
take  root  and  make  progress  during  the 
summer ;  in  order  to  provide  the  young 
trees  with  ample  space  for  development  they 
should  be  transplanted  a  yard  or  so  apart 
in  the  autumn,  say  during  the  month  of 
November. 

Fig.  1  shows  different  forms  of  Currant 
trees :  A  a  clean  stemmed  Red  or  White 
Currant  bush,  B  a  standard  Red  or  White 
Currant,  c  a  carefully  trained  Red  or  White 
Currant  tree,  and  D  a  stemless  Black  Currant 
bush  (see  p.  995). 

Fig.  2  illustrates  how  to  prepare  a  Red 
or  White  Currant  cutting,  all  the  buds  ex- 
cept three  or  four  at  the  top  being  cut  out, 
and  how  to  prepare  a  Black  Currant 
cutting,  none  of  the  buds  being  removed. 
The  cross  lines  show  where  to  cut  the  stem 
across  in  each  case. 

Fig.  3  shows  how  to  insert  the  cuttings. 

Fig.  4  illustrates  a  Black  Currant  cutting 
well  rooted  and  making  growth,  including 
growth  from  buds  below  ground  (see  p.  994). 

Fig.  5  illustrates  a  one-year-old  Black 
Currant  tree  and  where  to  prune  it. 

Fig. — From  time  immemorial  the  Fig  has 
been  a  favourite  fruit  of  the  people.  Although 
in  some  parts  of  the  southern  counties  it 
succeeds  when  grown  as  a  standard  tree  in 
the  open,  notably  at  Tarring  and  Arundel 
in  Sussex,  the  Fig  tree  is  rather  tender,  its 
growth  being  soft  and  pithy,  and  incapable 
of  withstanding  hard  frost.  However,  it 
may  be  planted  against  a  wall  with  a  southern 
aspect  in  all  gardens  in  the  southern  counties, 
as  well  as  in  many  gardens  near  the  sea, 
where  frost  is  not  severe,  if  provision  is  made 
to  protect  the  trees  in  winter.  The  best 
plan  is  to  use  straw  hurdles,  and  place  them 
against  the  trees  when  hard  frost  is  antici- 
pated, with  a  dressing  of  strawy  litter  over 
the  roots  and  about  the  base  of  the  stem. 
Should  severe  weather  continue,  this  pro- 
tection may  be  left  undisturbed  without 
injury  to  the  trees  for  a  month  at  a  time, 
but  in  spring  they  should  be  removed  during 
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Fig.  3. — How  cuttings  of  Currants  are 
put  in. 


Pig.  4. — Black  Currant  cutting  rooted 
and  forming  shoots. 


the  day,  and  replaced  at  night  when  frost 
threatens. 

Planting. — The  Fig  thrives  in  any  well- 
drained,  good  garden  soil,  especially  that 
resting  on  a  chalk  or  lime  subsoil.  It  is 
advisable  to  use  a  barrow-load  of  turfy  soil  to 
each  tree  at  the  time  of  planting,  first  mixing 
with  it  a  peck  of  lime  and  a  quart  of  bone- 
meal.  In  planting  be  careful  to  spread  out 
the  roots  regularly  and  make  the  soil  firm 
beneath  and  above  them.  Plant  in  early 
autumn  Avhen  the  soil  is  moderately  dry,  and 
do  not  bury  the  top  roots  more  than  five 
inches  below  the  surface.  Rich  soil  causes 
rank,  soft  growth  which  never  matures. 
The  best  method  of  constructing  a  border 
is  by  taking  out  the  soil  and  building  a 
brick  wall  2  feet  6  inches  deep  underneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  front  being 
from  3  to  4  feet  from  the  back  wall,  and  the 
floor  made  of  concrete.  Thus  a  kind  of 
shallow  pit  is  formed  which  effectually 
prevents  the  roots  from  wandering — a  very 
important  point,  for  when  the  roots  stray 
strong  growth  is  made,  with  the  same  result 
as  when  the  soil  is  too  rich.  Drainage  with 
a  proper  outlet  will  be  necessary,  therefore 


the  concrete  base  should  be  gently  sloped  in 
one  direction.  Six  inches  of  clinkers  must 
be  placed  over  the  whole  bottom,  and  over 
these  turves,  grass  side  downward. 

Such  a  border,  of  course,  has  the  advantage 
of  being  permanent,  but  for  various  reasons 
is  not  always  practicable,  and  good  results 
are  often  obtained  from  less  pretentious 
preparations.  It  is  essential  to  make  the 
"  floor  "  and  "  walls  "  as  hard  as  possible  to 
confine  the  roots,  and  old  clinkers,  brick- 
bats, stones  or  similar  material  will  serve  this 
purpose.  These  should  be  rammed  down 
tightly,  but  even  then  the  roots  will  penetrate 
through,  and  it  will  be  advisable  to  examine 
the  sides  at  least  every  few  years,  and  cut 
back  with  a  sharp  knife  roots  that  are  outside. 
In  the  case  of  old  trees  not  planted  in  proper 
borders,  which  are  making  too  vigorous 
growth,  root  pruning  may  be  undertaken  in 
the  same  way  as  for  other  fruit  trees,  usually 
with  good  results,  especially  if  the  roots  can 
be  built  round  in  the  way  described  above 
and  some  new  soil  added. 

Pruning. — The  Fig  tree  when  grown  out 
of  doors  really  requires  little  or  no  pruning. 
The  grower  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  fruit 
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is  borne  on  the  shoots  of  the  previous  year's 
growth,  so  that  sufficient  of  these  must  be 
present  in  every  part  of  the  tree  before  a 
good  crop  can  be  procured.  Sometimes  there 
are  too  many  of  these  shoots,  causing  the 
tree  to  be  overcrowded  with  growth.  This 
must  be  guarded  against  by  cutting  out 


(to  their  base)  the  smallest  and  weakest  of 
these,  also  any  dead  or  old  worn-out  shoots. 
Under  glass  two  crops  are  usually  secured 
in  a  year,  but  this  is  not  possible  out  of  doors. 
As  the  young  shoots  grow  as  many  as  are 
necessary  for  the  proper  furnishing  of  the 
tree  should  be  retained,  and  carefully  tied 


Fig.   1. — A,  Red  Currant  bush.     B,  Standard  Red  Currant. 
C,  Trained  Red  Currant.     D,   Black  Currant  bush. 


Fig.  2. — Black  Currant  cutting 
on  left ;  Red  Currant  cut- 
ting on  right. 
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in.     Towards  the  autumn  small  swellings  will 
be  noticed  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.     These 


Gooseberry  Langley  Beauty. 


eventually  grow  into  Figs,  but  any  which  are 
larger  than  Cob-nuts  by  October  should  be 
carefully  removed,  for  they  will  be  useless. 
Those  left  will  develop  into  Figs  the  following 
summer,  and  growth  will  continue  from  the 
ends  of  the  shoots  ;  thus  it  will  be  seen  how 
important  it  is  not  to  damage  the  points  of 
the  shoots.  Young  growths  springing  from 
the  centre  of  the  tree,  or  near  the  base  of 
older  branches,  should  be  encouraged  at 
every  opportunity. 

When  the  trees  are  planted  in  bricked -in 
borders,  watering  must  be  attended  to  in 
dry  summers,  and  when  large  crops  are 
carried,  assistance  with  weak  liquid  manure 
will  be  necessary. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  in  a  cold 
summer  the  trees  fail  to  ripen  their  fruit,  and 
many  amateurs  are  puzzled  to  know  what 
to  do  with  the  unripe  fruit  in  the  autumn. 
Some  advise  plucking  it  off.  This,  we  think, 
is  a  mistake,  as  it  frequently  causes  the  trees 
to  "  bleed."  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  leave 
it  alone  ;  it  will  wither  away  in  time  and  does 
the  tree  no  harm. 

The  fruit  should  not  be  gathered  until  it 
is  quite  ripe.  This  condition  is  indicated  by 
a  jelly-like  substance  oozing  out  at  the  end 
of  the  fruit. 

The  Fig  is  a  gross  feeder  and  requires 
abundance  of  water  during  its  season  of 
growth.  Liquid  yard  manure  should  be 
applied  alternately  with  clean  water.  If 
this  form  of  liquid  manure  is  not  to  be 
had  a  good  substitute  is  found  in  Canary 
Guano  dissolved  in  water. 

The  best  variety  to  grow  outside  is  the 
Brown  Turkey,  having  brown  skin  and 
reddish  flesh.  The  White  Marseilles  also 
does  well,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  delicious 
Figs  ;  it  is  much  paler  in  colour. 

Gooseberry. — The  Gooseberry  is  a  very 
hardy  and  accommodating  tree,  and  pro- 
bably for  this  reason  is  somewhat  neglected 
by  amateur  growers,  but  it  will  repay  for  good 
cultivation.  Ordinary  loamy  soil  enriched 
with  decayed  yard  manure,  or,  failing  this, 
with  basic  slag,  suits  it  admirably  ;  and  as  the 
bushes  will  live  and  bear  good  crops  for  many 
years  the  ground  ought  to  be  dug  at  least 
2  feet  deep  before  planting  takes  place.  The 
bushes  are  put  about  5  feet  apart ;  the  best 
time  to  plant  these,  as  all  other  hardy  fruit 
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trees,  is  in  October  and  November.  Birds 
often  play  great  havoc  among  the  buds  in 
spring,  and  the  only  practical  remedies  are 
to  sprinkle  soot  and  lime  on  the  branches 


Fig.  1. — Young  bush  of  Gooseberry: 
//,  Where  to  prune,  g,  Growth 
on  stem  to  be  cut  off. 


when  moist  or  to  shoot  the  birds.  It  is  no  less 
important  to  protect  the  trees  by  netting 
when  the  fruits  are  approaching  ripeness. 

Pruning. — The  shoots  of  young  Goose- 
berries should  be  shortened  back  to  five  or 
six  buds  ;  in  dealing  with  weakly  growths 
they  may  be  cut  back  still  closer  (Fig.  1). 
Each  of  the  buds  allowed  to  remain  will 
usually  extend  to  a  young  shoot,  and  in  the 
succeeding  year  such  drastic  treatment  will 
not  need  repeating  ;  but  it  is  advisable  to 
shorten  the  young  shoots  slightly,  with  little 
other  pruning  for  a  year  or  two.  As  time 
goes  on  the  bushes  will  become  too  dense 
and  crowded  unless  pruning  is  carried  out. 

There  was  a  period  when  it  was  thought 
essential  to  shorten  back  to  spurs  the  young 
growths  of  Gooseberries  each  year,  but  this 
is  not  the  best  means  of  pruning  to  ensure 
heavy  crops  of  berries.  Some  varieties  have 
a  drooping  tendency  of  growth,  and  the 
lower  branches  of  these  need  special  attention 
to  keep  them  off  the  soil.  After  cutting 
away  the  lower  growths  that  appear  likely  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  earth  in  the  coining 


summer,  cut  away  any  branches  which  cross 
and  touch  each  other,  slightly  shortening 
any  young  shoots  which  have  made  lengthy 
growth.  When  the  work  is  finished  it  should 
be  possible  to  pass  the  hand  to  any  part  of 
the  bush  without  difficulty  (Fig.  2). 

Late  pruning  when  growth  is  commencing  in 
spring  is  frequently  recommended  for  Goose- 
berries where  birds  are  troublesome  in  pecking 
out  the  buds.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  prevent 
this  trouble  by  threading  the  bushes  with 
black  cotton  after  pruning,  and  where  the 
ordinary  numbers  are  grown  this  is  a  simple 
matter  of  but  slight  expense.  One  chief 
object  in  pruning  Gooseberries  is  to  ensure 
easy  access  not  only  for  the  light  and  air 
but  also  for  the  hands  of  the  pickers  in 
gathering  the  fruit. 

Summer  pruning  ought  to  be  practised, 
the  side  shoots  being  stopped  at  the  fifth 
or  sixth  leaf  late  in  July,  with  the  object  of 
assisting  the  development  of  fruit  buds  at 
their  base. 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  to  be  found  with 
Gooseberry  bushes  in  small  gardens  is  that 
they  are  usually  far  too  overcrowded  with 
weak  growths,  owing  to  their  not  having 
been  pruned  sufficiently.  When  bushes  get 
in  this  neglected  state  they  are  practically 
worthless,  as  the  fruit  they  produce  is  both 
small  and  poor  in  quality.  Old  bushes  must 


Fig.  2. — Gooseberry  bush  of  drooping  habit : 
Prune  at  h. 


be  kept  carefully  thinned  every  year,  for, 
although  it  is  essential  to  keep  them  furnished 
with  growths  bearing  young  spurs,  over- 
crowding of  the  branches  cannot  be  tolerated. 
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Shorten  back  the  main  branches  each  year  to      parent  and  *Whitesmith.      Green  or  Green- 


about  8  inches  until  the  bushes  reach  the  size 
required,  when  they  must  be  cut  back  fairly 
hard  each  season,  and  have  the  side  growths 
pruned  to  three  buds  from  their  base.  It  is 
always  beneficial  to  encourage  young  shoots 
in  old  bushes,  when  there  is  sufficient  space 
to  do  so,  for  young  branches  invariably  pro- 
duce the  finest  fruit.  It  is  not  profitable  to 
retain  Gooseberry  bushes  when  they  become 
old  and  the  growth  is  weak.  To  meet  this 
contingency  insert  cuttings  in  the  autumn,  to 
provide  a  supply  of  young  plants  to  replace 
worthless  specimens  as  occasion  may  arise. 

Cordon  Gooseberries. — This  fruit  thrives 
excellently  when  grown  as  a  single,  double 
or  triple  cordon.  Young  trees  trained 
in  this  way  are  to  be  had  from  any  good 
fruit  tree  nursery,  and  they  may  be  planted 
against  a  wall,  fence  or  wire  trellis.  Trained 
against  the  latter  they  make  excellent 
screens  round  or  across  parts  of  the  kitchen 
garden.  The  fence  should  be  6  feet  high. 
The  side  shoots  are  cut  back  to  within  six 
buds  of  their  base  in  July ;  the  second  and 
third  secondary  growths  that  will  probably 
arise  in  the  course  of  the  summer  should  be 
stopped  at  the  second  leaf.  The  terminal 
shoots  are  not  stopped  in  summer,  and  only 
slightly  cut  back  at  winter  pruning,  until 
the  cordon  has  attained  the  height  required. 
Afterwards  the  terminals  must  be  spurred 
back  at  winter  pruning  in  the  same  way  as 
the  side  shoots,  namely,  to  within  three 
buds  of  their  base.  This  form  of  training  is 
specially  recommended  for  dessert  varieties. 
The  fruit  attains  a  larger  size,  and  the  flavour 
is  improved  ;  protection  from  birds  is  easy. 

VARIETIES. — There  are  innumerable  recog- 
nised varieties  of  the  Gooseberry,  and  in 
addition  there  are  many  with  local  names 
only.  The  following  form  a  selection  of  the 
best: — Red:  *Crown  Bob,  *Dan's  Mistake, 
Ironmonger,  Keen's  Seedling,  ""Lancashire 
Lad,*London  (the  largest  of  the  red  varieties), 
*Lord  Derby,  Red  Champagne,  *Rifle- 
man,  Speedwell  and  *Whinham's  Industry. 
Yellow :  *Catherina,  Yellow  Champagne, 
Golden  Lion,  High  Sheriff,  Langley  Beauty, 
*Leveller,  *Ringer,  Thatcher,  Trumpeter 
and  Yellow  Ball.  White :  *Antagonist,  -"Care- 
less, *Freedom,  Hedgehog,  Snowdrop,  Trans 


ish :  Cheshire  Lass,  Criterion,  Gascoigne, 
^Greengage,  Keepsake,  *Lancer,  *Match- 
less,  *P1  under,  *Shiner  and  Thumper. 

Giant  Gooseberries.  —  Most  people  will 
like  to  try  the  singular  plan  of  feeding 
Gooseberries  in  order  to  get  them  of  an 
especially  large  size.  This  is  really  a  very 
simple  thing  to  do.  The  time  to  start  the 
treatment  is  just  after  the  fruit  is  well  set. 
It  is  best  to  select  a  variety  which  has  some- 
what large  fruit  naturally,  as  in  such  a  case 
the  results  are  the  most  startling.  Any 
kind  of  Gooseberry  will,  however,  yield 
much  larger  fruit  under  this  plan  than  is 
usually  the  case.  A  number  of  saucers  should 
be  secured,  and  these  should  be  arranged 
under  the  branches  which  are  laden  with 
fruit.  To  bring  them  up  closely  it  will, 
in  many  cases,  be  needful  to  use  inverted 
pots  or  bricks  on  which  to  stand  the  vessels. 
Every  saucer  is  now  filled  with  water,  so  that 
the  tips  of  Gooseberries  just  rest  in  the  liquid. 
To  arrange  the  position  it  is  often,  necessary 
to  pull  down  the  branches  with  pieces  of  string 
fastened  to  wooden  stakes  in  the  ground. 
Of  course  the  water  will  soon  evaporate,  and 
it  is  most  important  that  the  saucers  should 
be  replenished  as  needed.  After  a  week  or 
so  the  Gooseberries  will  start  to  drink,  and 
they  will  then  be  seen  to  increase  in  size  at 
an  astonishing  rate.  The  fruit  which  is  not 
being  supplied  with  water  will  soon  be  left 
far  behind,  and  it  is  possible  to  produce 
berries  in  this  way  which  are  two  or  three 
times  as  large  as  the  normal  fruits. 

The  Gooseberry  Sawfly. — About  the  time 
that  the  last  Gooseberries  are  removed 
from  the  bushes  the  gardener  may  notice  a 
few  small  green  caterpillars  feeding  on  the 
leaves  ;  sometimes  these  larvae  are  spotted 
with  black,  the  head  is  of  a  very  dark  colour, 
and  the  size,  when  they  are  full  grown, 
generally  approaches  three-quarters  of  an 
inch.  The  larvae  seem  to  increase  in 
numbers  very  rapidly,  but  this  is  merely 
due  to  further  hatchings  and  an  increase  in 
size  of  small  ones  formerly  invisible.  Their 
appetite  is  enormous,  and  quite  frequently 
they  continue  their  depredations  until  the 
whole  bush  is  denuded  of  foliage.  These 
larvae  spin  brownish  oval  cocoons  on  the 


*  Those  marked  by  an  asterisk   bear   the  largest  fruits. 
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soil  immediately  below  the  bush  or  below 
the  surface,  and  in  these  they  shelter  during 
winter.  About  the  month  of  July  there 
emerges  from  the  cocoon  a  fly,  the  Goose- 
berry and  Currant  sawfly,  which  spends  a 
merry  time  laying  eggs  on  the  leaves  of 
the  bushes  ;  in  a  week  these  eggs  become 
caterpillars,  and  so  the  destructive  round 
goes  on. 

The  Magpie  Caterpillar. — Equally  destruc- 
tive is  the  caterpillar  of  a  moth  known 
as  the  Magpie  Moth.  In  July  these  moths 
will  be  noticed  on  the  wing  every  evening, 
and  casual  observers  might  mistake  them 
for  an  ordinary  white  butterfly.  They  are 
the  same  size  as  the  ordinary  butterfly,  but 
the  greyish  -  white  wings  are  more  or  less 
regularly  spotted  with  black,  and  other 
points  of  difference  may  be  noticed  after 
a  careful  examination  of  them.  Numerous 
eggs  are  deposited  about  Red  or  White 
Currant  and  Gooseberry  bushes  ;  these 
will,  by  the  end  of  August,  be  small  spotted 
caterpillars  with  large  appetites,  Taut  when 
winter's  cold  comes  along  they  will  he 
dormant  about  the  branches  or  in  the  soil 
below.  Spring  finds  them  with  an  appetite 
whetted  by  the  winter's  fast,  and  as  soon 
as  the  buds  open  the  foliage  is  devoured 
wholesale,  scarcely  a  vestige  of  green  being 
left  on  the  bush.  In  May  they  become  pupae 
and  dormant ;  the  pupae  are  easily  noticed 
hanging  from  the  branches — black,  banded 
with  orange,  and  almost  wasplike.  The 
moths  emerge  in  June  and  July,  the  round 
of  insect  life  having  been  completed. 

Neither  pest  touches  the  fruit,  but  the 
foliage  is  attacked  wholesale,  and  we  have 
actually  seen  bushes  where  the  Magpie 
caterpillars  ate  all  the  leaves  in  spring,  and 
the  maggots  of  the  sawflies  entirely  removed 
the  second  crop  of  leaves  in  August.  Now, 
to  live  and  be  prolific  a  bush  must  have  a 
healthy  crop  of  leaves,  so  that  gardeners  need 
not  rejoice  because  the  fruits  are  not  attacked. 
After  the  first  year  of  attack  the  berries  get 
smaller,  and  if  there  is  nothing  done  to 
eradicate  the  pests  there  speedily  comes  a 
time  when  the  fruit  is  of  infinitesimal 
quantity. 

Eradication  is  an  impossible  ideal  unless 
every  gardener  in  a  district  sets  about  the 
work  systematically,  but  there  is  no  doubt 


that  much  can  be  done  to  retain  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  at  their  high  state 
of  excellence  by  timely  and  proper  action 
being  taken.  Since  the  caterpillars  eat  the 
leaves,  poison  their  food  supplies,  and  so 
get  rid  of  the  pests,  but  at  the  same  time 
use  the  poison  judiciously  in  case  more  than 
the  caterpillars  are  poisoned.  Get  a  quantity 
of  arsenate  of  lead,  or  Paris  green,  and 
dissolve  1  ounce  in  3  or  4  gallons  of  water 
(preferably  lime  water),  then  syringe  the 
bushes  with  this  twice  in  early  spring, 
beginning  with  the  opening  of  the  buds. 
In  May  hand-pick  the  pests  as  far  as  time 
permits  (always  provided  that  there  are  any 
left  over  after  the  syringing),  and  use  soapy 
water  or  any  other  insecticide  which  is  not 
poisonous. 

In  June  remove  any  of  the  wasplike  pupae 
or  the  earlier  green  caterpillars,  but  in  the 
month  of  July,  when  the  bushes  are  cleared 
of  fruit,  continue  the  arsenic  sprays  once 
or  twice.  If  road  sweepings  containing  tar 
are  available,  spread  a  thin  layer  over  the 
surface  of  the  soil  about  this  time,  or  sprinkle 
a  little  soil  fumigant  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Winter  treatment  may  consist  of 
a  good  syringing  with  caustic  alkali  or 
paraffin  wash,  and  if  total  eradication  is 
aimed  at  the  surface  soil  can  be  peeled  off 
to  a  depth  of  3  inches,  and  new  stuff  added. 
Gas-lime  may  be  worked  into  the  upper  spit 
if  that  renovation  is  not  carried  out,  and 
even  ground  lime  or  kainit  helps  to  kill  off 
such  of  the  pests  as  are  in  the  soil. 

Now,  all  that  work  is  not  necessary,  but  it 
serves  to  show  what  can  be  done  at  the 
different  times  of  the  year.  One  real  good 
effort  is  often  sufficient  to  secure  comparative 
freedom  for  a  year,  but  a  watchful  eye  is  at 
all  times  necessary,  in  order  to  repeat  the 
work  whenever  it  should  be  required.  Eradi- 
cation, as  we  said,  is  impossible,  but  if  any 
one  of  the  above  methods  is  adopted  and 
carried  out  thoroughly  every  year  the  bushes 
will  remain  prolific  and  vigorous,  and  the 
damage  done  by  caterpillars  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 

Grapes  for  Out  of  Doors.  —  When 
planted  against  south  walls  or  even  sheds 
facing  south  in  warm  counties  some  varieties 
of  Grapes  will  ripen  satisfactorily.  Out-of- 
door  vines  are  best  grown  as  single  cordons, 
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that  is  to  say  having  one  main  stem,  unless 
the  wall  happens  to  be  a  low  one,  then  two, 
or  even  three,  stems  to  each  vine  are  better. 
At  winter  pruning  in  January  the  shoots 
that  grew  the  previous  year  should  be  cut 
back  to  within  two  buds  of  their  base.  In 
spring  a  fresh  shoot  will  start  from  each  of 
these  buds  ;  only  one  of  these  is  allowed  to 
develop,  and  the  grower  will  naturally  select 
that  which  bears  a  bunch,  or,  if  each  has 
embryo  fruit,  then  the  stronger  shoot  of  the 
two.  As  soon  as  it  has  formed  two  leaves 


proper  size.  If  thinning  is  done  correctly  the 
berries  will  just  touch  one  another  when  they 
have  finished  growing.  All  the  very  small 
berries  are  first  cut  out,  grape  scissors,  hav- 
ing long  pointed  blades,  being  used.  In  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  the 
bunches  are  again  examined,  and  if  the 
berries  appear  at  all  crowded,  the  smallest 
remaining  are  cut  out. 

During  dry,  hot  weather  water  the  vines 
every  fortnight  with  manure  water  well 
diluted  with  clear  water.  Even  in  dull 
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Gooseberry   Caterpillars. 
A1,  Gooseberry  Sawfly  :  A2,  Caterpillar:  A3,  Cocoon.       B1,  Magpie  Moth:  B2,  Caterpillar:   B3,  Cc 


above  the  bunch,  pinch  off  the  end  of  the 
shoot,  or,  in  other  words,  "  stop  "  it,  to  direct 
the  energies  of  the  vine  towards  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  buds  at  the  base  of  the  shoot  and 
the  development  of  the  fruit.  All  further 
shoots  that  may  grow  during  summer  are 
"  stopped "  when  they  have  made  two 
leaves.  The  fruit-bearing  shoots,  or  laterals 
as  they  are  called,  should  not  be  closer  than 
about  9  inches,  and  to  ensure  this  it  may 
be  necessary  to  remove  some  of  the  buds. 
One  bunch  to  each  shoot  is,  as  a  rule,  a 
sufficiently  heavy  crop.  Grape  thinning, 
that  is,  the  removal  of  surplus  berries,  needs 
attention,  or  the  berries  will  not  reach  their 


weather,  while  the  Grapes  are  swelling,  they 
will  benefit  by  an  occasional  watering.  The 
fruit-bearing  branches  must  either  be  nailed 
to  the  wall  or  tied  to  a  trellis  placed  against 
the  latter. 

Of  varieties  Reine  Olga  is  the  largest  and 
finest  of  the  black  varieties  :  this  Grape  is 
juicy  and  sweet  and  of  slight  Muscat  flavour. 
In  Black  Cluster  the  bunches  and  berries  are 
smaller,  but  the  variety  is  thin-skinned  and 
sweet.  Brant  is  an  early  black  variety,  and 
frequently  ripens  when  other  varieties  fail. 
Sweetwater,  a  yellowish  -  green  early  Grape, 
has  small  round  berries ;  it  is  juicy,  and  the 
flavour  is  refreshing. 
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Medlar. — The  Medlar  tree  is  not  so  much 
grown  as  it  used  to  be.  It  is  seldom  that 
its  fruit  is  now  included  among  dessert,  yet 
when  well  grown  and  properly  ripened  it  is 
not  to  be  despised.  The  tree  is  usually 
grafted  on  the  Thorn.  It  is  an  interesting 
tree  to  plant  on  a  lawn,  for  it  has  quite  a 
distinct  form  and  character  ;  and  when  in 
bloom  it  is  strikingly  pretty,  with  its  large, 
single  rose-like  flowers.  When  young  the 
tree  ought  to  be  pruned  to  ensure  the  re- 
quired number  of  branches,  but  in  later 
years  it  is  necessary  only  to  cut  out  dead 
and  useless  shoots.  The  fruit,  after  gather- 
ing, should  be  ripened  in  a  very  cool  room  ; 
it  is  not  considered  at  its  best  until  bletted, 
that  is,  until  soft,  and  this  process  takes  two 
or  three  weeks.  The  Nottingham  and  the 
Royal  are  the  two  best  to  grow  for  dessert. 
The  Dutch,  or  Monstrous,  bears  much  larger 
fruits,  but  they  do  not  ripen  so  well ;  this 
variety  makes  a  bigger  tree  than  either  of 
the  other  two. 

Mulberry. — This  forms  a  handsome  speci- 
men tree  for  a  lawn,  its  broad,  heavy,  hand- 
some foliage  (which  may  be  used  for  feeding 
silkworms)  being  particularly  striking  and 
effective,  and  the  fruit  is  appreciated  by 
many.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  Persia,  and, 
while  hardy  in  British  gardens,  will  not  ripen 
its  fruit  in  the  open  in  cold  districts.  When 
grown  from  seeds  it  is  usually  a  long  time 
coming  into  bearing,  but  trees  raised  from 
layers  or  cuttings  produce  fruit  in  far  less 
time.  While  the  trees  are  young  the  branches 
should  be  kept  thinly  disposed  and  the  side 
shoots  pruned  in  summer  and  winter,  and 
older  trees  that  have  become  crowded  with 
branches  benefit  by  being  thinned  out. 
The  Black  or  Common  Mulberry  is  the  best 
to  grow. 

Nut,  Gob  and  Filbert. — No  orchard  is 
complete  unless  it  contains  a  few  Nut  trees  ; 
when  shelter  for  the  orchard  is  required 
against  north,  north-east,  and  east  winds, 
Nuts  are  excellent  for  this  purpose,  as  also 
are  Damson  trees.  When  planted  for  shelter 
they  should  be  9  feet  apart  only,  and  six 
rows  are  necessary  to  provide  effective 
shelter.  The  Nut  tree  will  succeed  and  fruit 
satisfactorily  on  poor  soil,  and  is  satisfied 
with  less  attention  than  most  hardy  fruits. 
Hard  pruning,  however,  is  essential  to  suc- 


cess. In  buying  young  trees  from  the  nur- 
sery,  see  that  they  have  a  stem  clear  of 
branches  for  15  or  18  inches  ;  there  will 
then  be  fewer  suckers  at  the  base  of  the 
trees,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  keep  the 
ground  under  the  trees  clean  and  free  from 
weeds. 

The  Nut  is  increased  by  suckers  or  shoots 
that  grow  from  the  base  of  the  trees.  They 
should  be  dug  up  with  roots  attached  and 
planted  2  feet  apart  on  a  reserve  border. 
They  are  likely  to  thrive  better  here  for 
the  first  two  years  than  if  planted  in  their 
permanent  quarters  at  once.  When  finally 
planted  they  should  be  put  12  feet  apart 
each  way.  Supposing  one  starts  with  a 
sucker  (a  shoot  having  roots)  say  3  feet 
long ;  this  ought  to  be  cut  back  to  about 
2  feet  3  inches.  The  upper  9  inches  of  stem 
contains  buds  from  which  branches  will 
issue  for  forming  the  tree,  as  stated,  the 
buds  being  rubbed  off  the  lower  18  inches 
to  form  a  clear  stem.  During  the  first  year 
after  planting  six  or  more  shoots  will  be 
formed ;  the  following  winter  these  are 
shortened  by  half,  care  being  taken  to  prune 
to  an  outside  bud.  Thus  the  branches  will 
develop  in  an  outward  direction,  and  a 
spreading  bush  having  an  open  centre  will 
result.  The  effect  of  cutting  back  these 
six  shoots  will  be  the  formation  of  others, 
of  which  twelve  are  enough  to  form  the 
main  branches.  If  there  are  more  than  this 
number  the  weaker  ones  should  be  cut  out 
to  their  base.  Each  year  the  main  branches 
produce  short  side  shoots  on  which  fruit 
is  borne.  The  long  male  catkins  which 
are  seen  early  in  February  are  allowed 
to  remain  until  after  the  small  crimson 
female  flowers  have  appeared.  On  fine  days 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  shake  the  trees  well 
in  order  to  disperse  the  pollen  from  the 
catkins  and  so  assist  it  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  female  flowers  to  secure  fertilisa- 
tion. Nut  trees,  when  established,  are 
prone  to  produce  a  profusion  of  young 
shoots  from  the  tops  of  the  branches.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  give  the  tops  a  twist,  break- 
ing the  branches,  but  not  cutting  them  off. 
This  process  assists  in  the  ripening  of  the 
"  wood,"  helping  to  make  the  tree  more  fruit- 
ful ;  the  first  week  in  August  is  a  good  time 
to  carry  out  this  work.  At  winter  pruning 
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the  branches  are  cut  back  below  the  point 
at  which  they  were  twisted. 

Winter  pruning  consists  of  cutting  out 
dead  and  worn-out  stems  and  shoots.  Fresh 
growth  will  spring  up,  and  so  keep  the  trees 
healthy  and  fruitful.  The  small  side  shoots 
bearing  female  flowers  may  be  thinned  out 
if  too  numerous,  or,  if  too  long,  shortened. 
Remember  on  all  occasions,  when  pruning 
branches,  always  to  cut  to  an  outside  bud. 

The  Kentish  Cob  is  no  doubt  the  best  of 
the  Cob  Nuts.  It  is  very  hardy,  succeeding 
even  on  the  poorest  soil.  Other  varieties  are 
Pearson's  Prolific,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Webb's  Prize. 

The  same  details  of  cultivation  and  treat- 
ment apply  to  the  Filbert. 

Of  Filberts  the  following  varieties  may  be 
recommended  :  Prolific  is  the  most  consis- 
tent and  prolific  variety.  The  Red-  and 
White-skinned  varieties  are  much  grown 
also  ;  they  are  of  better  flavour,  but  not 
so  free  bearing  as  the  first  named. 

Although  Nuts  succeed  fairly  well  when 
growing  in  poor  soil,  they  pay  for  generous 
cultivation  in  the  way  of  keeping  the  ground 
free  from  weeds  and  frequently  hoed,  and 
providing  surface  dressings  of  well-decayed 
manure  during  summer. 

Walnut.  —  It  is  a  common  complaint 
amongst  owners  of  Walnut  trees  that  they 
are  a  long  time  in  coming  into  bearing.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  such  trees  have  been 
grown  from  seed.  Readers  should  buy  the 
trees  from  a  nurseryman  of  repute,  and  ask 
for  those  raised  by  grafting  or  budding. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  the  Walnut, 
mostly  of  French  origin  ;  but  perhaps  the 
Common  variety  is  the  most  satisfactory.  It 
is  hardy  and  an  abundant  bearer,  and 
though  the  fruit  is  not  very  large  the  husk 
is  well  filled.  A  good  variety  is  the  large, 
long-fruited  Synonym.  The  Yorkshire  is 
a  variety  which  always  ripens  well ;  it  is 
not  very  large,  but  is  hardy  and  a  good 
bearer. 

Peach. — It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
when  well  grown  the  Peach  is  one  of  the 
most  luscious  of  fruits ;  certainly  it  stands 
unrivalled  for  its  fine  colouring  and  exquisite 
bloom.  The  tree  is  rather  tender  and  needs 
the  shelter  of  a  wall  having  a  south,  south- 
west or  a  west  aspect,  but  a  southern  aspect 


is  the  best.  The  cultivation  of  the  Peach 
hitherto  has  been  practically  confined  to 
gardens  where  skilled  gardeners  are  em- 
ployed. Amateurs  fight  shy  of  it  on  account 
of  the  supposed  difficulty  in  its  treatment. 
Yet  really  it  is  as  easily  grown  as  a  Plum. 
There  is  even  money  to  be  made  out  of  the 
Peach  by  those  who  are  wise  enough  to 
plant  a  tree  or  two  against  the  south  wall  of 
their  houses  or  cottages.  We  have  heard  of 
cottagers  in  Sussex  who  depend  on  the  Peach 
trees  on  their  cottage  walls  for  the  money 
wherewith  to  pay  their  rent.  The  most 
successful  variety  for  this  purpose  is  Sea 
Eagle,  a  late  hardy  sort  and  a  consistent 
bearer. 

Its  propagation  is  chiefly  effected  by 
budding  in  July  and  August,  and  mostly  on 
the  Plum  stock.  The  young  trees  may  be 
bought  as  maiden  trees  or  as  trained  trees. 
Maiden  trees  consist  simply  of  one  upright 
shoot  or  stem,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  shoot 
which  has  resulted  from  the  growth  of  the 
bud  inserted  in  the  stock  the  previous 
summer.  This  is  cut  back  at  winter  pruning 
(from  sixteen  to  eighteen  months  after  the 
bud  has  been  inserted)  to  three  buds  from 
its  base.  These  buds  in  the  following  summer 
will  develop  into  three  branches,  one  on 
either  side,  and  the  top  bud  allowed  to  grow 
into  an  upright  shoot.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  year  this  tree  will  become  Avhat  is 
termed  a  two -year -old  trained  tree.  The 
growing  and  training  of  a  tree  to  this  stage 
entails  the  expenditure  of  a  lot  of  time,  and 
in  the  hand  of  the  inexperienced  the  result 
is  more  often  than  not  unsatisfactory.  It  is 
much  better  for  the  beginner  to  buy  a 
three-year-old  trained  tree,  with  the  main 
branches  already  trained  and  in  being. 

Soil  and  Planting. — Like  most  fruit  trees 
the  Peach  will  succeed  moderately  well  when 
planted  in  well-drained  ordinary  good  garden 
soil,  though  it  is  well  worth  while  obtaining 
good  turf  soil  and  to  mix  with  each  barrow- 
load  half  a  bushel  of  old  mortar  rubble,  a 
peck  of  lime,  and  a  quart  of  bone-meal. 
Each  turf  should  be  chopped  with  a  spade 
into  about  six  pieces.  If  the  ground  is  not 
sufficiently  porous  to  allow  of  surplus  rain 
passing  away  quickly  it  ought  to  be  drained. 
In  preparing  for  planting  dig  a  hole  out  1 
yard  square  and  2  feet  deep  at  the  base  of 
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Fig.  1. — Branch  of  Peach  tree  :    a,  To  be 
cut  out.      6  6,  To  tie  in. 


the  wall.  Then  break  up  the  bottom  with 
a  fork.  On  this  place  the  roughest  of  the 
chopped  turf  1  foot  deep,  treading  it  down 
firmly,  and  next  a  layer  of  the  best  soil 
6  inches  deep,  also  made  firm.  Before  the 
tree  is  planted  let  the  points  of  all  the  roots 
be  shortened,  the  strongest  of  them  from 
5  to  6  inches,  and  the  smaller  ones  2  to 
3  inches  only.  Spread  the  roots  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  evenly  and  regularly, 
then  place  the  soil  on  them,  layer  by  layer, 
until  all  roots  have  been  covered.  Tread 
the  soil  firmly  and  give  a  good  watering, 
mulching  the  surface  of  the  soil  afterwards 
with  rotten  manure  3  inches  deep. 

Pruning. — The  first  winter  after  planting 
there  will  be  no  pruning  to  do,  or  afterwards 
either  if  spring  disbudding  and  summer 
pruning  have  been  properly  seen  to.  The 
branches  of  the  young  tree  should  be  nailed 
to  the  wall  or  tied  to  a  wire  trellis  fastened 
to  the  wall.  The  buds  will  break  into 
growth  about  the  end  of  March,  the  flowers 


coming  first.  Whilst  the  trees  are  in  flower, 
once  a  day  draw  a  soft  brush  over  the  flowers 
when  they  are  dry  and  the  sun  is  shining. 
This  helps  to  disperse  the  pollen,  and  to 
bring  it  in  contact  with  the  stigma  of  the 
flower,  thus  ensuring  a  "  set  "  of  fruit. 

Disbudding. — To  understand  this  process 
clearly  is  to  be  possessed  of  the  key  to  the 
whole  matter  of  pruning  the  Peach.  It  is 
the  shoots  of  the  previous  year's  growth  that 
produce  the  flowers  and  fruit,  consequently 
this  year's  shoots  will  bear  next  year's 
fruit.  They  come,  however,  in  such  num- 
bers that  it  is  found  necessary  to  remove 
many  of  them — in  other  words,  to  disbud. 


Fig.  2. — Young  Peach  tree  :    Prune  at  c. 
Triple  bud  shown  at  d. 


Fig.  3. — Part  of  Peach  tree :  Showing 
pruning  of  old  shoots  at  e  to  make 
room  for  young  growths. 
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Taking  an  average  it  will  be  found  that  each 
of  last  year's  shoots  bears  at  least  a  dozen 
small  growths  in  spring.  These  have  to  be 
reduced  to  three  on  each  shoot,  one  at  the 
base  and  one  in  the  middle  (both  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  shoot)  and  one  at  the  apex. 
They  will  be  ample  to  furnish  the  tree  and  to 
provide  the  fruiting  wood  of  next  year. 
Disbudding  should  take  place  on  three 
occasions,  ten  days  intervening  between 


to  make  provision  for  protecting  the  blossom. 
The  simplest  and  most  economical  way  of 
doing  this  is  to  suspend  over  the  tree  at  night 
when  frost  is  anticipated  a  herring  net  of 
double  or  treble  thickness.  It  should  be 
taken  off  in  the  day  time  when  the  weather 
is  fine,  but  in  very  cold,  dull  weather  it  will 
do  no  harm  if  left  on  for  two  or  three  days. 

Thinning  the  Fruits. — It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  far  more  fruits  set  than  the  tree 


Peach  Royal  George 


each.     It  is  often   found   that  two    young 
shoots  are  sufficient  to  leave  on  each  stem. 

The  two  or  three  shoots  left  on  each 
stem  after  disbudding  will  produce  lateral 
or  side  shoots  during  the  summer.  These 
should  be  cut  off  close  as  they  appear, 
or  the  tree  will  become  overcrowded.  In 
early  autumn  the  shoots  that  have  fruited 
are  cut  out  and  the  fresh  ones  tied  in. 
Sometimes  it  is  found  that  there  are  more 
branches  than  can  be  nailed  to  the  wall 
conveniently.  In  that  case  the  weakest 
should  be  cut  out.  The  others  must  not  be 
shortened.  As  the  Peach  blossoms  at  the  end 
of  March  and  early  in  April,  it  is  necessary 


can  mature  properly.  As  soon  as  they  are 
as  large  as  Peas  reduce  the  number  011  each 
shoot  to  three  by  rubbing  off  the  smallest 
and  weakest.  By  the  time  the  fruits  have 
attained  the  size  of  a  Cob  Nut  they  go 
through  the  process  of  stoning.  As  soon  as 
the  stones  are  properly  formed,  at  the  end 
of  about  three  weeks,  then  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  how  many  fruits  shall  be  allowed 
to  remain.  The  number  allowed  will  depend 
a  little  on  the  health  and  strength  of  the 
tree,  but,  speaking  generally,  one  fruit  to 
the  square  foot  of  space  is  the  proper  number. 
In  late  summer  when  the  fruit  begins  to 
colour  it  should  be  exposed  to  full  light  and 


A  delicious  Pear,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey. 
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sunshine.  This  is  done  by  pushing  a  small 
stick  or  label  underneath  the  shoot,  which 
has  the  effect  of  partially  lifting  the  fruit 
from  amongst  the  leaves. 

Gathering  the  fruit  is  an  operation  re- 
quiring the  utmost  care  and  judgment.  If 
not  gathered  in  time  the  fruit  will  fall,  and 
be  damaged ;  if  gathered  too  soon  it  will 
lack  perfect  flavour  and  finish.  To  ascertain 
when  it  is  ready,  place  the  fingers  gently 
under  the  fruit  close  to  the  stem  and  press  the 
surface,  and  if  it  gives  way  just  a  little  then 
it  may  be  gathered.  Place  in  a  basket  lined 
with  wood  wool  with  tissue  paper  over  it. 
When  the  fruit  has  to  be  sent  some  distance 
by  rail  then  it  must  be  gathered  before  it  is 
quite  so  ripe. 

Trees  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  are  not  greatly 
benefited  by  rainfall,  and  generous  waterings 
with  weak  liquid  manure  should  be  given  if 
possible  once  a  fortnight  during  summer.  Do 
not  water  whilst  the  fruit  is  ripening. 

Black  Fly  attacks  the  Peach  so  early  and 
often  so  persistently  that  very  serious  damage 
is  inflicted  before  the  cause  is  discovered. 
Watch  for  the  first  appearance  of  this 
pest  among  the  young  shoots,  and  at  once 
apply  tobacco  dust,  and  its  progress  will  be 
stopped.  Should  mildew  appear  sprinkle 
the  leaves  with  flowers  of  sulphur. 

VARIETIES. — Amsden  June,  one  of  the 
earliest,  ripe  in  July  ;  Hale's  Early,  flesh 
pale  yellow,  delicious  flavour,  grows  and 
crops  well,  ripe  end  of  July  ;  Waterloo,  one 
of  the  best  of  the  early  section,  ripe  in  mid- 
July  ;  Duke  of  York,  very  handsome  and 
bears  well,  of  good  flavour,  ripe  mid-July  ; 
Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  an  old  variety  and 
one  of  the  best  flavoured,  ripe  August  ; 
Goshawk,  a  handsome,  hardy  variety,  prolific 
and  of  excellent  flavour,  ripe  mid-July ; 
Lady  Palmerston,  la.te,  large,  handsome 
variety,  prolific,  flavour  second  rate,  ripe 
in  August ;  Late  Devonian,  splendid  late 
summer  variety,  ripe  in  August ;  Peregrine, 
comparatively  new  variety,  excellent  in 
every  respect,  ripe  in  mid-July  ;  Princess  of 
Wales,  very  large  handsome  variety,  ripe  in 
August ;  Royal  George,  an  old  and  good 
variety,  ripe  in  August  ;  Sea  Eagle,  one  of 
the  best  of  the  late  ones,  ripe  in  early  Sep- 
tember ;  Violette  Hative,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  still  amongst  the  best,  ripe  in  July. 


The  fruit  of  the  Nectarine  differs  in 
appearance  from  that  of  the  Peach  in  so 
far  that  its  surface  is  smooth,  lacking  that 
delicate  down  with  which  the  surface  of 
the  Peach  is  covered.  Its  flavour  is  also 
slightly  richer  and  sweeter.  The  fruit  is  not 
quite  so  juicy  or  refreshing  as  the  Peach. 
The  growth  of  the  tree  is  similar  to  the 
Peach  and  the  cultural  directions  apply  to 
both  equally. 

VARIETIES. — Cardinal,  the  earliest  of  all, 
and  good  in  every  respect  ;  Elruge,  an  old 
and  excellent  sort,  dark  red.  flavour  ex- 
cellent, ripe  late  July  ;  Lord  Xapier,  a 
good  variety,  large,  handsome  in  appearance, 
sweet,  juicy  and  refreshing,  ripe  in  early 
July  ;  Pine  Apple  is  not  so  large  as  many 
of  the  Xectarines,  but  is  one  of  the  best 
cropping  sorts,  it  is  of  handsome  colour, 
with  yellow  flesh,  and  when  ripe  the  richest 
and  sweetest  of  all.  ripe  in  August  ;  Pit- 
maston  Orange,  large  and  handsome,  flavour 
specially  rich  and  sugary,  free  bearer,  ripe  in 
August  ;  Spenser,  a  good  all-round  Nec- 
tarine, early  and  a  good  bearer,  ripe  in 
August. 

Pear. — The  Pear  forms  a  bigger  tree  and 
lives  to  a  greater  age  than  the  Apple.  Evi- 
dence of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  huge  trees 
in  the  orchards  of  Worcester  and  Hereford- 
shire and  other  counties.  When  grown  under 
favourable  conditions  it  is  said  to  live  and 
bear  fruit  for  400  vears. 

If  it  is  desired  to  raise  Pears  from  seeds  or 
pips  sow  the  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe  in  shallow 
boxes  or  pans  of  sandy  soil,  covering  them 
half  an  inch  deep.  Place  in  a  cool  frame 
with  panes  of  glass  over  the  boxes  and  keep 
the  soil  moderately  moist.  Supposing  the 
seeds  are  sown,  say,  in  October,  or  between 
then  and  Christmas,  the  young  plants  will 
come  up  during  spring,  and  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  have  fallen  in  winter  let  them  be  trans- 
planted on  a  border  out  of  doors  at  18 
inches  apart.  They  may  remain  here  for 
two  years,  and  are  then  ready  for  planting 
in  their  permanent  quarters.  The  treat- 
ment afterwards  as  to  pruning,  etc.,  should 
be  the  same  as  for  young  grafted  trees  of  the 
same  age.  They  may  take  years  to  bear 
fruit  unless  they  are  budded  or  grafted  on 
another  stock. 

Budding  and  grafting  are  practically  the 
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only  methods  of  increase  now  adopted. 
Grafting  is  carried  out  at  the  end  of  March 
and  early  in  April,  and  budding  from  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August. 

Pyramid  and  Horizontal  Espaliers. — Left 
to  itself,  the  Pear  tree  naturally  assumes 
pyramid  shape,  therefore  it  may  be  termed 
the  best  method  of  training  for  the  garden. 

The  Pear  tree  being  of  free  growth  is  well 
adapted  to  the  method  of  training  known  as 
horizontal  espalier.  The  distance  between 
the  horizontal  branches  should  be  about 
12  inches.  The  successive  tiers  of  branches 
are  obtained  by  pruning  the  leading  upright 
shoot  of  the  previous  year's  growth  to  within 
12  or  15  inches  of  its  base  in  winter.  Re- 
move all  the  buds  on  the  lowest  10  inches 
of  the  upright  shoot,  leaving  three  buds  at 
the  top  of  the  shoot,  after  growth  has  started. 
These  three  buds  will  form  the  leading  shoot 
and  the  two  side  branches  during  the  coming 
summer,  one  on  either  side.  The  same 
process  is  followed  each  year  until  there  are 
sufficient  branches  to  fill  the  allotted  space. 
This  form  of  training  is  best  adapted  for 
trees  on  walls  and  espaliers. 

Fan  Trained.  —  This  is  the  commonest 
method  of  training  the  Pear  when  grown 
against  a  wall  or  trellis,  and  probably  on 
the  whole  is  the  most  satisfactory.  A  fan- 
trained  tree  consists  of  main  branches 
springing  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stem 
of  the  tree  and  radiating  obliquely  at  various 
degrees  from  the  middle  of  the  tree.  They 
ought  to  be  about  18  inches  apart.  Out  of 
these  main  branches  side  branches  grow  and 
fill  the  space. 

Cordon. — The  Pear  succeeds  admirably 
when  grown  as  a  cordon,  better  even  than 
the  Apple.  The  tree  may  have  one,  two  or 
three  stems,  and  is  known  respectively  as  a 
single,  double  and  treble  cordon. 

Pruning. — Much  of  what  has  been  written 
in  reference  to  pruning  Apples  is  equally 
applicable  to  Pears,  but  in  the  open  the 
latter  are  usually  grown  in  pyramid  form. 
The  pruning  of  pyramid  Pears  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  The  Pear  is  also  most  useful  as  a 
horizontal  espalier,  the  pruning  of  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  It  is  necessary  to  shorten 
the  central  or  leading  growth  each  season 
at  the  requisite  distance  from  the  top  pair 
of  branches,  to  secure  another  pair.  A  good 


Fig.  1. — Old  Horizontal  Espalier  of  Pear 
showing  young  growths  developed  by 
cutting  back  older  branches  at  j. 


Fig.  2. — Pyramid  Pear  Tree:    Prune  at  e. 
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Fig.  3. — Horizontal    Espalier  of  Pear  : 
Prune  at  /. 


Cordon   Pear    Trees. 


distance  to  allow  between  the  main  branches 
is  about  12  inches,  a  fact  which  must  be 
borne  in  mind  when  the  central  growth  is 
shortened. 

Those  who  have  old  horizontal  Pears  will 
find  that  as  a  rule  the  finest  fruit  is  borne 
towards  the  extremities  of  the  branches 
where  the  growth  is  naturally  younger. 
This  may  be  so  pronounced  in  some  cases 
that  nearly  all  the  fruit  is  small  and  mis- 
shapen. Here  some  good  may  be  done  by 
gradually  cutting  away  old  branches  and 
replacing  them  by  young  ones  (see  Fig.  1). 
In  pruning  young  pyramidal  Pears,  the 
shape  in  view  should  always  be  kept  in  mind, 
and  the  growth  in  the  centre  allowed  to  take 
the  lead  of  its  fellows  by  6  inches  or  so  each 
year.  Some  varieties  grow  so  naturally  to 
this  form  that  their  pruning  is  a  simple 
matter  ;  others,  however,  offer  some  difficulty. 
Generally  speaking  Pear  trees  withstand 
hard  pruning  better  than  Apples  and  bear 
freely  from  spurs,  those  small  sturdy  side 
shoots  that  form  as  a  result  of  summer  and 
winter  pruning. 

VARIETIES. — Most  of  the  varieties  of  Pears 
commonly  grown  in  gardens  are  those  that 
have  been  known  for  many  years ;  few 
modern  sorts  excel  the  older  ones.  The 
following  form  an  excellent  selection  of 
reliable  "  croppers  "  :  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  a 
fairly  large,  greenish-yellow  fruit,  juicy  and 
sweet,  September  ;  Beurre  Diel,  a  popular 
variety,  large,  yellow,  marked  with  brown, 
October-November  ;  Beurre  Hardy,  a  brown- 
ish Pear,  very  juicy  and  sweet,  a  fruit  for 
every  garden,  October  ;  Beurre  Superfin,  a 
distinct  and  attractive  Pear,  russet  and 
yellow,  delicious,  October-November ;  Charles 
Ernest,  a  heavy  Pear  of  light  greenish- 
yellow  colour,  excellent  flavour,  November  ; 
Clapp's  Favourite,  a  favourite  early  Pear, 
yellow  with  reddish  marks,  fair  flavour, 
August  -  September  ;  Conference,  a  long, 
somewhat  thin,  green  Pear,  of  good  flavour 
and  a  remarkable  cropper,  October-Novem- 
ber ;  Dr.  Jules  Guyot,  above  the  average 
size,  greenish-yellow,  sweet  and  juicy,  Sep- 
tember ;  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  large,  yellow, 
with  reddish  marks,  probably  the  finest 
flavoured  of  all  Pears,  but  not  very  reliable, 
except  in  warm  gardens,  October-November  ; 
Durondeau,  a  distinct,  long  -  stalked  red- 
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brown  Pear,  juicy  and  sweet,  October- 
November  ;  Emile  d'Heyst,  pale  yellow, 
excellent  flavour,  reliable,  October-Novem- 
ber ;  Fondante  d'Automne,  yellow,  first-rate 
flavour,  juicy,  October ;  Glou  Morgeau,  a 
good  late  Pear,  greenish-yellow,  juicy  and 


sweet  when  well-ripened,  best  on  a  wall, 
December-January  ;  Jargonelle,  an  excellent 
early  Pear,  moderate  size,  greenish,  pleasant 
flavour,  will  not  keep,  August ;  Louise  Bonne 
de  Jersey,  a  delicious  Pear,  not  very  large, 
greenish-yellow  with  red  tinge,  good  flavour, 


1 
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October  ;  Marie  Louise,  a  popular  variety, 
yellow,  distinct  flavour,  juicy,  not  so  reliable 
as  the  previous  one  ;  Thompson's,  a  rather 
small  Pear,  light  yellow,  considered  to  be 
second  only  to  Doyenne  du  Cornice  in  flavour, 
November  ;  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  probably 
no  Pear  is  so  widely  grown  as  this,  it  is  of 
good  size,  yellow  and  pleasantly  flavoured, 
September. 

In  the  following  list  the  Pears  above-men- 
tioned are  given  in  their  order  of  ripening  : — 


Variety. 

Season. 

JARGONELLE      .... 

Aug. 

OLAPP'S  FAVOURITE  . 

Aug.—  Sept. 

WILLIAMS'  BON  CHRETIEN 

Sept. 

BEURRE  D'AMANLIS  . 

n 

DR.  JULES  GUYOT    . 

BEURRE  HARDY 

Oct. 

FOND  ANTE  D'AUTOMNE 

n 

LOUISE  BONNE  IDE  JERSEY 

t 

BEURRE  DIEL  .... 

Oct.—  Nov. 

BEURR-E  SUPERFIN     . 

» 

CHARLES  ERNEST 

» 

CONFERENCE     .... 

»> 

DURONDEAU        .... 

» 

MARIE  LOUISE  .... 

THOMPSON'S      .... 

.. 

DOYENNE  DU  COMICE 

Nov. 

GLOU  MORCEAU 

Dec.—  Jan. 

Plum. — As  a  culinary  or  kitchen  fruit  the 
Plum  is  second  only  to  the  Apple  and  Pear 
in  value,  and  as  a  dessert  fruit  it  is  of  first 
importance  in  its  season.  We  all  differ  in 
our  likes  and  appreciation  of  choice  fruits  ; 
but  is  there  anything  more  delicious  than  the 
old  Green  Gage  or  Coe's  Golden  Drop  when 
fully  ripe  ?  Many  Plums  are  very  beautiful 
fruits  and  show  a  wide  range  of  colouring, 
from  golden  yellow  to  the  deepest  purple, 
with  innumerable  intermediate  shades. 

When  grown  in  the  open  quarter  of  the 
garden  the  pyramid  is  the  best  form  of  tree, 
for,  like  the  Pear,  the  Plum  naturally  assumes 
this  form  of  growth.  If  planted  in  a  plot 
by  themselves  they  should  be  put  9  feet 
apart,  that  is  to  say,  9  feet  between  tree 
and  tree  in  the  row,  and  the  same  distance 
between  the  rows.  A  convenient  position 
to  have  Plums  is  by  the  side  of  walks  at  a 
distance  from  it  of  10  feet.  The  Plum  does 
not  seem  to  respond  well  to  the  espalier  and 
cordon  forms  of  training. 


It  is  propagated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Pear,  by  budding.  The  subsequent  success 
of  fruit  trees  depends  verv  much  on  the  way 
they  are  manipulated  and  trained  when 
young.  As  a  rule,  when  amateurs  undertake 
this  work,  they  generally  make  a  failure  of  it, 
and,  therefore,  we  advise  our  readers  to  buy 
young  trees  from  responsible  fruit  tree  nur- 
serymen. The  pruning  of  the  Plum  is  carried 
out  on  similar  lines  to  those  described  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Apple. 

Plums  on  Walls. — No  fruit  responds  so 
well  to  the  warmth  of  a  wall  and  the  superior 
cultivation  generally  given  to  trees  in  such  a 
position  as  the  Plum.  Especially  do  the 
Gage  Plums  need  a  wall.  They  thrive  on 
an  aspect  of  south-east,  south,  south-west 
or  west. 

VARIETIES — The  following  are  among  the 
best  dessert  and  cooking  varieties  of  the 
Plum.  Dessert :  Abricot  de  Braunau, 
yellow,  good  flavour,  crops  freely  and 
regularly,  ought  to  be  more  widely  known ; 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  probably  the  most 
delicious  of  all  Plums,  best  on  a  west 
wall,  should  be  allowed  to  hang  until  late 
in  September,  yellow,  dotted  with  red ; 
Comte  d'Althan,  reddish-purple,  mid-Sep- 
tember ;  Denniston's  Superb  Gage,  greenish, 
August ;  Early  Transparent  Gage,  yellow, 
spotted  with  red,  August ;  Golden  Trans- 
parent Gage,  yellow,  late  September ;  Green 
Gage,  green,  late  August ;  Jefferson,  yellow, 
marked  with  red,  early  September  ;  Kirke's, 
purplish-blue,  early  September ;  Oullin's 
Golden  Gage,  light  yellow,  August ;  Reine 
Claude  de  Bavay,  greenish-yellow,  Septem- 
ber ;  Stint,  yellow  and  red,  August.  Culin- 
ary :  Archduke,  purple,  September ;  Czar, 
purple  -  black,  August ;  Monarch,  purple,  late 
September  ;  Pond's  Seedling,  reddish,  Sep- 
tember ;  President,  purple,  late  September 
and  early  October  ;  Victoria,  reddish,  Sep- 
tember. 

Quince. — Besides  being  useful  as  a  stock 
upon  which  to  graft  or  bud  Pear  trees,  the 
Quince  forms  a  quaint  and  characteristic 
small  tree  for  the  lawn  or  shrubbery.  It  is 
especially  attractive  in  autumn,  when  the 
large  golden  Pear-like  fruits  are  ripe.  These 
are  appreciated  when  made  into  jelly,  and 
are  also  often  used  in  cookery  to  give  flavour 
to  Apple  tarts.  The  Quince  may  be  grown 
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in  ordinary  garden  soil,  but  (unlike  other 
fruit  trees)  thrives  best  where  the  ground 
is  moist.  If  during  the  early  life  of  the 
Quince  pruning  is  directed  to  the  formation 
of  a  shapely  tree  by  encouraging  the  growth 
of  the  requisite  branches,  thinning  only  is 
needed  in  later  years,  dead  shoots  and  those 
that  are  ill-placed  or  weakly  alone  being  cut 
out. 

There  are  three  chief  varieties  :  the  Com- 
mon or  Pear-shaped  variety  ;  the  Round,  or 
Apple  shape  (which  is  of  fine  flavour)  ;  and 
the  Portugal.  The  last  named  attains  to 
much  larger  dimensions,  and  the  fruit  is  also 
larger,  being  golden,  with  a  tinge  of  red  ;  but 
the  tree  does  not  fruit  so  freely  as  the  two 
first  mentioned. 

Raspberry. — This  fruit  ought  to  be  grown 
in  every  garden,  for  it  is  very  easy  of  cul- 
tivation and  valuable  for  making  into  jam 
or  for  dessert,  and  for  use  with  other  fruit 
in  tarts.  From  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  where  conditions  are  favourable,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  remunerative  fruits  of  the 
garden,  for  it  scarcely  ever  fails  to  produce 
a  crop  if  given  ordinarily  careful  treatment. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  seeds,  layering, 
or  by  suckers.  The  Raspberry  is  so  prodigal 
in  the  production  of  suckers  (growths  from  the 
ground)  that  it  is  not  worth  while  consider- 
ing any  other  method  of  increase  than  by 
these.  Suckers,  each  with  roots,  should  be 
taken  up  in  autumn  and  planted  in  rows 
on  a  reserve  border  for  a  year  before  being 
put  in  their  permanent  quarters.  The  rows 
should  be  18  inches  apart,  and  the  plants 
the  same  distance  apart  in  the  row. 

If  heavy  crops  of  best  quality  fruit  are 
to  be  obtained  throughout  a  long  period,  the 
plants  must  have  deeply  cultivated  and  well- 
manured  land,  for  Raspberries,  if  rightly 
looked  after,  will  remain  in  profitable  bear- 
ing for  a  lifetime.  The  Raspberry  will 
thrive  on  land  exposed  to  the  north,  where 
little  or  no  sunshine  ever  sheds  its  rays.  It 
also  succeeds  in  the  open  field,  provided 
the  soil  is  of  fair  depth  ;  but  it  does  not 
flourish  on  poor  and  shallow  land. 

Planting  should  be  done  as  early  in  the 
autumn  as  possible  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen,  the  plants  being  placed  in  rows  2  feet 
apart  and  the  rows  4  feet  asunder.  They 
may  be  trained  to  a  wire  trellis  5  feet  high, 


or  to  stakes  :  the  trellis  gives  best  results. 
An  alternative  method  is  to  form  a  clump  of 
two  or  three  plants,  the  clumps  being 
arranged  4  or  5  feet  apart.  The  Raspberry 
is  &  surface-rooting  plant,  and  the  finest 
fruits  are  obtained  by  feeding  the  surface 
roots  with  top  dressings  of  well-rotted 
manure  during  summer.  Weeds,  of  course, 


Raspberries  grown  in  clumps :  stems  cut 
back  to  varying  heights  so  that  fruit 
is  produced  from  base  to  top. 


Raspberries  trained  to  wires:  old  stems  cut 
out,  young  ones  tied  in. 


JUUULL 


Two  methods  of  pruning  newly-planted 
Raspberries,  severely  and  moderately  ; 
the  former  is  usually  adopted. 


must  be  kept  under.  In  winter,  after  prun- 
ing is  completed,  fork  over  the  ground  to 
clear  off  weeds,  then  apply  a  dressing  of 
decayed  farmyard  manure,  3  inches  deep,  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil  round  about  each 
plant  or  group. 

Pruning  consists  of  cutting  away  to  the 
ground  level  the  old  branches  that  have 
borne  fruit  during  the  past  summer ;  it 
should  be  done  immediately  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  in  order  to  give  the  new  canes  of 
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the  current  year's  growth  every  chance  to 
develop  and  ripen  properly,  for  they  will 
produce  fruit  the  following  year.  Let  the 
young  canes  be  tied  loosely  to  the  trellis  or 
stakes,  cutting  off  the  tips  of  the  longest  of 
them.  Sometimes  more  shoots  develop  from 
each  root  (or  "  stool,"  as  it  is  called)  than  are 
wanted  ;  five  or  six  are  quite  enough,  and 
if  there  are  more,  let  the  weaker  ones  be  cut 
out.  If  the  suckers  which  appear  during 
summer  are  not  wanted  for  increasing  the 
plantation,  let  them  be  forked  up  as  soon 
as  they  appear  above  ground,  as  they  rob 
the  soil  unnecessarily. 

Varieties  are  numerous,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  a  selection  of  the  best :  Superlative 
is  probably  still  the  best  red  Raspberry  ; 
Devon  (red)  is  good  and  productive ; 
Norwich  Wonder  (red)  is  particularly  valu- 
able, as  it  ripens  earlier  than  other  sorts. 
Guinea  Gold  is  an  excellent  yellow  variety, 
much  liked  for  dessert. 

Autumn-fruiting  Raspberries. — There  has 
been  a  remarkable  improvement  in  these 
varieties  during  the  last  few  years.  Those 
who  like  the  Raspberry,  either  for  cooking  or 
for  dessert,  should  not  fail  to  plant  a  few 
autumn-fruiting  sorts  in  their  garden.  They 
need  the  same  treatment  as  already  described 
for  the  ordinary  varieties,  with  the  import- 
ant exception  of  pruning,  which  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. The  fruit  of  the  autumn  Raspberries 
is  borne  on  the  stems  of  the  current  year's 
growth,  and  pruning  consists  of  cutting  these 
shoots  almost  to  the  ground  in  winter  or 
early  spring.  Surplus  sucker  growths  should 
be  pulled  up  as  they  appear,  unless  it  is 
wished  to  increase  the  stock ;  not  more 
than  five  or  six  stems  or  shoots  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  on  each  root. 

Among  varieties,  Hailsham  is  one  of  the 
best,  the  fruit  being  of  large  size,  dark  red 
colour,  and  of  good  flavour ;  Alexandra 
(red)  bears  a  heavy  crop  of  richly  flavoured 
fruits ;  November  Abundance  is  a  late  and 
prolific  red  sort ;  October  Yellow  is  a 
handsome  deep  yellow  variety,  sweet  and 
pleasantly  flavoured. 

Strawberry. — The  Strawberry  has  al- 
ways been  a  great  favourite  with  amateurs, 
for  it  is  a  luscious  fruit,  easy  to  grow,  and 
practically  the  first  to  ripen  out  of  doors. 

An  increased  stock  may  be  obtained  either 


by  seed  or  by  runners.  The  former  method 
is  rarely  resorted  to,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  new  varieties.  Those  wishing  to 
attempt  this  may  be  interested  in  learning 
of  the  method  to  adopt,  which  is  as  follows : 
Sow  the  seed  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  ripe  in 
shallow,  well-drained  boxes  or  pans  of  light 
sandy  soil.  Cover  the  seeds  with  not  more 
than  J  inch  of  soil.  The  boxes  are  placed 
in  a  cold  frame  or  greenhouse  during  winter, 
and  in  spring  the  seedlings  will  vegetate. 
As  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle, 
say  towards  the  end  of  April,  plant  them  in 
rows  out  of  doors.  At  the  end  of  August 
they  may  be  planted  permanently  in  clumps 
of  three,  each  clump  15  inches  apart.  The 
plants  will  yield  fruit  the  following  June. 
The  fruit  may  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
and  it  remains  for  the  grower  to  select  the 
best  varieties  and  then  to  increase  them  by 
runners. 

Layering. — Nature  has  made  wonderful 
provision  for  the  increase  of  the  Strawberry 
in  the  numerous  small  plants  that  are  pro- 
duced on  the  stalk-like  growths  and  called 
runners.  Sometimes  there  are  as  many  as 
from  eight  to  twelve  on  each  plant,  though 
not  more  than  three  or  four  should  be  layered. 
To  ensure  good  crops  the  following  year,  it 
is  necessary  to  layer  the  earliest  and  finest 
runners,  and  these  are  found  on  the  stafk 
nearest  the  parent  root.  The  best  method  of 
layering  is  to  fill  3-inch  pots  with  loamy  soil, 
sinking  the  pots  in  the  ground  round  the 
old  plants  and  within  reach  of  the  runners. 
Place  one  runner  or  small  plant  on  the  top 
of  the  soil  in  each  pot,  and  secure  it  by 
means  of  a  wire  or  wooden  peg.  Keep  the 
soil  moist,  and  when,  in  four  or  five  weeks,  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots,  detach  the  layers  from 
the  parent  plants  by  severing  the  stalk,  and 
place  the  pots  in  a  sunny  place  on  a  gravel 
or  ash  base,  and  be  careful  to  keep  the  soil 
moist.  If  plants  show  signs  of  an  attack 
of  mildew,  dip  them  in  water  arid  sprinkle 
heavily  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  Keep  them 
away  from  healthy  plants  for  a  week  or 
two,  and,  if  necessary,  apply  the  sulphur  a 
second  time. 

Planting  a  Strawberry  Bed. — The  plants 
will  be  ready  for  planting  in  their  permanent 
quarters  the  second  or  third  week  in  August. 
By  planti  them  thus  early  they  become 
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established  and  secure  a  good  root-hold 
before  winter,  and  will  give  a  crop  of  fine 
fruits  the  next  year.  They  should  be  planted 
15  inches  apart  in  the  row,  the  rows  being 
18  inches  asunder.  Some  growers  plant 
them  1  foot  apart  in  the  row,  the  rows  being 
2  feet  apart ;  after  the 
first  crop  is  gathered,  r 
every  other  plant  is 
pulled  up,  thus  leaving 
all  at  2  feet  apart.  The 
method  of  layering  the 
runners  directly  in  the 
ground  does  not  provide 
such  good  plants,  conse- 
quently the  first  year  ; 
after  planting  little  fruit 
is  obtained. 

By  the  middle  of 
August  some  ground  will 
have  been  cleared  of 
early  Potatoes  ;  this  will 
answer  admirably  for  the 
Strawberries.  Dig  the 
soil  18  to  20  inches  deep, 
and  in  the  lower  part 
mix  well-rotted  manure. 
Tread  the  soil  firmly 
round  the  plants,  and 
give  a  soaking  of  water. 
Keep  the  ground  free 
from  weeds  by  hoeing,  cut 
off  runners  as  they  grow, 
and  if  the  weather  is  dry 
give  copious  waterings. 
Place  a  layer  of  manure, 
about  2  inches  deep,  on 
the  soil  round  the  young 
plants  at  the  end  of 
October;  the  winter  rains  *~  - 
will  wash  its  valuable  pro- 
perties to  the  roots. 

At  the  end  of  March  fork  the  manure 
lightly  into  the  soil.  No  further  attention 
is  necessary  until  just  before  the  flower 
trusses  appear  amongst  the  leaves  ;  it  is 
then  time  to  spread  some  short  straw  in 
the  rows,  covering  the  ground.  In  the  first 
place,  the  straw  should  be  laid  down  loosely, 
so  that  it  can  be  spread  over  the  plants  at 
night  when  they  are  in  flower  if  frost  is  ap- 
prehended. When  danger  from  frost  is  past 
the  straw  should  be  bedded  down  firmly, 


ready  for  the  fruits  to  rest  on  when  ripe,  by 
which  means  they  will  be  kept  clean  and 
free  from  grit. 

The  fruit  ought  to  be  gathered  at  least 
every  other  day,  to  prevent  over-ripeness  and 
waste  from  decay.  Slugs  are  troublesome  at 
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Strawberry  Dr.  Hogg. 

this  time,  and  should  be  searched  for  at 
night,  and  when  found  put  in  a  can  of  salt. 
After  the  crop  is  gathered  the  ground  is 
usually  over -run  with  weeds  and  runners. 
Destroy  the  weeds  with  a  hoe,  or,  if  deeply 
rooted,  with  a  spade.  Cut  off  with  a  knife 
the  runners  and  lowest  leaves — these  are 
the  oldest,  and  often  infested  with  mildew. 
Burn  weeds,  runners,  and  old  leaves.  This 
is  done  late  in  September  or  early  October. 
Afterwards  top-dress  the  soil  with  a  layer  of 
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decayed  manure,  about  3  inches  deep.  The 
plants  will  need  no  further  attention  until 
spring,  when  the  same  details  of  work  should 
be  carried  out  as  in  the  previous  year.  A 
new  plantation  ought  to  be  formed  at  least 
every  three  years,  but  the  best  plan  is  to 
plant  a  few  rows  every  year  and  destroy  the 
same  number  of  old  ones,  thus  there  will  be 
fresh  plants  coming  into  bearing  every  year. 
VARIETIES. — For  all-round  excellence  there 
is  nothing  to  beat  Royal  Sovereign  ;  we 
have  nothing  better.  The  best -flavoured 
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Strawberries  growing  in  a  barrel. 


Strawberry  is  British  Queen  ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, it  fails  to  bear  satisfactory  crops 
in  many  gardens  ;  it  succeeds  best  on  a 
heavy  soil,  and  when  fresh  plantations  are 
made  annually,  late  in  August.  Countess 
is  a  handsome  Strawberry  of  good  flavour, 
and  the  fruits  are  of  rather  large  size.  Dr. 
Hogg  is  somewhat  similar  to  British  Queen 
in  flavour,  and  a  better  and  more  consistent 
cropper.  Fill  basket  is  a  large  fruit,  and 
bears  good  crops,  while  the  flavour  is  fairly 
good.  President  is  an  old  variety  of  rich 
flavour,  and  very  productive.  The  Bed- 
ford is  a  heavy  cropper,  and  of  good  flavour. 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  a  popular  market 
variety,  the  flavour  is  good,  while  the  flesh 
is  solid  and  the  fruits  travel  well.  A  great 


favourite  for  preserving  is  Vicomtesse  Heri- 
cart  de  Thury,  a  small  but  richly  flavoured 
fruit.  Waterloo  is  a  late  Strawberry,  large 
and  of  dark  red  colour  ;  it  is  of  distinct 
flavour,  and  does  best  on  a  border  facing 
north.  Givon's  Late  Prolific  is  a  free-bear- 
ing variety  of  good  flavour,  probably  the 
best  late  Strawberry.  Louis  Gauthier  is  a 
large  pale  pink  variety  of  distinct  flavour 
that  bears  a  heavy  crop. 

Alpine  Strawberries. — Alpine  Strawberries 
are  very  useful  for  late  summer  and 
autumn  fruiting,  but  are  not  grown 
so  largely  as  they  should  be  in 
amateurs'  gardens.  The  best  results 
are  obtained  by  raising  plants  from 
seed  in  spring  ;  it  is  found  that  these 
grow  more  vigorous!}'  and  fruit  with 
greater  freedom  than  plants  propa- 
gated from  layers.  Seed  should  be 
sown  in  boxes  of  light  sandy  soil, 
and  placed  in  a  greenhouse  with  a 
temperature  of  60°.  When  the  seed- 
lings appear  keep  them  near  the  glass 
to  promote  sturdy  growth,  and  when 
they  are  large  enough  prick  them  off 
separately  in  boxes.  Grow  them  on 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  finally  remove 
the  boxes  to  a  cold  frame. 

About  the  end  of  July  the  plants 
will  be  large  enough  to  put  out  on  a 
well-prepared  border  with  an  eastern 
aspect,  so  that  they  only  receive  the 
sun  early  in  the  day.  Failing  that, 
a  partially  shaded  border  should  be 
chosen.  Put  out  the  plants  6  inches 
apart,  and  give  water  as  required.  They  will 
be  ready  to  plant  in  their  permanent  quar- 
ters in  October.  Choose  an  open  position, 
or  one  partially  shaded  will  answer.  Manure 
the  ground  well,  and  cultivate  it  deeply 
before  planting.  Put  the  plants  out  in  rows 
18  inches  apart,  and  leave  a  space  of  3  feet 
after  every  four  rows  to  allow  room  for 
picking  and  general  attention.  Plant  firmly, 
and  water  the  plants  in  well.  Beyond  run- 
ning a  Dutch  hoe  between  the  rows  occa- 
sionally no  other  treatment  will  be  neces- 
sary until  the  spring.  Then  all  weeds  must 
be  kept  down,  and  the  surface  soil  stirred 
with  the  hoe  regularly.  When  the  flower 
buds  commence  to  show,  pick  them  off 
until  July,  when  they  may  be  allowed  to 


Strawberry  run- 
ners pegged 
into  loosened 
soil  or  small 
squares  of  turf. 


Strawberries  layered  in  small  pols  partly  plunged  in  the  ground 


How  not  to  plant  the  Strawberry. 


How  the  runners  are  pegged  down 
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come  on  naturally.  Under  this  treatment 
the  fruit  will  commence  to  ripen  by  the 
middle  of  August,  and  it  will  continue  until 
the  end  of  October. 

The  runners  should  be  regularly  picked 
off  until  the  time  of  fruiting.  Water  must  be 
given  as  necessary  during  dry  weather,  and 
apart  from  protecting  the  fruit  from  the  birds 
with  netting,  no  other  treatment  is  neces- 


The  bottle  filled  with  fruit  and 
fastened  up. 


sary.  Alpine  Strawberries  produce  good  crops 
for  two  years,  but  after  that  the  fruit  is  not 
so  fine,  especially  on  poor  soils  ;  conse- 
quently it  is  advisable  to  raise  a  fresh  stock 
regularly  to  ensure  the  best  results. 

BEST  VARIETIES. — Varieties  are  not  very 
numerous,  the  following  being  the  best : 
Belle  de  Meaux,  with  richly  flavoured  fruit 
of  dark  colour  ;  Rouge  Ameliore,  a  vigorous 
grower  and  free  cropper,  with  long  bright 
red  fruits  ;  Button's  Large  Red,  a  prolific 
variety  ;  and  Janus,  with  fruit  of  delicious 
flavour.  Other  autumn-fruiting  varieties  are 


Saint  Joseph,  a  sweetly  flavoured  variety, 
which  is  particularly  robust  and  free  bear- 
ing ;  La  Constance  d'Automne,  bright  red 
fruit,  globular  in  shape,  the  flesh  white  and 
the  flavour  rich  ;  and  Saint  Antoine  de 
Padoue,  vigorous  in  growth  and  producing 
larger  fruit  than  the  other  varieties. 

Strawberries  in  Tubs. — Where  the  space 
is  somewhat  limited,  the  method  of  culti- 
vating Strawberries  in  tubs  is  well  worth 
attention.  Any  kind  of  tub  or  barrel  is 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  though  if  it  is  a 
fair  height  so  much  the  better.  Before  the 
barrel  is  ready  for  use  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  large  number  of  holes  bored  all  over  it  ; 
these  may  suitably  be  about  3  inches  in 
diameter,  and  should  be  separated  from  each 
other  by  about  double  this  distance.  It  is 
important  to  place  the  barrel  in  as  open  a 
situation  as  possible,  if  plants  are  to  be 
planted  on  all  sides.  If  the  tub  is  placed  in 
a  corner,  only  the  portions  which  will  get  a 
strong  light  should  be  planted.  In  a  per- 
fectly open  situation  the  barrel  may  be 
planted  in  all  parts.  On  the  side  with  a 
southern  aspect  the  fruit  will  ripen  early, 
on  that  with  a  northern  face  it  will  be  later. 

The  soil  for  the  barrel  should  be  com- 
posed of  fibrous  loam  and  some  well-rotted 
manure.  Before  putting  this  in,  at  least 
3  inches  of  drainage  material  should  be  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  Some  means 
must  be  devised  to  break  up  the  mass  of  soil 
in  the  barrel.  A  good  plan  is  to  put  a  4-inch 
drain  pipe  right  down  the  centre,  or  a  narrow 
strip  of  wire  netting  bent  round  in  a  coil  may 
be  used.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  stuff  the  opening  with  moss,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  soil  from  working  through.  As 
the  soil  is  placed  in  the  tub  it  should  be  well 
pressed  down. 

For  quick  fruiting  it  is  important  that  well- 
established  plants  should  be  placed  in  the 
tub.  With  the  hand  force  back  the  soil  in 
each  opening  ;  then,  before  putting  in  the 
plants,  loosen  the  surface  so  that  the  roots  will 
quickly  secure  a  hold.  In  making  the  change 
disturb  the  roots  of  the  plants  as  little  as 

P°ssible'  ©     ©     © 

How  to  Bottle  Fruits. — "  What  shall 
we  do  with  our  surplus  fruits  ?  "  is  a  ques- 
tion that  crops  up  almost  every  year,  since 
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it  is  rare  that  either  one  fruit  or  another 
does  not  give  more  than  an  average  yield. 
Undoubtedly,  the  best  thing  to  do  with  them 
(is  to  bottle  them,  and  so  preserve  them  for 
use  when  fruits  are  scarce.  As  the  following 


Showing  the  kind  of  bottle  used,  together  with  lid  and 
spring  clip. 


practical   notes   will    show,    the    process    of 
bottling  fruits  is  comparatively  easy.     The 
apparatus  is   simple   and  inexpensive,   con- 
sisting of  a  round  metal  vessel,  with  cover — 
the    steriliser — in    which    the    bottles    filled 
with  fruit  are  placed  ;    a  kettle  from  which 
steam   is  boiled   into    the  steriliser,  and   a 
paraffir^  lamp  for  boiling  the 
kettle.     The  bottles  found  of 
most    use    are    of    two    sizes, 
40  oz.  and  27  oz.    so    called, 
holding    approximately   2  !b. 
and  1J  Ib.  respectively.     The 
necks    are    grooved    to    hold 
rubber  rings,  and  the  lids  are 
of  metal. 

Supposing  we  are  dealing 
with  Green  Gooseberries,  the 
following  is  the  process : 
Having  carefully  washed  the 
fruits,  fill  the  bottle  to  about 
\  inch  from  the  top.  making 
the  most  of  your  space  as 
you  proceed  by  gently  dump- 
ing the  bottom  on  to  the 
wooden  bench,  and  by  press- 
ing the  individual  fruits  into 
spaces  with  finger  or  stick. 
Fill  the  bottle  with  clean 
water  until  the  top  fruit  is 
just  covered.  Then  fit  the 
rubber  ring  round  the  groove 
on  the  neck,  being  careful 
not  to  twist  it  in  so  doing, 


and  fit  the  lid  loosely  in  position.  Having 
prepared  the  bottles  necessary  for  one  boil- 
ing (a  convenient  size  of  steriliser  is  one 
to  hold  seven  40  oz.  or  nine  27  oz.  bottles), 
place  them  in  the  steriliser  so  that  they 
touch  neither  each  other  nor 
,,  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and 
close  the  lid ;  no  water  is 
poured  into  the  steriliser. 

Practical  Hints.  —  We  will 
suppose  that  the  kettle,  two- 
thirds  filled  with  water,  has 
been  started  on  the  oil  stove 
in  order  to  have  it  boiling 
by  the  time  we  are  ready 
with  filled  bottles.  Now  fit 
the  connecting  flexible  tube 
from  the  spout  to  the  hole 
in  the  side  of  the  steriliser, 
by  which  means  steam  is  introduced  round 
the  bottles  and  heating  begins.  This  pro- 
ceeds somewhat  slowly — about  1°  a  minute 
is  the  usual  rate— so  it  takes  about  ninety 
minutes  to  reach  a  temperature  of  155°,  as 
shown  by  a  thermometer  which  will  fit  into 
an  opening  in  the  steriliser. 


The  apparatus  necessary  for  bottling  fruitsc     In  the  steriliser 

(on   the    left)    the    bottles    of   fruit   are  placed   and   steam   is 

introduced  from  the  kettle-spout  by  the  tube. 
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At  this  juncture  lower  the  lamp  flame, 
disconnect  the  end  of  the  tube,  remove  the  lid 
of  the  steriliser,  and  spring-clip  the  lid  of 
each  bottle.  This  should  be  done  without 
removing  the  bottles  from  their  position,  by 
bending  back  the  spring  in  both  hands,  and 
fitting  it  over  the  top  of  the  lid,  being  care- 
ful that  both  sides  catch  under  the  ridge  of 
the  neck  of  the  bottle,  not  under  the  rim  of 
the  lid  itself,  and  that  it  presses  on  the  centre 
of  the  lid.  Close  the  steriliser  again,  con- 
nect the  pipe,  and  start  the  water  boiling 
once  more.  In  about  ten  minutes  155°  will 
be  reached  again,  and  in  eighty  minutes  from 
this  the  operation  will  be  completed,  during 
which  the  temperature  should  be  allowed  to 
reach  160°,  but  should  be  prevented  from 
rising  higher  by  regulating  the  stove  flame. 
Remove  the  bottles  at  once  to  a  cool 
window  sill  or  similar  position,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  clips  may  be  removed, 
when  it  will  be  found  that,  owing  to  the 
cooling  and  contraction  of  the  contents, 
and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the  interior 
pressure,  the  lid  is  kept  firmly  fixed  in 
position. 

Peaches,  Plums  and  Pears.  —  This  pro- 
cess applies,  in  general,  to  the  bottling  of  all 
fruits.  Plums,  having  more  body  for  the 
heat  to  penetrate,  should  be  allowed  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  longer.  Peeled  fruits 
(such  as  Peaches  and  Pears)  and  Raspberries 
may,  with  advantage,  be  subjected  to  a 
maximum  temperature  of  170°  for  a  shorter 
time,  say  an  hour.  In  fact,  the  only  reason 
for  keeping  Plums,  Gooseberries,  and  Cherries 
at  the  lower  temperature  is  to  keep  the 
skins  as  intact  as  possible  ;  otherwise  they 
are  none  the  worse  for  being  subjected  to  a 
higher  temperature. 

Peaches  and  Pears  must,  of  course,  be 
skinned  and  cut  into  halves  or  more.  They 


should  then  be  arranged  in  the  bottle  by 
means  of  a  fork. 

Raspberries  are  best  gathered  direct  in- 
to the  bottle  ;  from  time  to  time  in  so 
doing  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  should  be 
rammed  down  gently  on  to  some  wooden 
object,  by  which  means  you  will  get  twice 
the  quantity  into  the  bottle  without  hurt- 
ing the  fruit  in  the  least  degree. 

Straivberries  do  not  appear  to  lend  them- 
selves to  this  system  of  bottling.  Being  such 
pulpy  fruits,  they  rise  to  the  top  in  a  colour- 
less mass,  leaving  more  than  half  the  lower 
part  filled  with  liquid  only.  Still,  it  is  quite 
pure,  and  retains  its  flavour  of  newly  boiled 
Strawberries. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  syrup 
should  not  be  used  in  place  of  water  to  fill 
the  bottles  ;  in  the  case  of  Peaches  and 
Pears,  indeed,  it  is  better  so.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that,  though  these  bottled  fruits 
are  fit  'to  eat  straight  from  the  bottle,  they 
are  much  better  if  boiled  before  being  used. 
To  open  the  bottle,  a  hole  has  to  be  pierced 
in  the  lid. 

Cost  of  the  Apparatus.  —  Such  an  ap- 
paratus can  be  used  readily  in  any  garden 
shed.  If  the  shed  is  heated  by  a  fire  or  hot- 
water  pipes  so  much  the  better,  especially 
in  autumn,  as  in  that  case  the  apparatus 
is  heated  much  more  readily,  since  there  is 
less  waste  of  heat  to  the  air.  If  such  is  not 
available,  let  the  shed  be  as  small  as  pos- 
sible, and  keep  the  ventilators  closed.  The 
cost  of  the  stove,  kettle,  tube,  and  sterilisers 
is  about  £2.  The  bottles  cost  from  4s.  6d.  to 
5s.  9d.  a  dozen,  a  rather  large  initial  outlay, 
but  they  may  be  used  over  and  over  again 
for  many  years.  Three  dozen  spring  clips 
(costing  Is.  4d.  per  doz.)  will  be  ample  for 
a  start,  and,  of  course,  these  can  be  used 
many  times. 


Galax  aphylla  (Carpenter's  Leaf)  is  a 

pretty  little  plant  from  North  America. 
Growing  from  6  to  8  inches  high,  it  is  pecu- 
liar by  reason  of  its  rounded,  evergreen 
leaves,  each  about  2  inches  across,  and  by  its 
delicate  white  flowers.  The  leaves  assume  an 


attractive  reddish  hue  in  winter.  It  is  a 
good  plant  for  the  rock  garden,  and  requires 
light,  moist,  loamy  soil  with  a  generous 
admixture  of  leaf-mould  or  peat,  and  can  be 
increased  by  division.  It  may  also  be  grown 
in  pots  for  the  cold  greenhouse  in  spring. 
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Round   the  Year  in  the  Garden :    What   to  do 
late  in  January 


AMONG  THE  FLOWERS 

SWEET  Pea  Trenches.— The  earlier 
in  the  year  trenches  for  Sweet  Peas 
are  got  ready  the  better,  as  the  soil 
is  improved  by  exposure  to  the  weather, 
and  it  has  ample  time  in  which  to  settle 
before  sowing  or  planting  takes  place.  Dig 
the  trench  2  feet  wide,  and  not  less  in 
depth ;  if  exhibition  flowers  are  wanted 
each  grower  will  doubtless  follow  his  own 
inclinations.  Some  dig  the  soil  4  feet  deep. 
Into  the  lower  part  work  some  decayed 
manure,  and  the  top  soil  will  benefit  by 
being  dressed  with  wood  ashes,  soot,  etc., 
especially  if  inclined  to  heaviness.  Leave 
the  top  spit  in  as  rough  a  condition  as  pos- 
sible for  the  present. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. — These  are  too  often 
left  undisturbed  until  they  become  quite 
worn  out.  If  given  a  good  top  dressing 
annually  of  rotten  manure  or  even  rich  soil, 
they  will  thrive  for  years  without  deteriora- 
tion. If  the  bed  has  been  neglected  lift  the 
plants  now,  and  after  dividing  the  roots, 
replant  on  a  well- prepared  piece  of  ground, 
preferably  slightly  shaded. 

Box  Edging. — This  is  quite  attractive 
when  kept  neat,  but  if  allowed  to  become 
overgrown  proves  an  eyesore.  If  this  has 
happened,  dig  up  the  plants,  and  by  pulling 
them  to  pieces  enough  of  the  strong,  young 
growth  with  roots  attached  can  usually  be 
obtained  to  make  the  edging  good  for  the 
necessary  length.  Plant  firmly,  and  keep 
the  lines  uniform  and  true. 

Rose  Hedges. — A  hedge  of  Roses  forms 
an  attractive  feature  provided  it  is  not 
neglected.  A  thorough  overhauling  is  neces- 
sary at  least  every  few  years,  so  that  all  dead 
wood,  and  wreak,  worn-out  growths  may  be 
removed.  If  other  work  is  likely  to  be  press- 
ing during  spring,  the  Rose  hedge  may  be 
attended  to  now. 

Rhododendron.  —  Many  people  refrain 
from  planting  Rhododendrons  because  of 
the  widespread  but  mistaken  impression  that 
they  must  be  planted  in  peat.  Good  loamy 


soil  will  grow  the  finest  plants,  though  leaf 
soil  added  is  an  additional  benefit.  It  should 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  where  lime  is 
present  in  the  soil  it  is  useless  to  plant 
Rhododendrons . 

Removing  Snow  from  Shrubs. — In  the 
event  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  it  is  necessary 
to  shake  this  off  choice  trees  and  shrubs  as 
soon  as  possible,  otherwise  the  weight  is 
liable  to  split  the  branches,  and  considerable 
damage  may  be  done.  By  means  of  a  long 
pole  the  snow  is  easily  dislodged. 

IN    THE    GREENHOUSE 

Fibrous  -  rooted  Begonia. — The  fibrous- 
rooted  Begonias  are  now  largely  grown  for 
bedding  purposes,  and  very  attractive  beds 
they  make  when  in  full  flower,  while  some 
varieties  possess  an  additional  attraction  in 
coloured  foliage.  It  is  necessary  to  make 
an  early  commencement  to  secure  good  plants, 
and  this  is  an  excellent  time  to  sow  seeds. 
Follow  the  directions  given  in  the  preceding 
calendar  for  sowing  the  tuberous  Begonias. 

Antirrhinum. — These,  popularly  known 
as  Snapdragons,  need  to  be  sown  early  in 
warmth  to  bloom  the  same  year,  the  present 
being  a  suitable  time.  Sow  the  seed  thinly, 
or  there  will  be  trouble  later  through  "  damp- 
ing off."  The  intermediate  varieties  are 
mostly  used  for  bedding  displays,  although 
both  the  tall  and  the  "  Tom  Thumb  "  types 
have  been  considerably  improved  during  late 
years. 

Watering. — At  this  season  plants  in  the 
greenhouse  should  be  watered  with  extra 
care,  the  most  suitable  period  being  between 
nine  o'clock  and  noon.  Always  use  water  of 
the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  green- 
house, and  avoid  spilling  it  unnecessarily. 
Plants  should  not  be  given  water  until  they 
are  obviously  approaching  a  dry  state,  and 
then  a  soaking  is  necessary. 

Hollyhock.  —  If  a  warm  greenhouse  is 
available  Hollyhocks  may  be  sown  now, 
for  planting  out  at  the  end  of  May.  Such 
plants  will  bloom  the  same  season.  The 
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alternative  is  to  sow  on  a  seed-bed  in  the 
open  during  the  summer  to  obtain  plants  for 
bloom  the  following  season.  Lovely  varie- 
ties, both  single  and  double,  are  now  to  be 
obtained. 

Gloxinia. — These  attractive  greenhouse 
plants  are  readily  raised  from  seed  in  large 
numbers  and  great  variety,  provided  a  tem- 
perature of  65  degrees  can  be  relied  on. 
Cover  the  seed  very  lightly,  and  keep  dark 
and  close  until  germination  takes  place.  It 
is  worth  while  obtaining  a  reliable  strain  of 
seed,  as  inferior  plants  need  the  same  amount 
of  attention  for  poor  results.  Petunias, 
Gesneras,  etc.,  may  be  raised  in  the  same 
way  at  the  present  time. 

Verbena. — Although  propagated  largely 
by  means  of  cuttings,  Verbenas  can  be 
flowered  the  same  season  as  seeds  are  sown 
if  this  is  carried  out  early  in  the  year  in 
a  temperature  of  about  60  degrees.  The 
above  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to 
Lobelia. 

Strawberries  in  Pots.  —  These  need  to 
be  brought  on  very  gradually,  therefore  the 
plants  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the 
glass  now ;  a  temperature  of  50  degrees  will 
do  for  the  present.  Watering  must  never  be 
neglected,  although  naturally  less  will  be 
needed  at  the  present  time  than  later  on. 
Three  good  varieties  for  forcing  in  succession 
are  Vicomtesse  de  Thury,  Royal  Sovereign 
and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 

THE  FRUIT    GARDEN 

Digging  Fruit  Quarters. — Pruning  com- 
pleted, it  is  evident  that  something  must  be 
done  towards  digging  up  the  trampled  soil 
around  trees  and  bushes.  If  possible  old 
manure,  decayed  garden  rubbish,  or  wood 
ashes  (which  is  excellent  for  all  fruit  trees) 
should  be  spread  over  the  soil  first.  All 
stone  fruits  ought  to  receive  dressings  of 
lime  rubbish  every  few  years.  Use  a  fork  in 
preference  to  a  spade  to  avoid  damaging  the 
roots,  and  in  any  case  keep  a  reasonable 
distance  from  the  stems.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  turn  the  soil  up  deeply  and  rough,  as 
this  is  simply  admitting  frost  right  upon 
the  roots. 

Raspberries,  etc. — If  these  are  grown  in 
clumps  the  stakes  used  as  supports  will  need 
examination  annually  if  they  are  wooden,  as 


is  usually  the  case.  Any  that  are  ecayed, 
as  well  as  of  doubtful  strength,  should  be 
removed  and  replaced  by  others.  Logan- 
berries are  best  trained  to  stout  wires,  as  they 
are  of  more  vigorous  growth,  and  need  strong 
and  durable  supports.  If  wires  are  used  they 
often  become  slack  during  the  year,  and  if 
this  happens  have  them  strained  up  tightly, 
commencing  with  the  top  wire.  Clear  all 
weeds  from  the  plantations  and  hoe  the 
ground  over  ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  use 
any  other  tool  without  damaging  the  roots. 

Birds  and  Gooseberries. — In  a  severe 
winter  birds  attack  Gooseberry  and  Red  Cur- 
rant buds  in  a  determined  manner,  and  if 
something  is  not  done  to  check  their  depre- 
dations there  is  every  likelihood  of  the  crops 
being  light  as  a  result.  Even  when  the  fruit 
area  is  enclosed  the  trouble  is  not  overcome 
unless  the  wire  netting  is  of  very  small  mesh, 
as  the  damage  is  done  by  small  birds,  such 
as  tits  and  finches.  Many  growers  defer 
the  pruning  of  Gooseberries  until  the  buds 
are  swelling,  and  some  tie  the  branches 
closely  together  in  bundles.  Soot  and  lime 
dusted  over  the  bushes  when  they  are  damp 
are  of  some  value  as  a  check,  but  need  to  be 
repeated  at  intervals. 

The  Fruit  Store. — All  fruits  in  store  need 
frequent  examination,  especially  if  packed 
rather  closely.  Some  are  sure  to  decay,  and 
if  they  are  not  promptly  removed  others 
quickly  become  tainted.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  single  layer  or  at  the  most  a 
double  layer  is  best  when  storing  Apples,  etc., 
but  unfortunately  want  of  space  often  renders 
this  out  of  the  question  ;  but  as  more  room 
becomes  available  those  packed  several  layers 
deep  should  be  spread  out,  taking  care  to 
handle  them  gently  to  prevent  bruising. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 
Broad  Beans. — Broad  Beans  are  not  often 
sown  in  boxes  by  amateur  gardeners,  but 
the  practice  certainly  pays,  and  they  are  out 
of  the  way  before  room  is  much  in  demand 
under  glass  for  other  sowings.  Seeds  may 
be  sown  now  both  in  this  way  and  outdoors, 
choosing  one  of  the  Longpod  varieties  for  the 
purpose.  Sow  in  double  rows  outside,  the 
Beans  being  placed  9  inches  apart.  Well- 
prepared  soil  is  necessary  to  grow  good  crops 
of  Broad  Beans. 
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Sowing  Peas. — Make  a  sowing  of  a  re- 
liable early  variety,  such  as  Gradus  or  May 
Queen,  in  boxes  in  a  cold  frame.  Any  fairly 
good  soil  will  suit,  and  the  Peas  should  be 
placed  2  inches  apart.  Do  not  "  coddle  " 
Peas  or  Beans  at  any  time,  but  give  them 
plenty  of  air  to  ensure  sturdy  plants.  On  a 
warm  border  outdoors  sow  Bountiful,  a 
round-seeded  variety.  Moisten  the  Peas  and 
dust  with  red  lead  previous  to  sowing. 

Cauliflowers. — A  small  sowing  of  an 
early  variety  should  be  made  in  boxes  under 
glass  or  on  a  hotbed.  First  Crop  or  Early 
London  can  be  recommended  for  the  purpose. 
The  resulting  plants  will  succeed  those  from 
an  autumn  sowing,  at  present  accommodated 
in  frames.  These  latter  should  be  given  air 
at  every  favourable  opportunity,  but  during 
very  severe  weather  keep  the  frames  covered 
with  mats. 

Onions  for  Exhibition. — Although  ex- 
hibition requirements  probably  initiated  the 
sowing  of  Onion  seed  in  warmth  at  this  season, 
many  who  are  not  interested  in  exhibiting 
follow  the  practice  with  advantage.  Sow  in 
rich  soil  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  temperature 


about  60  degrees,  and  when  the  seedlings 
appear  keep  them  in  full  light,  and  prick 
them  out  into  other  boxes  early.  Shortly 
afterwards  remove  to  a  cooler  temperature. 

Sowing  Tomatoes. — Seed  may  now  be 
sown  to  obtain  plants  for  fruiting  under  glass. 
Sow  thinly  in  pots  ;  if  sown  thickly  the 
young  plants  are  apt  to  become  drawn  and 
"  leggy  "  before  they  are  large  enough  for 
potting.  A  temperature  of  not  less  than 
65  degrees  is  needed,  and  a  sheet  of  glass 
placed  over  each  pot  renders  watering  un- 
necessary for  some  time. 

Seed  Potatoes. — Lose  no  time  in  placing 
early  Potatoes  in  boxes  or  trays,  or  on  shelves 
in  a  light  position.  Thus  packed,  with  the 
"  eyes  "  upward,  shoots  will  not  be  long  in 
forming.  Keep  in  a  cool  position,  as  it  is 
not  desirable  to  force  growth  in  any  way. 

Leeks. — Either  now  or  early  in  February 
make  a  sowing  of  Leek  seed  in  a  box,  and 
treat  in  the  same  way  as  advised  for  Onions. 
If  the  plants  are  not  checked,  fine  specimens 
may  be  obtained  from  such  a  sowing.  A 
good  strain  of  The  Lyon  cannot  be  surpassed 
for  general  purposes. 


Geanothus  is  an  important  group,  for  it 
contains  many  very  beautiful  flowering 
shrubs.  The  various  species  or  wild  types 
are  natives  of  North  America,  more  particu- 
larly California,  and  there  is  a  large  number 
of  varieties.  The  species  are  easily  divided 
into  two  distinct  groups  by  reason  of  their 
method  of  flowering.  One  group  produces  its 
flowers  in  spring  from  axillary  buds  on 
growths  matured  the  previous  year ;  the 
other  group  bears  its  flowers  in  summer  and 
early  autumn  from  the  points  of  the  current 
year's  growth.  This  necessitates  different 
methods  of  treatment.  The  spring-flowering 
kinds  are,  as  a  rule,  rather  tender,  and  it  is 
usual  to  plant  them  against  walls ;  the 
branches  are  then  cut  back  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  fade.  Those  which  bloom  in  autumn 
are  hardier,  and  are  often  grown  in  beds  in  the 
open.  They  are  also  pruned  vigorously,  but 
the  pruning  is  done  in  February,  the  previ- 
ous year's  wood  being  cut  back  to  within  a 
few  buds  of  the  base  except  when  a  new 
branch  is  required  to  take  the  place  of  an 


old  one  showing  signs  of  deterioration.  In 
such  a  case  the  dead  point  of  the  shoot  only 
should  be  removed.  All  the  Ceanothuses 
can  be  grown  in  well-drained,  loamy  soil, 
and  all  may  be  increased  by  inserting  cut- 
tings of  young  shoots  in  sandy  soil  in  a 
closed  frame  in  summer.  Of  the  early  flower- 
ing kinds  the  following  will  be  found  a  useful 
selection  :  C.  rigidus,  C.  thyrsiflorus  and 
variety  griseus,  C.  papillosus,  C.  veitchianus. 
All  will  attain  a  height  of  15  feet,  and  the 
flowers  are  in  most  cases  blue.  C.  thyrsi- 
florus is  the  hardiest,  and  forms  a  fine  bush 
in  the  open  about  London.  Of  late-flower- 
ing kinds  the  two  available  sorts  are  C. 
americanus  and  C.  azureus,  whilst  the  fol- 
lowing are  useful  hybrids  :  Albert  Pittet, 
rosy-lilac  ;  albus  plenus,  double  white  ;  Bijou, 
blue  ;  Ceres,  rose  ;  Fleur  d'Ete,  carmine  ; 
Georges  Simon,  rose-carmine ;  Gloire  de 
Versailles,  blue  ;  Lucie  Moser,  dark  blue  ; 
Indigo,  dark  blue  ;  Marie  Simon,  rose  ;  Perle 
Rose,  rose.  Probably  the  showiest  of  all 
is  Gloire  de  Versailles. 
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Growing   Fruits   Under  Glass 


BANANA.  —  The    Banana    needs    no 
introduction  to  English   readers,   im- 
ported as  it  is  into  the  British  Isles 
in  such  enormous   quantities    all    the    year 
round    from    the   West    Indies    and    other 
countries.      In    those    warm    countries    to 
which  the  plant  is  indigenous  or   where   it 
is  cultivated  largely  the  Banana  is  a  staple 
article  of  food,  and  in  this  country  its  value 
in  the  same  way  is  increasingly  appreciated. 

The  Bananas  are 
vigorous  and  stately 
plants.  Some  of 
them,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, Musa  sapientum, 
grow  20  to  30  feet 
high.  Such  as  these, 
however,  occupy  so 
much  space  that  they 
are  quite  unsuitable 
for  small  greenhouses. 

There  is  one  Ban- 
ana, however,  named 
Musa  Cavendishii, 
which  is  of  moderate 
size,  and  for  which 
accommodation  may 
be  found  in  any  glass- 
house which  is  from 
10  to  12  feet  high, 
and  the  same  in 
width.  This  fruit  is 
an  exotic,  and  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  its 
cultivation  unless 
artificial  warmth  is 
at  command,  say,  not 
less  than  50  to  55 
degrees  Fah.  in  win- 
ter. In  summer  it 

enjoys  abundance  of  heat  and  moisture,  both 
in  the  atmosphere  and  at  its  roots.  The 
foliage  of  Musa  Cavendishii  is  bold  and 
handsome,  and  the  plant  bears  large  clus- 
ters of  fruit. 

Imported  Bananas  are  naturally  gathered 
before  they  are  ripe,  thus  their  flavour 
deteriorates,  and  is  not  to  be  compared  with 


A  fine  bunch  of  Banana  in  an  English 
greenhouse. 


that  of  the  fruit  grown  and  ripened  in  heated 
greenhouses  at  home.  The  plant  only  bears 
fruit  once,  the  stem  which  produced  the  fruit 
subsequently  dies,  but  young  suckers  or 
stems  arise  from  its  base.  As  soon  as  they 
are  about  2  feet  high  the  suckers  are  taken 
off  with  a  few  roots  attached,  and  planted 
singly  in  a  large  pot,  or  tub,  or  in  a  border, 
under  glass.  The  pot  or  tub  should  be  at 
least  2  feet  wide  and  the  same  in  depth. 
The  border  ought  to 
be  4  feet  wide  and 
3  feet  deep,  and  effi- 
ciently drained  by  a 
layer  of  broken  bricks 
in  the  bottom.  The 
best  compost  for  the 
Banana  is  turfy  loam 
or  chopped  turf,  to 
each  bushel  of  which 
is  added  a  quart  of 
bone-meal. 

In  summer  the 
Banana  needs  a 
generous  supply  of 
water,  and  when  the 
fruit  is  swelling  it  is 
benefited  by  weekly 
applications  of  liquid 
manure.  In  winter  far 
less  water  is  needed, 
though  the  soil  must 
not  be  allowed  to 
get  really  dry. 

Fig.  —  Green  Figs 
are  much  sought 
after  and  greatly 
appreciated  in  this 
country,  but  our 
climate  unfortunately 

precludes    their   being    grown  out  of  doors 
in  most  counties. 

The  Fig  is  not  at  all  particular  as  to  soil 
or  subsoil,  but  thrives  best  on  a  chalk  sub- 
soil. The  mistake  of  planting  in  rich  soil 
must  be  guarded  against,  or  the  tree  will  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  soft  shoots  and  little 
or  no  fruit.  If  a  new  border  has  to  be  made 
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the  following  compost  is  the  best :  To  one 
barrow- load  of  turfy  soil  add  1  peck  each  of 
broken  bricks,  old  lime  plaster  or  rubble 
broken  small,  1  quart  of  bone-meal,  and 
]  quart  of  lime,  mixing  the  ingredients 
well.  In  planting  tread  the  soil  firmly  over 
the  roots.  The  border  ought  not  to  be 
large,  and  good  drainage  is  essential.  Allow 
a  depth  of  2  feet  (in  addition  to  the  drain- 
age), a  width  of  4  feet,  and  a  length  of 
7  feet.  When  the  roots  are  confined  in 
this  way,  it  becomes  necessary  to  water  the 
trees  freely  in  hot  weather,  and  when  they  are 
bearing  heavy  crops  manure  water  ought  to 
be  given  occasionally. 

While  out  of  doors  the  Fig  gives  us  only 
one  crop  of  fruit,  under  glass  it  yields  always 
two  and  sometimes  three  crops. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  layering  or  by 
cuttings.  The  latter  is  the  simpler  and  the 
more  expeditious  way.  In  September  cut 
off  well-ripened  shoots  of  the  current  year's 
growth  with  a  small  piece  of  the  older  wood 
attached,  and  place  them  round  the  edge  of 
a  5-inch  pot  filled  with  sandy  soil,  pressing 
the  soil  firmly.  Cuttings  may  be  rooted  in 
early  summer  in  a  closed  case  in  a  hothouse, 
or  the  same  purpose  can  be  effected  by 
placing  the  cuttings  in  a  frame  on  a  hotbed 
in  September.  They  will  make  nice  little 
plants  the  following  year  after  they  have 
had  a  season's  growth. 

Summer  Treatment. — The  early  (first)  crop 
is  produced  on  the  shoots  of  the  previous 
year's  growth,  and  the  second  crop  on 
the  shoots  of  the  current  year.  The  latter 
when  five  leaves  have  formed  should  be 
"  stopped "  by  pinching  out  the  point. 
This  helps  the  young  fruit  to  swell,  and  it 
also  assists  other  young  shoots  to  form, 
which  in  turn  will  bear  fruit  also,  though  it 
may  fail  to  ripen. 

The  Fig  enjoys  heat  and  moisture  during 
the  summer  and  is  content  with  less  air  than 
most  other  fruit  trees  ;  still,  a  little  must  be 
given,  say  from  9.30  a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  on  warm, 
sunny  days.  When  the  fruit  is  ripening 
more  air  is  needed  and  rather  more  warmth 
in  the  hot-water  pipes.  These  means  have 
the  effect  of  improving  the  quality  and  flavour 
of  the  fruit.  Abundance  of  water  to  the 
roots  must  be  given  in  dry,  hot  weather, 
together  with  liquid  manure  occasionally. 


The  trees  must  be  copiously  syringed  in  the 
early  morning  and  at  3  p.m.  when  the  house 
is  closed. 

In  addition  to  the  two  indispensable 
varieties  Brown  Turkey  and  White  Mar- 
seilles, Pingo  de  Mel  (St.  John's)  should  be 
added,  as  it  fruits  earlier  than  the  other  two. 

Pruning. — The  Fig  needs  little  pruning, 
and  should  be  done  in  summer  before  the 
young  shoots  are  fully  grown.  It  consists 
in  cutting  out  any  small  or  weak  growths 
that  cause  overcrowding,  that  the  essential 
shoots  may  be  exposed  to  light  and  air.  In 
winter  the  growths  of  summer  are  tied  to 
the  trellis,  and  it  may  be  necessary  again  to 
remove  any  weakly  or  unhealthy  shoots  for 
which  there  is  no  room. 

Melon. — As  grown  under  glass  in  this 
country,  the  Melon  is  one  of  the  most  valued 
of  our  summer  fruits.  The  juiciness  and  rich 
flavour  of  its  deep  flesh,  which  may  be 
green,  scarlet  or  white,  is  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

Making  the  Hotbed. — During  summer  the 
Melon  may  be  grown  either  in  a  frame 
or  a  heated  glasshouse.  In  either  case  the 
method  of  cultivation  is  much  the  same. 
The  chief  difference  is  that  by  the  posses- 
sion of  a  heated  greenhouse  an  earlier  crop 
may  be  obtained  than  when  a  frame  only 
is  available.  A  hotbed  consisting  of  stable 
litter  two -thirds  and  leaves  one -third  is 
made  up  so  that,  after  being  well  trodden 
down,  it  is  at  least  3  feet  deep.  If  in  a 
glasshouse  its  surface  ought  to  be  within 
about  2  feet  of  the  roof.  A  small  mound 
of  loamy  soil  is  placed  under  the  middle  of 
each  light,  in  which  to  plant  the  seedlings. 
As  soon  as  the  hotbed  is  made  up  the  seeds 
should  be  sown ;  place  two  seeds  \  inch 
deep,  pointed  end  downwards,  in  a  small 
flower-pot,  and  plunge  the  pots  to  the  rim 
in  the  hotbed.  By  the  time  the  seedlings 
are  large  enough  for  planting  the  hotbed 
will  have  cooled  somewhat  and  be  ready 
to  receive  them.  A  little  air  ought  to  be 
"  left  on  "  the  house  or  frame  for  several 
days  after  the  bed  is  made,  to  allow  of  the 
escape  of  steam  from  the  manure.  When 
it  is  seen  which  of  the  two  seedlings  is  the 
stronger,  cut  off  the  weaker  one.  Plant- 
ing should  be  carried  out  when  the  seed- 
lings are  well  rooted.  March  is  a  good 
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month  in  which  to  sow  the  first  seeds,  and 
a  succession  of  fruits  may  be  had  by  con- 
tinuing to  sow  at  intervals  of  about  three 
weeks. 

Summer  Treatment. — Keep  the  soil  moist 
and  syringe  the  plants  freely  on  bright 
days.  Open  the  ventilators  when  the  ther- 
mometer registers  70  degrees,  gradually  ad- 
mitting air  more  freely  as  the  day  advances. 


which  will  bear  male  and  female  flowers. 
If  four  or  five  female  flowers  do  not  open 
at  about  the  same  time  on  the  first  lot  of 
side  shoots  they  in  turn  must  be  stopped, 
but  as  a  rule  this  is  riot  necessary.  How- 
ever, unless  the  female  flowers  are  fer- 
tilised on  the  same  day  or  on  the  same  two 
days,  the  earliest  fruits  will  develop  rapidly 
and  the  others  will  be  poor.  One  can- 


Melon  Hero  of  Lockinge. 


and  close  them  early  in  the  afternoon.  The 
Melon  enjoys  warmth  and  moisture,  and 
after  the  house  is  closed  on  a  sunny  after- 
noon the  thermometer  may  register  80  or 
90  degrees  without  harm.  As  the  plants 
progress  the  roots  wili  fill  the  mounds,  and 
more  soil  must  be  added  at  intervals  of  a 
week  or  two.  If  they  are  grown  in  a  glass- 
house a  trellis  placed  about  18  inches  below 
the  roof  is  provided  upon  which  to  train 
the  growths.  The  point  of  the  plant  is 
pinched  out  when  it  has  grown  some  12  or 
15  inches  high.  This  has  the  effect  of 
inducing  the  formation  of  side  shoots, 


not  expect  more  than  four  fruits  to  a  plant 
if  they  are  to  be  of  fair  size  and  to  ripen 
properly. 

Securing  a  Crop. — The  female  flower  is 
distinguished  by  the  possession  of  an  em- 
bryo fruit  below  the  petals  ;  the  simplest 
way  to  effect  fertilisation  is  to  pluck  a  male 
bloom,  pull  off  its  petals,  and  place  it  so 
that  the  pollen  comes  in  contact  with  the 
stigma.  While  the  plants  are  in  bloom  the 
house  ought  to  be  kept  dry,  and  rather  more 
air  than  usual  given.  When  the  fruits  are 
"  set  "  they  will  increase  in  size  rapidly.  It 
is  advisable  to  fertilise  all  the  flowers  that 
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happen  to  be  open  at  the  same  time,  and  regulated,  and  this  is  best  accomplished  by 

if   more    than    four   fruits    develop    cut    off  pinching   out   the   point   of   each   one   that 

the   poorest   of   them.     The   shoots    of   the  bears  fruit  at  two  leaves  beyond  the  latter, 

Melon  soon  become  a  tangle  unless  property  and  in  the  case  of  others   by   "  stopping  " 


Melon  plants  in  a  frame  ;  the  dotted  lines 
show  the  direction  in  which  the  shoots 
should  be  trained. 


•••••.»£  i  •.'.•.•'•• 

'Pinching"  the  top  of  the  young 
Melon  plant  to  induce  the  for- 
mation of  side  growths. 


Showing  how  the  pollen 
from  the  male  or  stamin- 
ate  flower  is  conveyed 
to  the  female  or  pistil- 
late bloom. 


Flowers  of  the  Melon:  female  at  A 
and  male  at  B,  the  petals  having 
been  removed  from  the  latter. 
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them  when  they  have  formed  about  five 
leaves.  Other  growths  will  develop,  and 
they,  too,  must  be  "  stopped  "  as  soon  as 
one  or  two  leaves  have  formed.  The  chief 
necessity  is  not  to  allow  the  trellis  to  become 
crowded  with  useless  stems  and  leaves. 
As  soon  as  the  fruits  have  reached  full  size 
and  commence  to  change  colour,  keep  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  much  drier,  the 
soil  moderately  dry,  and  give  more  air, 
without,  however,  unduly  lowering  the 
temperature.  If  these  conditions  are  not 
observed  the  Melons  are  likely  to  crack. 
The  fruits  need  some  kind  of  support ;  nets 
are  often  used,  or  a  still  simpler  plan  is  to 


Showing  how  side  shoots  form  when  the 
top  of  the  Melon  plant  is  pinched  off. 


attach  several  pieces  of  string  to  the  trellis 
and  pass  them  under  the  fruits  so  as  to 
hold  them  up. 

In  moistening  the  Melon  bed,  take  care 
that  the  water  does  not  touch  the  base  of 
the  stem,  for  it  is  at  this  point  that  the 
disease  known  as  canker  attacks  the  plant 
and  often  causes  its  collapse.  Should  this 
part  of  the  stem  turn  black  and  become 
soft,  scrape  off  the  diseased  portion,  fill  it 
with  cement,  and  sprinkle  quicklime  round 
about  it  and  upon  it.  Melons  may  be  grown 
in  large  flower-pots,  those  of  12  inches 
diameter  being  most  suitable ;  and  if  an 
early  crop  is  wanted,  say  from  a  sowing  in 


February,  pots  are  generally  preferred,  but 
for  the  summer  crops  it  is  better  to  grow 
the  plants  in  a  bed  of  soil. 

There  are  numerous  varieties  of  Melons, 
of  which  the  following  form  a  reliable 
selection  :  Scarlet  flesh — Frogmore  Scarlet 
and  Blenheim  Orange.  White  flesh — Hero 
of  Lockinge,  Eminence  and  Royal  Favour- 
ite. Green  flesh  —  Royal  Jubilee,  Windsor 
Castle,  Victory  of  Bath  and  Dickson's 
Favourite.  Almost  every  seed  merchant 
has  his  own  special  varieties. 

Melons  in  a  Frame. — The  general  details 
of  treatment  described  above  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  Melons  in  a  heated  glasshouse 
apply  also  to  those  grown  in  a  frame  ;  but 
owing  to  the  absence  of  fire  heat  it  becomes 
necessary  to  give  air  less  freely,  especially 
in  spring,  and  to  close  the  frame  early  in 
the  afternoon,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of 
the  sun  heat,  which  will  then  keep  the 
plants  warm  throughout  the  night.  Three 
good  varieties  for  cultivation  in  a  frame  are 
Hero  of  Lockinge  (white  flesh),  The  Peer 
(green),  and  Blenheim  Orange  (scarlet). 

It  is  not  advisable  to  sow  Melons  for 
cultivation  in  a  frame  before  the  middle 
of  April.  When  the  fruits  begin  to  make 
progress  it  is  wise  to  place  an  inverted  flower- 
pot under  each  one  to  protect  them  from 
slugs  and  to  expose  them  to  the  light. 

Peach  and  Nectarine.  —  Much  of  the 
information  given  in  the  notes  dealing  with 
the  Peach  and  Nectarine  out  of  doors  holds 
good  in  connection  with  their  cultivation 
under  glass.  A  well-drained  border,  com- 
posed of  some  2  or  2|>feet  depth  of  chopped 
turf  with  which  lime  rubble,  £-inch  bones, 
and  well-decayed  manure  are  mixed  is 
essential ;  1  bushel  of  manure,  1  peck  of 
lime  rubble,  and  1  pint  of  bones  are  suffi- 
cient for  each  tree,  and  they  must  be  well 
mixed  with  the  soil.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
make  the  border  4  feet  wide  only  at  first 
and  to  add  to  its  width  in  later  years  as 
becomes  necessary.  Planting  is  preferably 
carried  out  in  autumn,  though  trees  may  be 
put  in  any  time  between  October  and  the 
end  of  February.  The  uppermost  roots 
ought  not  to  be  deeper  than  about  2  or  3 
inches,  and  the  soil  must  be  made  firm. 

Probably  the  three-quarter  span-roofed 
glasshouse  is  the  best  type,  for  in  this  case 
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one  Peach  (or  Nectarine)  tree  can  be  trained 
to  a  trellis  some  3  feet  below  the  front  roof, 
while  another  tree  may  be  planted  against 
the  back  wall  and  allowed  to  cover  this 
and  a  trellis  beneath  the  short  glass  span 
at  the  top.  But  these  fruits  thrive  very 
well  in  either  a  full  span-roofed  house  or  in 
a,  lean-to,  providing  the  aspect  is  a  sunny 
one.  Neither  the  Peach  nor  the  Nectarine 
will  succeed  in  the  shade. 

Three-year-old  fan-trained  trees  are  best 
for  amateurs.  The  foundation  is  well  laid 
and  the  stems  are  already  trained  in  the 
way  they  should  go.  All  the  young  branches 
of  the  previous  summer's  growth  are 
shortened  by  half  their  length  at  the  end 
of  the  year  or  in  January.  In  spring  fresh 
shoots  will  start  into  growth,  but  only 
two  of  them  are  allowed  to  develop,  one 
at  the  base  of  the  branch  on  the  upper 
side  and  one  at  the  apex,  the  intervening 
ones  being  rubbed  out.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  of  all  these  young  shoots,  for 
they  will  produce  the  fruit  of  next  year. 
Probably  a  few  flowers  will  open  on  the 
older  stems  ;  if  they  form  fruit,  let  the 
latter  remain  so  long  as  there  are  not  more 
than  six  on  a  tree. 

General  Hints.  —  The  first  season  after 
planting  Peach  trees  must  be  kept  quite 
cool,  air  being  given  freely  whenever  the 
weather  is  favourable,  though  draughts  are 
to  be  avoided.  The  proper  procedure  is,  in 
spring,  to  open  the  ventilators  a  little  early 
in  the  morning  and  to  increase  the  amount 
of  air  as  the  day  advances,  closing  the  house 
late  in  the  afternoon.  During  summer  the 
ventilators  may  well  be  left  open  at  night. 
When  the  leaves  have  fallen  the  glasshouse 
ought  to  be  kept  quite  cool,  the  ventilators 
being  left  open  night  and  day,  except  in 
frosty  weather. 

Disbudding.  —  When  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  branches  is  formed  the  practice  of 
disbudding  must  have  attention  ;  the  pro- 
cess is  described  in  the  notes  dealing  with 
the  Peach  out  of  doors  ;  but  it  may  be 
referred  to  briefly  here.  The  object  is  to 
remove  superfluous  shoots  and  to  preserve 
two  or  three  only  on  each  branch  to  form 
the  fruiting  stems  of  next  year.  In  any 
case,  there  must  be  one  at  the  apex  and 
one  at  the  base  of  each  of  last  year's 


branches,  and  if  there  appears  to  be  room 
for  another  leave  one  in  the  middle  also. 

The  general  treatment  of  established 
Peach  trees  offers  few  difficulties,  though 
all  one  can  do  will  be  of  no  avail  if  the  border 
was  not  well  made  in  the  first  place.  As 
a  rule,  it  is  unwise  to  plant  Peach  or 
Nectarine  trees  without  such  preparation 
as  has  been  described.  The  Peach  is  hardy, 
therefore  it  must  be  given  cool  treatment, 
and  especially  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom, 
when  the  fruits  are  ripening,  and  when  the 
leaves  have  fallen.  If  the  glasshouse  is 
heated  the  trees  may  be  started  into  growth 
any  time  after  the  new  year,  according  to 
the  season  at  which  ripe  fruits  are  wanted — 
the  intervening  period  is  about  six  months — 
but  amateurs  usually  obtain  the  best  results 
by  allowing  the  trees  to  start  into  growth 
naturally.  As  soon  as  the  flower-buds  are 
seen  to  be  swelling  the  ventilators  ought 
to  be  closed  in  cold  weather,  otherwise  air 
must  be  admitted  freely  when  it  is  possible 
to  do  so  without  creating  a  draught. 

When  the  fruits  are  set  and  the  stoning 
period  is  passed  the  ventilators  may  be 
closed  about  3  in  the  afternoon,  if  it  is 
desired  to  advance  the  season  of  ripening. 
Except  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom  or  the 
fruit  is  ripening,  and  in  winter,  a  moist 
atmosphere  is  desirable,  or  that  pernicious 
insect,  red  spider,  may  attack  the  leaves. 
Watering  is  an  important  work ;  the  border 
must  be  kept  moist,  though  not  wet,  and 
the  only  way  to  ensure  this  is  to  give  water 
when  the  soil  is  getting  moderately  dry. 
Needless  to  say,  it  must  never  become 
really  dry,  and  even  in  autumn  watering 
may  be  necessary,  since  the  soil  is  not 
moistened  by  rain.  Dryness  at  the  roots, 
together  with  overcropping  and  failing  to 
keep  the  trees  cool  in  autumn  and  winter, 
are  the  causes  of  buds  dropping  in  spring. 

Reliable  Peaches  for  amateurs  to  grow 
under  glass  are :  Hale's  Early  and  Pere- 
grine (early  and  useful  for  forcing),  Royal 
George,  Stirling  Castle,  Violette  Hative 
and  Noblesse  (mid-season),  Barrington  and 
Sea  Eagle  (late). 

Good  Nectarines  for  under  glass  are :  Car- 
dinal and  Early  Rivers  (early),  Lord  Napier, 
Elruge,  Pine  Apple  and  Pitmaston  Orange 
(mid-season),  Spencer  and  Victoria  (late).  A 
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Strawberry. — Under  glass  ripe  Straw- 
berries may  be  had  earlier  than  any  other 
fruit — from  February  until  they  are  plentiful 
out  of  doors.  The  first  step  to  take  in  grow- 
ing Strawberries  in  pots  is  to  look  out  for 
vigorous  runners  about  the  first  week  in 
July.  Then  fill  as  many  3-inch  pots  with 
sifted  loamy  soil  as  plants  are  required,  and 
sink  them  slightly  in  the  ground  round  the 
old  plants.  Select  the  best^  runners  and 
place  one  on  the  centre  of  the  soil  in  each 
pot  and  peg  it  down  as  described  in  the  notes 
dealing  with  the  Strawberry  out  of  doors. 
Roots  will  soon  form,  and  in  about  three 
weeks  the  stems  should  be  cut  through 
and  the  runners  detached  from  the  parent 
plants.  In  another  fortnight  they  will  be 
ready  for  potting  singly  in  6-inch  wide 
flower-pots.  Needless  to  say,  the  soil  in  the 
small  pots  must  be  kept  moist,  or  the  runners 
will  make  slow  progress.  The  first  or  second 
week  in  August  is  the  best  time  to  repot  the 
young  Strawberries,  and  it  is  essential  to 
prepare  a  good  compost.  To  a  barrowful  of 
fibrous  loam  (turfy  soil)  add  |  bushel  of 
decayed  manure,  1  quart  of  bone-meal,  the 
same  of  lime  and  of  soot,  mixing  the  whole 
well  together.  Before  starting  to  repot  the 
runners  look  out  for  mildew,  and  if  the 
greyish  mould  is  seen  on  the  leaves  sprinkle 
flowers  of  sulphur  on  both  the  lower  and  upper 
surface.  It  is  most  important  that  the  plants 
be  not  repotted  while  the  soil  is  dry  ;  they 
ought  to  be  watered  some  hours  before,  or 
preferably  the  previous  evening. 

Potting  the  Plants. — The  6-inch  pots  must 
be  clean  and  drained  by  means  of  crocks 
(pieces  of  broken  flower-pots) ;  the  large  piece 
placed  over  the  hole  ought  to  be  put  convex 
side  downwards  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
worms.  On  the  crocks  place  a  little  of  the 
fibrous  turf  from  the  potting  soil  and  make 
it  firm  with  a  small  wooden  rammer.  This 
will  prevent  the  drainage  being  clogged  by 
loose  soil.  Next  put  in  so  much  soil  as  will 
bring  the  surface  roots  of  the  runner  to 
within  rather  less  than  an  inch  of  the  rim  of 
the  pot.  Then  proceed  to  fill  the  space  all 
round  with  the  prepared  soil,  and  make  it 
quite  firm  with  the  rammer.  After  potting 
is  completed,  arrange  the  plants  in  rows  about 
6  inches  apart  in  a  sunny  position,  and 
preferably  on  a  base  of  sifted  ashes.  After 


every  six  rows  leave  an  alley  to  enable 
watering  to  be  attended  to  properly.  Sub- 
sequently the  chief  work  consists  in  keeping 
the  soil  moist,  cutting  off  all  runners  that 
may  form,  and  in  destroying  weeds.  For 
some  weeks  after  the  plants  are  repotted 
considerable  care  in  watering  is  needed  ; 
water  ought  not  to  be  given  until  the  soil 
looks  fairly  dry,  but  when  the  6-inch  pots 
are  full  of  roots  more  water  will  be  required 
so  long  as  bright  weather  continues.  Late 
in  October  the  Strawberries  are  plunged  in 
a  bed  of  leaves,  or  bracken,  or  some  other 
protective  material  is  placed  among  and 
about  the  flower-pots,  both  to  protect  the 
roots  from  cold  and  the  pots  from  injury  ; 
these  are  liable  to  be  cracked  by  frost.  In 
case  of  severe  frost  it  is  as  well  to  sprinkle  a 
little  straw  over  them  as  an  additional  pro- 
tection, for,  of  course,  the  roots  are  more 
exposed  in  flower-pots  than  if  they  were 
planted  in  the  ground. 

Forcing. — In  order  to  have  Strawberries 
ripe  in  early  February,  a  few  plants  must  be 
placed  in  a  slightly  heated  frame  or  green- 
house early  in  November,  and  plunged  in  a 
small  hot-bed  composed  of  leaves  and  litter. 
Although  the  hot-bed  is  not  essential,  it 
excites  the  roots  into  growth  and  promotes 
correspondingly  early  progress  of  the  leaves. 
Soon  the  flower  stalks  will  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, and  in  due  course  the  blooms  will 
open.  A  dry  and  airy  atmosphere  is  neces- 
sary to  assist  the  flowers  to  "  set  "  during 
this  period,  and  the  plants  ought  to  be  placed 
on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  say  within  18  inches 
of  it.  The  fruits  do  not  form  freely  at  this 
dull  season  of  the  year,  and  such  a  position 
is  an  absolute  necessity  when  Strawberries 
are  forced  early.  This  difficulty  is  less  pro- 
nounced as  the  days  lengthen  and  the  sun 
gains  more  power.  However,  in  growing 
Strawberries  in  pots  under  glass  the  most 
difficult  point  is  always  to  ensure  a  satisfac- 
tory set  of  fruit  ;  this  is  possible  only  in  a 
cool,  dry,  and  airy  greenhouse  in  which  the 
temperature  of  about  60  to  55  degrees  is 
maintained. 

Once  the  fruits  have  begun  to  develop  they 
may,  if  necessary,  be  forced  in  a  warmer 
temperature,  though  those  that  are  "  grown 
cool  "  are  invariably  of  the  best  flavour.  At 
no  time  should  Strawberries  be  allowed  to 
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suffer  from  want  of  water,  particularly 
when  in  bloom  and  after  the  fruits  have 
formed.  Except  when  the  flowers  are  open 
and  the  fruits  are  changing  colour,  the  atmo- 
sphere must  be  fairly  moist,  otherwise  the 
plants  are  liable  to  attack  by  red  spider. 
When  the  fruits  are  swelling,  guano,  1  ounce 
in  1  gallon  of  water,  forms  an  excellent  liquid 
manure,  and  may  be  given  twice  or  three 
times  a  week. 

Strawberries  in  a  Frame. — An  excellent  and 
•cheap  method  of  forcing  the  fruits,  so  that 
they  are  ripe  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the 
end  of  May,  is  by  planting  in  a  frame.  Finer 
fruits  and  heavier  crops  can  be  obtained  in 
this  wray  at  that  season  than  by  growing 
plants  in  pots.  The  frame  should  be  got 
ready  for  planting  at  the  end  of  August  or 
early  in  September,  soil  similar  to  that  ad- 
vised for  potting  being  used ;  the  border 
need  not  be  more  than  10  inches  deep. 
Put  the  plants  12  inches  apart  and  make 
them  quite  firm.  They  are  prepared  in  the 
same  way  as  detailed  for  those  grown  in 
pots.  It  is  an  advantage  if  the  frame  is 
heated  by  hot  water,  but  if  it  is  not  some 
increased  warmth  can  be  provided  by  closing 
the  frame  early  in  the  afternoon.  The  plants 
must  be  kept  quite  cool  until  the  fruits  are 
formed,  and  while  they  are  in  bloom  air 
must  be  freely  admitted  unless  the  weather 
is  cold. 

.  Royal  Sovereign  is  still  the  favourite 
variety  for  growing  in  pots,  and  amateurs 
are  advised  to  rely  upon  this. 

Vine. — The  cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine 
appeals  strongly  to  many  amateurs.  Thus 
we  find  it  grown  in  all  sorts  and  sizes  of 
greenhouses,  heated  and  unheated.  Some 
•endeavour  to  grow  Grapes,  ferns  and  flower- 
ing plants  in  the  same  glasshouse.  Although 
a  fair  measure  of  success  may  attend  this 
method,  it  is  not  recommended  if  first-class 
Grapes  are  required.  The  chief  drawback  is 
that  the  greenhouse  must  be  kept  moderately 
warm  in  winter  on  account  of  the  plants  in 
pots,  when  for  the  sake  of  the  Vine  it  ought 
to  be  freely  ventilated. 

The  best  position  for  an  early  vinery  is 
against  a  wall  facing  south.  The  wall  gives 
shelter  and  the  southern  aspect  ensures  the 
maximum  of  light  and  natural  warmth.  The 
back  wall  ought  to  be  not  less  than  10  or  12 


feet  high,  thus  enabling  the  builder  to  secure 
a  steep  pitch  to  the  roof,  which  is  an  advan- 
tage, especially  in  winter.  Vineries  may  be 
built  of  any  width  and  length  desired,  but 
for  early  forcing  it  is  not  advisable  to  have 
them  too  large.  For  mid-season  and  late 
summer  Grapes  the  span-roofed  house  run- 
ning north  and  south  is  best,  as  it  ensures 
to  the  Vines  i\\\\  light  and  sunshine.  In 
warm  weather  Vines  can  scarcely  have  too 
much  air,  so  that  means  for  free  ventilation 
at  both  top  and  bottom  of  the  vinery  must 
be  provided. 

The  most  satisfactory  method  of  heating 
the  vinery  is  by  means  of  a  boiler  and  hot- 
water  pipes,  one  of  the  improved  forms  of 
saddle  boiler  being  usually  very  satisfactory. 
Four -inch  pipes  are  the  best,  and  it  is  wise 
to  have  enough  of  them  to  maintain  the 
necessary  warmth  without  undue  heating. 

The  Border. — Success  in  growing  Grapes 
under  glass  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
proper  preparation  of  the  border ;  this 
should  be  3  feet  deep,  and  properly  drained. 
A  few  4 -inch  pipes  laid  end  to  end  down 
the  middle  of  the  border,  having  a  very 
slight  fall,  and  connecting  with  an  outlet, 
are  usually  sufficient,  but  3-inch  pipes  laid 
across  the  border  at  4  feet  apart  and  emptying 
into  the  main  drain  are  often  added.  Cover 
the  bottom  of  the  border  between  and  over 
the  pipes  with  broken  bricks  to  the  depth  of 
6  inches,  and  on  top  of  this  lay  turves,  grass 
side  downwards.  It  is  only  when  the  sub- 
soil is  heavy  and  clayey  that  drains  need 
be  laid  ;  usually  the  drainage  material  is 
enough.  The  object  of  the  grower  should  be 
to  secure  short-jointed  moderate-sized  shoots 
in  preference  to  long -jointed  thick  ones, 
therefore  no  rich  organic  manure  is  added 
to  the  compost.  This  is  best  mixed  as 
follows  :  To  one  cartload  of  old  chopped  turf 
(get  the  best  that  can  be  had,  for  a  Vine 
border  lasts  for  many  years),  add  3 
barrow-loads  of  broken  brick,  2  of  old 
mortar  rubble,  some  J-inch  bones,  a  sprink- 
ling of  bone-meal,  1  bushel  of  lime,  and  the 
same  of  soot.  Mix  all  well  together  and  you 
have  a  perfect  Vine  soil.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
make  up  a  large  border.  Rather  plant  in 
a  narrow  border  in  the  first  place — a  width 
of  3  feet  is  sufficient  for  two  years.  Then 
widen  the  border  another  2  feet,  and  so  on 
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until  the  available  space,  say  12  to  15  feet, 
is  filled.  An  inside  border  (i.e.  under  glass) 
is  best  for  early  Grapes,  and  one  partly 
inside  and  partly  outside  for  midsummer  and 
later  crops,  but  the  latter  are  quite  satisfac- 
tory in  borders  that  are  outside  altogether. 


Black  Hambro'  Grapes  in  an  amateur's  greenhouse. 


Planting. — This  may  be  done  at  any  time 
from  October  to  March,  whilst  the  Vines  are 
dormant,  but  the  best  time  is  about  the  first 
week  in  November.  A  Vine  in  a  9-inch  pot 
is  the  best  to  procure.  Turn  it  out  of  the 
pot  and  shake  away  all  soil  from  its  roots, 
slightly  shorten  the  latter,  and  spread  them 
out  some  4  or  5  inches  below  the  surface. 
Fill  the  spaces  between  the  roots  with  soil, 
make  it  firm,  finally  filling  the  space  and 
treading  the  soil  down  well.  Shorten  the 


young  Vine  by  half  its  length,  and  support 
it  by  a  stake. 

A  week  or  two  before  Christmas  cut  down 
the  stem  to  within  two  buds  of  its  base.  In 
spring,  when  the  buds  break  into  leaf  rub  off 
the  weaker  shoot  and  take  great  care  of  the 
other,  for  it  will  form  the  stem 
of  the  Vine.  Train  this  stem 
to  the  lower  side  of  the  wire 
trellis- work  as  it  progresses. 
When,  in  July,  it  is  about 
8  feet  in  length  it  must  be 
"  stopped  "  ;  this  is  done  by 
pinching  off  the  top.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  thicken 
the  cane  and  assist  in  the 
formation  of  plump  buds. 
Side  shoots  will  form,  and 
these  in  turn  are  "  stopped  " 
at  the  end  of  the  third  leaf, 
similar  treatment  being  given 
to  others  that  appear. 

General  Hints.  -  -  If  the 
vinery  is  unheated  the  Vine 
will,  of  coiirse,  not  start  into 
growth  until  the  glasshouse 
becomes  warm  naturally,  say 
late  in  February.  Even  if  it 
is  heated  artificially  the  Vine 
must  be  allowed  to  start  in- 
to growth  gradually,  merely 
closing  the  ventilators  at  night 
and  admitting  a  little  air 
during  the  day.  The  best 
and,  indeed,  the  only  proper 
way  to  regulate  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  vinery  is  by  means 
of  a  thermometer,  and  the 
amateur  who  intends  to  make 
a  success  of  Grape-growing 
ought  to  possess  one.  A 
regular  temperature  is  neces- 
sary; it  is  harmful  to  keep  the  house 
warm  one  night  and  several  degrees  cooler 
the  next.  The  following  temperatures  for  the 
season  offer  a  guide  to  the  grower  and  should 
be  maintained  as  closely  as  possible.  Diiring 
February  the  minimum  night  temperature 
ought  to  be  about  45  degrees  ;  throughout 
March  and  April  about  50  degrees  ;  while  in 
May  and  June  a  night  temperature  of  55 
degrees  is  suitable  ;  and  in  high  summer  it 
may  be  60  degrees.  There  will  be  no  diffi- 
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culty  in  maintaining  these  figures  with  the 
help  of  a  little  fire  heat  ;  without  fire  heat 
the  night  temperatures  will  be  a  little  lower, 
but  that  does  not  matter  providing  they  are 
regular.  The  chief  drawback  in  growing 
Vines  in  an  unheated  greenhouse  is  that  in  a 
dull,  cold  autumn  the  Grapes  may  not  ripen 
properly,  and  in  the  absence  of  hot-water 
pipes  there  is  little  one  can  do  to  assist 
them. 

It  is  a  safe  rule  to  give  a  little 
air  to  the  vinery  when  the  ther- 
mometer    registers      10     degrees 
above   the  minimum   night  tem- 
perature,    and    to    increase    the 
amount    during   the    morning,   decreasing 
it    early    in    the    afternoon,    and    again 
closing   the    house    from  3  to    4  o'clock, 
according    to    the    weather,    choosing  the 
later    hour    in  bright  weather.      By  thus 
closing  the  ventilators  some  of  the  natural 
warmth  is  "  bottled  up  "  as  it  were,  and  the 
vinery  remains  warm  throughout  the  night. 
Important  as  the  question  of  ventilation  is, 
it  is  dependent  very  largely  upon  the  weather. 
On  a  dull  day,  for  example,  little  air  is  given 
because  the    temperature    scarcely  rises  10 
degrees  above  the  night  minimum,  while  on  a 
sunny  day  it  rises  quickly,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  open  the  ventilators  quite  early 
in  the  morning.     The  vinery  must  be  kept 
moist  by  syringeing  the  wall  and  path  two 
or  three  times  a  day  in  bright  weather,  and 
possibly  only  once  a  day  or  not  at  all  in  dull 
weather,   especially  in   an   unheated   green- 
house. 

As  the  season  advances  more  air  must  be 
given,  but  it  is  rarely  wise  to  open  the  front 
ventilators  before  May.  In  sunny  weather, 
the  less  warmth  there  is  in  the  pipes  the 
better,  as  this  tends  to  make  the  atmosphere 
too  dry ;  at  the  same  time  it  scarcely  can 
be  dispensed  with,  especially  on  cold  nights. 

Watering. — Little  or  no  water  at  the  root  is 
required  until  the  Vines  are  in  leaf,  then  if 
the  border  is  moderately  dry  give  it  a  soak- 
ing of  water  and  no  more  until  it  appears 
somewhat  dry  again.  After  the  first  water- 
ing, say  in  April,  put  a  top  dressing  of 
well-rotted  manure,  3  inches  deep,  on  the 
border.  This  keeps  the  soil  moist  and 
attracts  the  roots  to  the  surface,  a  great 
desideratum  in  Grape-growing.  Speaking 


generally,  Vines  should  be  watered  once  every 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  during  the  height  of 
summer,  but  not  so  often  earlier  and  later 
in  the  season.  Young  Vines  are  better  with- 
out liquid  manure  of 
any  sort.  As  summer 
wanes,  air  must  be 
admitted  much  more 


Grape  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the  finest 
variety  of  all. 

freely,  in  order  to  ripen  the  wood  of  the 
Vines.  After  the  leaves  have  fallen  the  ven- 
tilators should  be  left  widely  open,  except 
in  boisterous  and  extremely  cold  weather. 
This  treatment  ought  to  be  continued  through 
the  winter,  in  fact  until  the  Vines  start  into 
growth  again. 
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Pruning  is  carried  out  about  the  middle 
of  December,  there  is  then  no  danger  of 
the  Vine  "  bleeding."  It  consists  of  shorten- 
ing the  main  stem  to  within  4  feet  of  its 
base  and  in  cutting  off  close  all  side  shoots. 
In  spring  nearly  every  bud  on  the  Vine  will 
form  a  growth,  but  as  each  one.  if  allowed  to 
develop,  would  form  a  lateral  or  side  shoot, 
some  must  be  rubbed  off.  Two  on  each  side 


Showing  the  side 
shoots  or  laterals 
that  form  on  each 
side  of  the  stem. 


Each  side  shoot  is  "stopped"  when  two  leaves 
have  formed  beyond  the  bunch. 


of  the  upper  part 'of  the  stem,  at  about  12  or 
14  inches  apart,  may  be  left,  all  buds  below 
them  being  removed.  The  bud  at  the  apex 
of  the  Vine  is,  of  course,  left  untouched,  for 
it  will  form  the  extension  of  the  stem.  Let 
the  outside  part  of  the  border  be  protected 
with  fresh  fallen  leaves  to  the  depth  of  10 
inches  when  well  trodden  down,  covering  the 
leaves  over  with  a  lining  of  straw  corded  down 
to  prevent  their  being  blown  about. 

As  soon  as  growth  is  again  active  (towards 
the  end  of  February)  the  buds  which  are  left 
on  each  side  and  the  top  bud  will  start  into 


growth  ;  it  is  on  side  shoots  that  fruit  is 
borne  ;  the  embryo  bunch  generallv  appears 
on  the  stem  opposite  the  third  leaf.  As  soon 
as  two  leaves  are  formed  beyond  the  bunch 
the  shoot  is  "  stopped  "  by  pinching  off  the 
point.  The  leading  shoot  must  be  allowed 
to  grow  until  it  is  6  or  8  feet  long  before  being 
stopped,  and  the  side  shoots  which  spring 
from  it  are  also  stopped  when  they  have 
formed  two  or  three  leaves. 

Out  of  the  side  branches 
bearing  fruit  small  side  shoots 
will  also  form,  and  these  must 
be  "  stopped  "  at  the  second 
or  third  leaf,  together  with  all 
others  that  may  form  subse- 
quently. It  is  only  by  doing 
this  that  the  Vine  can  be  kept 
within  bounds  ;  if  this  work 
is  neglected  the  trellis  will 
soon  be  overrun  with  weak, 
useless  shoots.  Each  Vine 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
bear  more  than  two  or  three 
bunches  of  Grapes  the  first 
season  after  planting. 

As  the  summer  wanes  and 
the  Grapes  begin  to  change 
colour,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
vinery  must  be  less  moist  and 
more  airy.  In  a  warm,  moist 
air  the  berries  are  likely  to 
split. 

The  same  routine  of  work  as 
already  described  is  followed 
year  by  year.  Pruning  is  car- 
ried out  in  December,  and  each 
time  the  stem  of  the  Vine  is  left 
3  or  4  feet  longer  until  it  has 
reached  the  top  of  the  trellis. 
In  spring  the  buds  on  the  stem  will  start  into 
growth  and  form  laterals  or  side  shoots  that 
bear  bunches  of  Grapes  ;  if  all  were  allowed 
to  grow  they  would  be  much  too  crowded, 
and  some  must  be  rubbed  off.  The  laterals 
ought  to  be  about  14  inches  apart  and  alter- 
nating with  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stem.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  by  the  time 
the  Vine  reaches  the  end  of  the  trellis  the 
stem  will  possess  side  shoots  at  intervals 
along  its  whole  length.  The  winter  pruning 
is  then  extremely  simple,  for  it  consists  in 
cutting  back  to  within  two  buds  of  the  base 


Ripe  bunch  that 
was  not  suffi- 
ciently thinned. 


How  a  bunch  of  Grapes  should 
appear  when  the  first  thinning 
is  completed. 


How  Grapes  should  not  be 
thinned  :  the  ends  of  the 
small  branches  have  been 
cut  off,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  bunch  is  ruined. 


bunch     that 
en    pro- 
ed. 


It  is  often  necessary  to  support  the 
upper  branches  as  shown  in 
order  to  get  a  shapely  bunch. 


Showing  how  the  bunch  is  held  firmly  by 
means  of  the  forked  stick,  and  how  all 
small,  ill-placed  berries  are  removed. 


For  use  when  thinning  grapes — 
Grape  scissors,  distinguished 
by  long  pointed  blades,  and 
two  kinds  of  forked  stick. 
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each  of  the  side  shoots  or  laterals,  most  of 
which  will  have  produced  fruit  the  previous 
summer.  Two  shoots  will  grow,  and  the  one 
that  bears  a  bunch,  or,  if  neither  shows  fruit, 
the  stronger  one,  is  left  and  the  other  is 
rubbed  off  when  1  or  2  inches  long.  This 
in  turn  is  cut  back  the  following  December, 
and  so  gradually,  as  the  Vines  age,  a  series  of 
gnarled,  knotted  stumps,  known  as  spurs,  are 
formed.  The  amateur  rarely  prunes  his 
Vines  sufficiently  hard,  with  the  result  that 
the  shoots  become  weak  and  thin  and  cover 
the  trellis  with  useless  growth. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  restrict  the  Vine  to  a 
single  stem.  Two,  three  or  four  stems  may  be 
trained  up  from  one  root,  if  thought  necessary, 
simply  by  allowing  the  required  number  of 
shoots  to  extend  in  the  spring  following 
planting.  The  directions  as  to  temperature, 
ventilation,  watering,  etc.,  already  given, 
should  be  followed  each  season  as  the  Vine 
starts  growing,  so  there  is  no  need  to  repeat 
them.  A  few  special  items,  however,  call 
for  mention. 

Vines  in  Flower. — If  the  Vines  are  started 
into  growth  at  the  end  of  February/  they  will 
be  in  flower  late  in  April  or  early  May,  and 
during  the  period  of  flowering,  which  lasts 
two  or  three  weeks,  the  temperature  ought, 
if  possible,  to  be  a  few  degrees  higher  than 
usual.  This  extra  warmth,  together  with  a 
drier  atmosphere,  aids  the  dispersal  of  the 
pollen  and  assists  the  Grapes  to  "  set."  This 
may  be  helped  further  by  tapping  the  vines, 
so  as  to  cause  a  movement  of  the  pollen  and 
bring  it  in  contact  with  the  stigma. 

Such  varieties  as  Black  Hambro',  Foster's 
Seedling,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Madresfield 
Court,  and  Alicante  usually  "  set  "  their 
fruit  freely,  but  some  varieties  are  "  bad 
setters,"  for  instance,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Muscat  Hambro',  Canon  Hall  Muscat  and 
Alnwick  Seedling.  It  is  best  to  fertilise 
these  by  hand,  using  a  soft  brush  to  transfer 
the  pollen  to  the  stigma.  It  is  better  to  use 
the  pollen  of  a  free-setting  variety,  if  possible, 
and  none  is  better  than  Black  Hambro'. 

Grape  Thinning. — It  is  surprising  how  soon 
the  berries  begin  to  swell  after  the  fruits  are 
"  set  "  or  formed.  When  they  are  as  large 
as  peas  it  is  time  to  begin  the  process  of 
thinning.  A  pair  of  Grape  scissors,  having 
long  pointed  blades,  and  a  thin  forked  stick 


are  required  :  the  latter  is  to  hold  the  stem 
of  the  bunch,  to  keep  it  steady,  while  the 
scissors  are  used.  The  berries  ought  not  to 
be  touched  by  the  hand  or  head,  or  they  will 
be  blemished.  The  first  thing  is  to  cut  out 
the  smallest  berries  and  those  right  inside  the 
bunch.  One  generally  finds  that  the  berries 
are  in  threes  on  tiny  branches,  and  it  is  safe  at 
the  first  thinning  to  cut  off  two  of  these  after 
the  seedless  ones  have  been  removed.  In 
three  weeks  the  bunches  ought  again  to  be 
looked  over,  cutting  out  a  few  berries  here 
and  there  where  they  are  likely  to  be  con- 
gested when  the  bunches  are  full  grown. 
Some  varieties  of  Grapes  (like  Gros  Colmar) 
have  bigger  berries  than  others,  and  the 
final  thinning  needs  to  be  rather  more  severe 
than  in  the  case  of  a  Grape  having  smaller 
berries,  such  as  Black  Hambro'. 

Stoning  takes  place  when  the  berries  are 
about  half-grown.  Indications  that  this 
process  (the  formation  of  the  seeds)  is  going 
on  are  found  in  the  fact  that  for  about  three 
weeks  the  berries  seem  to  be  at  a  standstill, 
no  apparent  increase  in  size  taking  place. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  rapid  swelling  takes 
place  and  continues  until  full  size  is  attained 
and  colouring  commences.  During  the  pro- 
cess of  stoning  the  temperature  of  the  vinery 
should  be  kept  a  few  degrees  cooler,  and  a 
little  air  left  on  the  vinery  all  night.  When 
the  berries  begin  to  change  colour  a  little 
extra  warmth  is  desirable,  and  this  is  where 
the  heated  vinery  has  the  advantage.  By 
keeping  the  pipes  warm  it  is  possible  to  admit 
more  air  both  by  day  and  night  without 
lowering  the  temperature,  and  this  helps  the 
berries  to  colour  and  ripen.  Take  care  that 
at  this  time  the  border  is  not  allowed  to 
get  dry. 

Early  Grapes,  those  which  are,  under 
ordinary  treatment,  ripe  in  August  and 
September,  may  be  kept  in  good  condition 
on  the  Vines  for  some  weeks  if  the  atmosphere 
is  fairly  dry  and  airy.  In  cold,  damp 
weather  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  warmth 
in  the  hot-water  pipes. 

VARIETIES. — There  are  numerous  varieties 
of  Grapes,  many  of  which  are  of  no  interest 
to  the  amateur.  The  following  is  a  selection 
of  the  best :  Alicante,  a  late,  heavy-cropping 
black  variety,  one  of  the  easiest  Grapes  to 
grow,  the  flavour,  for  a  late  Grape,  is  good  ; 
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Appley  Towers,  a  late  black  variety,  similar 
to  the  above,  but  of  better  flavour  ;  Bar- 
barossa  (Gros  Guillaume),  a  late  black  Grape, 
having  very  large  bunches,  often  weighing 
from  9  Ibs.  to  12  Ibs.  a  bunch  ;  Black  Ham- 
bro',  the  most  popular  and  most  generally 
useful  black  Grape,  at  its  best  in  late  summer  ; 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  a  pale  yellow  early 
Grape  of  much  excellence,  good  companion 
to  Black  Hambro',  flavour  refreshing  and 
sweet ;  Canon  Hall  Muscat,  a  distinct  variety 


Lady  Hutt,  a  late  white  variety,  the  greenish- 
white  berries  are  fairly  large,  flavour  ex- 
cellent ;  Madresfield  Court,  an  early  black 
Muscat,  should  be  grown  by  all  who  love 
a  richly-flavoured  Grape  ;  Mrs.  Pince,  a  late 
black  Grape,  of  distinctly  Muscat  flavour  ; 
Mrs.  Pearson,  a  valuable  late  yellow  Grape 
of  rich  flavour  ;  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the 
queen  of  Grapes,  colour  yellow,  delicious 
flavour  ;  Muscat  Hambro',  a  black  summer 
Grape  of  great  excellence,  richly  flavoured. 


The  remarkable  old  Vine,  130  years  old,  at  Cumberland  Lodge,  near  Windsor. 


of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  possessing  large 
berries,  the  flavour  is  rich  and  sweet,  the 
flowers  need  to  be  artificially  fertilised ; 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  a  fine  white  Grape,  with 
large  richly -flavoured  berries,  difficult  to 
grow  successfully ;  Foster's  Seedling,  a 
useful  pale  yellow  early  variety,  it  forces 
well,  and  for  this  purpose  more  especially 
is  largely  grown  ;  Gros  Maroc,  a  large  black 
Grape,  ripe  in  September-October,  flavour 
second  rate  ;  Lady  Downes,  the  latest  of  all 
black  Grapes,  when  well  ripened  it  may  be 
kept  until  spring,  flesh  solid,  flavour  sweet ; 


The  following  varieties  require  greater 
warmth  than  usual  for  their  successful 
cultivation,  and  are  not  easy  to  grow  to 
perfection :  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Muscat 
Hambro',  Mrs.  Pearson,  Mrs.  Pince,  Canon 
Hall  Muscat  and  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

Propagating. — The  usual  method  of  in- 
creasing the  Vines  is  by  means  of  "  eyes," 
which  are  really  short  cuttings  each  contain- 
ing a  bud.  These  are  formed  by  cutting 
small  pieces  of  the  Vine  shoot  of  last  year's 
growth,  from  1  to  2  inches  long,  and  having 
a  bud  or  "  eye  "  in  the  middle.  A  strip  is 
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Portion  of  Vine  shoot  as  seen  in  winter  and  containing  buds  used  for  propagation. 


cut  from  the  lower  side  (opposite  the  bud)  so  bright  sunshine  for  ten  days  or  so.  Keep 
that  it  may  lie  flat  on  the  soil  and  root  the  atmosphere  warm  and  moist,  and  the 
formation  bo  facilitated.  Each  cutting  is  night  temperature  from  60  to  65  degrees. 


placed  firmly  in  a  3- 
inch  pot  of  sandy 
soil,  at  such  a  depth 
that  the  bud  just 
shows  above  the  sur- 
face. The  best  time 
to  insert  Vine  cut- 
tings is  the  first  week 
in  February.  Plunge 
the  pots  on  a  hotbed 
(in  the  greenhouse) 
covered  by  a  small 
frame,  or  in  fibre  in 
a  propagating  case, 
and  keep  close  and 


A  Vine  "eye":  this  consists  of  a  bud 
and  a  small  piece  of  stem  on  each  side ; 
a  piece  is  cut  off  the  base. 


When  well  rooted  in 
the  5 -inch  pots  the 
Vines  will  be  2  to  3 
feet  long,  and  should 
be  repotted  in  9 -inch 
pots.  The  strongest 
may  go  in  12-inch 
pots,  and  will  produce 
a  crop  of  fruit  the 
following  year,  while 
the  others  will  be 
suitable  for  planting 
in  a  border  in  the 
autumn. 

Watering  and  ven- 


moist  (though  opening  slightly  for  a  short  tilating  must  have  careful  attention  during 
time  each  da}r)  until  the  cuttings  are  rooted  the  whole  season  of  growth.  Draughts  must 
and  signs  of  leaf  growth  are  apparent,  be  avoided,  and  the  temperature  should  not 


Then  more  air  is 
given,  and  gradually 
the  plants  are  inured 
to  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  glass- 
house, which  ought 
not  to  be  less  than 
60  degrees  at  night. 
As  soon  as  the  pots 
are  fairly  full  of  roots, 
the  young  Vines  are 
repotted  singly  in  5- 
inch  pots,  turfy  soil 
being  used,  and  made 
firm.  Give  water  and 
again  sink  the  pots 
in  a  hotbed  or  fibre 
over  hot-water  pipes. 
Shade  the  plants  from 


The  Vine  "eye"  potted  in  a  small  flower-pot, 
the  bud  alone  showing  above  the  surface. 


be  lowered  by  giving 
air  too  freely ;  ven- 
tilation is  to  prevent 
the  temperature  ris- 
ing too  high,  not  to 
decrease  it.  The 
young  Vines  must  be 
looked  after  with  care 
as  regards  watering. 
For  some  time  after 
potting  they  will  not 
require  much  water, 
but  when  well  rooted 
copious  supplies  are 
necessary  in  hot 
weather.  Manure 
water  may  be  given 
with  advantage  once 
a  week  ;  the  best  is 
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that  from  the  stable  or  the  cowyard  (in  a 
diluted  form),  while  a  good  substitute  is 
Peruvian  guano,  3  ounces  dissolved  in  3 
gallons  of  water. 

Towards  the  end  of  August  the  Vines  will 
have  completed  their  growth,  and  air  must 
then  be  admitted  freely  day  and  night. 
As  soon  as  the  leaves  show  signs  of  turning 


colour  the  Vines  should  be  taken  out  01  doors 
and  placed  close  together  on  a  bed  of  ashes 
in  a  sheltered  corner  •  where  they  may  be 
protected  from  rough  winds  but  exposed  to 
plenty  of  sunshine.  When  the  leaves  have 
fallen  give  less  water,  and  keep  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  during  winter  or  until  wanted  for 
planting  borders  or  forcing  under  glass. 


Grease  Banding  Fruit  Trees. — Many 
different  kinds  of  caterpillars  attack  Apple, 
Pear  and  Plum  trees,  and  quite  a  number 
of  these  are  bred  from  eggs  deposited  about 
the  branches  by  moths  from  early  in  Octo- 
ber until  well  on  in  spring.  The  female 
moth,  being  possessed  of  rudimentary  wings, 
and  therefore  unable  to  fly,  has  to  crawl  up 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  order  to  lay  her  eggs 


in  such  a  position  that  the  caterpillar  to  be 
will  find  a  supply  of  opening  buds  ready  for 
his  voracious  appetite  ;  the  timely  applica- 
tion of  a  band  of  sticky  substance,  then, 
prevents  this  migration  of  the  pests  and  does 
much  to  prevent,  or  at  least  reduce,  the 
mischief  often  done  to  foliage  and  blossom 
during  the  early  months  of  the  year.  Those 
whose  trees  have  suffered  from  these  virulent 


Grease  banding  fruit  trees  .    sse  reierences  in  text. 
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evil-doers  know  what  mischief  can  be  clone, 
and  realise  the  value  of  securing  healthy 
foliage  at  all  costs. 

Grease-proof  paper  of  any  kind  is  tied 
round  the  tree  (Figs.  1  and  2)  from  2  to  4  feet 
from  the  ground,  after  the  bark  has  been 
scraped  smooth,  so  that  no  other  road  may 
be  available  for  the  pests  than  across  the 
paper  ;  a  rough  tree  trunk  can  be  rendered 
smooth  by  the  application  of  any  plastic 
material  like  clay,  putty,  etc.  Over  the  paper 
is  smeared  a  thick  coating  of  grease,  and  this 
has  to  be  renewed  should  it  become  too  hard, 
or  soften  and  blow  off  ;  ordinary  cart  grease 
is  excellent,  but  any  similar  stuff  will  do,  the 
cheaper  it  is  the  better,  for  in  that  case  there 
need  be  no  hesitation  in  applying  plenty. 
On  no  account  should  the  grease  be  laid 
directly  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  in  case  it 
soaks  into  the  wood,  so  injuring  the  tree  and 
failing  to  do  its  work  ;  prepared  greases, 
like  nicotine  grease  and  cresilic  grease,  are 
examples  of  first-class  preparations  which 
would  probably  cripple  a  tree  if  they 
were  smeared  over  the  bark  of  its  main 
stem. 

This  idea  of  grease  banding  as  a  preventive 
of  injury  from  caterpillars  is  an  old  one, 
but  widely  practised  and  fairly  successful  in 
its  work  if  the  bands  receive  proper  attention 
every  week  during  the  winter.  Don't  be  in 
too  big  a  hurry  removing  the  bands  ;  get 
them  put  on  as  soon  as  possible  and  keep 
them  on  until  spring  is  well  advanced,  after 
which  they  can  be  taken  off  and  burned  ; 
always  examine  the  trunk  below  the  band  at 
the  same  time  and  remove  any  pests  which 
may  be  noticed  there. 

One  of  the  most  destructive  pests  in  spring- 
time is  the  caterpillar  of  the  Winter  Moth 
(Fig.  4)  ;  this  gourmand  dines  luxuriously 
on  the  opening  buds,  with  the  inevitable 
result  that  the  trees  are  crippled  and  soon 
become  non-productive.  To  prevent  the 
female  moth  (Fig.  5)  from  getting  up  the 
tree  to  lay  her  eggs  on  the  twigs,  get  the 
bands  on  in  October ;  the  male  moth  is 
shown  in  Fig.  6.  Fig  1  shows  how  to 
fix  the  band  on  the  tree  ;  two  bands  are 
necessary,  as  in  Fig.  2,  when  a  stake  is 
present  ;  don't  tie  on  the  band  carelessly, 
as  depicted  in  Fig.  3,  or  it  will  prove 
comparatively  ineffective.  Grease  bands 


are  not  so  essential  when  the  gardener 
intends  spraying  his  trees  during  winter 
with  a  caustic  wash  or  good  paraffin  emul- 
sion. 

Peach  Leaf  Curl  or  Blister.  —  This  is 
a  disease  seldom  found  on  Peaches  under 
glass,  but  Peaches  grown  on  walls  are  sub- 
ject to  it.  In  some  localities  the  trouble 
is  a  most  serious  one,  trees  being  almost 
defoliated  owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
attack.  Something  can  be  done  to  keep  the 
disease  in  check  by  hand  picking  and  burn- 
ing infested  leaves.  Spraying  with  sulphide 
of  potassium,  ^  oz.  to  2  gallons  of  water, 
proves  beneficial.  Bordeaux  Mixture,  too, 
may  be  used  in  autumn  and  spring.  A 
preparation  called  Medela  is  also  said  to 
prevent  leaf  curl.  For  many  years  gar- 
deners considered  that  leaf  curl  or  blister 
arose  from  the  effects  of  cold  winds.  We 
now  know  that,  though  these  tend  to 
aggravate  the  evil,  the  trouble  arises 
primarily  from  fungoid  attacks.  When  the 
trees  are  making  rapid  growth  the  disease 
seems  to  vanish  ;  it  is  when  they  are  checked 
by  cold  conditions  that  the  blister  is  so  much 
in  evidence.  To  help  the  trees  to  grow  out 
of  the  trouble  as  quickly  as  possible  sup- 
plies of  liquid  manure  are  to  some  extent 
efficacious  ;  or  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  given 
at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  the  square  yard,  and 
in  the  absence  of  rain  watered  into  the 
ground  about  the  roots. 

Silver  Leaf  Disease. — This  is  a  disease 
which  is  more  usually  associated  with  Plums 
than  any  other  kind  of  fruit.  Much  has 
been  written  as  to  the  cause  of  this  trouble, 
many  asserting  that  there  is  distinct  evidence 
of  fungoid  interference  with  the  tissue  of 
trees  attacked.  Others,  however,  assure 
us  that  the  disease  rises  mainly  from  im- 
poverishment of  the  soil,  and  consequently 
anaemia,  owing  chiefly  to  the  lack  of  chloro- 
phyll. Experiments  recently  conducted  seem 
to  bear  out  the  assertion  that  the  disease 
can  be  combated  successfully  by  means  of 
extra  feeding  with  ordinary  manures,  and 
some  success  has  resulted  from  the  use  of 
sulphate  of  iron.  Where  the  trees  are  grow- 
ing in  light,  poor  land  the  disease  is  always 
more  prevalent  than  on  stronger,  richer 
soil.  The  Victoria  Plum  is  one  of  the  varie- 
ties most  subject  to  attack,  and  where  one 
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can  but  grow  an  odd  tree  or  two,  the  loss  of  Full  ventilation  must  be  provided  for,  both 
a  single  one  becomes  a  rather  serious  matter,  at  the  top  and  sides  of  the  house. 
If  any  readers  have  trees  affected  in  this  Time  to  Start. — Autumn  is  the  best  time 
way,  they  will  find  it  easy  to  experiment  to  begin.  Obtain  the  trees  in  October, 
with  them  and  endeavour  to  restore  them  to  preferably  those  four  years  old,  well  fur- 
health.  Double  dressings  of  artificials  may  nished  with  fruit  buds. 

be    given   two    or   three    times    during   the         Fruit  trees  in  pots  require  little  pruning  ; 
season  of  growth,  or  a  heavy  top  dressing  of     their  roots  being  confined  to  so  limited  a 
yard  manure,   with   frequent 
waterings    of    liquid ;    again 
sulphate    of    iron     may     bo 
applied.       Should   a   tree  or 
trees     fail     to     respond     to 
such    treatment,    it    will    be 
wise    to    dig    up    those    af- 
fected  and   burn    them. 
©     ©     © 

Fruit  Trees  in  Pots.  — 
The  possession  of  a  green- 
house devoted  to  fruit  trees 
in  pots — or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly termed,  an  orchard 
house — enables  one  to  grow 
various  fruits  to  perfection 
in  all  parts  of  the  country 
even  where  the  out-of-door 
conditions  are  unfavourable. 
They  reach  a  large  size  and 
colour  brilliantly. 

The  orchard  house  should 
be  placed  where  it   is    shel- 
tered from  north,  north-east 
and    east    winds,    and    fully 
exposed    to    sunshine.      The 
span-roofed  form  is  the  best, 
with    a    low   brick   wall    for 
its    base,    with    glass    sides, 
roof    and    ends.      It    can    be 
made     any    size     convenient 
to  the  owner,  but  the  larger 
and    airier    it    is    the    better.      Xo    stages 
are    necessary,    the    trees    being    arranged 
on  gravelled  beds  on  the  floor,  a  large  bed 
in  the  middle  and  a  narrower  one  on  each 
side,   separated   by  a   path   about    2|    feet 
wide. 

The  house  may  be  heated  or  not  as  the 
owner  may  choose,  but  if  heated  the  chances 
of  satisfactory  crops  are  increased.  It  would 


Peach  Stirling  Castle  grown  in  a  flower-pot. 


space,  growth  is  restricted  and  fruit  spurs 
form  freely.  Most  of  the  pruning  of  pot 
trees  should  really  be  done  in  summer  by 
means  of  disbudding,  but  generally  when 
young  trees  are  received  from  the  nursery 
it  will  be  found  that  the  terminal  shoots 
(those  at  the  ends  of  the  branches)  of 
the  previous  summer's  growth  are  left  full 
length  ;  they  should  be  cut  back  by  half 


only  be   necessary  to   apply   artificial  heat  in  November  or  December,  and  no  further 

during  cold  weather  in  spring,  so  that  the  winter  pruning  is  necessary, 
cost  of  fuel  during  the  year  is  small  com-          Top    dressing    the    trees    with    fresh    soil 

pared  with  the  advantages  secured.  should  be  seen  to  at  the  same  time.     Take 
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Apple  The  Queen,  splendid  for  cultivation  in  pots. 

off  about  an  inch  of  the  old  surface  soil, 
replace  with  a  layer  of  fresh  turfy  loam,  to 
which  bone  -  meal  has  been  added  (|  pint 
to  each  peck  of  soil)  ;  make  this  firm  by 
means  of  a  wooden  rammer.  Then  let  the 
trees  be  arranged  in  the  house  18  inches 
or  2  feet  apart.  Throughout  January  the 
ventilators  are  kept  open  in  all  except  frosty 
weather,  but  in  February  they  may  be 
closed  at  night  and  on  dull  days,  though 
air  must  be  given  in  bright  weather.  The 
night  temperature  should  not  exceed  45  to  50 
degrees,  air  being  given  in  the  morning  when 
the  thermometer  registers  55  degrees.  A 
cool  airy  atmosphere  is  essential,  so  that  the 
trees  break  into  growth  slowly. 

When  the  blossoms  begin  to  open  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  a  little  heat  in  the  pipes, 
as  it  greatly  helps  to  secure  a  good  "  set  "  of 
fruit,  providing  air  is  freely  admitted.  To 
make  doubly  sure  of  a  good  crop  it  is 
necessary  to  resort  to  artificial  fertilisation. 
This  is  best  effected  by  using  a  soft  brush 
or  rabbit's  tail  to  distribute  the  pollen,  mak- 
ing sure  that  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
stigma  or  centre  column  of  the  flower,  and  by 
shaking  the  trees  gently.  Those  possessing 
bees  should  place  a  hive  inside  the  house 
while  the  trees  are  in  bloom. 

After  the  fruits  are  formed  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  slightly  increased  by  giving 
less  air  on  cold  nights  and  slightly  heating 
the  pipes,  while  the  floor  and  spaces  ought 
to  be  syringed  once  or  twice  daily  in  bright 
weather. 

Disbudding. — At  this  stage  many  wood 
buds  start  into  growth,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  reduce  their  number.  Only  three  buds 
are  left  on  each  of  the  leading  shoots  of  the 
previous  year's  growth  (those  that  were  cut 


back  to  half  their  length  at  winter 
priming),  all  others  being  rubbed  off. 
If  on  any  other  branches  the  fresh 
shoots  appear  to  be  crowded,  do  not 
hesitate  to  remove  a  few  of  them. 
As  soon  as  the  shoots,  whether  on 
the  leading  branches  or  any  other 
part  of  the  tree,  have  developed  five 
leaves  they  should  be  "stopped,"  and 
all  subsequent  growths  are  stopped 
after  the  second  or  third  leaf.  This 
is  what  is  termed  summer  pruning, 


•1 


Plum  tree  grown  in  pot. 
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which  practically  does  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  winter  pruning. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  allow  the  trees  to 
bear  too  heavy  a  crop,  especially  during  their 
earlier  years  ;  it  has  the  effect  of  weakening 
them  considerably. 

Apples  and  Pears  and  Cherries  should  be 
placed  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  house,  and 
Plums,  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines at  the  warmest  end. 
Figs  require  more  warmth 
still,  and  are  often  grown 
in  a  separate  portion,  Avhere 
greater  heat  can  be  applied. 
As  the  amateur  makes  pro- 
gress he  will  find  it  is  pos- 
sible to  force  certain  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  so  as  to  have 
them  ripe  in  May.  He  may 
then  get  two  crops  from  the 
same  house  in  one  year,  by 
keeping  one  set  of  trees  out 
of  doors  plunged  in  ashes 
(protecting  when  in  bloom) 
and  bringing  them  in  the 
glasshouse  to  replace  those 
which  have  fruited.  Or,  if 
preferred,  a  crop  of  Melons 
could  be  grown  after  the  first 
crop  of  Peaches.  Apples  and 
Pears  cannot  be  forced  ;  they 
only  ripen  properly  in  sum- 
mer. When  these  fruits  show 
signs  of  colouring  place  the 
trees  out  of  doors  in  a 
sheltered  sunny  position  ;  the 
effect  of  this  treatment  in 
colouring  the  fruit  is  magical. 

Watering    must     be    prac- 


Potting  the  Trees. — Once  in  two  years  as 
a  rule  is  often  enough  to  repot  the  trees  ; 
trees  which  have  not  made  good  growth  had 
better  be  repotted  in  the  same  sized  pots, 
reducing  the  ball  of  soil  and  roots  to  enable 
this  to  be  done,  and  to  allow  of  the  addition 
of  new  soil.  Trees  which  have  made  pro- 
gress should  be  placed  in  a  flower-pot  a  size 


tised   with    great    care ;    the 


Peach  Peregrine,  a  valuable  early  variety. 


successful  cultivation  of  fruit 
trees  in  pots  depends  very  largely  on  this. 
During  winter,  whilst  dormant,  they  need 
little  water,  though  the  soil  must  not  become 
really  dry.  Give  a  good  soaking  when  the 
soil  gets  rather  dry.  As  the  season  advances 
more  is,  of  course,  required,  and  in  high 
summer  it  will  often  have  to  be  given  twice 
a  day.  If  the  trees  are  bearing  good  crops 
weak  liquid  manure  is  beneficial  each  alter- 
nate watering  when  the  fruits  are  swelling ; 
soot  water  is  excellent  for  a  change.  Less 
water  must  be  given  as  the  fruit  ripens. 
66 


larger  ;    pot  firmly,  using  a  wooden  rammer 
to  get  the  soil  down  by  the  side  of  the  pot. 

Pots  and  crocks  must  be  clean  and  dry 
when  used.  A  depth  of  1  inch  of  crocks 
is  sufficient,  and  some  rough  turfy  soil  is 
placed  on  these.  October  is  the  best  time 
for  potting.  Trees  which  are  not  repotted 
at  this  time  should  be  top-dressed  as 
directed  before.  The  best  compost  consists 
of  old  turf  chopped  into  pieces  about  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg ;  to  each  bushel  add 
mortar  rubble  and  1  pint  of  bone-meal. 
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All  the  following  varieties  will  be  found 
suitable  for  cultivation  in  pots. 

APPLES. — Dessert :  Beauty  of  Bath,  Lady 
Sudeley.  James  Grieve,  Ellison's  Orange, 
Cox's  Pomona,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Rival,  King 
of  Tomkin's  County,  Stunner  Pippin.  Cook- 
ing :  White  Transparent,  Peasgood's  None- 
such, Blenheim  Orange,  Newton  Wonder, 
Beauty  of  Kent,  Annie  Elizabeth,  The 
Queen. 

CHERRIES. — Guigne  d'Annonay,  Early 
Rivers,  Governor  Wood,  Frogmore  Early 
Bigarreau,  Black  Tartarian,  Bigarreau 
Napoleon,  Elton,  Emperor  Francis,  Flor- 


FIGS. — St.  John's,  Brown  Turkey,  White 
Marseilles,  White  Ischia. 

NECTARINES.  —  Cardinal,  Early  Rivers, 
Lord  Napier,  Dryden,  Rivers'  Orange,  Pine 
Apple,  Spencer,  Victoria. 

PEACHES. — Duchess  of  Cornwall,  Amsden 
June,  Rivers'  Early  York,  Crimson  Galande, 
Goshawk,  Late  Devonian,  Sea  Eagle. 

PEARS. — Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Direc- 
teur  Hardy,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Durondeau, 
Emile  d'Heyst,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Le 
Lectier,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Marguerite 
Marillat,  Marie  Louise. 

PLUMS. — Early  Transparent  Gage,  Reine 
Claude  de,  Bavay,  Green  Gage,  Bryanston 
Gage,  Jefferson,  Kirke's. 


How  to  Make  a  Small  Holding  Pay 


HOW  to  make  a  small  holding  pro- 
fitable is  a  subject  which  has 
exercised  many  minds  in  this 
country.  Numerous  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  this  connection,  and  frequently  it 
is  to  be  feared  serious  disappointment,  as 
well  as  loss,  has  befallen  optimistic  indivi- 
duals who  have  set  out  to  make  a  fortune 
from  a  holding  of  a  few  acres.  Many  people 
have  failed  to  sscure  a  footing  upon  the 
land  through  lack  of  sufficient  capital.  A 
man  should  have  at  least  £20  for  every  acre 
he  takes  up.  Numbers  of  men  have  failed 
through  lack  of  energy  and  determination  ; 
for,  besides  industry  of  the  most  energetic 
nature,  there  is  the  need  for  that  persever- 
ance which  enables  a  man  to  hold  on  through 
bad  times  to  better  and  more  prosperous  days. 
The  personal  factor  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  successful  starting  and  subsequent 
management  of  a  small  holding  of  land. 

What  is  a  Small  Holding  ?— My  ideal 
small  holding  would  consist  of  something 
more  than  four  or  five  acres  of  land  devoted 
to  market  gardening,  or  market  gardening 
and  fruit  growing  combined.  I  should  prefer 
to  see  people  settled  upon  about  twenty 
acres  ;  this  would  allow  of  a  small  grass 
orchard,  with  a  fair-sized  paddock  and  some 
land  reserved  for  corn  and  root-growing,  for 
a  couple  of  cows  and  for  as  many  pigs  as 


could  be  accommodated.  Much  food  and  all 
bedding  can  then  be  grown  for  the  stock, 
which  can  be  maintained  at  small  expense 
if  the  holding  be  properly  managed.  An 
acre  or  two  of  grass  orchard  near  home  is  a 
valuable  asset  apart  from  the  fruit  grown  ; 
it  makes  a  sheltered  spot  for  the  turning  out 
of  calves  or  pigs.  Upon  a  twenty-acre  hold- 
ing one  horse  at  least  must  be  kept,  and 
unless  there  are  near  neighbours  willing  and 
able  to  loan  a  horse  now  and  then  it  will  be 
wise  to  keep  a  fairly  strong  pair. 

If  the  land  is  rented  the  landlord  will 
always  have  much  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
provision  of  buildings  for  stock.  The  capi- 
tal involved  is  greatly  increased  by  much 
building,  and  tenants  usually  have  to  suffer 
in  the  shape  of  higher  rentals.  Prospective 
holders  must  also  remember  that  keeping 
stock  means  more  work,  more  anxiety,  and 
more  initial  outlay.  From  early  morning 
until  late  at  night  very  frequently  atten- 
tion must  be  given  if  success  is  to  be  assiired. 
Unless  people  are  prepared  for  this  constant 
attention  and  watchfulness,  for  much  sus- 
tained effort,  they  will  be  well  advised  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  only  a  small  area  of  land. 

Many  men  do  succeed  in  this  way.  They 
run  a  dairy  of  cows  and  a  milk  round.  They 
farm  corn  land  and  pasture  for  their  cows, 
and  they  cultivate  small  holdings  of  market 
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gardening  and  fruit  growing.  If  it  is  pos- 
sible for  these  men  on  a  large  scale,  then 
surely  it  is  possible  to  make  a  success  of 
such  a  holding  as  is  outlined  above.  It  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  we  need  more  of 
these  small  holdings  in  Britain  than  exist 
to-day. 

Choosing  the  Site. — So  much  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  holding  that  this  part  of  the 
subject  can  never  be  lightly  regarded.  To 
put  men  with  little  capital  upon  cold  clay 
land  is  to  court  disaster  at  the  outset.  Not 
only  does  such  land  need  a  great  expendi- 
ture of  labour  to  improve  its  mechanical 
condition,  it  nearly  always  requires  imich 
money  spent  in  manure  to  raise  its  fertility 
to  the  standard  requisite  for  market  garden 
work.  It  is  also  just  as  risky  to  start  on 
poor,  sandy  land ;  but  the  latter,  with  its 
ease  of  working,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
clay.  The  latter  is  not  only  difficult  to 
work,  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything  with 
it  during  spells  of  wet  weather.  The  misery 
of  removing  a  crop  for  market  on  such  land 
in  bad  weather  is  not  easily  realised 
except  by  those  who  have  had  previous 
experience.  It  is  totally  unsuitable  for 
market  gardening.  It  can  only  be  culti- 
vated in  favourable  weather,  and  this  is 
altogether  against  the  quick  and  continu- 
ous cropping  so  requisite  for  successful  com- 
mercial gardening.  Besides,  for  years  crops 
from  this  sort  of  land  are  later  and  longer 
in  coming  into  use  than  those  from  lighter 
and  warmer  soil.  In  regard  to  situation  we 
cannot  always  be  dainty  choosers.  A  warm, 
sheltered  bank  facing  south  or  south-west 
is  ideal,  while  flat,  open  wind-swept  spaces 
are  not  so  desirable. 

What  to  Include.  —  According  to  my 
ideal  of  a  small  holding,  many  things  might 
be  included  to  help  not  only  in  making  a 
living,  but  in  returning  some  profit.  One  or 
two  breeding  sows  kept  would  mean  that 
there  would  be  litters  of  young  pigs  for  sale. 
These  would  give  an  occasional  cheque  for 
£10  or  so.  Cows  should  be  kept  if  the 
holding  is  large  enough,  and  here  again  there 
would  in  time  be  sturdy  young  heifers  worth 
£16  to  £20.  Or  a  stout  colt  might  be  reared, 
which  in  its  turn  should  be  worth  £20  to 
£30  if  kept  until  the  proper  age.  Small 


patches  of  wheat  or  barley  or  other  cereals 
might  be  found  of  profit ;  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  not  only  the  corn,  but  the 
straw  is  of  value,  either  sold  or  at  home  for 
the  animals.  It  is  not  proposed  to  go  into 
detail  in  regard  to  the  essential  farm  life 
of  the  holding,  except  as  regards  the  cereals. 
So  much  depends  on  natural  aptitude  and 
knowledge  and  love  of  animals.  Some 
people  do  not  care  for  them,  and  detest  the 
necessary  work  of  attention.  I  have  said 
nothing  of  poultry,  but  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  a  stock  of  fowls  is  almost 
essential  for  a  small  holding,  if  only  to 
suppty  eggs  and  birds  for  the  holder's  use. 

Market  Gardening. — This  is  a  form  of 
utilising  a  small  holding  of  land  which  has 
become  increasingly  attractive  to  people  of 
late  years.  Quite  a  number  of  well-educated 
young  men  have  taken  up  the  life  ;  and 
while  some  have,  for  want  of  energy  and 
attention,  signally  failed,  others  have  be- 
come established  and  increased  their  hold- 
ings. The  crops  grown  for  this  purpose  are 
largely  those  which  have  been  found  suit- 
able for  certain  districts.  In  some  locali- 
ties earliness  is  a  feature  for  certain  crops, 
as,  for  instance,  what  is  known  in  the 
markets  as  Cornish  Broccoli ;  or,  again,  the 
soil  of  a  portion  of  the  country  may  speci- 
ally favour  a  crop,  such  as  is  found  to  be  the 
case  with  Worcester  Asparagus.  Many  other 
instances  could  be  advanced,  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  the  intending  holder 
of  land  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  when  a 
new  neighbourhood  is  chosen,  there  must 
be  more  than  usual  care  in  the  selection  of 
crops  to  be  grown. 

©     ©     © 

Artichoke,  Globe.— With  this  plant  it 
is  not  the  roots  that  are  marketed,  but  the 
tops  or  heads.  Give  liberal  treatment  to 
induce  rapid  growth  in  spring.  Besides 
ample  dressings  of  yard  manure  in  autumn 
or  winter,  nitrate  of  soda  in  March  and 
April,  about  twice,  at  the  rate  of  i  oz.  per 
square  yard  will  be  useful.  Feeding  is  an 
essential  feature  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
crop,  as  unless  this  receives  due  attention 
the  "  heads  "  will  be  small  and  lacking  in 
tenderness.  Plants  can  be  raised  from  seeds 
sown  in  spring  or  from  side  growths  taken 
from  the  old  plants  and  planted  out  in 
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March.  Plant  out  at  3  feet  apart  in  each 
direction.  Protection  by  means  of  rough 
litter  or  bracken  must  be  provided  during 
severe  weather  in  winter  or  many  of  the 
plants  will  succumb. 

Artichoke,  Jerusalem. — The  tubers  of 
this  vegetable  are  greatly  in  demand  dur- 
ing a  hard  winter,  the  price  usually  being 
from  3s.  to  5s.  per  cwt.  Of  course,  there 
are  winters  when  the  roots  are  almost  un- 


A  good  type  of  French  Bean. 

saleable.  Deep  cultivation  and  heavy  manur- 
ing tend  to  produce  big  crops  of  large  roots. 
It  is  true  that  this  plant  will  grow  and  to 
some  extent  crop  in  very  rough  ground,  but 
it  will  pay  for  good  treatment.  The  tubers 
can  be  left  in  the  ground  all  the  winter  and 
be  dug  as  required  for  market.  Plant  out  in 
February  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  the  sets  being 
18  inches  asunder. 

Asparagus. — This  is  a  most  profitable  crop 
wherever  it  is  successful.  It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  the  custom  to  grow  the 
plants  on  one -row  beds.  Seeds  are  sown  in 
March  and  April  in  shallow  drills  6  inches 
apart.  By  the  following  April  the  plants 


are  ready  to  put  out  in  their  permanent 
quarters.  Single  rows  are  placed  3  feet  6 
inches  asunder,  and  the  plants  are  put 
out  at  1  foot  apart.  The  first  two  years 
crops  of  Peas,  Dwarf  Beans,  Green  Onions 
and  Lettuces,  etc.,  are  all  grown  to  help  in 
paying  rent  and  labour.  The  third  season 
the  beds  may  be  cut  over,  but  ought  not 
to  be  cut  for  the  same  length  of  time  as  older 
beds  would  be.  Usually  very  fine  Aspara- 
gus is  secured  from  these  young  beds. 
Cultivation  consists  of  keeping  the  beds 
thoroughly  free  from  weeds.  Here  it  may 
be  well  to  mention  that  land  for  Asparagus 
should  always  be  absolutely  clear  of  twitch 
and  other  deep-rooting  weeds.  The  second 
year  after  the  tops  have  been  cut  down  in 
autumn  a  little  soil  may  be  drawn  over  the 
plants  with  a  draw  hoe.  This  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ridge.  After  the  beds  are 
formed  the  winter  and  spring  work  consists 
of  lightly  pulling  down  the  ridges  with  a 
reversed  fork  to  make  room  for  the  spits  of 
soil  which  are  dug  from  the  alternate  alleys. 
The  other  alleys,  which  are  not  dug  up  in 
this  manner,  serve  for  pathways  for  cut- 
ting the  Asparagus,  and  for  some  years  cer- 
tain crops  are  secured  from  them.  Where 
Asparagus  is  grown  largely  in  heavy  land 
the  chief  manure  used  is  soot,  which  is  put 
on  when  the  alleys  are  forked  up.  During 
February  or  March,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  weather,  the  soil  placed  on  the  beds 
is  slightly  forked  over,  and  stones,  roots  of 
weeds,  and  old  stems  are  picked  off.  The 
actual  cutting  is  usually  done  with  special 
knives,  and  tying  is  considerably  assisted 
by  means  of  specially  constructed  scoring 
boxes.  The  heads  or  "  buds,"  as  they  are 
technically  called,  are  tied  in  bundles  of 
twenty  by  women,  whose  rate  of  pay  is 
usually  6d.  per  thousand  when  not  paid 
per  day.  These  are  passed  to  the  men,  who 
make  them  up  in  hundreds — six  bundles 
of  twenty  going  to  the  market  hundred. 
The  mistake  too  frequently  made  in  grow- 
ing Asparagus  for  market  is  that  the  plants 
are  insufficiently  fed  and  too  severely  cut ; 
the  consequence  being  that  beds  do  not 
last  as  long  in  a  profitable  state  as  they 
otherwise  might.  We  are  often  told 
that  Asparagus  should  be  fed  during  the 
cutting  season,  but  my  advice  is  to  feed 
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the  growths  when  the  cutting  ceases,  as  upon 
these  depends  the  next  season's  crop.  One 
of  the  best  manures  for  the  purpose  is  a 
good  quality  of  fish  guano.  Use  at  the 
rate  of  3  to  4  ounces  per  square  yard  twice 
during  the  growing  season.  Immediately 
the  growths  are  ripe  in  autumn  cut  them 
down  and  burn  them. 

Bean,  Broad. — To  secure  a  very  early 
crop  of  these  autumn  planting  is  usually 
resorted  to.  Seville  is  the  variety  chosen  for 
this  purpose.  What  are  known  as  Longpod 
sorts  are  generally  planted  in  February  and 
March,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  fit  to  receive 
the  Beans.  Plant  in  single  lines  2  feet  apart, 
having  the  Beans  5  or  6  inches  apart.  Just 
a  word  on  planting  these  and  the  other  kinds 
of  Beans.  They  can  all  be  put  in  with  a 
dibber,  and  no  smallholder  should  try  the 
plan  of  opening  up  trenches  with  a  spade  for 
any  of  these  crops. 

Bean,  Dwarf. — Those  Avho  possess  warm, 
early  land  may  do  worse  than  plant  a  few 
rows  of  this  crop.  Plant  early  sorts,  such 
as  Early  Prolific  or  Osborn's.  Canadian 
Wonder,  though  large  and  a  heavy  cropper, 
is  not  quick  enough  for  early  market  work. 
The  plants  require  land  in  good  condition, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  one  or  tAvo  doses  of 
nitrate  of  soda  will  help  to  hasten  the  swell- 
ing process  when  the  pods  are  forming. 
Plant  out  in  April  and  May  in  rows  2  feet 
apart,  the  Beans  3  or  4  inches  asunder.  Late 
crops  are  sometimes  planted,  and  are  found 
profitable  in  most  seasons.  Plant  out  in 
June  for  a  late  crop. 

Bean,  Runner. — The  market  for  these 
is  too  frequently  glutted,  and  the  crop, 
speaking  generally,  is  not  an  encouraging 
one.  GroAvers  with  warm  land  on  sunny 
slopes  in  early  districts  usually  do  Avell  Avith 
the  early  gatherings.  First  pickings  have 
been  kno\vn  to  realise  15s.  to  21s.  per  40-lb. 
hamper.  But  later  in  the  season  the  Beans 
may  only  realise  4d.  to  6d.  per  40-lb.  bag. 
The  pickers  want  4d.  or  5d.  for  gathering, 
so  that  the  grower  in  a  time  of  over-supply 
gets  little  for  himself.  Plant  out  in  May  in 
rows  3  feet  apart,  the  Beans  being  put  in 
at  5  or  6  inches  from  each  other.  When 
Brussels  Sprouts  are  to  be  put  betAveen,  the 
Beans  are  planted  4  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 
.Summer  treatment  consists  of  keeping  the 


plants  free  from  weeds  and  pinching  the 
running  growths.  By  continually  pinching 
the  growths  small  bush -like  plants  are 
formed  Avhich  produce  enormous  crops  \vhen 
Avell  grown.  In  this  way  sticks  are  not  a 
necessity  for  these  climbing  Beans. 

Beetroot. — This  is  a  most  useful  crop  for 
the  smallholder  if  he  is  near  a  market.  It 
requires  land  that  has  been  made  good  for 


Prize-winner  Runner  Bean  trained  over 
rough    trellis. 

a  previous  crop  ;  for  instance,  it  may  folloAV 
Sprouts  or  Spring  Cabbage.  Beyond  thin- 
ning the  plants  and  hoeing  them,  scarcely 
any  attention  is  required  until  lifting  time. 
Should  the  market  prove  adverse  to  the 
grower  he  can  store  the  roots  in  pits  or  in 
a  cellar  in  much  the  same  way  that  Potatoes 
are  stored  until  a  favourable  opportunity. 
The  roots  must  be  carefully  lifted  and 
handled,  so  that  the  roots  do  not  get  broken. 
The  round  Beetroot  is  not  a  favourite  in  the 
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markets,  but  a  few  hundredweights  may  be 
grown  ;  the  main  crop,  however,  should  be 
of  the  tap-rooted  type,  and  this  will  gener- 
ally realise  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  cwt. 

Broccoli. — The  cultivation  of  Broccoli 
in  an  ordinary  season  is  generally  profit- 
able. Seeds  sown  in  March  and  April  will 
give  plants  for  main  or  late  crop.  Frequently 
it  is  possible  to  use  land  which  has  grown  an 
early  crop  of  Peas  or  Broad  Beans  ;  too  much 
nitrogenous  manure  is  not  good  for  the  crop, 
inducing,  as  it  does,  much  leafage  and  soft 
stems  which  readily  succumb  to  frosts.  For 
autumn  and  early  winter  cutting  Michaelmas 
White  is  an  excellent  sort.  Latest  of  All  and 
Late  Queen  are  both  good  for  late  cutting 
in  spring.  Some  years  the  crop  may  realise 
from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  dozen  (thirteen)  heads, 
and  again  at  another  time  it  may  have  to  be 
ploughed  in  owing  to  poor  demand  or  over- 
supply.  Early  Cauliflowers  from  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire  compete  rather  severely  with 
this  crop. 

Brussels  Sprouts.  —  This  crop  is  fre- 
quently planted  between  Peas  or  Runner 
Beans.  The  rows  of  the  latter  are  set  out 
4  feet  apart,  and  the  Sprouts  are  set  out 
down  the  centres.  By  this  method  the 
ground  is  made  to  carry  two  crops  with  one 
preparation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
times  when  both  the  Peas  and  Runners  spoil 
a  good  portion  of  the  Sprouts  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  stems.  Seed  may  be  sown  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  March,  though 
some  growers  on  cold,  heavy  land  sow  their 
seed  at  the  end  of  September  and  keep  the 
plants  through  the  winter,  planting  them 
out  immediately  the  land  can  be  got  ready 
in  spring.  Good  sorts  are  Offenham  and 
Exhibition.  Sometimes,  according  to  dis- 
trict and  market,  the  Sprouts  are  sold  on 
the  stems,  realising  so  much  per  dozen.  For 
other  markets  the  Sprouts  must  be  gathered 
and  packed  in  hampers,  usually  40  Ib.  net. 
Prices  vary,  according  to  the  demand  and 
quality,  from  Is.  to  6s.  Gathering  costs  4d. 
to  5d.  per  40  Ib. 

Cabbage.  —  Most  Cabbages  grown  for 
market  are  sown  in  the  autumn  or  late 
summer  for  spring  cutting.  There  is  a 
demand  for  spring-sown  Cabbages,  but  it  is 
neither  large  nor  reliable  in  a  general  way, 
though  here  and  there  are  districts  for  which 


it  pays  to  grow  Cabbages  for  autumn  con- 
sumption. For  use  in  spring  almost  every 
district  has  a  favourite  time  for  sowing. 
Somewhere  about  July  15th  is  an  average 
date,  though  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
country  it  may  not  be  safe  to  sow  before  the 
first  week  of  August.  Those  growers  who- 
desire  to  realise  big  prices  from  their  Cab- 
bages in  spring  must  not  be  parsimonious 
in  regard  to  the  manure  bill.  The  cost  for 
this  crop  is  really  heavy.  Not  only  is  there 
the  manuring  of  the  land  previous  to  plant- 
ing, but  in  February  and  March  feeding  and 
hoeing  must  begin.  Peruvian  guano,  nitrate 
of  soda  and  nitrate  of  lime  are  all  used  in 
the  Cabbage-growing  districts.  When  the 
markets  are  favourable  this  heavy  outlay 
meets  with  a  favourable  return,  as  the  stand- 
ing crop  may  realise  anything  from  £35  to 
£50  per  acre.  In  such  cases  the  grower  has 
nothing  to  do  with  marketing  the  crop  ;  he 
simply  makes  an  agreement  with  the  buyer 
for  so  much  per  acre  and  for  the  land  to  be 
cleared  by  a  certain  date.  In  the  Midlands 
much  of  the  crop  is  sold  by  the  hamper. 
The  hampers  contain  from  thirty  to  sixty 
Cabbages ;  much  depends  on  their  size. 
Prices  start  at  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  hamper, 
and  drop  down  to  Is.,  sometimes  going  as 
low  as  6d.  Many  thousands  are  sold  by  the 
dozen  in  some  districts  ;  in  others,  again, 
they  are  sold  by  the  tally.  Growers  soon 
realise  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  various 
methods  of  packing  and  selling  of  different 
localities. 

Carrot. — Some  soils  are  specially  adapted 
for  Carrots,  and,  given  the  right  sort  of  land, 
the  crop  is  a  paying  one  when  well  grown. 
First  crops  are  secured  by  sowing  Short 
Horn  varieties  on  a  warm  border  early  in 
March.  When  of  a  proper  size,  and  sold 
in  bunches  of  from  eight  to  twelve, 
these  meet  with  a  fairly  good  demand. 
Another  method  of  securing  early  bunch 
Carrots  is  to  sow  in  July  and  let  the  young 
roots  stand  through  the  winter.  They  are 
then  ready  for  pulling  and  bunching  in  spring 
before  the  early  sown  ones,  but  are  not  of 
such  good  quality.  What  is  known  as  the 
Intermediate  type  is  best  for  main  crop  and 
storing.  These  Carrots  are  usually  sold  by 
the  hundredweight  in  bags,  and  may  make 
from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  cwt.  A  crop  of 
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15  tons  per  acre  can  be  secured,  and  much 
heavier  crops  are  not  uncommon. 

Cauliflower. — These  usually  find  a  ready 
sale,  but  to  secure  an  early  crop  a  consider- 


Roots  of  Intermediate  Carrot 

able  amount  of  trouble  is  needed  and  some 
expense.  Early  London  Cauliflower,  sown 
in  September  in  the  open,  will  provide 
Cauliflowers  in  June  and  July.  The  young 
plants  must  have  protection  through  the 
winter  in  most  districts,  and  be  ready  for 
planting  four  or  five  in  hand-glasses  in 
February.  Place  the  lines  of  glasses  in  rows 
4  feet  apart,  .though  the  glasses  themselves 
need  only  be  2  feet  or  so  from  each  other. 
This  wide  placing  of  the  Cauliflowers  allows 
of  a  planting  of  Vegetable  Marrows  be- 
tween, and  as  the  Cauliflowers 
are  gradually  hardened  and 
inured  to  outdoor  conditions, 
the  hand-glasses  are  at  liberty 
and  close  at  hand  for  the  Mar- 
rows. Later  Cauliflowers  may 
be  sown  in  March,  and  good  sorts 
are  The  King,  Emperor,  and 
the  ever-popular  Autumn  Giant. 
It  is  one  of  the  first  conditions 
of  successful  Cauliflower  growing 
that  the  land  must  be  heavily 
manured  to  get  the  best  results. 
Early  Cauliflowers  usually  sell 
well  when  cut  from  plants  that 
have  been  grown  under  glasses, 
from  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  per  dozen 
being  typical  prices  in  an  ordin- 
ary season.  Later  on  cuttings 
of  Autumn  Giant  may  realise 
anything  from  4d.  to  Is.  6d.  per 
dozen.  Firm  white  "  flowers  " 
of  good  size  naturally  secure 


better  returns  than  those  of  poor  size  and 
that  have  become  broken  and  uneven.  It 
is  possible  at  times  to  grow  "  picklers  "  at 
fairly  remunerative  rates,  but  for  pickling 
the  quality  must  be  really 
good  or  only  very  poor  prices 
can  be  secured.  Dry  seasons 
have  an  adverse  effect  upon 
the  quality  of  Cauliflowers, 
and  from  this  cause  the  crop, 
when  grown  in  the  best  of 
land,  may  in  some  years  be 
unsuccessful. 

Celery. —  Only  in  excep- 
tional circumstances  is  the 
small  grower  advised  to  under- 
take this  crop.  It  needs  easy 
working  soil,  with  a  naturally 
moist  subsoil.  In  low  situations  where  the 
land  is  light  and  rich  Celery  can  be  easily 
and  profitably  grown.  Seed  sown  in  a 
cold  frame  or  under  handlights  in  April 
will  provide  plants  for  mid-season  and 
late  crops.  For  early  marketing,  earlier 
sowings  in  heat  must  be  raised,  though 
young  plants  can  nearly  always  be  purchased 
at  so  much  per  thousand.  Plant  out  in  June- 
and  July  as  plants  become  ready  and  land 
falls  vacant.  For  ease  in  working  and  lifting 
the  crop,  single  rows  are  best,  though  some 
growers  do  not  hesitate 
to  plant  four  rows  in 
a  trench.  Plant  out  in 
moist  weather,  and  dress 


It  is  important  not  to  plant 
Beetroot  on  ground  that 
has  been  recently  manured 
or  roots  as  shown  on  the 
right  will  be  plentiful. 
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the  soil  around  the  plants  two  or  three 
times  during  the  growing  season  with  soot, 
taking  care  to  keep  this  from  the  centres  of 
the  plants.  Six  weeks  before  required  for 
market,  tie  each  plant  closely  together  with 
raffia  and  earth  up  on  two  occasions.  The 
"  sticks  "  are  usually  sold  wholesale  in 
bundles  of  twelve.  The  price  will  be  accord- 
ing to  the  time  of  }rear  and  the  quality  of  the 
Celery.  Eightpence  per  bundle  is  a  common 
figure,  though  6d.  or  even  less  may  be 
quoted  at  times.  Early  in  the  season  Is. 
a  dozen  may  be  secured,  but  this  seldom 
lasts  long. 

Cucumber,  Ridge. — These  are  raised 
much  in  the  same  way  as  Vegetable  Marrow, 
and  some  years  turn  out  well  for  the  grower. 
There  is  a  demand  at  4d.  to  6d.  per 
dozen  for  good  Cucumbers,  and  small  mis- 
shapen fruits  can  always  be  sold  for  pickling 
purposes,  though,  of  course,  at  a  reduced 
price. 

Endive. — Seed  of  this  mav  be  sown  from 
June  to  August  if  a  demand  is  found  over  a 
lengthened  season.  Sow  Green  Curled  for 
the  earliest  sowings  and  Green  Batavian  for 
later  use.  Plant  out  on  rich  ground  as  the 
plants  become  ready,  and  when  required  for 
market  blanch  by  tying  or  covering  with 
slates  or  tiles  when  dry. 

Leek. — This  cannot  be  considered  a  popu- 
lar market  crop,  but  it  is  one  that  paj-s 
extremely  well  when  severe  weather  comes 
along  in  winter.  The  Leek  must  be  put 
out  on  rich  land  if  large,  thick  stems  are 
desired.  The  crop,  strange  to  say.  does 
not  readily  nor  to  any  extent  respond  to  the 
application  of  nitrogenous  manure,  such  as 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  in  consequence  the 
goodness  must  be  in  the  soil  to  begin  with. 
Sowings  of  seed  are  usually  made  at  the  end 
of  March  and  beginning  of  April.  When  the 
young  plants  are  ready  dibble  them  deeply 
into  the  ground  they  are  to  occupy  in  rows 
1  foot  or  15  inches  apart,  the  plants  to  be 
6  to  8  inches  asunder.  The  usual  method 
of  marketing  is  to  make  small  bunches  of 
three  or  four,  five  or  six,  according  to  size, 
and  then  make  these  up  in  dozens  and  fasten 
them  securely  with  twigs.  Wholesale  prices 
are  somewhere  about  2^d.  to  4d.  per  dozen, 
rather  more  for  really  fine  stems,  but  these 
are  rare  in  our  markets. 


Lettuce. — For  market  use  Lettuces  are 
chiefly  sown  in  autumn  for  early  cutting  in 
spring.  Sown  in  August  and  early  Septem- 
ber, they  are  planted  out  in  October  to  stand 
the  winter.  They  are  planted  beneath  fruit 
trees  in  many  thousands,  and  when  the  land 
is  well  prepared  succeed  admirably  when 
the  trees  are  not  too  dense  overhead. 
Lettuces  are  also  planted  in  the  autumn 
between  rows  of  Strawberries,  and  when 
really  early  constitute  an  excellent  catch 
crop  for  such  a  position.  A  variety  much 
grown  is  Schofield's  Winter  White  ;  this  is 
a  Cabbage  variety.  The  plants  are  put  out 
9  to  12  inches  apart,  hoed  in  spring,  and, 
if  necessary,  carefully  dressed  with  nitrate 
of  soda,  1  to  1J  cwt.  per  acre.  The  Cos 
varieties  are  usually  a  trifle  later  than  the 
Cabbage  sorts  in  coming  on  the  market,  but 
nearly  always  command  a  little  more  money. 
The  old  Bath  Cos  is  much  grown,  as  also 
is  Hardy  Winter  White.  Both  require  tying 
to  help  in  the  process  of  hearting.  For 
summer  growth  or  sowing  in  spring  Paris 
White  is  still  one  of  the  best.  There  seems 
to  be  little  inducement  to  grow  summer 
Lettuces  for  market,  and  only  where  it  is 
known  there  is  a  steady  demand  should  these 
be  taken  any  trouble  with  by  the  small- 
holder. 

Mint.  —  Mint  is  not  greatly  grown  by 
smallholders  out  of  doors,  except  to  supply 
those  growers  who  force  it  in  large  quan- 
tities. It  can  be  grown  by  division  of  the 
roots  in  autumn  or  by  transplanting  young 
growths  with  roots  adhering  in  spring  ;  the 
latter  is  the  better  plan.  It  is  a  profitable 
crop  in  some  districts,  prices  ranging  from 
2d.  to  4d.  per  dozen  bunches,  according  to 
the  time  of  year. 

Onion. — There  is  a  very  big  trade  done  in 
Green  Onions.  The  seed  for  these  is  usually 
sown  early  in  August  and  on  through  the 
month.  The  crop  is  one  that  can  be  secured 
from  beneath  fruit  trees  wrhere  the  top 
growth  is  not  too  heavy.  Some  seasons  this 
is  a  most  profitable  venture,  other  years  the 
crop  has  to  be  ploughed  in  as  absolutely 
unsaleable  at  a  profit.  Cost  of  seed  in  the 
first  place  is  a  big  consideration  ;  the  sub- 
sequent labour  of  weeding,  hoeing,  and 
tying  causing  the  expenses  to  mount  up. 
The  smallholder  with  his  own  family  can  do 
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the  greater  part  of  the  work,  and  then  the 
crop  is  not  such  a  costly  matter  for  him. 
The  Onions,  when  large  enough — many  lots 
are  ready  in  February — are  lifted  and  taken 
co  the  sheds,  where  they  are  tied  in  small 
bunches  of  from  four  to  nine  or  so,  accord- 
ing to  their  size.  Afterwards  they  are  put 
into  small  bunches  in  dozens  by  means  of 
thin  willow  twigs,  and  when  thoroughly 
washed  they  are  ready  for  market.  It  is  a 
tempting  crop  for  the  small  grower,  as  it 
brings  in  a  little  money  at  a  time  when 
sources  of  income  are  slight,  and  the  work 
can  be  done  with  very  little  expenditure 
on  labour.  The  growing  of  spring-sown 
Onions  does  not  receive  the  consideration  it 
deserves  in  this  country.  There  is  too  much 
sowing  of  quick-growing,  poor-keeping  sorts, 
such  as  White  Spanish,  when  preference 
should  be  given  to  James'  or  Bedfordshire 
Champion  and  similar  keeping  sorts.  Sow 
the  seeds  in  March  in  firm  but  well-culti- 
vated land.  Hoe  when  needed,  and  give 
occasional  dressings  of  soot.  In  autumn 
take  up  the  crop,  thoroughly  dry  and  clean, 
and  store  in  a  cool,  dry  shed.  A  general 
price  for  these  Onions  is  somewhere  near 
5s.  per  cwt.  wholesale.  In  scarce  seasons  they 
will  rise  to  12s.  per  cwt.  in  spring.  Those 
who  wish  to  store  the  crop  must  be  prepared 
for  some  labour  in  turning  over  and  remov- 
ing decaying  bulbs  and  for  some  wastage. 
But  the  latter  is  seldom  a  serious  matter 
if  the  store  be  a  dry  one.  Wet  causes  far 
more  damage  than  frost.  Many  growers 
declare  the  crop  to  be  unduly  expensive  as 
regards  labour,  and  not  sufficiently  re- 
munerative in  view  of  low  prices  caused  by 
Continental  competition.  By  good  manage- 
ment very  heavy  crops  can  be  secured,  and 
then  the  growing  of  Onions  may  be  said  to 
be  profitable. 

Parsley. — There  is  a  continuous  but  not 
always  heavy  demand  for  this  in  the  markets. 
It  may  be  sown  in  April  and  May  under  fruit 
trees,  and  has  been  known  to  pay  the  rent 
of  the  land.  Sow  in  drills  about  1  foot 
apart,  and  afterwards  keep  clean  by  hoe- 
ing. It  is  not  usual  to  pick  the  leaves  ;  a 
spade  is  run  under  the  crowns  of  each 
plant,  and  the  whole  of  the  crop  is  then 
cleared  into  hampers  which  should  contain 
20  Ib.  Prices  fluctuate  very  widely.  Some- 


times as  low  as  6d.  per  20  Ib.  is  realised ; 
at  rare  intervals  7s.  6d.  may  be  secured. 

Parsnip. — The  Parsnip  is  not  a  universal 
favourite,  yet  some  seasons  it  is  a  profitable 
root  to  grow.  Prices  fluctuate  greatly  from 
one  year  to  another,  but  the  smallholder 
with  stock  need  worry  little  if  prices  fall  low 
on  the  market,  as  boiled  Parsnips  are  excel- 
lent food  for  pigs  and  cattle.  Parsnips  some- 


Onion  Ailsa  Craig. 

times  realise  6s.  per  cwt. ;  another  time  they 
may  be  down  to  Is.  In  suitable  land  and 
favourable  years  an  enormous  crop  can  be 
secured.  Twenty  tons  per  acre  would  be  a 
good  crop,  but  large  patches  of  Parsnips 
are  not  usually  grown. 

Pea. — The  growing  of  Peas  for  market  is 
at  times  a  most  profitable  venture.  Of  late 
years  many  varieties  have  come  into  use 
which  are  of  really  good  quality,  and  very 
different  in  this  respect  from  field  Peas  of 
former  days.  Early  crops  of  these  vege- 
tables pay  better  than  later  ones  generally 
speaking.  Early  Eclipse,  Ameer  and  Con- 
queror are  the  sorts  usually  sown  in  Novem- 
ber, and  planting  does  not  begin  again  until 
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January  or  February,  or  even  March  on 
some  heavy  land.  For  spring  sowing  such 
sorts  as  Pilot,  Essex  Star,  Green  Gem  and 
Telegraph  are  all  largely  grown.  Xo  sticks 
are  used,  and  the  rows  of  these  field  Peas 
are  closer  together  than  when  grown  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Frequently  a  crop  of  round 
Radishes  is  sown  at  the  time  of  sowing  the 
Peas,  the  latter  in  the  ordinary  way  in 
drills,  and  the  Radishes  broadcast  over  the 
whole  of  the  ground.  The  Radishes  are 
pulled  and  marketed  before  the  Peas  have 
made  much  growth,  and  seldom  interfere  to 
any  extent  with  the  cultivation  of  the  Peas. 
Nitrate  of  soda  in  small  doses  is  given  to 
help  this  crop  along,  but  the  land  should  be 
in  first-rate  condition  from  previous  manur- 
ing and  general  high-class  cultivation.  Late 
Peas  sown  are  Senator  and  Charles  I.  The 
first  of  the  two  is  seen  on  the  market  more 
frequently  than  any  other  late  in  the  season, 
and  is  a  really  good  variety. 

Potato. — It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  growing 
of  very  early  Potatoes  for  the  home  markets 
is  not  nearly  such  a  profitable  proposition 
to-day  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Still,  with 
suitable  land  and  a  warm  position,  the  crop 
is  a  tempting  one,  as  it  is  out  of  the  way  in 
time  for  a  crop  of  green  stuff  of  one  kind  or 
another.  Duke  of  York,  Midlothian  Early 
and  Sharpe's  Express  are  three  good  varieties 
for  the  purpose.  Plant  out  early  in  March 
in  thoroughly  cultivated  land.  Remember 
that  potash  in  some  form  or  other  is  highly 
necessary  in  the  cultivation  of  Potatoes, 
whether  for  early  or  late  digging.  Main 
crop  Potatoes  for  the  smallholder  are  not 
greatly  recommended ;  enough  should  be 
grown  to  render  the  grower  independent  of 
outside  supplies  for  his  own  use,  but  for 
growing  on  any  considerable  scale  for  market 
the  holder  must  consider  what  his  nearest 
markets  are  likely  to  return  him.  He  must 
also  find  out  if  his  soil  is  suitable  for  growing 
Potatoes  of  first-class  quality.  It  is  not 
often  that  prices  are  really  high,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  this  crop  should  be  grown 
and  lifted  with  a  minimum  of  hand  labour, 
or  it  cannot  be  produced  at  a  profit,  taking 
as  a  basis  for  consideration  the  general 
prices  ruling  during  recent  years. 

Radish. — As  a  spring  crop  this  is  often 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  year  for 


the  small  grower.  The  first  crops  are  sown 
in  December  and  early  January  on  warm 
banks  and  borders.  The  land  must  be  light 
and  rich  to  ensure  quick  growth.  After  the 
seeds  are  sown,  good  clean  wheat  straw, 
3  or  4  inches  thick,  is  placed  over  the  beds 
until  the  seed  germinates.  It  is  then  lightly 
raked  off  in  the  daytime  and  replaced  at 
night  when  frosts  are  imminent.  A  really 
severe  frost  may  destroy  the  crop,  and  this 
occasionally  occurs,  but  the  growers  gener- 
ally proceed  to  sow  again  as  quickly  as 
possible.  On  warm  borders  under  fruit 
trees  the  crop  is  quite  successful,  as  it  is 
pulled  and  marketed  by  the  time  the  trees 
are  in  leaf.  A  long-rooted  sort,  such  as 
Long  Scarlet,  is  usually  grown  for  this  early 
work.  Later  crops  are  secured  from  amongst 
early  Peas,  sometimes  from  between  Straw- 
berries and  similar  positions.  These  later 
sowings  are  generally  of  round  varieties  or 
French  Breakfast.  In  some  districts  the 
bunches  are  sold  at  so  much  per  dozen,  in 
others  they  are  sold  at  per  twenty  dozen,  or 
score,  as  it  is  called.  As  a  rule,  the  earlier 
the  Radishes  the  smaller  the  bunches,  from 
five  to  eight  roots  being  placed  in  each 
bunch. 

Sage.  —  The  smallholder  may  well  pay 
some  attention  to  this  herb.  There  is 
occasionally  over-production  and  low  prices. 
Pieces  of  plants  set  out  in  autumn  usually 
grow  and  quickly  spread.  Plant  about 
2  feet  apart  each  way.  Usually  sold  per 
dozen  bunches  at  from  2£d.  to  4d.  per 
dozen. 

Savoy. — There  is  a  big  market  in  these 
vegetables,  and  a  large  demand  exists  in 
industrial  centres.  Tremendous  quantities 
are  sent  to  the  mining  districts  of  South 
Wales  in  the  season.  Sow  in  March  and 
plant  out  in  rich  land  directly  the  plants  are 
large  enough.  Hoe  as  needed,  and  dress 
twice  with  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of 
1  cwt.  per  acre.  Usually  sold  by  the  dozen 
(thirteen),  wholesale  prices  being  from  6d. 
to  Is.  These  prices  are  for  fair -sized 
samples.  Small  stuff  is  generally  packed 
into  large  crates  and  sold  at  2s.  to  3s.  6d. 
per  crate.  It  is  an  easy  crop  to  grow,  and 
usually  pays  very  well.  The  old  Drumhead 
is  still  grown,  but  many  market  growers 
prefer  Best  of  All. 
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Seakale. — Mar- 
ket growers  pay 
a  considerable 
amount  of  atten- 
tion to  this  crop 
in  some  localities. 
There  is  a  demand 
for  strong  forcing 
roots  quite  apart 
from  the  blanched 
tops,  and  it  is  a 
question  whether 
root  -  growing  in 
suitable  land  is 
not  more  profit- 
able than  pro- 
ducing the  edible 
portion  for  mar- 
ket. Plants  are 
produced  from 
seed  and  also  from 
the  roots.  Por- 
tions of  the  latter 
of  the  thickness 
of  one's  finger  and 
3  or  4  inches  in 
length  are  planted 
out  in  February 
and  March.  Thin 
the  growths  which 
appear  on  the  tops 
of  the  roots  to 
one,  so  that  only 
a  single  strong 
crown  is  produced. 
Keep  the  plants 
hoed  and  apply 
one  or  two  slight 
dressings  of  salt. 
If  the  land  has 
been  well  pre- 
pared, strong 
roots  will  be  ready 

for  forcing  in  autumn.  These  snou^d  oe 
lifted  with  care  (the  thong-like  roots  being 
removed)  and  stored  in  readiness  for  plant- 
ing in  spring.  If  the  crop  is  to  be  cut 
where  grown,  leave  the  plants  and  cover  the 
rows  as  growth  commences  by  ridging  up 
the  soil  over  them  or  by  covering  with  fine 
ashes.  Pots  or  boxes  can  be  used,  but 
these  add  to  the  expense.  A  warm  cellar 
will  force  the  tops  quite  well,  and  so  will  a 


Marrowfat  Pea. 

heap  of  manure  and  leaves.  The  roots  for 
this  purpose  should  be  packed  rather  closely 
together  in  large  pots  or  boxes  with  a  little 
soil,  and  be  well  watered  as  required.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  absolute  dark- 
ness is  essential  if  quite  white  stems  are  to 
be  produced.  Seakale  from  the  open  may 
make  in  the  market  anything  from  2|d.  to 
5d.  per  pound.  That  forced  early  in  the 
year  may  realise  Is.  per  pound.  Much 
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depends  on  the  quality  and  the  season  at 
which  it  is  ready. 

Shallot. — A  number  of  these  come  on 
the  market  from  time  to  time,  but  as  the 
price  is  only  about  |d.  per  pound  it  can- 
not be  said  there  is  a  fortune  to  be  made 
from  them.  However,  they  are  only  on  the 
ground  from  March  to  July,  and  in  some 
localities  growers  might  by  selling  them 
retail  at  better  prices  make  them  pay. 
Plant  out  in  March  in  rows  9  inches  apart, 
and  keep  hoed  and  free  from  weeds.  Lift 
and  dry  when  growth  ceases ;  the  bulbs 
should  be  cleaned  and  made  presentable 
for  market. 

Thyme. — This  herb  finds  a  place  in  our 
markets  nearly  every  day  in  the  year.  It 
may  be  planted  much  closer  together  than 
the  Sage.  It  is  sold  by  the  dozen,  in  the 
same  way,  except  that  the  bunches  of  this 
are  much  smaller.  The  price  also  is  much 
less  than  for  Sage,  as  a  rule  about  Id.  to 
lid.  per  dozen  wholesale  being  a  usual 
quotation. 


Tomato. — This  crop  grown  out  of  doors 
in  this  country  is  rather  unreliable  in  regard 
to  profit-bearing.  Some  years  the  returns 
are  really  good.  For  instance,  on  one 
occasion  1  ton  of  Tomatoes  was  gathered 
from  a  chain  of  ground.  As  there  are  ten 
chains  in  an  acre,  this  is  at  the  rate  of  10 
tons  per  acre.  The  Tomatoes  averaged 
Id.  per  pound  wholesale  when  sold.  This 
represents  roughly  over  £90  per  acre  gross 
return.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  set  off,  it 
is  true,  in  the  shape  of  labour  and  manure, 
and  the  cost  of  raising  the  plants.  Allowing 
for  all  this,  the  returns  are  most  tempting  ; 
but  then  there  is  another  side.  There  are 
some  years  when  the  outdoor  Tomato  crop 
is  only  a  source  of  loss  to  the  grower.  The 
most  successful  combination  of  Tomatoes 
with  another  crop  is  with  early  Potatoes  on 
a  warm  border.  The  Potatoes  are  planted 
early  in  March  1  yard  apart  in  the  rows. 
After  the  Potatoes,  are  earthed  up,  and  when 
the  young  Tomato  plants  are  read}*,  they 
are  put  out  in  the  furrows,  '2  feet  6  inches 


Pea  Senator,  a  profitable  late  sor 
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from  each  other.  By  the 
time  the  Potatoes  are 
ready  for  digging,  fruit  is 
forming  on  the  Tomatoes, 
and  the  soil  from  the 
ridges  forms  a  kind  of 
top-dressing  for  them.  It 
must  be  remembered  that 
the  crop  causes  a  con- 
siderable amount  of 
labour  in  staking,  tying, 
and  the  regulation  of  side 
growths.  The  cost  of 
stakes  is  not  inconsider- 
able when  large  numbers 
are  grown.  It  will  be 
needful  for  the  intending 
planter  of  Tomatoes  to 
give  careful  attention  to 
all  these  matters  relative 
to  expense  and  labour 
before  embarking  largely 
on  such  a  venture. 

Turnip. —  These  roots 
ought  not  to  be  neglected 
by  anyone  who  aspires  to 
success  on  a  small  holding. 
Bunch  Turnips  secured 
from  an  early  March  sow- 
ing are  some  years  an 
excellent  investment  for 
the  grower.  Later  roots. 
sold  by  the  bag  or 
hundredweight,  frequently 
pay  well.  But  these  roots 
are  always  useful  to  a 
smallholder,  for  when  the 
market  is  down  the  stock 
can  consume  them  with  advantage. 


Tomatoes  grown  in  a  border  under  glass* 


Sow      mid-season    prices    varies    from  4s.  6d.  per 


for  bunching  Early  Purple  Top  Milan  ;   for      dozen  down  to  6d.  for  the  latest  crop  in  a 


later  use  Green  Top  or  Snowball. 


plentiful  year  ;    in  fact,  at  times  they  are 


and  3d.  each  at  times. 

©     ©     © 
In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  man 


Vegetable  Marrow. — One   of    the   chief  almost  unsaleable.     At  the  end  of  the  season 

aims  of  the  grower  of  these  should  be  to  there  is  nearly  always  a  demand  for  the  ripe 

be  early  on  the  market  with  the  Marrows,  fruits,  ranging  from  Is.  a  dozen  up  to  2d. 
Xo  steps  are  spared  by  some  of  our  market 
growers  in  this  direction.     Plants  are  raised 
in  heat  and  planted  out  under  handlights, 

these   in   turn   being   covered   nightly   with  who   takes   pains   to   put   up  his  crops  for 

sacks  and  mats  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  market  in  a  clean,   tidy  manner  will  have 

past.     The  plants  are  usually  put  out  about  greater   success   than   he   who   presents   his 

8   feet   in    all    directions   with    other   crops  produce   to    buyers   in    a    slovenly   fashion, 

between   until   the    whole    of   the   room   is  Asparagus,  Radishes,  Green  Onions,  and  all 

required.     The  difference  between  early  and  similar  crops  command  a  better  price  when 
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thoroughly  washed  and  in  proper  bunches 
or  bundles.  Potatoes  and  Parsnips  should 
never  be  sold  with  a  lot  of  earth  adhering. 

FRUIT. 

Apple. — In  districts  where  it  is  known 
that  the  prospects  are  promising,  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  small  holding  should 
not  include  some  form  or  other  of  fruit- 
growing. Standard  Apples  planted  30  feet 
apart  may  better  suit  the  needs  and  con- 
veniences of  a  number  of  small  growers 
than  any  other  method  of  growing  this 
fruit.  In  this  way  for  many  years  numbers 
of  other  crops  can  be  secured  beneath  and 
between  the  Apple  trees  ;  not  only  various 
vegetable  crops,  but  several  fruits,  such 
as  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries  and 


Apple  Lord  Grosvenor,  a  good  early  cooking  variety. 


Strawberries,  besides  the  Apples,  for  at  least 
ten  or  twelve  years.  Apart  from  these  con- 
siderations bush  trees  are  better  for  the  small 
grower.  They  are  smaller  in  size  and  easier 
to  manipulate  in  regard  to  gathering  the 
fruit  and  in  pruning  and  spraying  the  trees. 
Good  varieties  for  standards  are  Lord  Derby, 
Xewton  Wonder  and  Bramley's  Seedling ; 
and  for  bushes,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Ecklin- 
ville  Seedling,  Stirling  Castle  and  Lane's 
Prince  Albert.  The  above  are  all  culinary 
sorts.  The  only  dessert  variety  that  can 
at  present  be  generally  advised  for  planting 
for  market  is  Worcester  Pearmain.  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  is  a  well-known  profitable 
dessert  Apple  where  it  thrives  and  crops, 
but  so  seldom  is  it  satisfactory  that  it  is 
recommended  for  planting  only  in  suitable 
districts. 

Currant,  Black.— The 
planting  of  Black  Currants 
has  gone  out  of  favour  of 
late  years  owing  to  the 
ravages  of  the  bud  mite. 
Where  only  a  small  acre- 
age is  grown  this  pest  can 
be  kept  in  check  a  good 
deal  by  pruning  and  pick- 
ing off  the  damaged  buds. 
The  bushes  should  be 
planted  in  clean,  rich  land 
—  a  moist  situation  is 
usually  favourable  to  the 
production  of  young  free 
growth,  and  this  must  be 
encouraged..  Plant  out  at 
from  4  to  6  feet  apart. 
Some  large  growers  are 
now  planting  in  rows  3 
feet  apart  with  the  young 
plants  only  2  feet  asunder. 
This  method  ensures  a 
heavy  crop  of  Currants 
for  a  few  years  until  the 
bushes  become  seriously 
damaged  by  bud  mite — 
when  they  are  taken  up 
and  destroyed,  another 
similar  plantation  having 
been  made  to  take  the 
place  of  those  discarded. 
Boskoop,  Giant  French  and 
Baldwin  are  good  varieties. 
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Currant,  Red.  —  Never 
plant  these  unless  at  least 
half  an  acre  can  be  set  out. 
Somebody  must  watch  the 
fruit  almost  before  it  changes 
colour  until  it  is  gathered  or 
the  birds  take  a  heavy  toll. 
The  crop  is  more  profitable 
than  it  used  to  be,  and  well- 
grown  bushes  bear  enormous 
crops.  Prices  are  now  gene- 
rally from  £15  to  £20  per 
ton  or  more  for  Currants 
gathered  into  6  Ib.  chips. 
Plant  out  4,  5  or  6  feet 
apart  each  way,  hoe  fre- 
quently in  summer  and  treat 
liberally  in  regard  to  manure, 
and  Red  Currants  in  four  or 
five  years'  time  become  a 
paying  crop. 

Gooseberry.  —  Since  the 
coming  of  the  dreaded  dis- 
ease, American  Mildew,  one  is 
chary  of  advising  the  plant- 
ing of  these.  When  buying 
bushes  a  guarantee  of  free- 
dom from  disease  should  be 
obtained.  The  bushes  may 
be  planted  4,  5  and  6  feet 
apart  between  Apples  or 
Plums  which  are  growing  up 
and  will  usually  stand  for  ten 
or  twelve  years,  unless  the 
trees  are  planted  too  thickly. 
Returns  from  Gooseberries  vary  greatly  in 
price,  green  berries  making  £20  per  ton 


Young  Apple  trees  bearing  heavy  crops. 

plant  Pears,  he  may  be  successful  in  growing 
choice    sorts.     The    varieties    I   recommend 


for  the  earliest  pickings,  the  price  for  ripe  (for  growing  in  bush  form  on  the  Quince 
or  half  -  ripe  berries  dropping  to  £5  and  stock)  are  Conference,  Hessle  and  Fertility. 
even  less,  wholesale.  Three  tons  per  acre  The  Pear  needs  a  warm  soil  of  some  depth 


can  be  gathered  from  well-grown  bushes. 
Lancashire  Lad  and  Crown  Bob  are  both 
fine  sorts  to  grow  for  producing  ripe  berries, 
and  the  old  Sulphur,  or  Golden  Drop,  is 
useful  for  this  purpose.  For  very  early 
pickings  of  green  berries  May  Duke  is  best, 
though  it  is  almost  equalled  by  Keepsake. 
For  a  variety  of  general  utility  that  will  grow 
and  flourish  where  many  others  fail  none  is 
so  good  as  Whinham's  Industry. 

Pear. — In  certain  districts  in  the  country 
Pears  may  be  profitable.  If  a  smallholder 
has  warm  fences  or  walls  against  which  he  can 


and  requires  a  warmer  situation  than  the 
Apple  to  be  really  successful. 

Plum. — These  are  profitable  in  some  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  over  a  number  of  years 
the  average  returns  are  fairly  encouraging. 
Unless  the  grower  finds  himself  in  one  of 
these  favoured  spots  he  will  be  well  advised 
to  proceed  with  care  in  planting  Plums. 
The  trees  seem  to  thrive  in  heavy  soil  or  in 
any  land  which  contains  a  fair  proportion 
of  lime.  I  have  seen  enormous  crops  grown 
on  light  gravel  and  also  on  heavy  clay 
marl.  Half-standards  should  be  planted  of 
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any  variety  chosen.  This  ensures  the  heads 
of  the  trees  being  well  above  any  crop  grown 
for  some  years,  especially  if  planted,  as  they 
should  be,  18  feet  apart.  Where  Plums 
succeed,  the  Czar,  Victoria  and  Belle  de 
Louvain  may  be  planted,  but  if  the  grower 
is  not  certain  of  success  he  should  plant 


Cordon  Pear  tree  in  fruit. 

only  Victoria.  The  Plum  succeeds  better  in 
cultivated  land  than  when  planted  in  grass. 
This  fact  is  taken  advantage  of  to  utilise 
the  ground  beneath  the  trees  for  various 
crops,  e.g.  Spring  Cabbages,  Parsley  and 
Wallflowers. 

Raspberry.  —  In  some  districts  Rasp- 
berries are  much  favoured  by  small  growers. 
Some  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
labour  question  if  more  than  an  acre  or  two 


be  planted.  The  young  plants  are  put  out 
in  rows  5  feet  apart,  18  inches  from  cane  to 
cane.  Cut  them  back  after  planting  1  foot 
or  18  inches  from  the  ground.  Between  the 
rows  of  Raspberries  all  kinds  of  crops  may 
be  grown  for  a  couple  of  years.  Cabbages, 
Sprouts,  Salads,  root  crops,  in  fact  almost 
anything  for  which  the  grower  has  a  demand 
or  need.  Land  for  Raspberries  should  al- 
ways be  quite  clean  before  planting.  The 
old  canes  must  be  cut  away  each  autumn  and 
the  small,  useless  growths  removed,  weeds 
being  kept  down  by  hoeing  as  needed.  Deep 
digging  near  Raspberries  is  always  to  be 
avoided,  though  there  is  nothing  against 
turning  over  the  surface  soil  to  bury  small 
weeds.  Manure  is  needed  annually,  or  the 
canes  soon  dwindle  in  size  and  become 
useless  as  fruit  bearers.  The  first  season 
there  are  no  Raspberries  worth  gathering 
as  a  rule ;  the  second  year  about  5  cwts. 
per  acre  may  be  secured ;  the  following 
season  10  to  15  cwts.  may  be  obtained; 
afterwards  full  crops  according  to  the  seasons 
ought  to  be  gathered  in,  SOMC  years  2  tons 
per  acre.  The  price  in  chip  baskets  may  be 
from  4d.  to  7d.  per  lb.,  and  as  these  prices 
represent  roughly  from  £36  to  over  £60  per 
ton,  there  is  the  possibility  that  on  occasion 
a  Raspberry  crop  may  be  an  extremely 
profitable  one.  The  affair  is  somewhat 
different  when  the  berries  can  only  be  sold 
in  tubs  for  jam,  and  the  price  is  down  to 
£15  or  even  as  low  as  £10  per  ton.  Superla- 
tive, Baumforth's  Seedling  and  the  old  Red 
Antwerp — the  latter  still  unsurpassed  for 
cropping  capacity — are  all  useful  sorts  to 
grow. 

Strawberry.  —  Possibly  this  crop  may 
appeal  to  the  smallholder  more  than  any 
of  the  other  fruits.  The  land  for  Straw- 
berries should  be  just  as  carefully  prepared 
as  for  anything  else.  It  is  possible  to 
obtain  a  small  crop  of  large  berries  from 
young  plants  the  first  year,  if  the  runners 
are  secured  early  and  planted  out  in  favour- 
able weather  by  the  end  of  July  or  beginning 
of  August.  When  we  come  to  plant  Straw- 
berries by  the  acre,  it  becomes  rather  difficult 
to  give  them  special  treatment,  and  so  it  has 
been  found  better  to  put  the  young  plants 
out  in  October,  or  failing  this  in  February  or 
March.  The  usual  plan — and  a  most  useful 
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one,  too — is  to  plant  out  in  lines  3  feet  apart, 
the  plants  being  12  to  15  inches  asunder. 
Between  the  lines  crops  of  green  Onions, 
Lettuces  and  Radishes,  and  even  at  times 
Dwarf  Beans,  are  grown.  In  early  dis- 
tricts the  returns  from  first  gatherings  are 
decidedly  tempting.  I  have  seen  Straw- 
berries from  the  outdoor  beds  from  Corn- 
wall and  the  Cheddar  districts  realising  Is. 
per  Ib.  wholesale,  and  8d.  per  Ib.  is  a 
common  price  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son. Prices  fall  considerably  after  the  first 
pickings,  and  some  seasons  are  very  dis- 
comforting for  the  growers.  Fully-grown 
plants  in  the  third  season  may  give  from  1 
to  2  tons  or  rather  more  per  acre.  Spring 


frosts  in  some  years  play  havoc  with  the 
blossoms,  and  the  crops  suffer  greatly  in 
consequence.  Royal  Sovereign  is  still  the 
best  early  sort,  though  closely  run  by  The 
Laxton.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  chosen  as  a 
main  crop  sort,  and  at  one  time  was  largely 
grown  owing  to  its  being  firm  and  keeping 
well.  It  too  frequently  bears  a  poor  crop  to 
be  called  thoroughly  reliable.  Straw  should 
always  be  laid  below  the  berries  to  keep 
them  from  getting  gritty  and  unpalatable  in 
wet  weather.  The  cost  of  the  straw  and 
the  attendant  labour  mounts  up,  but  this 
work  pays  the  grower  if  his  plants  are  on 
any  but  the  heaviest  land.  An  acre  of  plants 
requires  20  to  30  cwt.  of  straw. 


Round   the   Year   in   the   Garden;   What   to   do 
early   in    February 


AMONG  THE  FLOWERS 

PRUNING  Clematis.— Early  Febru- 
ary is  a  suitable  time  to  undertake 
the  pruning  of  those  types  of  Clematis 
that  need  hard  cutting  annually.  These 
are  the  Jackmanii,  lanuginosa,  and  Viti- 
cella  types,  all  of  which  may  now  be 
cut  back  to  within  three  or  four  buds  of 
the  base  of  the  previous  season's  growth, 
as  they  flower  on  the  young  shoots.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  cut  the  florida,  mon- 
tana,  and  patens  sections  now  is  in  reality 
cutting  off  flowers  ;  in  fact,  the  less  pruning 
these  types  have  the  better.  When  growth 
commences  after  pruning,  the  young  shoots 
should  be  trained  out  instead  of  being  allowed 
to  grow  in  a  mass,  the  effect  being  thereby 
greatly  enhanced. 

German  Iris. — The  less  these  plants  are 
disturbed  at  the  root  the  better,  but  when 
they  have  been  growing  in  one  position  for 
some  years  the  soil  is  naturally  exhausted. 
In  such  cases  nothing  but  good  results  from 
lifting,  and  although  they  may  be  replanted 
on  the  same  site,  provided  the  soil  is  well 
dug  and  manured,  it  is  preferable  to  replant 
in  a  fresh  spot.  The  roots  may,  of  course,  be 
divided  if  more  plants  are  needed.  Plant 
firmly,  but  not  at  all  deeply,  as  the  rhizomes 
resent  being  covered  with  much  soil. 
67 


Planting  Ranunculi. — A  bed  or  border 
of  Ranunculi  in  full  bloom  is  indeed  a  pic- 
ture not  easily  forgotten,  and  as  they  are 
not  difficult  to  grow  they  may  certainly  be 
called  amateurs'  plants.  Various  sorts  are 
obtainable,  in  many  shades  of  colour,  and 
the  roots  are  quite  cheap.  Light  soil,  which 
has  been  deeply  dug  and  well  manured,  suits 
them  best,  and  now  is  a  good  time  to  plant. 
Place  the  roots  about  6  inches  apart,  and  the 
crowns  must  be  covered  with  2  inches  of  fine 
soil.  As  beginners  unacquainted  with  these 
flowers  are  liable  to  be  deceived,  and  plant 
the  roots  upside  down,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  "  claws  "  must  always  be  placed 
downward,  the  crown  being  more  or  less 
flat. 

Dividing  Border  Chrysanthemums. — It 
is  not  a  good  practice  to  leave  these  undivided 
for  many  years,  and  when  cuttings  are  not 
taken  the  old  roots  may  be  lifted  and  divided 
now.  Retain  the  younger  outside  pieces  in 
preference  to  the  worn-out  centres,  and,  if 
possible,  plant  them  in  a  bed  of  good  soil  in 
a  cold  frame. 

Sweet  Peas. — Stir  the  soil  around  autumn- 
sown  plants  growing  in  the  open,  and  pro- 
tect them  from  slugs  by  frequent  dustings  of 
soot.  Some  bushy  sticks  placed  around  the 
plants  now  will  do  a  lot  towards  protecting 
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them  against  cold  winds.  Plants  in  pots 
need  careful  watering,  and  they  should  be 
grown  as  hardily  as  possible  by  ventilating 
whenever  the  day  is  favourable. 

IN  THE  GREENHOUSE 
Winter  Geraniums. — In  a  greenhouse 
that  can  be  kept  dry  and  fairly  warm  during 
winter  Geraniums  will  make  a  bright  and 
prolonged  display.  Those  possessing  old 
plants  which  have  passed  out  of  bloom  should 
propagate  now  to  secure  fine  plants  by  the 
autumn.  Take  off  the  tops  of  the  shoots 
about  3  inches  in  length,  trim  them  beneath 
a  joint,  and  insert  firmly  in  pots  of  very  sandy 
soil,  several  being  placed  round  the  sides  of 
each.  Very  little  water  is  needed,  and  the 
cuttings  should  stand  on  a  shelf  in  a  light 
position.  Single-flowered  varieties  give  most 
satisfaction  for  winter  blooming. 

Schizanthus. — Young  plants  growing  in 
small  pots  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
pot-bound  before  being  removed  into  the 
5-inch  size.  Use  open  soil  for  potting,  and 
disturb  the  roots  as  little  as  possible.  Water- 
ing will  need  extra  care  for  some  time  follow- 
ing potting.  These  lovely  plants  succeed  best 
in  a  light  position  in  a  greenhouse  from  which 
frost  is  kept  out  and  no  more.  Where  pinch- 
ing is  practised  wait  until  the  plants  recover 
from  the  repotting  before  doing  this. 

Starting  Begonias. — The  tuberous  Be- 
gonias to  be  grown  in  pots  should  be  started 
into  growth.  This  is  accomplished  by  placing 
the  tubers  in  boxes  of  light  sandy  soil  or 
leaf-mould,  so  that  the  tops  are  barely 
covered,  and  putting  the  boxes  in  a  warm 
corner.  Do  not  water  until  growth  is  ad- 
vanced somewhat,  but  keep  the  surroundings 
moist  by  means  of  daily  syringeing.  On  bright 
days  spray  them  over  several  times. 

Chrysanthemums  from  Seed. — Although 
usually  propagated  from  cuttings,  Chrysan- 
themums are  just  as  easily  raised  from  seed, 
and  they  flower  the  same  season  as  sown. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow,  using  light  soil 
for  the  purpose.  If  the  pots  or  pans  are  kept 
covered  with  sheets  of  glass  the  seedlings 
will  soon  appear,  and  before  they  are  very 
large  they  should  be  pricked  out,  preferably 
round  the  sides  of  pots.  Pot  them  into 
separate  pots  as  required  and  subsequently 
grow  in  the  ordinary  way 


A  Useful  Table  Plant. — Cyperus  alter- 
nifolius  is  a  useful  plant  alike  for  table  decora- 
tion or  for  greenhouse  purposes,  and  quite 
handsome  plants  may  be  grown  in  4 -inch 
pots,  but  they  need  abundant  supplies  of 
water,  and  therefore  free  drainage.  The 
plants  are  increased  by  means  of  cuttings 
made  of  the  whorls  of  leaves  with  short  stems 
attached,  or  very  easily  by  seeds  sown  now 
in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature. 

Peaches  Flowering. — As  soon  as  Peaches 
commence  flowering  under  glass  all  the  air 
possible  should  be  admitted,  allowing  for 
the  weather,  of  course.  Maintain  a  drier 
atmosphere  and  assist  fertilisation  by  passing 
a  rabbit's  tail  over  the  blossoms  daily,  about 
midday  when  the  pollen  is  likely  to  be  dry 
being  the  best  time. 

THE  FRUIT    GARDEN 

Pruning  Peaches.  —  The  pruning  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  out  of  doors  is  often 
left  until  February,  but  the  work  should  not 
be  deferred  later  than  the  first  half  of  this 
month  or  much  damage  will  probably  be  done 
to  the  swelling  buds.  Briefly,  these  trees 
bear  their  crops  on  well-ripened  wood  made 
during  the  previous  season,  so  that  these  are 
the  shoots  reqmred  to  furnish  a  good  tree. 
Any  older  branches  that  can  be  replaced  by 
young  ones  should  be  cut  out  entirely.  Do 
not  overcrowd  the  young  growths,  even 
though  they  are  very  plentiful ;  lay  them  in 
about  4  inches  apart.  Very  vigorous  shoots 
should  not  be  retained  unless  this  is  essential. 
Only  the  tops  of  the  young  shoots  need  re- 
moving, but  cut  to  a  thin-pointed  bud — a 
wood  bud. 

Apricots. — These  also  should  receive  im- 
mediate attention  if  they  have  not  yet  been 
pruned.  Although  young  shoots  should  be 
nailed  or  tied  in  where  space  admits,  the 
trees  bear  chiefly  on  older  spurs.  The  trees 
are  generally  studded  with  spurs,  and  if 
these  are  not  very  long  they  need  not  be 
cut,  but  others,  as  well  as  young  growths 
which  it  is  desired  to  convert  into  fruiting 
spurs,  are  cut  back  to  three  or  four  buds  from 
the  base.  Remove  very  weak,  sappy  shoots, 
and  extra  strong  growths. 

Spraying  Fruit  Trees.— The  value  of 
winter  spraying  of  fruit  trees  is  now  recog- 
nised by  all  large  growers,  but  the  amateur 
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should  also  turn  his  attention  to  the  matter. 
By  regular  spraying  the  trees  are  kept  free 
from  insect  pests  of  all  descriptions,  and  moss 
and  lichen,  so  often  seen  growing  on  the 
branches,  is  also  killed.  This  results  in 
healthier  growth  and  the  production  of  finer 
fruit,  and  he  who  omits  to  spray  is  really 
neglecting  his  own  interests.  Amateurs  are 
strongly  advised  to  obtain  one  of  the  many 
reliable  proprietary  washes  now  advertised, 
as  with  these  it  is  almost  impossible  to  go 
wrong  if  the  accompanying  directions  are 
observed.  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  largely  used 
for  the  purpose  of  spraying,  as  is  a  caustic 
soda  wash,  and  both  give  good  results  if 
applied  thoroughly  before  the  buds  start 
into  growth. 

Apple  Canker. — This  disease  is  only  too 
well  known  to  Apple  growers,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with  effectually. 
The  first  point  is  to  plant  only  varieties 
which  are  fairly  healthy  in  the  locality,  and 
afterwards  take  great  care  when  pruning, 
gathering  the  fruit,  or  otherwise  attending 
to  the  trees,  not  to  bruise  or  cut  the  bark  in 
#,ny  way,  as  this  is  how  Canker  commences. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 
Ground  Work.  —  This  work  should  be 
pushed  forward  and  completed  as  soon  as 
possible  now.  Tap-rooted  vegetables,  such  as 
Beet,  Carrots,  etc.,  are  best  grown  on  good, 
deep  soil  which  does  not  contain  any  recently 
added  manure.  Where  Peas  are  not  to 
follow  another  crop  the  trenches  may  be 
prepared  at  once,  also  those  for  Runner 
Beans.  Leave  the  surface  rough. 

Spring  Cabbages. — If  the  bed  of  Cabbages 
intended  for  spring  use  has  suffered  from  the 
depredations  of  slugs,  gaps  should  now  be 
filled  with  strong  plants  from  the  seed-bed. 
If  required  another  lot  can  be  planted,  and 
these  will  not  be  far  behind  those  put  in  last 
autumn.  Slugs  will  even  now  be  trouble- 
some in  mild  weather,  but  a  dusting  of  soot 
will  check  them. 


Early  Potatoes. — For  those  having  the 
necessary  convenience  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
grow  a  few  Potatoes  for  the  earliest  supply 
in  pots  in  the  greenhouse.  Crock  the  re- 
quired number  of  7-  or  8-inch  pots,  and  fill 
them  to  about  two-thirds  of  their  depth  with 
a  compost  consisting  mainly  of  good  loam, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  old  manure  or 
leaf-soil  added.  Plant  one  wrell-sprouted 
tuber  in  each  pot,  and  place  them  on  the 
staging  near  the  glass.  When  growth  is 
about  6  inches  high  apply  a  top-dressing  of 
good  soil ;  the  object  of  using  only  partly 
filled  pots  now  is  to  leave  room  for  this. 
Give  air  carefully  whenever  possible,  and 
support  the  growths  later  on  should  they 
need  it. 

Shallots. — In  common  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Onion  family,  Shallots  succeed 
best  on  good  ground,  although  they  are  often 
planted  without  any  preparation  of  the  soil. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  plant,  and  they  must 
be  placed  9  inches  apart  in  rows  12  inches 
asunder.  Do  not  bury  them,  but  make 
only  siifficiently  firm  to  prevent  the  wind 
blowing  them  out  of  the  soil  in  exposed 
places. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — For  an  early  supply 
of  "  buttons  ''  it  is  necessary  to  sow  under 
glass,  either  in  a  greenhouse  or  a  cold  frame. 
Sow  in  boxes,  choosing  a  reliable  variety 
such  as  Dwarf  Gem  for  the  purpose.  If 
sown  in  the  greenhouse,  transfer  to  a  frame 
soon  after  germination  has  taken  place,  as  it 
is  essential  to  grow  the  plants  strongly  ;  if 
left  in  warmth  they  are  bound  to  become 
drawn  and  weakly,  and  will  be  none  the 
earlier  for  this. 

Forcing  Dwarf  Beans.  -  -  Amateur 
growers  will  find  forcing  easier  now  with 
lengthening  days,  and  provided  a  minimum 
temperature  of  60  degrees  can  be  maintained 
Dwarf  Beans  may  be  sown.  Sow  eight  seeds 
of  Canadian  Wonder  in  each  8-inch  pot,  only 
half-filled  with  rich  soil,  to  allow  of  top 
dressing  subsequently. 
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Home-grown   Vegetables 


THERE  are  several  points  to  consider 
well  before  the  work  of  forming  a 
kitchen  garden  is  commenced.  The 
question  of  soil  is  of  the  first  importance. 
The  best  kind  is  moderately  heavy  loam 
at  least  12  inches  deep,  though  the  deeper 
the  better.  But  let  us  hasten  to  add, 
for  the  satisfaction  and  encouragement  of 
those  who  have  to  be  content  with  com- 
paratively poor  ground,  on  which  the  surface 
soil  is  fairly  good,  that  excellent  crops  can 
be  grown  there  if  deep  cultivation  and  judi- 
cious manuring  are  practised.  Many  soils 
are  efficiently  drained  naturally ;  indeed, 
.some  land  is  over-drained,  to  its  detriment, 
such,  for  example,  as  that  having  a  sandy 
or  gravelly  subsoil,  through  which  moisture 
passes  freely.  But  in  the  case  of  heavy 
clay  soil  which  becomes  wet  in  winter 
artificial  drainage  is  necessary.  The  method 
of  draining  land  is  shown  on  p.  109. 

Shelter  and  Site.— The  best  kind  of 
shelter  for  a  kitchen  garden  is  a  high  wall, 
say  10  to  12  feet  high.  This  is,  of  course, 
valuable  also  for  the  cultivation  of  choice 
hardy  fruits  ;  but  walls  are  expensive  to 
build,  and  the  next  best  shelter  consists  of 
trees,  high  banks,  or  hedges.  Shelter  is  most 
essential  from  the  north,  north-east,  and 
east.  If  the  choice  of  a  site  is  available,  select 
that  which  slopes  to  the  south  or  south-west, 
or  one  facing  south-east  is  suitable,  for  it 
obtains  the  benefit  of  the  early  morning  sun. 
But  a  full  east  aspect  is  to  be  avoided  on 
account  of  cold  winds  and  frosts,  which  are 
inimical  to  the  growth  of  early  vegetables. 

If  the  garden  is  of  fair  size  there  should 
be  a  central  walk  0  feet  in  width.  This  will 
admit  of  manure  and  other  heavy  materials 
being  brought  in,  and  crops  and  refuse  mate- 
rial taken  out  conveniently.  Another  walk, 
4  feet  wide,  should  be  formed  round  the 
garden  at  a  distance  from  its  boundary  wall 
or  fence  of  12  feet,  and  other  cross  walks  may 
be  needed.  In  one  corner  of  the  garden  there 
should  be  a  small  yard  hedged  or  fenced  in, 
to  receive  the  garden  refuse,  where  it  may  be 
formed  into  manure  either  by  burning  or  by 
fermentation.  A  small  shed  ought  also  to  be 


erected,  which  will  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
storehouse  and  tool  shed,  and  near  by  a 
few  frames  will  be  found  both  convenient 
and  useful.  A  small  hedge  surrounding  the 
shed  and  frames  will  effectually  separate  them 
from  the  kitchen  garden  proper  and  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  place.  After  the  walks 
have  been  made,  hedges  planted,  or  fences 
formed,  the  next  work  to  undertake  is  the 
trenching  of  the  ground,  full  details  of  which 
are  given  elsewhere.  This  is  rather  heavy 
and  costly  work  to  carry  through,  but  it  is 
essential  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  vege- 
tables. 

Rotation  of  Crops.— It  is  not  wise  to 
plant  some  crops  in  soil  the  first  year  after 
the  land  has  been  trenched  and  manured, 
but  they  will  thrive  splendidly  the  following 
season  without  any  further  application  of 
manure.  These  crops  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing :  Carrot,  Parsnip,  Beetroot,  Chicory, 
Salsafy,  and  green  crops  intended  to  stand 
the  winter,  such  as  Broccoli,  late  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Early  Greens,  and  Spinach.  Vege- 
tables which  luxuriate  in  deeply-dug,  rich 
ground  are  :  Potato,  Pea,  Runner,  French 
and  Broad  Beans,  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Cab- 
bage, Leek,  and  Lettuce. 

Manures. — If  vegetables  of  first-class 
quality  are  to  be  grown,  then  the  manure 
heap  or  its  equivalent  in  artificial  manure  is 
necessary.  No  manure  gives  such  good  results 
as  farmyard  and  stable  manure.  It  may  be 
dug  into  the  ground  in  autumn  or  winter  in 
a  half-decayed  condition ;  if  applied  in 
spring  or  summer  it  should  be  decayed  before 
use.  Many  amateurs  have  to  rely  chiefly 
on  the  use  of  artificial  manures.  Vegetables, 
as  is  well  known,  assimilate  varied  substances 
from  the  soil.  For  instance,  those  which 
develop  chiefly  leaf  growth,  such  as  Cabbage, 
Spinach,  and  Lettuce,  benefit  most  by  nitro- 
genous manures,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  potash,  and 
guano.  Vegetables  grown  for  the  value  of 
their  roots  and  tubers,  such  as  Potato,  Tur- 
nip, Radish,  and  others,  need  chiefly  potassic 
manures,  such  as  sulphate  and  muriate  of 
potash  and  kainit.  Those  cultivated  for 
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their  fruits,  notably  the  Tomato,  Pea,  Bean, 
etc.,  need  phosphatic  manures,  and  the 
best  way  of  applying  these  is  in  the  form 
of  superphosphate  of  lime  and  bone  dust. 
Lime  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  quality  it 
possesses  of  setting  free  other  substances  in 
the  soil  for  assimilation  by  the  roots  of 
plants.  It  does  most  good  in  land  which 
has  had  much  yard  manure  ;  it  corrects 
acidity  and  sweetens  sour  soils. 
©  ©  © 

Artichoke,  Chinese. — This  is  not  unlike 
a  miniature  Jerusalem  Artichoke.  It  is  well 
worth  growing  for  an  occasional  change,  and 
is  planted  in  spring,  about  3  inches  deep  and 
9  inches  apart.  The  roots  are  taken  up  in 
autumn.  They  are  prepared  for  use  by  being 
boiled  until  tender,  then  fried  until  crisp, 
and  served  with  Parsley  sauce  and  slices  of 
lemon. 

Artichoke,  Globe. — This  plant  is  a 
perennial,  and  although  ordinarily  hardy  in 
this  country,  should  be  protected  during 
winter  by  strawy  litter  spread  over  its  roots 
and  around  its  base.  It  delights  in  well- 
drained,  warm,  rich  soil  and  a  sunny  posi- 
tion. Propagation  is  by  offsets  which  spring 
from  the  base  of  the  plant,  also  from  seed  ; 
but  the  latter  way  is  not  recommended,  as 
the  varieties  do  not  come  true.  Planting  is 
carried  out  in  April,  the  plants  being  placed 
about  4  feet  apart.  After  three  or  four  years 
it  is  usual  to  make  a  fresh  start  by  taking  up 
the  old  plants  in  late  spring,  detaching  the 
offsets  which  form  at  the  base,  each  with  a 
few  roots,  and  replanting  them.  Compara- 
tively young  plants  produce  the  best  Arti- 
chokes. The  part  of  the  plant  consumed  is 
the  undeveloped  flower-head,  which  is  com- 
posed of  scales  or  sheaths  containing  the 
flowers.  They  must  be  cooked  whilst  quite 
young  and  tender,  or  they  soon  become 
stringy  and  useless.  Veitch's  Green  Globe  is 
one  of  the  best. 

Artichoke,  Jerusalem. — This  is  a  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial,  which  produces  annu- 
ally a  heavy  and  useful  crop  of  tubers,  some- 
thing like  a  Potato  in  shape,  but  longer  and 
rougher.  It  succeeds  well  in  almost  any  posi- 
tion, and  is  not  particular  as  to  soil.  It  forms 
an  excellent  screen  in  summer,  as  the  stems 
reach  a  height  of  from  7  to  9  feet,  and  the 
foliage,  which  dies  down  in  autumn,  is  large 


and  dense.  The  roots  are  appreciated  by 
many  as  a  vegetable,  and  are  often  used  in 
making  soup.  Plant  the  roots  5  or  6  inches 
deep  and  12  inches  apart  in  rows  2  feet  wide 
in  February  or  early  in  March.  They  need 
not  be  disturbed  for  several  years.  The 
tubers  may  be  dug  as  required  during  winter, 
but  it  is  wise  to  cover  part  of  the  ground 
above  them  with  straw,  otherwise  in  the 


A  small  collection  of  excellent  vegetables. 

event  of  sharp  frost  they  cannot  be  taken  up. 
Sutton's  White  is  an  excellent  variety. 

Asparagus. — This  is  a  British  plant,  native 
of  the  sea  shore.  Light,  sandy,  loamy  soil 
suits  it  best.  It  does  not  thrive  on  clay 
soil,  unless  the  ground  is  thoroughly  drained 
and  the  bed  in  which  it  is  planted  is  raised 
6  inches  or  so.  Seaweed  is  found  to  be  an 
excellent  manure  for  Asparagus,  and  is  mixed 
with  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed  and 
well  trodden.  Those  having  suitable  land 
near  the  sea,  where  seaweed  is  available 
and  cheap,  should  make  a  point  of  planting 
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this  choice  and  valuable  vegetable.  For 
ordinary  cultivation  see  that  the  land  is 
well  drained,  deeply  trenched,  and  enriched 
with  yard  manure.  If  in  rows  the  plants 


An  Asparagus  knife. 


should  be  2  feet  and  the  rows  2|  feet 
apart.  Larger  Asparagus  is  produced  by 
this  method  than  by  planting  in  beds. 

However,  planting  in  beds  is  the  usual,  as 
well  as  the  most  convenient,  way  in  small 
gardens.  The  beds  should  be  4  feet  wide 
and  contain  three  rows  of  plants,  one  in  the 
centre  and  one  on  either  side  at  a  distance 
from  the  central  row  of  15  inches  ;  12  inches 
should  be  the  distance  between  plant  and 
plant  in  the  row.  If  several  beds  are  formed 
side  by  side  an  alley  2J  feet  wide  ought  to 
separate  each  bed.  In  preparing  the  ground 
it  is  necessary  to  dig  and  manure  the  alleys 
in  the  same  way  as  the  beds,  for  the  roots  of 
Asparagus  will  soon  reach  there. 

Planting  the  Beds. — The  best  time  to  plant 
is  towards  the  end  of  March.  One-year- 
old  roots  are  the  best,  though  those  three 
years  old  commence  to  yield  produce  the 
same  season.  At  the  time  of  planting  cover 
the  roots  with  4  inches  of  soil.  During  the 
first  year  the  young  plants  will  make  fair 
progress,  greater  the  second  year,  and  the 
third  year  a  few  heads  may  be  cut.  The  beds 
will  last  for  fifty  years.  Instead  of  purchas- 
ing roots  one  may  sow  two  seeds,  1  inch 
deep,  in  March,  at  the  same  distance  apart 
as  that  recommended  for  plants.  After  the 
young  plants  are  above  ground,  pull  up  the 
weaker  of  the  two.  Only  one  is  needed  ; 
two  are  sown  in  case  one  fails  to  vegetate. 

Cutting  Asparagus.— Some  care  is  essential 
in  cutting  the  "  heads,"  or  the  buds  near 
the  crown  of  the  plant  may  be  damaged. 
Do  not  cut  too  low  down,  merely  an  inch  or 
so  beneath  the  soil,  using  a  proper  Asparagus 
knife.  Asparagus  ought  not  to  be  cut  after 
the  third  week  in  June,  or  the  plants  will 
not  have  time  to  develop  new  crowns  for  next 
year's  crop.  In  dry  weather  the  beds  are 


much  improved  by  an  occasional  watering 
with  liquid  manure. 

Winter  Treatment.  —  As  soon  as  the 
"  grass  "  or  growth  is  ripe,  at  the  end  of 
October,  cut  off  the  stems  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  ground  (saving  any  seed  that 
may  be  wanted),  clear  the  beds  of  weeds, 
fork  over  the  surface,  and  cover  over  with 
decayed  manure  to  the  depth  of  3  inches. 
Winter  rains  will  wash  the  manurial  proper- 
ties to  the  roots,  enriching  the  soil,  and  help- 
ing to  produce  a  heavy  crop  the  following 
spring.  In  March  rake  off  the  loose  manure, 
dig  up  the  paths,  and  spread  the  soil  from 
there  on  the  beds  4  inches  deep  ;  this  will 
protect  the  beds  from  drying  winds,  and  will 
also  partly  blanch  the  Asparagus.  The  first 
week  in  April  apply  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of 


The  Chinese  Artichoke. 


soda,  1  oz.  to  the  square  yard,  raking  it  into 
the  soil. 

Connover's  Colossal  and  the  Purple-tipped 
Argenteuil  are  the  best  varieties  to  plant. 
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Bean,  Broad. — This  is  a  homely  old 
vegetable,  and,  like  all  others,  it  pays  for 
well-cultivated  soil ;  the  Beans  are  then  of 
better  quality  than  when  grown  in  poor  soil. 
The  Longpod  varieties  are  the  earliest,  and 
the  first  sowing  of  these  should  be  made  in 
a  warm  border  early  in  November,  the  second 
in  January,  and  the  main  crop  in  February. 
The  seeds  are  placed  in  sets  of  double  rows 


freshly  gathered  from  the  home  garden.  Let 
the  ground  be  well  prepared  the  previous 
autumn  or  winter  by  deep  digging  and  liberal 
manuring,  the  position  being  well  sheltered 
from  cold  winds,  as  the  plant  is  tender.  It 
is  not  safe  to  sow  the  seed  out  of  doors  until 
May  1st,  on  account  of  danger  from  frost ; 
but  an  earlier  crop  can  be  obtained  by  sow 
ing  in  pots  in  cold  frames  early  in  April  and 


A  good  crop  of  Runner  Beans. 


2  feat    apart,  4  inches    deep  and  6  inches 
*        *        *        * 
apart  in  the  row,   thus  : 

*        *        * 

In  hot,  dry  weather  Broad  Beans  are  much 
infested  with  black  fly.  The  best  way  to 
prevent  this  is  by  cutting  off  the  tops  of 
the  plants  a  few  inches  above  where  the 
blossoms  are  as  soon  as  they  have  done 
flowering. 

The  Windsor  is  the  best  flavoured  kind, 
but  the  Longpod  is  the  earliest  and  most 
productive.  For  exhibition  one  of  the 
best  is  Green  Giant. 

Bean,  French  — As  a  summer  vegetable 
the  French  Bean  is  highly  prized  when  it  is 


planting  out  about  the  middle  of  May,  when 
danger  from  frost  is  over.  Sow  (or  plant) 
in  rows  18  inches  apart ;  if  the  Canadian 
Wonder  variety  is  sown,  2  feet  apart  is 
better  ;  the  seeds  should  be  3  inches  deep 
and  the  same  distance  apart.  Sow  every  three 
weeks  in  succession,  but  not  later  than  the 
first  week  in  August.  The  French  Bean  can 
be  forced  during  the  winter  and  spring  if 
a  heated  glasshouse  is  available  by  sowing 
at  intervals  from  August  onwards.  Osborn's 
Forcing  is  a  useful  variety  for  growing  under 
glass  ;  for  out-of-door  crops  choose  Canadian 
Wonder  and  Negro  Longpod. 

The  climbing  French  Beans  are  popular 
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Beetroot  tops  should  be  cut  or  pulled  in  such  a  way  that  part 
of  the  leaf  stalk  is  left. 


How  not  to  remove  the  top  of  Beetroot. 


When  digging  the  roots  take 
care  not  to  injure  them 
with  the  fork. 


in  some  gardens  ;  they  grow  4  or  5  feet 
high,  bear  well  over  a  considerable  period, 
need  staking,  and  are  grown  like  Runner 
Beans.  Tender  and  True  is  a  reliable  variety. 
Bean,  Runner. — The  ground  for  Scarlet 
Runners  must  be  well  cultivated  and  liber- 
ally manured ;  then  they  give  an  extra- 
ordinary weight  of  Beans,  and  continue  to 
bear  until  frost  cuts  them  down.  Sow  a 
double  row  of  seeds  6  inches  apart,  4  inches 
deep,  the  first  week  in  May  ;  the  sets  of  rows 
should  be  7  feet  apart.  Stake  the  Beans 
early  with  strong  stakes  at  least  7  feet  long. 
The  plants  can  be  raised  in  pots  in  a  cold 


frame  and  planted 
out  in  May  to  yield 
an  earlier  crop. 
Should  the  summer 
and  autumn  prove 
dry,  manure  water 
should  be  applied 
occasionally  and  the 
ground  above  the 
roots  top-dressed 
with  rotted  manure 
3  inches  deep.  This 
will  keep  the  soil 
moist  and  prevent  the 
flowers  from  falling. 
Prizewinner  and  Best 
of  All  are  fine  Beans ; 
New  White  Mammoth 
and  Scarlet  Mammoth 
are  excellent. 

Beetroot.— The 
value  of  the  Beetroot 
as  an  article  of  food 
is  becoming  more 
appreciated  in  this 
country,  though  its 
use  is  still  too  re- 
stricted. In  Italy 
its  leaves  are  cooked 
like  Spinach,  and 
served  on  buttered 
toast  with  sauce. 
Boiled  Beetroot  is 
excellent  for  use  as  a 
second  vegetable 
treated  in  the  follow- 
ing  way:  Wash 
clean,  but  do  not 
scrape  or  cut  in  any 

way,  and  boil  for  two  hours  ;  then  remove 
the  skin  and  cut  into  slices.  Serve  in 
melted  butter,  adding  salt,  pepper,  and 
vinegar  to  taste.  As  a  pickle  it  is  always 
acceptable  with  cold  meat. 

The  roots  should  not  be  grown  in  recently 
manured  land,  but  in  soil  which  has  been 
deeply  dug  and  heavily  manured  for  a  crop 
the  previous  year,  such  as  Cauliflower,  Cab- 
bage, or  Celery.  The  first  week  in  May  is 
the  best  time  to  sow.  Sow  2  inches  deep, 
thinning  the  young  plants  to  9  inches  apart 
as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle  ; 
the  rows  should  be  1  foot  apart.  Take  up 


The  roots  stored  in  sand 
and  protected  as  shown 
by  dotted  line. 
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the  roots  in  early  autumn  to  prevent  their 
being  injured  by  frost,  and  be  careful  not  to 
cut  them  with  the  fork,  or  they  will  "  bleed  " 
and  be  of  no  use  for  cooking.  Leave  them 
out  of  doors  for  a  week  after  lifting,  cover- 
ing with  the  leaves,  which  ought  to  be 
twisted  off  or  cut  off  about  2  inches  above 
the  root.  They  are  best  stored  in  sand, 
which  should 
not  be  too 
dry,  laid  on 
their  sides 
with  the  tops 
peeping  out 
of  the  sand. 

Two  kinds 
of  Beetroot 
are  grown, 
the  Long  and 
the  Turnip - 
rooted.  The 
latter  are 
ready  for  use 
three  weeks 
before  the 
others,  there- 
fore a  few 
should  al- 
ways be 
sown.  The 
following  are 
good  varie- 
ties : — Long- 
rooted  :  Chel- 
tenhamGreen 
Top  and 
Dell's  Crim- 
son ;  Turnip 
rooted:  Prag- 
nell's  Exhibi- 
tion and  Sut- 
ton's  Globe. 

Borecole 
(Kale).- 
This  is  one  of 
the  most  use- 
ful vegetable 
crops,  and 
indispensable 
in  all  gar- 
dens. The 
plant  is  har- 
dy, and  after 


an  exceptionally  severe  winter  is  often 
the  only  one  of  the  Cabbage  class  left  alive. 
Two  sowings  should  be  made,  one  in 
March,  the  other  in  April ;  those  sown  at 
the  latter  time  are  the  smallest,  and  gener-' 
ally  the  hardiest  plants.  Sow  in  drills,  and 
as  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  large  enough 
to  handle  (say  3  or  4  inches  long)  set  them 


The  wrong  way  to  begin  pi 
Brussels  sprouts. 


The  right  way,  starting  from 
the  bottom. 


The  plants  are  put  in  with  a  dibber  as  shown. 
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out  in  a  bed  at  5  inches  apart.  Towards  the 
end  of  June  the  earliest  will  have  become 
strong  and  sturdy  and  should  be  planted  in 
permanent  quarters  18  inches  apart  in  rows 
2  feet  wide.  Rich  soil  is  not  advisable,  as 
it  produces  plants  that  are  not  likely  to 
withstand  hard  frost ;  they  should  follow 
early  Potatoes  or  early  Peas. 

The  following  are  the  best  varieties  :  Cot- 
tager's Kale,  Asparagus,  Scotch,  Dwarf  Hardy 
Curled,  and  the  Tall  Curled.  The  Variegated 
Kale  is  a  handsome  plant,  the  colouring  of 
the  leaves  being  rich  and  attractive. 

Broccoli. — This  is  valuable  on  account  of 
its  hardiness  ;  unlike  the  Cauliflower,  some 
of  its  varieties  will  stand  the  winter  well,  and 
the  heads  "  turn  in  "  in  spring.  Indeed,  by 
planting  suitable  varieties  of  Broccoli  a 
supply  can  be  had  from  autumn  through 
winter  and  spring  to  June.  Its  cultivation 
is  simple  ;  it  must  not  be  planted  in  freshly 
dug  or  manured  ground,  but  in  that  which 
is  firm  and  has  recently  produced  a  crop, 
as,  for  example,  of  Strawberries,  Leeks,  or 
Parsnips.  It  is  essential  that  the  plants 
grow  sturdily  and  slowly.  This  advice  refers 
more  particularly  to  the  spring  Broccoli. 
Autumn  varieties  may  be  grown  in  the  same 
way  as  Cauliflowers. 

For  autumn  Broccoli  sow  in  March  and 
April  out  of  doors,  transplanting  the  seed- 
lings 6  inches  apart  before  they  become 
crowded,  and  finally  planting  at  2  feet  apart 
in  June.  The  spring  varieties  should  be  sown 
early  in  April  and  early  in  May.  Plant  them 
15  inches  apart,  in  rows  2  feet  wide,  and 
tread  them  firmly. 

Good  autumn  Broccolis  are  Self-protect- 
ing and  Walcheren  ;  for  mid-winter,  Christ- 
mas White  and  Winter  White ;  and  for 
spring  use,  Late  Queen,  Model  and  Purple 
Sprouting. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — These  are  amongst 
the  most  valuable  of  winter  and  spring  vege- 
tables. Seeds  for  an  early  crop  should  be 
sown  in  a  cold  frame  late  in  February  and 
the  seedlings  planted  out  early  in  June  ;  they 
will  furnish  a  supply  in  autumn.  Sow  in 
March  for  the  main  crop,  and  put  out  the 
plants  at  the  end  of  June  or  early  in  July 
15  inches  apart,  in  rows  that  are  2|  feet 
from  each  other.  This  is  a  crop  that  ex- 
hausts the  land,  and  should  be  planted  in 


deeply  cultivated  soil  to  which  a  moderate 
supply  of  well-rotted  manure  has  been  added. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  ground  must 
be  kept  free  of  weeds  by  frequent  hoeing  ; 
further  than  this  no  attention  is  required. 
Good  varieties  are  :  Aigburth,  Scrymger'e 
Giant,  Sutton's  Exhibition. 

Cabbage.— This  vegetable  is  the  chief  of: 
the  Brassica  group,  and  second  only  in  im- 
portance to  the  Potato.  It  is  practically  in 
season  all  the  year  round,  and  will  yield 
crops  of  greater  or  less  value  from  any  sort 
of  soil  provided  the  land  is  kept  clear  of 
weeds.  Thus  one  finds  Cabbage  planted 
in  all  sorts  of  positions.  But  to  get  this 
vegetable  to  give  us  of  its  best  it  must 
be  planted  in  deeply  dug  and  liberally 
manured  soil  on  which  no  member  of  the 
Cabbage  class  has  been  grown  for  at  least 
a  year. 

A  small  sowing  of  the  variety  Flower  of 
Spring  may  be  made  in  the  middle  of 
July  and  the  young  plants  put  out  early  in 
September,  15  inches  apart,  in  rows  a  simi- 
lar distance  from  each  other.  This  first 
sowing  is  not  satisfactory  in  some  seasons, 
for  the  plants  "  bolt  "  to  seed  instead  of 
forming  heads.  But  it  is  well  worth  while 
taking  the  risk  for  the  sake  of  the  early  and 
delicious  heads  of  Cabbage  in  March,  when 
good  vegetables  are  scarce.  The  sowing  for 
the  main  crop  should  be  made  in  the  middle 
of  August,  good  varieties  being  Ellam's  and 
Imperial.  Put  out  the  seedlings  in  October 
at  18  inches  apart.  The  earliest  plants  from 
this  sowing  will  "  turn  in  "  early  in  April 
and  give  a  supply  until  autumn,  the  sprouts 
which  develop  after  the  Cabbages  have  been 
cut  continuing  the  supply  to  that  time  or 
even  later.  If  young  Cabbages  are  appre- 
ciated, two  more  sowings  may  be  made,  one 
in  a  cold  frame  in  February,  the  seedlings 
from  which,  if  planted  out  late  in  March, 
will  be  fit  to  cut  in  May.  Another  sowing 
should  be  made  in  March  to  continue  the 
supply. 

Colewort. — -This  comes  in  most  useful  as 
a  "  catch  "  crop,  after  the  early  Potatoes 
are  taken  up.  The  Coleworts  form  small, 
shapely  heads,  and  are  in  season  before  and 
after  Christmas.  Seed  is  sown  out  of  doors 
in  May,  and  the  seedlings  are  planted  out  12 
inches  apart  each  way  as  soon  as  the  ground 
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is  cleared  of  early  Potatoes.  It  is  an  advan- 
tage to  transplant  young  seedling  Cabbage 
plants,  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to 
handle,  from  the  seed-bed  into  another 
border,  planting  them  6  inches  apart.  The 
extra  space  thus  provided  causes  them  to  be 
sturdy  and  strong.  When  lifted  for  their 
permanent  planting  they  should  be  taken 
up  with  a  good  ball  of  soil  to  the  roots  and 
watered  in  ;  they  will  then  suffer  little  or  no 
check  in  being  transplanted.  This  advice 
applies  to  all  the  Cabbage  class.  It  is  a  great 
advantage  to  plant  vegetables,  especially 
those  the  leaves  of  which  are  consumed,  like 
the  Cabbage  and  Lettuce,  in  dull,  showery 
weather.  If  the  ground  happens  to  be  un- 
commonly dry,  it  is  essential  to  soak  the  drills 
with  water  before  planting.  After  planting, 
continue  to  give  water  in  dry  weather  until 
roots  have  taken  hold  of  the  soil  and  fresh 
growth  has  started. 

Drumhead  Cabbage. — Both  the  large  and 
small  varieties  of  this  are  useful,  especially 
in  spring  ;  being  hardier  than  the  ordinary 
Cabbage,  they  usually  pass  through  the 
winter  safely. 

Red  or  Pickling  Cabbage  should  be  sown 
in  August,  at  the  same  time  as  the  chief 
Cabbage  crop,  and  grown  in  the  same  way. 
It  may  also  be  sown  in  spring  and  treated 
like  other  sorts.  It  is  ready  for  pickling  as 
soon  as  the  centre  is  firm. 

Capsicum  and  Ghilli.  —  Well  grown, 
these  plants  are  both  ornamental  and  useful. 
Seed  is  sown  in  February  in  small  pots  of 
sandy  soil  in  a  warm  propagating  frame  or 
greenhouse.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are 
large  enough  to  handle,  put  them  singly  in 
3-inch  pots  in  loamy  soil  with  a  sprinkling  of 
sand  added.  Keep  them  in  the  greenhouse, 
shade  from  bright  sunshine  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  expose  to  full  sunlight.  Give  air 
freely  in  wrarm  weather.  Towards  the  end  of 
April  the  plants  will  be  well  rooted  and  large 
enough  to  put  in  their  fruiting  pots.  The 
most  vigorous  may  go  in  6-inch  flower-pots 
and  others  in  5-inch  pots  ;  the  soil  should 
consist  of  turfy  loam  2  parts,  decayed  manure 
1  part,  and  leaf -mould  1  part,  adding  a 
sprinkling  of  sand  and  bone-meal.  They 
should  still  be  grown  in  a  warm  greenhouse, 
adding  more  air  as  the  weather  becomes 
warmer,  until  they  are  fully  grown.  As  the 


time  of  flowering  approaches  they  need  a 
cool  and  airy  atmosphere,  and  subsequently 
ordinary  greenhouse  treatment  suits  them. 

Gardoon. — This  plant  is  very  much  like 
the  Globe  Artichoke,  to  which  it  is  nearly 
related.  It  is  largely  cultivated  on  the  Con- 
tinent, but  in  this  country  it  is  not  much 
sought  after.  However,  a  few  plants  are 
grown  in  most  gardens.  Seeds  are  sown  in 
April  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or  frame,  and  the 
plants  grown  under  glass  until  the  end  of 
May  ;  they  are  potted  in  5-inch  pots,  using 
loamy  soil  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  propor- 
tions, and  are  planted  out  early  in  June,  after 
being  previously  hardened  by  exposure  to 
plenty  of  air  night  and  day.  Prepare  a 
trench  for  them  as  for  Celery,  placing  the 
plants  2|  feet  apart.  They  require  rich  soil. 
Water  freely  in  dry  weather.  In  August, 
blanching  of  the  stems  should  be  started  by 
gathering  the  leaves  together  and  securing 
them  to  a  strong  stake,  or  if  the  plants  are 
large,  three  stakes  are  better.  Cover  up  by 
wrapping  mats  or  hay  bands  round  the 
stakes,  then  thatch  over  with  straw,  so 
that  light  is  effectively  shut  out,  and  earth- 
up  round  the  base  of  the  plants.  Blanching 
takes  from  nine  to  ten  weeks.  It  is  the  stalks 
of  the  inner  leaves  that  are  used  for  cooking. 

Carrot. — This  is  an  important  crop.  It 
used  to  be  the  custom  to  make  only  two 
sowings  of  Carrots — one  in  February,  of  the 
Early  Horn  variety,  and  one  in  March,  for 
the  main  crop,  of  long-rooted  Carrots.  But 
small  young  roots  have  become  favourites. 
These  are  tender  and  free  from  the  hard 
core  found  in  the  older  and  larger  Carrots. 
The  most  suitable  soil  is  a  deeply-dug 
sandy  loam,  manured  the  previous  year  for 
another  crop.  The  Carrot  can  scarcely  be 
grown  successfully  in  some  old  gardens  where 
the  soil  is  rich  and  full  of  humus  unless  lime 
is  added  freely  in  autumn.  On  such  a  soil  it 
is  useless  to  try  to  grow  the  long-rooted 
varieties,  except  by  following  the  method 
practised  in  growing  Carrots  for  exhibition, 
namely,  making  a  hole  3  feet  deep  with  an 
iron  crowbar,  and  filling  it  with  prepared 
light  loamy  soil.  Two  seeds  are  sown  in 
each  hole,  about  1  inch  deep,  one  plant 
(the  stronger)  being  allowed  to  develop.  On 
shallow  soils  the  Short  Horn  variety  will 
succeed  best. 
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Sowing  Seed. — Presuming  that  the  land 
has  been  deeply  dug  in  autumn  or  early 
winter  and  the  surface  left  rough,  prepare 
a  small  part  of  it  for  sowing  seeds  of  Early 
Carrots  at  the  end  of  February.  The  posi- 
tion should  be  a  warm  one.  Fork  over  the 
surface,  afterwards  raking  it  over  to  clear 
away  stones,  etc.  Next  draw  the  drills  1 
inch  to  2  inches  deep  and  9  inches  apart. 
Carrot  seeds  stick  together,  and  if  not  separ- 
ated many  of  them  are  wasted  and  the 
young  plants  come  up  in  bunches  instead 
of  singly.  The  seed  should  first  be  rubbed 
in  dry  sand,  then  sown  thinly  and  raked 


over,  finally  pressing  the  soil  firmly  down. 
The  Carrots  from  this  sowing  should  not  be 
thinned  until  they  are  of  a  serviceable  size, 
when  they  may  be  pulled  as  wanted.  Keep 
the  ground  clean  by  frequent  hoeing. 

To  have  a  succession  of  young  Carrots, 
sow  a  small  quantity  of  seed  once  a  month 
until  the  middle  of  July.  The  last  should 
be  a  larger  sowing,  as  the  resulting  roots 
will  last  through  the  winter. 

The  main  crop  of  long-rooted  Carrots 
should  be  sown  the  second  week  in  March, 
in  drills  12  inches  apart,  the  plants  being 
thinned  early  to  6  inches,  or,  if  large  roots 
are  required,  to  9  inches  apart 


Storing  for  Winter.  —  Carrots  are  best 
stored  in  moderately  dry  sand  in  a  cold  shed 
(first  cutting  off  the  tops,  of  course),  or  they 
may  be  clamped  out  in  the  open,  or  remain 
in  the  ground  and  be  dug  up  as  wanted. 

Spring  Carrot. — Anyone  possessing  a  cold 
frame  and  a  supply  of  littery  straw  and 
fresh  leaves  may  enjoy  fresh  Carrots  early 
in  spring.  In  January  make  up  a  heap  of 
this  material,  3  feet  high  and  2  feet  wider 
than  the  frame  placed  upon  it,  tread  firmly, 
and  cover  with  6  inches  of  fine  soil  and  sow 
the  seed  broadcast  in  ten  days'  time.  Give  a 
little  air  on  fine  days,  and  cover  the  frame 
with  mats  on 
very  cold  nights 
to  protect  from 
frost.  Sow 

Radishes  amongst 
the  Carrots. 
These  will  mature 
and  be  ready  for 
pulling  long  be- 
fore the  Carrots. 
The  latter  should 
be  slightly  thinned 
when  quite  small, 
subsequent  thin- 
ning being  de- 
ferred until  the 
roots  are  large 
enough  to  use. 

For  a  very  early 
crop,  and  for  late 
sowings  also, 
Parisian  Forcing 
Horn  is  one  of 
the  best.  The 

Xew  Intermediate  is  the  best  for  main  crop 
as  well  as  for  exhibition.  Long  Surrey  is 
still  a  favourite  with  many. 

Cauliflower. — The  Cauliflower  needs  no 
description  or  commendation  ;  it  is  known 
and  appreciated  by  all.  It  differs  from 
Broccoli  only  in  being  more  tender  and  of 
better  quality  ;  it  will  not  withstand  much 
frost,  whereas  Broccoli  will  do  so.  Cauli- 
flowers are  in  season  from  May  to  Decem- 
ber. Broccoli  from  autumn  to  May  and  June. 
To  grow  Cauliflowers  really  well  the  ground 
must  be  prepared  by  deep  digging  and 
manuring  the  previous  autumn  or  winter. 
For  a  spring  and  early  summer  supply  of 


The  leaves  are  tied 
before  Celery  is 
earthed  up. 
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Cauliflower  the  seeds  should  be  sown  the 
last  week  of  August.  As  soon  as  the  young 
plants  are  large  enough  to  handle  transplant 
them  to  cold  frames  at  least  6  inches  apart. 
They  should  be  grown  as  sturdily  as  pos- 
sible during  the  winter,  giving  air  freely 
in  favourable  weather  day  and  night,  and 
protecting  on  frosty  nights  by  covering  the 
lights  with  mats.  Plant  out  of  doors  in  pre- 
pared ground  at  the  end  of  March.  At  this 
early  season  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
plants  against  cold  winds  and  frost,  pre- 
ferably by  hand-lights  or  cloches,  though 
Spruce  and  Laurel  branches  are  good  sub- 


border  outside,  planting  5  inches  apart. 
Before  they  become  too  crowded  they  are 
planted  permanently  18  inches  apart  in  rows 
in  a  sheltered  and  warm  position,  and  will 
not  be  far  behind  the  autumn-sown  plants 
in  "  turning  in."  Further  sowings  should 
be  made  out  of  doors  on  a  warm  border  late 
in  March  and  again  at  the  end  of  April  and 
May.  After  that  it  is  too  late  to  sow  Cauli- 
flowers for  cutting  the  same  season.  The 
main  crop,  from  seeds  sown  in  March,  and 
those  sown  later  must  be  put  out  as  soon 
as  ready  in  prepared  ground  18  inches  apart, 
the  rows  being  2  feet  distant  from  each  other. 


The  final  "earthing  up"  of  Celery 


Celery  planted 
in  trench, 
Lettuce  on  the 
ridges  :  dust- 
ing with  soot 
to  prevent 
attacks  of  fly. 


stitutes.  Sometimes  there  are  empty  spaces 
at  the  foot  of  a  south  or  west  wall ;  the 
plants  thrive  well  here,  and  produce  early 
heads.  As  long  as  the  plants  are  under  pro- 
tection, until  late  in  May,  watering  must  be 
carefully  attended  to.  Soon  afterwards  the 
earliest  heads  will  be  fit  to  cut.  If  the  young 
Cauliflowers  are  exposed  to  strong  light 
they  turn  a  bad  colour  ;  the  simplest  way  to 
afford  shade  is  by  breaking  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  and  bending  them  over  the  heads. 

To  obtain  Cauliflowers  to  succeed  those 
sown  in  August,  sow  the  Snowball  variety 
on  a  hotbed  at  the  end  of  February  ;  trans- 
fer the  plants  to  a  cold  frame  or  a  warm 


Water  in  dry  weather,  and  keep  free  from 
weeds  by  frequent  hoeing. 

The  following  are  good  varieties  :  Large 
Erfurt,  Early  Giant,  Eclipse.  For  late 
autumn Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  is  excellent; 
sow  this  in  March. 

Gelery. — This  plant  is  a  native  of  Britain, 
and  is  found  growing  in  marshes  and  damp 
situations.  Its  merits,  both  as  a  vegetable 
and  a  salad  plant,  have  forced  it  to  the  front 
of  late  years,  and  it  now  ranks  amongst 
the  most  important  of  our  vegetables.  To 
grow  it  to  perfection  it  requires  generous 
treatment. 

An  Early  Crop. — At  the  end  of  February 
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sow  a  few  seeds  in  a  box  of  fine  soil  and 
place  in  a  warm  frame  or  glasshouse.  Place 
a  piece  of  glass  over  the  box  until  the  young 
plants  appear.  These  need  a  light  position 
near  the  glass  and  a  temperature  of  about 
60°.  As  soon  as  they  can  be  handled,  trans- 
fer them,  4  inches  apart,  to  shallow  boxes 
filled  with  fine  loamy  soil.  Give  less  heat 
and  rather  more  air  than  previously  to  make 
the  plants  sturdy,  but  they  must  still  receive 
protection  from  cold  weather.  When  about 
4  inches  high,  in  the  first  week  in  May,  they 
are  ready  to  plant  out  of  doors.  This  early 
crop  is  best  grown  in  single  rows  in  trenches 
of  rich  soil,  12  inches  deep  and  12  inches  wide, 
in  an  open  part  of  the  garden.  It  is  well  to 
open  these  trenches  some  time  before  they  are 
wanted  for  the  Celery,  as  the  ridges  formed 
by  the  excavated  soil  are  available  for  some 
quick-growing  crop,  such  as  French  Beans, 
Lettuce,  or  even  early  Potatoes.  These  will 
have  matured  before  the  ridges  of  soil  are  re- 
quired for  earthing  up  the  Celery.  Let  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  be  broken  up  with  the 
fork,  1  foot  deep.  As  this  crop  will  mature 
early,  the  plants  may  be  planted  closer  to- 
gether than  is  advisable  for  the  main  crop, 
say  0  inches  apart ;  press  the  soil  firmly  to 
the  roots,  and  give  a  soaking  of  water  ;  shade 
and  protect  with  Spruce  branches  or  some 
other  material  for  a  few  days.  Give  abund- 
ance of  water  in  dry,  hot  weather,  or  it  will 
be  found  when  they  are  earthed  up  that  many 
are  "  bolting  to  seed  "  and  useless  ;  there- 
fore beware  of  letting  the  plants  get  dry  at 
the  roots.  Keep  the  ground  free  of  weeds  by 
frequent  hoeing. 

Earthing  up  may  be  commenced  in  August. 
The  first  thing  is  to  remove  all  lateral  growths, 
shoots,  and  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  plants, 
and  water  well.  On  a  dry  day,  as  soon  after- 
wards as  possible,  tie  the  leaves  together 
loosely,  to  prevent  the  soil  entering  the  centre 
of  the  plants.  Then  place  some  soil  from  the 
ridges  (first  breaking  it  small)  between  the 
plants  to  the  depth  of  4  inches.  A  fortnight 
later  add  a  few  inches  more  soil  in  the  same 
way,  but  be  sure  that  at  no  time  in  the  earth- 
ing-up  process  is  the  soil  placed  higher  than 
the  heart  or  growing  centre  of  the  plant. 
Add  more  soil  as  the  plant  grows  until  the 
final  earthing-up  takes  place  ;  this  should 
be  in  about  five  or  six  weeks  after  the  first. 


Cover  the  outer  leaves  to  prevent  light  pene- 
trating, but  not  the  heart  of  the  plant,  or  it 
will  decay.  The  Celery  will  soon  be  ready 
for  use,  but  the  longer  this  is  delayed  the 
better  the  quality  will  be. 

The  Main  Crop.  —  This  should  be  sown 
thinly  in  shallow  boxes  in  the  middle  of  April, 
the  seedlings  being  grown  close  to  the  glass 
on  a  shelf  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  For  their 
subsequent  reception  place  a  cold  frame  on 
a  surface  of  ashes  or  gravel,  putting  a  6-inch 
layer  of  decayed  manure  in  the  bottom. 
Make  this  firm,  and  on  top  place  4  inches  of 
fine  loamy  soil.  Put  the  seedlings  in  this 
firmly  at  5  inches  apart,  keep  the  frame 
shaded  in  bright  weather,  give  little  air  for 
a  week  or  two,  and  syringe  the  plants  morn- 
ing and  afternoon.  When  they  make  fresh 
growth  cease  shading,  and  give  more  air 
day  and  night  in  favourable  weather,  taking 
the  lights  off  in  warm,  showery  weather  for 
a  few  hours  a  day,  the  object  being  to  keep 
the  plants  dwarf  and  sturdy. 

The  plants,  having  been  previously  hard- 
ened off,  will  be  ready  for  planting  out  to- 
wards the  end  of  June.  It  is  more  econo- 
mical to  plant  them  in  rows  across  a  long 
bed,  the  rows  being  16  inches  and  the  plants 
10  inches  apart.  These  beds  ought  to  be 
5  feet  wide  and  1  foot  deep,  allowing  for 
six  plants  in  a  row.  The  ridges  formed  be- 
tween the  beds  should  be  6  feet  wide  and 
planted  with  some  catch  crop  as  soon  as 
formed.  The  beds  are  prepared  in  the  same 
way  as  described  for  the  single-row  system. 
The  earthing-up  process  is  the  same,  except- 
ing when  Celery  is  grown  for  exhibition  ; 
most  growers  then  prefer  to  use  stout  brown 
paper  cut  into  strips  5  inches  wide,  wrap- 
ping it  round  the  leaves  closely,  but  not  too 
tightly,  and  tying  round  with  raffia.  The 
papers,  if  skilfully  applied,  exclude  all  light 
and  blanch  the  plants  perfectly.  For  pro- 
tection in  winter  there  is  nothing  better  than 
bracken  or  clean  straw  strewn  over  the  beds 
a  few  inches  deep.  No  decaying  matter  should 
be  allowed  near  the  plants,  or  it  will  taint 
the  Celery. 

Among  red  varieties  for  the  main  crop, 
Standard-bearer  and  Major  Clarke  are  un- 
surpassed. Giant  and  Invincible  White  are 
excellent.  Of  pink  varieties,  Aldenham  Pink 
is  amongst  the  best 
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Chicory. — This  plant  is  grown  for  the 
value  of  its  leaves  when  forced  and  blanched 
in  winter  and  spring.  It  should  be  grown 
on  land  which  has  been  deeply  dug  and 
heavily  manured  for  another  crop  the  year 
before.  The  seed  is  sown  thinly  at  the  end 
of  May  in  drills  1  foot  apart.  Thin  out  the 
young  plants  in  due  time  to  3  inches  apart, 
or  if  you  wish  to  have  specially  large  roots 
to  5  inches  apart.  The  seed  must  not  be 
sown  earlier  than  above  stated,  or  the  plants 
will  "  bolt  to  seed  "  and  be  useless.  The 
Witloof  is  the  best  variety.  The  roots  will 
be  ready  for  forcing  into  leaf  at  the  end  of 
October.  Dig  up  as  many  roots  as  are  re- 
quired ;  don't  force  too  many  at  a  time,  or 
the  leaves  will  lose  freshness  and  flavour 
before  they  can  be  consumed.  A  portion  at 
the  base  of  each  of  the  roots  may  be  cut  off 
(say  3  or  4  inches).  They  can  then  be 
packed  upright,  close  together,  in  shallow 
boxes  filled  with  soil,  and  placed  in  a  dark 
position  where  the  temperature  will  range 
from  50°  to  55°  Fahr.  ;  a  dark  cellar  or  any 
other  place  where  they  can  be  kept  in  perfect 
darkness  will  do.  Darkness  is  essential  or 
they  will  not  blanch  well.  The  cooler  the 
temperature  the  better  is  the  flavour  ;  but 
the  roots  can  be  forced  more  quickly,  if 
necessar}T,  in  a  higher  temperature.  To  keep 
up  a  succession,  every  ten  days  or  so  during 
winter  and  spring  place  in  warmth  as  many 
roots  as  are  required,  and  there  will  be  a 
continuous  supply.  After  the  old  roots  have 
given  a  crop  of  blanched  foliage  they  are  of 
no  use,  and  may  be  thrown  away. 

Corn  Salad  (Lamb's  Lettuce).— This  is 
a  useful  hardy  winter  salad.  It  may  also  be 
had  for  summer  use  if  desired,  but  is  not 
generally  cared  for  when  Lettuces  are  plenti- 
ful. It  is  easily  grown.  Sow  seed  thinly  in 
drills  10  inches  apart  about  the  middle  of 
August,  and  again  in  September  to  produce 
plants  for  winter  and  spring  use.  If  plants 
are  wanted  in  summer,  then  sow  early  in 
March  and  again  at  the  end  of  April,  as  young 
leaves  are  better  than  old  ones.  Cover  the 
seed  1  inch  deep,  and  thin  out  the  young 
plants  to  9  inches  apart  as  soon  as  you  can 
conveniently  take  hold  of  them.  The  round- 
leaved  variety  is  the  best. 

Cress. — This  is  an  indispensable  salad 
plant,  and  fortunately  is  available  all  the 


year  round  by  forcing  in  slight  warmth  dur- 
ing winter  and  spring.  For  the  winter  and 
spring  supply  seed  is  sown  rather  thickly  in 
fine  soil  (and  not  covered)  in  shallow  boxes, 
and  placed  in  a  greenhouse  having  a  tem- 
perature of  from  60°  to  65°  Fahr.  In  about 
a  fortnight  it  is  fit  to  cut.  Sow  often  to  secure 
an  unbroken  succession.  For  a  summer  sup- 
ply it  should  be  grown  in  a  partly  shaded 
position  in  drills  5  inches  apart.  Water 
frequently  to  keep  fresh. 

American  or  Land  Cress. — This  is  a  useful 
salad  plant  in  hot,  dry  summers,  when  others 
are  scarce,  as  it  stands  heat  and  drought  well. 
Sow  in  drills  in  partial  shade  and  rich  soil 
early  in  March,  as  advised  for  Corn  Salad, 
and  again  in  August  for  winter  use  if 
desired. 

Water  Cress. — This  favourite-  Cress  should 
be  grown  wherever  there  is  a  small  stream 
available,  or  even  where  an  artificial  one 
can  be  made.  The  plant  is  of  easy  cultiva- 
tion, and  is  grown  from  cuttings  about  5 
inches  long,  which  are  planted  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream  1  foot  apart  and  2  inches  deep, 
pressing  the  soil  to  them  firmly  or  they  will 
float  away.  When  winter  sets  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream  should  be  dug  up  and  a  liberal 
supply  of  rotten  manure  added  before  re- 
planting takes  place.  The  end  of  March  is  a 
good  time  to  plant  the  cuttings. 

Cucumber. — The  methods  of  growing 
Cucumbers  are  various.  In  the  gardens  of 
the  wealthy,  where  a  supply  is  expected  all 
the  year  round,  glasshouses  specially  con- 
structed and  heated  for  the  purpose  are  pro- 
vided. Amateurs  often  have  to  be  content 
with  a  simple  frame  on  a  hotbed,  or  perhaps 
they  are  denied  even  this,  and  have  to  fall 
back  on  the  hardier  Gherkin,  which  in  warm 
seasons  can  be  successfully  grown  out  of 
doors.  Let  us  deal  first  with 

Cucumbers  in  a  Frame. — It  is  a  mistake  to 
plant  before  the  first  week  in  April.  The 
Cucumber  is  a  warmth-loving  plant,  and  one 
cold  night  might  prove  disastrous  to  its 
growth.  The  material  for  the  hotbed  should 
consist  of  fresh  straw  litter  and  leaves  ;  the 
leaves  must  be  more  or  less  fresh,  or  they 
will  give  no  heat,  and  consequently  will  be 
of  no  use  for  this  purpose.  Take  the  precau- 
tion of  collecting  fresh  leaves  in  the  autumn 
(Beech  and  Oak  are  the  best),  and  store  in 
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A  Cucumber  is 
not  considered 
to  be  perfectly 
grown  unless 
the  bloom  re- 
mains on  the 
end  as  shown. 


Frame  for  Cucumbers  on  hotbed  partly  in  the  ground  : 
the  banks  of  manure  at  the  side  are  known  as 
"  linings." 


a  dry  place  until  wanted.  They  help  to  pro- 
long the  warmth  of  the  hotbed.  Mix  the 
Utter  and  leaves  well  together,  and  then 
throw  up  into  a  heap  loosely  in  order  that 
fermentation  may  be  set  up.  Open  out  the 
heap  at  the  end  of  nine  days,  to  allow  rank 
gases  to  escape.  As  soon  as  it  has  cooled 
down,  re-form  into  a  heap  again,  and  at  the 
end  of  nine  days  open  out  the  second 
time.  Let  it  cool  for  a  few  hours,  and  then 
it  will  be  ready  to  build  into  a  hotbed. 
Whilst  the  material  is  being  prepared  it  must 
be  kept  moderately  dry  ;  if  allowed  to  be- 
come wet,  it  will  heat  violently  for  a  short 
time  and  soon  become  cold.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  material  must  not  be  allowed  to 
get  really  dry,  or  it  will  not  ferment. 

The  size  of  the  bed  will,  of  course,  depend 
on  the  size  of  the  frame  ;  it  should  be  a  foot 
wider  than  the  frame,  so  that  when  the  heat 
is  declining  fresh  material  may  be  placed 
round  the  sides.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  drive 
four  stakes  into  the  ground,  one  at  each 
corner  of  the  bed,  denoting  its  outline  and 
size.  In  building  up  the  bed,  don't  tread  it 
too  hard,  or  there  is  a  danger  of  its  heating 
violently  and  becoming  cold  too  soon.  As 
soon  as  the  building  up  of  the  bed  is  finished, 
place  on  the  frame. 

Some  General  Hints. — The  next 
thing  to  do  is  to  place  in  the 
centre  of  the  light  about  a  bushel 
of  prepared  soil,  in  the  form  of  a 
mound,  the  top  of  which  should 
be  some  6  inches  from  the  glass. 
Close  up  the  frame,  say  for  eight 
days,  leaving  only  a  little  air  at 
the  top  to  let  out  any  rank  steam 
that  may  arise.  Bury  a  ther- 
mometer in  the  bed  of  soil  6  inches 
deep  the  day  it  is  formed,  and 
examine  every  other  day.  By  the 
end  of  eight  days  it  will  probably 
indicate  about  80°  Fahr.  As  soon 
as  it  shows  the  slightest  indication 
of  falling,  it  is  time  to  put  out  the 
plants  or  to  sow  seed.  If  the 
plants  are  ready,  the  fruits  will 
be  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
earlier.  In  the  absence  of  plants, 
sow  two  seeds  about  1  inch  deep 
in  the  centre  of  the  mound  of  soil. 
After  the  seedlings  are  up  and 
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have  formed  two  leaves,  pull  up  the  weaker; 
one  plant  is  enough  for  one  light.  Sowing 
seeds  answers  just  as  well  as  planting, 
the  plants  are  merely  a  little  later  in 
coming  into  bearing. 

As  soon  as  the  plant  has  formed,  say, 
five  or  six  leaves  it  must  be  "  stopped,"  that 
is,  the  top  pinched  off.  Side  shoots  will 
then  form  and  must  be  encouraged  to  grow, 
one  towards  each  corner  of  the  frame,  until 
they  show  fruit,  which  is  generally  after  the 
development  of  the  third  leaf.  Stop  each 
of  the  side  shoots  at  the  second  leaf  above 
the  fruit.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the 
side  shoots  do  not  show  fruit  at  the  third 
leaf.  When  this  is  the  case,  stop  the  shoot 
at  the  fourth  leaf,  and  others  will  form,  on 
which  fruits  will  show.  These  in  turn  must 
be  stopped  at  the  second  leaf  above  the  fruit. 
Every  other  new  shoot  must  be  stopped 
in  the  same  way.  The  plant  will  soon  fill  the 
frame  with  foliage  and  fruits.  When  the  first 
crop  of  fruit  is  gathered  the  plant  will  be 
more  or  less  worn  out,  and  some  of  the  older 
growths,  those  that  have  produced  fruits, 
must  be  cut  out.  Other  shoots  will  form, 
and  in  turn  bear  fruit.  Even  a  third  crop 
may  be  obtained  by  again  thinning  the 
plants  and  occasionally  adding  fresh  fer- 
menting material  round  the  frame.  A  slight 
top  dressing  of  new  soil  is  necessary  once  a 
month  during  the  growing  season. 

It  is  a  common  fault  with  amateurs  to 
let  the  fruits  hang  too  long  on  the  plant, 
causing  a  loss  in  freshness  and  juiciness ; 
they  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  full  grown. 
The  soil  should  be  kept  moderately  moist, 
and  when  the  frame  is  full  of  foliage  and  the 
plants  are  bearing  fruits,  water  may  be  neces- 
sary twice  or  three  times  a  week,  giving  a 
thorough  soaking  each  time.  Alternate  ap- 
plications of  weak  liquid  manure  are  of  help  ; 
soot  water  is  excellent,  so  also  is  that  with 
a  little  Peruvian  Guano  dissolved  in  it. 

Shading  is  needed  only  for  a  week  or 
two  after  planting.  The  plants  should  be 
syringed  twice  a  day — in  the  morning,  and 
again  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  frame  is 
closed. 

Early  Cucumbers. — For  early  crops  a  lean- 
to  glasshouse,  fixed  against  a  wall  facing 
south,  is  best.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have 
a  large  bed  for  early  Cucumbers  ;  a  width  of 
68 


2|  feet  is  sufficient,  and  it  should  be  within 
about  2  feet  of  the  trellis  beneath  the  roof 
on  which  the  plants  are  grown.  Needless  to 
say,  there  must  be  proper  provision  for  heat- 
ing the  house  by  means  of  a  boiler  and  4-inch 
pipes.  Bottom  heat,  provided  by  ferment- 
ing material  of  the  same  description  as  that 
used  for  the  cold  frame  is  necessary.  Where 
this  is  not  available  a  hot-water  pipe  should 
be  fixed  as  a  substitute,  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  bed.  The  same  details  of  treat- 
ment as  already  described  must  be  followed. 


A  curious  "twin"   Cucumber. 

During  the  summer  months  Cucumbers 
may  be  grown  in  a  glasshouse  just  as  well 
as,  or  even  better  than,  in  a  frame. 

Winter  Cucumbers. — These  are  difficult  to 
grow  satisfactorily.  The  chief  essentials  are 
adequate  heat,  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  a 
light  glasshouse.  Plants  raised  from  seed 
at  the  end  of  September  are  most  suitable, 
and  are  planted  in  a  compost  of  2  parts  turfy 
loam,  1  part  leaf-mould,  and  1  part  mortar 
rubble  and  charcoal. 

Cucumbers  for  Exhibition. — In  the  first 
place,  you  have  to  do  what  is  termed  "  timing 
the  fruit  "  ;  in  other  words,  to  decide  how 
long  it  will  be  before  a  young  fruit  is  ready 
for  the  show.  This  is  important,  because 
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freshness  in  a  Cucumber  carries  many  points 
with  the  judges.  Select  the  most  promising 
young  fruit  or  two  in  the  frame,  and  remove 
all  others  on  the  same  shoot.  Then  secure 
what  is  termed  a  Cucumber  glass — a  glass 
cylinder  placed  round  the  young  fruit,  with 
the  result  that  it  comes  out  straight  and 
shapely.  The  faded  flower  at  the  end  of  a 
well-grown  Cucumber  ought  to  remain  in- 
tact when  the  fruit  is  cut.  Air  must  only 
be  given  when  the  temperature  rises  above 
75°  Fahr.,  and  this  only  happens  in  bright 
weather.  Protection  is  necessary  through- 
out April  and  May,  especially  on  cold  nights. 
There  is  nothing  better  for  this  purpose  than 
mats. 

VARIETIES. — One  of  the  most  popular 
varieties  is  Rochford's  Market,  but  for 
quality  and  cropping  and  general  useful- 
ness we  have  nothing  better  than  Every 
Day.  For  exhibition  Lockie's  Perfection  is 
recommended. 

Gherkin. — These  should  be  planted  in 
rich  soil,  in  a  sunny  position,  the  first 
week  in  June.  Protect  with  handlights 
or  cloches,  until  they  have  made  a  good 
start.  Keep  clear  of  weeds,  and  see  to  the 
watering  of  them  in  dry  weather.  They  will 
require  little  or  no  further  attention,  and 
are  treated  in  the  same  way  as  Vegetable 
Marrows.  Stock  wood  and  Long  Prickly  are 
amongst  the  best  varieties. 

Dandelion. — We  often  come  across  this 
plant  as  a  weed  in  lawns  and  gardens,  and 
seldom  greet  it  as  a  friend.  When  grown  and 
blanched  in  winter  in  the  same  way  as  de- 
scribed for  Chicory,  it  is  excellent  for  salads. 

Egg  Plant  (Aubergine).— We  grow  this 
plant  chiefly  for  ornamental  purposes  ;  the 
purple,  black,  or  white  fruits,  of  the  size  of 
an  egg,  are  produced  freely.  On  the  Con- 
tinent the  Aubergine  is  commonly  grown 
for  use,  the  purple  and  black  varieties  being 
preferred.  It  is  cooked  in  various  ways. 
It  may  be  stuffed  with  chopped  meat  or 
herbs,  and  baked,  or  it  may  be  cut  into  slices 
and  fried  in  oil.  Egg  plants  are  easily  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  a  warm  greenhouse  in 
February,  and  need  much  the  same  treat- 
ment as  Tomatoes  grown  in  pots. 

Endive. — Endive  is  one  of  our  most  valued 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring  salad  plants.  It 
is  very  easy  to  grow,  and  by  sowing  a  small 


quantity  of  seed  once  a  month  from  early 
in  April  to  July  a  succession  is  available  for 
salad.  It  likes  a  rich  soil,  and  should  be 
planted  12  inches  apart  in  rows  15  inches 
asunder.  The  green  curled  variety  is  the 
best  for  autumn  supply,  and  the  Batavian 
for  winter  and  spring,  because  it  is  hardier. 
Endive  is  readily  blanched.  The  process 
should  not  be  commenced  until  the  plants 
are  nearly  full  grown.  In  early  summer 
and  autumn  there  is  no  better  way  than  to 
place  a  clean  tile  or  slate  over  each  plant, 
or  the  points  of  the  leaves  may  be  tied  to- 
gether and  covered  with  an  empty  flower- 
pot, closing  the  hole  with  a  piece  of  slate 
or  turf.  Absolute  darkness  is  essential.  In 
winter,  Endive  Is  blanched  like  Chicory,  in  a 
dark  room  or  cellar,  the  plants  being  placed 
in  soil  in  shallow  boxes. 

Garlic. — Plant  the  cloves  (roots)  early  in 
February  in  any  odd  corner  of  the  garden 
where  the  soil  is  fairly  good,  8  inches  apart, 
in  rows  1  foot  distant  from  each  other.  The 
roots  ripen  early,  and  as  soon  as  the  tops 
are  withered  they  are  taken  up,  and,  after 
being  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  week  or  ten 
days,  are  stored  in  a  cool  place. 

Gourd  or  Pumpkin. — Most  of  these  are 
"  gross  feeders,"  and  when  planted  in  an  old 
heap  of  decayed  manure  they  produce  fine 
fruits  in  abundance ;  many  of  them  are 
handsome,  of  gorgeous  colours  and  various 
shapes.  They  form  useful  plants  for  pergolas 
or  arches.  Sow  the  seeds  early  in  April  in 
warmth  ,  and  grow  the  plants  under  glass 
until  they  have  formed  four  or  five  leaves. 
They  should  then  be  placed  in  a  cool  frame 
to  harden  off  before  being  planted  out  early 
in  June.  Plant  in  rich  soil  and  give  water 
when  necessary.  The  Gourds  are  tender 
and  should  be  protected  with  hand-lights  or 
cloches  for  a  few  days  after  planting.  The 
following  are  good  sorts  :  The  Crown  or 
Custard,  The  Large  Yellow  Naples,  The 
Nutmeg,  The  Patagonian,  and  The  Turk's 
Cap.  On  the  Continent  they  are  prized  as 
vegetables  when  young. 

Horseradish. — As  a  rule,  the  Horse- 
radish is  neglected  in  gardens  ;  once  planted, 
it  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  Under  these 
conditions  the  roots  are  poor  and  stringy, 
and  the  flavour  is  indifferent.  The  roots 
should  be  planted  in  deeply  trenched  and 
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liberally  manured  soil  in  autumn  or  spring, 

12  inches  apart,  in  lines  15  inches  asunder. 

It  is  propagated  by  root  cuttings.     Dig  up 

some  old  plants  and  select  the  strongest  and 

straightest  of  the  roots,  each  having  a  bud. 

Cut  into  lengths  of  10  or  12  inches,  make 

holes  with  a  crowbar,  and  drop  the  cuttings 

in,    crown    upwards, 

the  top  being  an  inch 

or  two  below  the  top 

of  the  soil.     Treated 

in     this     way,    large 

roots    of     first  -  class 

quality  will  be  ready 

for  use  the  following 

autumn   and   winter. 

Horseradish      should 

be    replanted    every 

three  years  or  so. 

Indian  Corn 
(Maize).  — This 
plant  is  more  in  re- 
quest as  a  decorative 
plant  for  the  flower 
garden  and  conser- 
vatory than  as  a 
vegetable.  For  the 
former  purpose  it  is 
highly  ornamental, 
and  most  useful, 
especially  the  varie- 
gated form.  Of  late 
years,  however,  there 
has  been  a  growing 
appreciation  of  it  as 
a  summer  vegetable, 
and  it  is  now  seen 
as  a  garden  crop  ; 
the  sheath  of  the 
young  corn,  and  the 
corn  itself,  called  the 
cob,  are  eaten  :  they 
are  cooked  and 
served  like  Aspara- 
gus. Seeds  are  sown  early  in  April,  the 
seedlings  being  grown  in  pots  and  planted 
out  in  rich  soil  the  first  week  in  June,  at 
about  15  inches  apart. 

Kohl  Rabi.  —  This  remarkable  plant, 
though  belonging  to  the  Cabbage  family, 
looks  very  much  like  a  Turnip  with  its  root 
above  ground.  The  plant  is  hardy,  and  small 
roots  are  useful  as  a  substitute  for  Turnips 


when  these  are  scarce,  while  the  large  ones 
are  excellent  for  feeding  cattle.  As  a  garden 
crop  it  is  seldom  grown.  Sow  at  the  end  of 
March  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  and  thin  out 
the  plants  to  16  inches  apart. 

Leek. — As  an  autumn,  winter,  and  spring 
vegetable  there  is  no  more  valuable  or  more 


When  comparatively  few  plants  are  grown  this  method  answers 
well :  the  holes  must  be  filled  as  the  Leeks  make  progress. 


wholesome  plant  than  the  Leek.  It  is  easily 
grown,  and  not  particular  as  to  soil.  It 
yields  a  heavy  crop,  and  is  quite  hardy. 
When  boiled,  fried  in  gravy,  or  put  in  soups 
it  is  delicious.  Sow  seeds  in  March  in  drills 
12  inches  apart,  and  put  out  the  seedlings 
in  June  in  rows  15  inches  apart,  allowing 
6  inches  between  the  plants  in  the  row. 
Shorten  the  leaves  and  plant  deeply  in 
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well-dug  soil,  burying  the  plant  to  its 
leaves  so  that  the  stem  may  be  blanched. 
For  exhibition  purposes  Leeks  should  be 
grown  quite  12  inches  apart  in  well-manured 


Out-of-door  Mushroom  bed. 

trenches  like  Celery,  blanching  the  stems 
with  paper  collars  or  by  earthing  up.  For 
late  spring  and  early  summer  use,  sow  at  the 
end  of  April  and  put  out  the  plants  in  July. 

Lettuce.  —  England  lags 
considerably  behind  the  Con- 
tinent in  its  liking  for  and 
con  si  mpticn  of  salads, 
among  which  the  Lettuce 
takes  so  high  a  place.  There 
are  two  distinct  types  of 
Lettuce,  the  Cos  and  the 
Cabbage.  The  Cos  type  is  of 
upright  growth,  and  the 
Cabbage  type  dwarf  and 
more  spreading.  The  latter 
is  perhaps  the  easier  to  grow, 
and  therefore  more  com- 
monly seen.  It  is  also 
slightly  the  hardier  of  the 
two  ;  but  for  quality  of 
flavour  the  Cos  Lettuce, 


when  well  grown  and  properly  blanched,  is 
the  better. 

A  few  varieties  of  Lettuce  are  quite 
hardy,  and  are  planted  by  the  acre  every 
autumn  by  market  gardeners  for  the  supply 
of  spring  and  early  summer  demands. 
Among  them  are  the  following  :  Bath  Cos, 
Hardy  Hammersmith  (Cabbage),  and  Stan- 
stead  Park  (Cabbage),  the  latter  one  of  the 
best  Cabbage  Lettuces  for  all  purposes. 

The  first  essential  in  the  cultivation  of 
good  Lettuce  is  well-prepared  ground  ;  it 
is  impossible  to  grow  juicy  and  crisp  and 
succulent  produce  in  poor  soil. 

The  spring  and  early  summer  supply  is 
obtained  from  plants  of  the  hardy  varie- 
ties put  out  in  autumn,  seeds  being  sown  in 
the  middle  of  August  and  at  the  same  time 
in  September  in  drills  10  inches  apart  on  a 
warm  border.  Transplant  the  seedlings  as 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  10 
inches  apart.  Those  from  seeds  sown  in 
September  will  probably  withstand  frost 
better  than  the  earlier  ones,  of  which  some 
ought  to  be  planted  in  a  cold  frame  in  poor 
soil  to  fill  up  gaps  in  spring.  They  may  be 
put  5  inches  apart  in  the  frame,  thinned  to 
10  inches  later,  and,  if  wished,  allowed  to 
mature  in  the  frame,  thus  giving  an  earlier 
supply. 

Spring  and  Summer  Sowing.  —  The  first 
spring  sowing  should  be  made  early  in  March 
in  a  box  of  light  soil  in  a  warm  greenhouse. 
Choose  the  early  Tom  Thumb  variety  of 
Cabbage  Lettuce.  The  seedlings  are  subse- 


Mushroom  bed  against  a  wall  in  a  shed  :    references  as 
on  opposite  page- 


A  ridge-shaped  Mushroom 
bed. 


Mushrooms  grown  in  a  large  box. 


Section  of  ridge-shaped  bed:  a  is  manure; 
6,  spawn  ;  c,  layer  of  soil ;  d,  straw 
covering. 


Section  of  Mushroom  bed  under 
cover :  the  references  are  as 
in  the  ridge-shaped  bed. 


Fully-grown  Mushroom 
or  Broiler. 


Mushrooms  growing  in  a  box  :  Light  is  excluded 
by  fixing  on  a  deep  lid. 
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quently  transplanted  5  inches  apart  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  later  on  are  put  out  of  doors  on 
a  warm  border  ;  they  will  be  fit  to  cut  almost 
as  soon  as  the  autumn-sown  plants.  At  the 
end  of  March  sow  both  the  Cos  and  Cabbage 
varieties  out  of  doors  in  warm  positions,  and 
fortnightly  afterwards  to  the  end  of  June, 
when  the  last  sowing  is  made  for  summer 
crops.  Sowing  for  winter  and  spring  supply 
starts  in  August. 

Plants  fit  for  cutting  late  in  October  should 
be  taken  up  with  soil  about  their  roots  and 
planted  rather  close  together  in  glass  frames 
or  pits  for  preservation  through  the  winter. 
With  careful  watering  and  ventilation,  and 
picking  off  decayed  leaves,  they  wrill  give  a 
supply  until  after  Christmas  ;  those  sown 
later,  if  treated  in  the  same  way,  will  con- 
tinue the  supply. 

Blanching. — Most  of  the  Cabbage  varie- 
ties are  so  close  and  leafy  that  they  blanch 
themselves,  but  it  is  necessarv  to  tie  up  the 
leaves  of  some  of  the  largest  summer  varieties 
to  exclude  the  light.  If  Cos  lettuces  are 
allowed  to  grow  to  their  full  size  before  being 
cut,  most  of  them  are  self-blanching,  but 
they  run  to  seed  if  left  too  long,  and  are 
then  useless.  It  is  better  to  start  tying  the 
outside  leaves  in  good  time. 

Good  varieties  for  summer  sowing  are 
Peerless  Cos,  Paris  White  Cos  and  Hick's 
Hardy  Cos.  Of  Cabbage  varieties  Stan- 
stead  Park,  Button's  Ideal  and  All  the 
Year  Round  are  the  best. 

Mushroom. — It  was  formerly  thought 
that  Mushrooms  could  not  be  successfully 
grown  excepting  in  houses  specially  con- 
structed for  them,  but  they  are  now  com- 
monly grown  in  open  fields,  while  disused 
cellars,  outhouses,  or  any  sort  of  place 
with  a  roof  may  be  utilised.  Summer 
crops  thrive  best  in  a  cool  and  shady 
position. 

Making  the  Mushroom  Bed. — The  material 
used  is  horse  manure.  Stsawy  litter  and 
manure  is  collected — the  long  straw  shaken 
out  and  put  on  one  side  for  covering  the 
beds  later  on — and  thrown  up  in  a  heap  to 
ferment,  which  it  will  do  in  the  course  of  eight 
or  ten  days.  It  is  then  opened  out,  and 
when  cool  is  again  heaped  up.  This  process 
is  repeated,  and  the  manure  will  then  be 
ready  for  use.  Whilst  the  manure  is  being 


prepared  it  must  be  kept  nicely  moist,  neither 
wet  nor  dry.  If  manure  is  scarce,  1  part  in  4 
of  loamy  soil  may  be  mixed  with  it.  If  the 
bed  is  out  of  doors,  select  a  sheltered  posi- 
tion, as  less  covering  will  be  necessary  in  cold 
weather.  The  beds  are  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  ridge,  2J  feet  wide  and  about  the  same 
length  ;  each  layer  of  manure  is  trodden 
very  firmly  as  the  bed  is  made  up.  The  next 
thing  to  do  is  to  bury  a  thermomenter  some- 
where in  the  manure  6  inches  deep.  Look 
at  it  in  a  wreek's  time ;  it  will  probably 
register  about  80°  Fahr.  As  soon  as  it 
falls  below  80°  the  bed  may  be  spawned. 

Spawning  the  Beds. — It  is  always  wise  to 
purchase  good  spawn  from  a  reliable  seed 
merchant,  so  that  you  can  depend  011  get- 
ting it  fresh ;  if  old,  it  is  useless.  The 
''  bricks  "  of  spawn  are  broken  into  pieces 
about  the  size  of  a  small  egg  and  inserted 
in  holes  made  with  a  trowel  8  or  9  inches 
apart  all  over  the  beds  ;  just  cover  the  spawn 
with  manure  and  make  firm.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  a  week,  inspect  the  beds  closely, 
and  it  will  be  found,  if  all  is  going  well,  that 
the  spawn  has  begun  to  spread,  as  indicated 
by  the  presence  of  a  white  mould  or  mycelium. 
The  time  has  now  come  to  cover  the  bed 
with  soil.  Start  by  making  a  good  founda- 
tion at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  cover  the  whole 
surface  with  1  inch  of  soil,  which,  by  hard 
beating  with  a  spade,  will  be  reduced  to 
£  inch.  By  dipping  the  spade  in  water  as 
the  work  proceeds,  and  using  it  to  make  the 
soil  smooth,  the  bed  is  effectually  sealed.  A 
thermometer  should  be  placed  011  the  bed, 
which  is  then  covered  2  or  3  inches  deep  with 
the  long  straw  saved  from  the  manure.  If 
the  weather  is  cold  more  straw  may  be 
needed  to  maintain  the  required  tempera- 
ture of  from  54°  to  57°.  The  bed  is  un- 
covered in  about  five  weeks'  time,  and  a 
few  Mushrooms  will  probably  be  seen. 
If  mould  should  be  noticed  on  the  sur- 
face, this  should  be  brushed  away  and  the 
bed  re-covered  with  some  fresh  straw  mixed 
with  the  old.  Uncover  carefully  once  a  week, 
or  oftener  if  necessary,  to  collect  the  Mush- 
rooms. The  stalks  of  the  Mushrooms  ought 
not  to  be  cut  ;  the  proper  way  is  to  give 
the  Mushroom  a  slight  twist,  then  its  roots 
will  come  up  with  the  stalk. 

The  best  time  for  making  up  beds  out  of 
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doors  or  under  cover  is  from  August  to  early 
in  April.  Mushrooms  are  an  uncertain  crop 
in  hot  weather,  maggots  often  proving  very 
troublesome. 

A  bed  ought  to  remain  in  profitable  bear- 
ing for  six  weeks  or  two  months.  Sometimes 
it  happens  that  beds  spawned  in  autumn  do 
not  produce  Mushrooms  until  the  following 
spring,  so  they  should  not  be  condemned 
hastily. 

When  the  surface  of  the  beds  becomes  dry 
it  is  necessary  to  give  water,  using  that 
which  is  tepid  ;  if  the  weather  is  warm  and 
dry,  give  a  good  soaking,  applying  it  through 
a  rosed  can.  In  cold  weather  water  should 
be  given  sparingly. 

The  particulars  already  furnished  apply 
to  Mushrooms  grown  in  a  shed  or  other 
building.  The  chief  distinction  between 
these  and  outdoor  crops  is  that  the  beds 
under  cover  are  usually  flat  and  about  12 
inches  deep,  while  little  covering  of  straw  is 
needed. 

Woodlice  are  the  greatest  pest  of  Mush- 
room beds.  Pieces  of  Carrot  laid  on  the  beds 
and  flower-pots  containing  a  little  hay  are 
the  best  traps  ;  boiling  water  poured  into 
the  crevices  and  holes  in  which  they  are 
hiding  kills  a  large  number. 

Mustard. — For  mixing  with  Cress  this 
is  valuable  and  indispensable.  From  early 
March  to  the  end  of  September  sow  thickly 
out  of  doors,  on  a  warm  border  in  spring  and 
in  partial  shade  in  summer.  Water  frequently. 
Mustard  should  be  cut  young,  or  the  flavour 
becomes  pungent  and  strong.  For  winter 
supply  sow  on  the  surface  of  fine  soil  in 
shallow  boxes  placed  on  the  shelf  of  a  warm 
greenhouse.  By  sowing  frequently  a  con- 
tinuous supply  is  easily  maintained.  The 
White  Mustard  is  the  best.  When  Mustard 
and  Cress  are  grown  together,  Cress  should 
be  sown  two  or  three  days  in  advance,  for  it 
grows  less  rapidly  than  Mustard. 

Onion. — This  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
crops  of  the  kitchen  garden,  and  is  deserv- 
ing of  all  the  care  and  skill  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  its  cultivation.  It  succeeds 
best  when  planted  on  land  which  has  been 
deeply  stirred  and  heavily  manured  for  a 
previous  crop — Celery,  for  instance. 

Spring-sown  Onions. — Let  the  land  be  dug 
deeply  in  spring,  raked  over  smooth  with  a 


wooden  rake,  and  trodden  down  on  a  dry 
day  before  sowing  takes  place.  Sow  for 
main  crop  in  drills  12  inches  apart  in  March  ; 
commence  to  thin  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
large  enough  to  handle,  using  those  pulled 
out  for  salad.  It  is  better  not  to  thin  Onions 
too  severely  if  they  are  wanted  only  for 
home  consumption.  The  bulbs  will  not  be 
so  large,  but  they  will  keep  longer,  and  the 
crop  will  be  heavy.  If  large  Onions  are 


Finely-grown  Onions 

wanted  for  exhibition,  thin  the  seedlings  to 
7  inches .  apart,  and  water  once  every  ten 
days  or  so  during  their  season  of  growth  with 
well-diluted  manure  water.  .  Larger  bulbs 
may  be  obtained  by  sowing  in  small  pots  in 
warmth  early  in  February,  and  growing  the 
plants  singly  in  4-inch  pots  until  early  in 
April  ;  they  are  then  planted  out  15  inches 
apart  in  rich  soil  and  watered  during  summer 
as  mentioned  above. 

As  soon  as  the  tops  droop  and  are  partly 
dead,  towards  the  end  of  August  or  early 
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in  September,  the  Onions  should  be  taken 
up  and  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
being  well  exposed  to  the  sun  to  complete 
their  ripening,  and  turned  over  every  three 
or  four  days.  In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
they  may  be  stored  in  a  cool  loft  or  out- 
house, where  they  are  safe  from  frost. 

Autumn-sown  Onions. — These  are  sown 
about  the  middle  of  August  on  land  that  has 
grown  early  Potatoes  or  Peas.  Sow  thinly 
in  drills  10  inches  apart,  and  plant  out  the 
seedlings  during  autumn  or  winter  in  rows 
2  inches  asunder,  allowing  10  inches  between 
each  plant.  These  will  come  in  for  use  in 
spring  when  the  supply  of  spring-sown 
Onions  is  exhausted. 

Onions  for  pickling  are  sown  rather  thickly 


Only  by  thinning  the  seedlings,  as  shown  on  the  left,  can  fine 
Onions  be  grown. 


in  drills  10  inches  apart  in  April.  The  variety 
named  The  Queen  is  one  of  the  best,  being 
small  and  white.  These  Onions  should  not 
be  thinned,  or  they  are  apt  to  grow  too  large. 
During  summer  the  hoe  must  be  frequently 
plied  in  the  rows  amongst  all  Onion  crops  to 
promote  free  growth  and  to  keep  down  the 
weeds. 

Varieties  are  numerous  and  of  various 
colours.  The  white  ones  a,re  of  mild  flavour, 
the  red  sorts  being  more  pungent.  Good 
Onions  for  spring  sowing  are  Bedfordshire 
Champion,  James's  Long  Keeping,  Blood 
Red  and  Giant  Zittau.  For  autumn  sowing 
choose  Globe  Tripoli,  Giant  Rocca,  White 
Spanish  and  Brown  Spanish. 

Among  the  insect  enemies  of  the  Onion, 
the  Onion  fly  does  most  mischief.  The  best 


way  to  prevent  an  attack  is  to  give  an  occa- 
sional light  dressing  of  soot  and  lime  in  equal 
quantities,  with  a  slight  addition  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  Give  a  very  light  dressing  to  the  soil 
as  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  up,  and 
continue  to  do  so  at  intervals  of  ten  days 
or  six  weeks. 

Parsnip. — The  Parsnip  is  a  useful  and 
nutritious  root,  perfectly  hardy,  and  avail- 
able nearly  all  the  year  round.  It  may  be 
employed  for  making  a  pleasant  and  in- 
expensive wine.  The  roots  are  left  in  the 
ground  and  dug  up  as  wanted.  It  is  one  of 
the  deepest  rooting  of  all  vegetables,  and 
consequently  needs  deeply -dug  soil ;  light 
sandy  loam  suits  it  best.  Seeds  are  sown 
the  last  week  in  February,  1  inch  to  2  inches 
deep,  in  drills  18  inches 
apart.  When  large 
enough  to  handle  the 
seedlings  are  thinned 
to  10  inches  apart, 
or  if  fine  roots  are 
desired,  to  12  inches 
apart.  The  details 
of  treatment  described 
on  p.  1067  in  dealing 
with  the  Carrot  are 
applicable  to  the 
Parsnip. 

Good  varieties  are 
The  Student  and  Hol- 
low Crown  ;  the  latter 
is  the  best  for  general 
purposes. 

Pea. — No  vegetable  is  more  popular 
among  amateurs  than  the  garden  Pea  in 
its  numerous  varieties.  The  Pea  will  grow 
in  almost  any  sort  of  cultivated  soil,  but  if 
the  produce  is  to  be  of  good  quality  and 
abundant,  the  soil  must  be  deeply  stirred 
and  generously  manured.  Trench  the  ground 
in  autumn  or  winter  at  least  2£  feet  deep, 
and  manure  freely.  It  is  an  advantage  to 
give  a  dressing  of  lime  or  chalk  at  the  time 
of  trenching,  forking  it  into  the  soil. 

The  First  Out-of-door  Crop.— -Winter  sow- 
ing is  not  much  practised  now,  but  in  a  mild 
winter  and  on  fairly  light  soil  the  crop  is 
a  success,  and  most  acceptable,  as  it  comes 
in  earlier  than  those  sown  in  spring.  Sow 
a  round-seeded  early  variety  (Marrowfats  are 
too  tender  for  this  purpose)  on  a  warm, 
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sheltered  border  early  in  November,  2  to 
3  inches  deep  ;  steep  the  seeds  in  white- 
lead  before  sowing,  to  prevent  mice  from 
eating  them.  Add  some  fine  soil  to  the  drill 
before  sowing,  and  subsequently  cover  the 
surface  with  fine  ashes.  Sow  again  early  in 
January  in  the  same  way.  The  next  sowing 
should  be  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, of  Marrowfat  Peas,  of  which  Gradus 
is  an  excellent  variety.  Even  at  this  time 
the  soil  is  cold  and  generally  wet,  and  it  is 
an  advantage  to  put  some  fine  dry  soil  at 
the  bottom  of  the  drill. 

When  a  garden  frame  is  available,  a  good 
way  of  growing  the  first  early  crop  is  by 
sowing  in  loamy  soil  in  3-inch  pots  early  in 
January.  Let  the  young  plants  be  kept  close 
to  the  glass,  and  give  air  freely  in  favourable 
weather.  They  are  planted  out  in  rows 
2£  feet  apart,  in  well-prepared  soil,  early  in 
March. 

The  best  protection  from  birds  is  to  cover 
the  plants  with  netting.  Black  thread 
stretched  in  lines  along  the  rows  is  also 
helpful.  For  shelter  from  cold  winds  there 
is  nothing  better  than  light  straw  hurdles,  or 
branches  of  Spruce  Fir  or  Common  Laurel 
are  effective. 

Spring  Sowing. — One  of  the  best  June 
Peas  is  Daisy,  a  dwarf,  highly  productive 
sort.  Sow  seeds  at  the  end  of  February,  in 
rows  2 1  feet  apart.  Early  in  March  sow  Duke 
of  Albany  and  Gradus ;  Gradus  will  be 
ready  some  days  before  the  other.  Towards 
the  end  of  March  sow  the  following  for 
succession  crops :  Thomas  Laxton,  King 
Edward,  Alderman,  Stratagem,  Yorkshire 
Hero  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Quite  Content 
is  fine  for  exhibition,  while  for  late  crops 
Autocrat,  Masterpiece,  and  Gladstone  are 
the  best. 

To  maintain  an  unbroken  supply  sow 
fortnightly  from  the  first  week  in  March  tc 
the  middle  of  June,  and  for  late  crops  sow 
from  June  to  the  middle  of  July  ;  it  is  use- 
less to  sow  later. 

Early  Peas  are  sown  comparatively 
thickly,  as  the  haulm  is  not  vigorous  and 
the  plants  are  soon  over.  But  for  mid- 
season  and  later  Peas  sow  thinly,  in  double 
lines,  the  seeds  3  inches  apart,  in  drills  4 
inches  deep.  The  distance  to  allow  between 
the  rows  depends  on  the  ultimate  height  of 


the  Peas  ;  those  3  feet  high  should  be  4 
feet  apart,  those  4  feet  high  5  feet  apart,  and 
so  on.  Rather  than  run  any  risk  of  plant- 
ing the  rows  too  closely,  it  is  better  to  plant 
at  wide  distances  apart  and  grow  other  dwarf 


Peas  trained  on  Simplicitas  netting. 

crops  between,  such  as  Turnip,  Spinach, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  etc.  This  will  give  the 
Peas  the  full  benefit  of  light  and  air  all  round, 
and  result  in  heavier  crops.  As  soon  as  the 
young  plants  show,  draw  the  soil  up  on  either 
side  of  the  rows,  so  that  a  shallow  trench 
is  formed.  Staking  must  be  done  early. 
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Preparing  Potatoes  for  planting 


A  Potato  cutting. 


The  bud  and  piece 
of  tuber  potted. 


Frequent  watering  is  neces- 
sary in  very  dry  weather  while 
the  Peas  are  in  pod,  or  the 
supply  will  soon  be  over.  But 
in  ordinary  seasons,  if  the  hoe 
is  frequently  plied  and  a  mulch 
of  manure  added,  watering  is 
not  required. 

Potato. — Some  old-fashioned 
gardeners  decry  the  system  of 
manuring  land  for  Potatoes, 
preferring  to  grow  them  in  soil 
that  was  enriched  for  a  crop 
the  previous  year  ;  but  the  best 
yield  of  tubers  is  obtained  from 
ground  deeply  dug  and  manured, 
as  advised  for  Peas.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  grow  the  Potato  with 
moderately  good  results  on  any 
well-cultivated  soil,  but  in  verv 
heavy  ground  the  quality  of 
the  tubers  is  not  always  satis- 
factory. It  will  scarcely  be 
believed  that  the  fact  of  obtain- 
ing seed  Potatoes  from  a  fresh 
district  (especially  from  Scotland 
or  Ireland)  may  increase  the 
weight  of  crop  by  50  per  cent, 
the  following  season,  though 
this  advantage  diminishes  dur- 
ing the  second  and  third  years, 
while  in  the  fourth  season  it 
has  disappeared.  Select  the 
tubers  for  seed  when  the  crop 
is  lifted  in  autumn  ;  the  best 
are  those  rather  larger  than  a 
hen's  egg.  They  should  be 
exposed  to  the  weather  for 
eight  or  ten  days  to  become 
thoroughly  ripened,  and  are 
then  placed  in  single  layers  on 
the  floor  of  a  cool,  light  room 
from  which  frost  is  excluded, 
there  to  remain  until  the  eyes 
or  buds  have  started  into 
growth  and  planting  time  has 
arrived.  It  answers  equally 
well  to  store  them  in  single 
layers  in  shallow  boxes  in  a 
cool  room.  To  throw  them  into 
heaps,  in  which  they  "  heat " 
and  start  into  growth  in  winter, 
is  to  court  failure. 


urning  the  old  haulm  reduces  the  risk  of 
disease  the  next  year. 


In  lifting  Potatoes  take  care  that  the 
fork  does  not  damage  the  tubers. 


Soil 
Straw 


Section  of  a  Potato  clam 


How  to  store  seed  Potatoes. 


Outside  view  of  Potato  clamp. 


Ridge-shaped  Potato  clamp. 
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Early  Potatoes. — Presuming  that  the  land 
has  been  prepared  in  autumn  as  advised  for 
garden  Peas,  there  will  be  very  little  to  do 
in  spring  beyond  forking  over  the  surface, 
5  or  6  inches  deep,  preparatory  to  drawing 
drills.  Set  a  garden  line,  and  dig  out  a  fur- 
row 6  inches  deep  in  which  to  plant  the 
Potatoes.  It  is  an  advantage  to  place  a  little 
leaf -mould  in  the  bottom  of  the  drill,  the 
Potatoes  rooting  more  freely  in  this  than 
in  the  ordinary  soil.  Having  finished  the 


above  ground,  draw  up  the  soil,  covering 
the  base  of  the  plants  an  inch  or  two  deep  ; 
repeat  this  two  or  three  times  until  the  final 
earthing-up  takes  place.  This  encourages 
the  formation  of  surface  roots,  and  will  pro- 
tect the  tops  from  frost.  Beware  of  May 
frosts,  which  are  so  destructive  to  Potatoes, 
and  protect  the  plants  with  dry  straw, 
bracken,  or  mats. 

Mid-season  and  Late  Crops. — Preparation 
of  the  land   and   of  the   seed  need  similar 


Photo  :  A.  L.  Bonas,  Castleacrc. 


An  excellent  crop  of  Potatoes. 


first  row,  shift  the  line  2|  feet  further  back, 
open  another  furrow  of  the  same  depth,  and 
cover  the  Potatoes  in  the  first  row  with  the 
soil  taken  out  in  making  the  second,  and  so 
on  until  all  are  planted.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  Potatoes  in  the  rows  should  be 
15  inches.  The  best  time  to  plant  is  as  soon 
as  the  eyes  or  buds  on  the  tubers  in  the  store- 
room have  grown  about  1  inch  long,  which 
generally  happens  the  first  or  second  week 
in  March. 

Hoe  between  the  rows  frequently  in  dry 
weather.    As  soon  as  the  young  shoots  show 


attention  to  that  advised  for  early  Pota- 
toes. Both  the  rows  and  the  tubers  should 
be  at  a  greater  distance  apart  ;  the  tubers 
are  usually  put  18  inches  apart,  while  the 
rows  are  3  feet  from  each  other.  Second 
early  Potatoes  are  planted  from  the  middle 
to  the  end  of  March  ;  later  varieties  at  the 
same  time  or  early  in  April.  Success  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  Potato  depends  greatly  on 
the  frequent  use  of  the  hoe  during  hot,  dry 
weather.  Earth  up  as  soon  as  the  Potatoes 
are  6  inches  high,  first  giving  a  dressing  of 
soot  or  of  artificial  manure. 
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Propagation. — If  seed  is  sown  in  warmth 
in  February  and  the  seedlings  are  subse- 
quently potted,  grown  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
temperature,  and  planted  out  at  the  end  of 
May,  fair-sized  Potatoes  may  be  had  in 
autumn.  If  seed  is  sown  outside,  it  will  take 
two  years  for  the  tubers  to  reach  a  similar 
size  ;  this  method  is  to  sow  in  drills  in  fine 
soil  late  in  April,  and  transplant  the  seed- 
lings 12  inches  apart.  Take  up  the  roots  in 
autumn  and  plant  again  the  following  year. 
Propagation  by  eyes  or  buds  is  only  resorted 
to  when  a  variety  is  scarce  and  it  is  desired 
to  increase  the  stock  rapidly.  In  spring,  start 
the  tubers  in  warmth  in  boxes  of  leaf -soil. 
Practically  every  bud  will  grow,  and  roots 
will  soon  form.  Then  each  eye  or  bud  is 
cut  out  with  a  small  piece  of  the  Potato 
attached,  planted  in  boxes  or  pots  of  leaf- 
soil,  and  grown  in  warmth  for  a  time,  finally 
being  hardened  off  in  a  cold  frame  until 
the  time  for  planting  out  of  doors  has 
arrived. 

Lifting  and  Storing. — After  the  haulm  has 
died  down  in  autumn,  the  sooner  the  crop 
is  lifted  the  better.  If  the  work  is  delayed 
the  soil  becomes  wet,  making  it  laborious  and 
less  satisfactory.  The  best  place  to  store 
Potatoes  is  in  a  cool  outhouse  on  which  the 
sun  does  not  shine,  which  is  frost-proof, 
and  kept  dark.  They  may  also  be  clamped 
safely  out  of  doors. 

VARIETIES. — Among  first  early  sorts  choose 
Duke  of  York,  Sharpe's  Express,  May  Queen, 
and  Sir  John  Llewellyn.  Second  early : 
Southern  Queen,  Britannia,  British  Queen, 
and  Windsor  Castle.  Later  varieties  :  Up-to- 
date,  The  Factor,  and  Langworthy.  For 
exhibition  Sutton's  Satisfaction  is  excellent. 
Amongst  coloured  varieties  the  following  are 
good  :  King  Edward  VII.,  M.  Breeze,  The 
Dean,  and  The  Vicar  of  Laleham. 

Radish. — There  are  two  types  of  Radish, 
the  Long-  and  the  Turnip-rooted.  The  Scar- 
let and  White  Forcing  are  the  best  amongst 
the  Turnip-rooted  sorts,  and  Wood's  Frame 
and  Long  Scarlet  amongst  the  Long-rooted. 
Radishes  like  rich  soil  ;  if  this  is  provided 
they  grow  quickly  and  are  consequently  of 
good  quality.  In  poor  soil  the  Turnip-rooted 
sorts  succeed  better  than  the  others.  Sow 
a  little  seed  once  a  fortnight  from  early 
March  to  the  end  of  August,  and  then  make 


a  larger  sowing  for  use  in  autumn  and  winter. 
The  Radish  is  quite  hardy. 

There  is  a  kind  called  the  Rat-tailed 
Radish,  the  pods  of  which  are  eaten  when 
young.  These  are  excellent  for  salads  and 
for  pickling.  The  plants  are  grown  in  rows 
and  staked  like  Peas. 

Rhubarb. — It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  Rhubarb  is  amongst  the  most  valu- 
able plants  of  the  garden.  Although  listed 
amongst  vegetables,  it  is  used  chiefly  as  a 
fruit,  coming  in  as  it  does  in  spring  and 
early  summer  for  tarts  and  for  stewing  when 
Apples  and  other  fruits  are  scarce. 


Rhubarb  roots   forced  into   growth  in  light 
soil  under  stage  in  warm  greenhouse. 


The  most  satisfactory  way  of  propagat- 
ing the  plants  is  by  division  of  the  roots 
towards  the  end  of  March.  Each  root  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  crowns  ;  these  are 
separated  and  planted  singly  4  feet  apart 
in  trenched  and  manured  soil.  The  stems 
should  not  be  "  pulled  "  until  the  second 
year. 

A  stock  of  plants  may  soon  be  got  together 
by  seed,  but  the  varieties  are  usually  in- 
different when  the  plants  are  raised  in  this 
way.  Sow  in  slight  heat  early  in  March  and 
grow  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  and  plant  out 
early  in  May,  after  having  previously 
hardened  the  plants  by  the  admission  of 
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abundance  of  air ;  seed  may  be  sown  on  a 
warm  border  early  in  April,  the  young  plants 
being  transplanted  as  soon  as  large  enough, 
15  inches  apart.  Select  the  best  and  plant 
in  their  permanent  quarters  the  following 
spring. 

With  the  aid  of  manure  the  Rhubarb  is 
easily  forced  into  early  growth  by  placing 


large  pots  (inverted)  over  the  roots,  and  the 
fermenting  material  between  and  over  the 
pots.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  a  supply  much 
earlier — in  fact,  throughout  the  winter — by 
taking  up  the  roots  and  forcing  them  in 
warmth  under  glass  in  Mushroom-houses  or 
wherever  slight  heat  is  available. 

Of  early  varieties  Royal  Albert  Cham- 
pagne and  Daw's  Champion  are  the  best.  The 
Victoria  and  Hobday's  Giant  are  amongst 
the  best  for  mid-season  and  later  use. 

Seakale. — This  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  valuable  vegetables,  whether  con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  view  of  home 


Forcing  Seakale  out  of  doors  by  covering  the  root  with  a  flower-pot  and  the  latter  vi*h  mrrure. 


Forcing  Seakale  in  a  box  of  light  soil 
Removing  the  side  shoots  from  Seakale  root.  beneath  the  stage  in  the  greenhouse. 
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consumption  or  for  the  sale  of  roots  for 
forcing  purposes.  As  a  forced  vegetable 
throughout  the  winter  and  spring,  Seakale 
is  highly  valued,  and  as  an  out-of-door  crop 
in  April  it  is  most  useful  when  good  vege- 
tables are  scarce. 

It  is  propagated  chiefly  by  root  cuttings. 
In  preparing  these  the  lower  branching 
roots  are  cut  off  close  to  the  bottom  of  the 
main  root  when  the  crop  is  taken  up  in 
autumn.  Select  the  strongest  of  roots  to 
form  the  cuttings.  Cut  them  into  lengths 
of  5  inches  ;  the  top  of  the  cutting  should 
be  cut  straight  across,  and  the  bottom 
slanting,  to  distinguish  between  them  at 
planting  time.  Tie  the  cuttings  together  in 
bundles  of  twenty-five  and  bury  them  in 
light  soil  in  a  position  facing  north,  there  to 
remain  until  wanted  for  planting  in  March. 

The  Seakale*  is  a  deep -rooting  plant,  and 
if  roots  of  the  largest  size  (and  the  largest 
are  the  best)  are  to  be  obtained  the  land 
must  be  trenched  and  manured  in  autumn 
or  winter.  On  deep,  heavy  loam  good  roots 
can  be  grown  on  land  which  has  been  trenched 
and  manured  for  a  crop  the  previous  year, 
but  digging  is  necessary  all  the  same.  The 
plant  gives  little  or  no  trouble  in  summer. 
Hoe  frequently  to  promote  growth  and  to 
keep  down  weeds  until  the  leaves  meet  in 
the  rows  ;  no  weeds  of  any  account  will  grow 
after  this. 

The  last  week  in  March  is  the  best  time 
to  plant.  If  the  roots  are  grown  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing,  plant  them  in  rows  which 
are  18  inches  apart,  allowing  15  inches  be- 
tween each  root  in  the  row.  Plant  with  a 
dibber,  making  holes  7  inches  deep,  2  inches 
deeper  than  the  cutting  is  long,  thus  cover- 
ing the  top  of  the  cutting  with  2  inches  of 
soil.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  intended  to 
force  the  roots  where  they  are  planted,  or 
to  let  the  crop  mature  for  cutting  in  spring 
out  of  doors,  then  they  must  be  grown  in 
beds,  with  an  alley  or  path  of  3  feet  between 
each.  The  roots  are  planted  the  same  dis- 
tance apart  in  the  beds  as  advised  in  the 
former  course. 

As  soon  as  it  is  seen  which  little  group  of 
leaves  is  the  strongest,  rub  off  all  others  ; 
this  will  soon  develop  into  a  strong  "  head." 
As  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen  in  autumn 
the  roots  wanted  for  forcing  and  for  sale 


should  be  taken  up  (cutting  off  the  branch- 
ing roots  close  to  the  base  of  the  main 
root),  and  stored  in  soil  in  a  cool  room  or 
outside.  They  are  perfectly  hardy.  The 
decayed  foliage  and  weeds  should  be  cleared 
away  from  those  in  beds,  and  the  ground 
left  clean. 

Forcing  the  Roots. — Forcing  may  com- 
mence immediately  the  roots  are  taken  up. 
Plant  as  many  roots  as  you  can  get  into  a 
large  flower-pot,  box,  or  tub  at  3  inches 
apart,  place  in  a  perfectly  darkened  room 
or  cellar  or  under  the  stage  of  a  greenhouse 
— in  fact,  any  dark  place  where  there  is  a 
temperature  of  from  50°  to  55°  Fahr.  It 
depends  on  how  much  heat  there  is  avail- 
able as  to  how  soon  Seakale  can  be  cut  ; 
but  generally  in  six  weeks  after  planting. 
Introduce  successional  batches  of  roots  into 
warmth  fortnightly  to  keep  up  a  regular 
supply  until  April,  when  the  out-of-door 
crop  comes  in. 

The  roots  cannot  be  forced  in  the  beds 
under  the  system  described  above  ;  in  fact, 
it  is  better  not  to  attempt  forcing  roots  in 
the  beds  until  the  new  year.  The  way  to 
do  this  is  to  place  a  Seakale  pot  (having  a 
lid) — or  a  box  or  tub  will  do — over  each 
root,  and  then  place  fermenting  material 
between  and  over  the  pots  to  the  depth 
of  6  inches,  as  well  as  in  the  alleys. 

Readers  will  understand  that  it  is  the  leaf 
growth — the  result  of  forcing  the  root — 
which  is  the  product  known  as  Seakale.  We 
have  first  to  grow  the  root  and  then  to  force 
it  or  let  it  come  naturally  into  leaf.  Sea- 
kale  must  be  blanched,  or  the  flavour  will 
be  strong.  The  best  way  of  blanching  is 
to  dig  up  the  soil  of  the  alley  between  the 
beds  (breaking  it  up  fine),  and  with  it  cover 
the  roots  to  the  depth  of  10  or  12  inches. 
The  heads  (or  leaves)  of  the  Seakale  will 
force  their  way  through  the  soil,  and  thus 
the  stalks  will  be  perfectly  blanched.  It  is 
time  to  cut  as  soon  as  it  is  noticed  that  the 
growth  is  pushing  through  the  soil.  Always 
cut  a  little  piece  of  the  crown  or  top  of  the 
root  with  the  Seakale.  The  roots  will  then 
form  other  crowns  during  the  summer. 

Roots  forced  in  beds  or  blanched  with 
soil  as  above  described  will  continue  to  give 
crops  for  several  years,  but  after  the  third 
year  they  are  not  so  strong,  and  ought  to 
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be  succeeded  by  young  roots.  Those  roots 
which  are  taken  up  and  forced  in  pots  are  of 
no  more  use  after  forcing,  and  should  be 
thrown  away. 


Tomato  seeds  sown  in  pots  of  soil  in 
fibre  and  covered  with  glass. 


Spinach. — This  is  a  popular  and  useful 
vegetable,  and  available  all  the  year  round  ; 
moreover,  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  grow.  It 
is  at  home  in  most  soils  and  positions.  For 
early  crops  sow  seed  in  February  in  drills 
15  inches  apart.  When  the  plants  are  above 
ground  thin  them  to  within  6  inches  of  each 
other.  Hoe  frequently.  Sow  every  three 
weeks  to  keep  un  a  succession  of  succulent 
leaves,  as  the  plant  soon  runs  to  seed,  and 
is  then  of  no  use.  Sow  about  the  middle 
of  August  to  provide  the  winter  supply. 
Sow  again  in  the  middle  of  September ; 
this  will  come  in  useful  in  spring.  The 
broad-leaved  Spinach  is  the  best. 

Tomato. — The  Tomato  is  a  tender  plant, 
and  its  cultivation  out  of  doors  requires 
some  skill  and  a  good  deal  of  care.  When 
it  is  a  success  it  is  one  of  the  most  remunera- 
tive crops  of  the  garden.  An  open,  sunny 
position,  or  a  border  at  the  foot  of  a  south 
wall  or  fence  is  essential ;  should  the  season 
prove  wet  and  cold,  plants  in  the  latter 
position  only  are  likely  to  prove  profitable. 
They  may,  of  course,  be  trained  against  a 
wall  or  fence,  and  in  that  case  the  risk  of 
failure  is  minimised.  Rather  light,  loamy 
soil  is  most  suitable,  but  ordinary  land  will 
grow  good  crops. 

Seeds  should  be  sown  late  in  March  singly 
in  pots  of  fine  soil  placed  in  a  warm  green- 


house. As  soon  as  the  plants  are  2  inches 
high  transplant  (3  inches  apart)  into  shallow 
boxes,  still  keeping  them  in  the  same  posi- 
tion ;  give  air  fairly  freely  in  warm  weather, 
the  object  being  to  grow  a  sturdy,  strong 
plant,  ready  for  planting  out  of  doors  the 
first  week  in  June.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
are  5  inches  high  they  should  be  potted 
separately  in  5-inch  pots,  using  turfy  soil 
with  which  a  little  leaf-mould  is  mixed.  At 


All  side  shoots  must  be  removed  from  Tomata 
plants,  vigorous  leaves  may  be  shortened, 
and  the  top  of  the  plant  cut  off  when  three 
or  four  bunches  of  fruit  are  "set." 


the  end  of  April  place  them  in  a  cold  frame, 
giving  free  ventilation  in  order  to  grow 
them  sturdily.  At  the  end  of  May  the  plants 
should  be  at  least  15  inches  high,  with  a  few 
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fruits  already  formed  on  each  plant.  Dur- 
ing the  last  fortnight  in  May  the  lights  should 
be  taken  off  the  frames  in  the  daytime,  and 
placed  on  only  at  night  when  danger  from 
frost  is  apprehended. 

Choose  a  dry  day  early  in  June  for  plant- 
ing out  of  doors  ;  put  the  plants  in  rows 
2  feet  apart  (15  inches  between  plant  and 
plant  in  the  row).  Press  the  soil  firmly 
round  the  roots,  give  a  good  watering,  and 
tie  the  steins  to  a  stake  or  wire  stretched 


and  when  the  fruits  are  swelling  mulch  the 
ground  round  the  plant  with  half-rotted 
manure  3  inches  deep.  Gather  the  fruit  as 
it  ripens  ;  any  green  fruit  on  the  plants  in 
late  autumn  will  colour  if  placed  in  a  warm 
glasshouse. 

For  growing  out  of  doors  Sunrise,  Open 
Air,  Tresco,  Abundance,  and  Frogmore 
Selected  are  good  red  varieties.  Amongst 
yellow  Tomatoes  choose  Sunbeam  and 
Golden  Jubilee. 


Tomatoes  grown  in  a  border  under  glass. 


along  the  rows.  Tie  the  plants  as  they 
grow,  and  hoe  the  ground  frequently.  As 
the  Tomatoes  progress  many  side  shoots 
will  form,  but  all  should  be  cut  off  close 
to  the  stem. 

Flowers  will  appear  in  due  course,  and  as 
soon  as  four  bunches  of  fruit  have  formed 
pinch  off  the  top  of  each  plant  and  remove 
the  tips  of  subsequent  shoots  at  the  second 
leaf.  This  practice  prevents  overcrowding 
with  foliage  and  exposes  the  fruit  to  sun- 
shine and  air.  Water  freely  in  dry  weather ; 
69 


Tomato  under  Glass. — The  Tomato  is 
generally  looked  upon  as  a  vegetable,  but 
it  is  admitted  as  a  fruit  (which,  of  course,  it 
is)  at  exhibitions.  The  Tomato  is  grown 
under  glass  in  enormous  quantities  and  to 
the  greatest  perfection,  especially  during 
late  spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  During 
winter  the  Tomato  does  not  pay  to  grow  ; 
the  cost  of  fuel  is  heavy,  the  crop  of  fruit  is 
light,  and  foreign  importations  are  usually 
abundant.  Those,  however,  wishing  to  have 
fresh  home-grown  Tomatoes  during  this 
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time  may  easily  do  so,  provided  a  well- 
heated  glasshouse  is  available. 

For  the  first  early  crop  of  the  new  year 
sow  the  seed  about  the  middle  of  October, 
and  grow  the  young  plants  sturdily  through 
the  winter  in  a  light  position  near  the  glass 
in  a  warm  greenhouse,  admitting  air  on  all 
favourable  occasions.  Finally  plant  in  10- 
inch  pots,  half  filling  the  pots  with  soil  at 
first  and  top-dressing  as  growth  progresses. 
Grow  the  plants  in  a  light  greenhouse  having 
a  temperature  of  65°  Fahr.  by  day  and  55° 
by  night. 

The  flowers  are  usually  artificially  fer- 
tilised by  being  brushed  over  with  a  small 
camel-hair  brush.  Maintain  a  fairly  moist 
atmosphere  by  syringeing  paths  and  walls 
morning  and  afternoon  on  bright  days. 
Tie  the  steins  of  the  plants  to  the  wire  trellis 
or  stakes  as  they  grow,  and  cut  away  side 
shoots  close  to  the  stem  as  fast  as  they 
appear.  As  soon  as  a  good  "  set  "  of  fruit 
is  obtained  "  stop "  the  main  shoot  by 
pinching  out  its  top.  This  will  assist  the 
development  of  the  fruit. 

Successional  Crops. — Seeds  should  be  sown 
early  in  February  and  the  plants  grown  as 
directed  for  the  first  crop.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  "  stop  "  the  plants  after  four  bunches 
of  fruit  have  formed  ;  the  main  stem  is 
allowed  to  grow  uninterruptedly,  and  will 
bear  fruit  freely  all  up  the  stem.  The  best 
plan  is  to  confine  the  plant  to  one  stem  in- 
stead of  encouraging  the  growth  of  two  or 
three,  as  is  sometimes  done  ;  but  all  side 
shoots  must  be  removed,  and  any  unusually 
long  leaves  may  be  shortened. 

The  finest  crops  are  obtained  from  plants 
put  out  in  a  border  about  15  inches  apart, 
though  if  this  plan  is  not  convenient  the 
Tomatoes  may  be  grown  in  10-inch  pots,  in 
which  case  space  must  be  left  for  adding  a 
top-dressing  of  soil  later  on.  A  suitable  com- 
post either  for  making  a  border  or  for  use  in 
pots  is  as  follows  :  To  each  barrowful  of 
loam  (turfy  soil)  add  1  gallon  of  mortar 
rubble,  3  pints  of  bone-meal,  and  the  same 
of  soot.  When  the  plants  are  bearing  heavy 
crops  of  fruit  it  is  a  good  plan  to  mulch  the 
surface  of  the  border  with  well-decayed 
manure.  Not  only  does  this  strengthen  and 
nourish  the  plants  and  improve  the  fruits, 
it  will  also  lessen  the  labour  of  watering. 


Watering  is  an  important  matter.  When 
Tomatoes  are  bearing  heavy  crops,  and 
especially  if  the  plants  are  in  pots,  they  need 
watering  frequently  in  hot  weather.  Water 
should  be  given  when  the  soil  is  beginning 
to  get  dry.  Liquid  manure  diluted  with 
water  is  of  great  advantage  when  the  fruits 
are  swelling,  and  may  be  given  two  or  three 
times  a  week  ;  if  yard  manure  is  not  obtain- 
able soot  water  is  excellent,  and  Peruvian 
guano  is  a  splendid  fertiliser  when  used  in 
this  way.  A  good  plan  is  to  put  a  peck  of 
these  ingredients  into  a  coarse  sack  and 
place  this  in  the  tank  or  barrel  from  which 
the  water  is  drawn,  or  they  may  be  sprinkled 
on  the  soil  surface  and  watered  in. 

The  Tomato  dislikes  a  close  and  stuffy 
atmosphere,  therefore  let  the  plants  have  a 
moderate  amount  of  air  always  when  the 
weather  is  favourable.  But  air  must  not 
be  admitted  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lower 
the  temperature  too  much.  In  dull,  wet 
weather  artificial  warmth  is  of  great  advan- 
tage, as  the  atmosphere  can  be  kept  dry 
and  airy,  a  condition  of  things  well  suited 
to  the  Tomato  and  calculated  to  ensure 
healthy  plants. 

Sunrise  is  one  of  the  best  Tomatoes  of 
moderate  size.  Frogmore  Selected,  Duke  of 
York,  and  Moneymaker  are  also  excellent. 
Among  the  yellow  varieties  Golden  Jubilee 
and  Sunbeam  are  valuable  ;  in  flavour, 
especially  when  uncooked,  they  are  superior 
to  the  red  varieties,  but  they  are  not  gener- 
ally popular. 

The  Cherry  and  Currant  Tomatoes  are 
very  pretty  and  useful  for  dessert,  the 
flavour  being  excellent  ;  the  fruits  are  small, 
and  may  be  had  both  in  red  and  yellow. 

Turnip. — The  Turnip  will  succeed  in 
ordinary  garden  soil  that  was  dug  and 
manured  for  a  previous  crop.  Cold,  clayey 
soils  it  does  not  like,  and  there  grows  in- 
differently. This  vegetable  gives  no  trouble 
in  a  damp  season,  but  in  hot,  dry  weather 
it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  crops  to  grow 
satisfactorily.  Good  Turnips  can  be  had 
practically  all  the  year  round  by  frequent 
sowing  and  careful  cultivation. 

Early  crops  are  raised  in  frames  on  beds 
of  manure  as  prepared  for  Cucumber.  For 
the  first  crop  make  up  a  hotbed  about  Christ- 
mas and  put  the  frame  upon  it.  In  a  week's 
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time  fill  the  frame  to  a  depth  of  12  inches 
with  ordinary  garden  soil  made  fairly  firm, 
first  passing  it  through  an  inch  sieve  to 
take  out  stones  and  hard,  rough  soil.  In  a 
week  or  so  when  the  soil  has  become  warm 
the  seeds  may  be  sown  thinly  broadcast, 
covering  them  slightly. 

Out-of-door  Crops.  —  For  the  first  crop 
seeds  should  be  sown  the  last  week  in  Feb- 
ruary on  a  warm  border  in  drills  1  foot  apart, 
thinning  the  plants  to  6  inches  apart  as  soon 
as  large  enough,  Successional  sowings  may 
be  made  every  fortnight  if  an  unbroken 
supply  of  fresh  young  Turnips  is  desired. 
The  soil  should  be  deeply  dug  before  seeds 
are  sown.  The  main  crop  for  winter  use 
must  be  sown  in  the  middle  of  August,  and 
again  during  the  first  week  in  September. 

To  grow  Turnips  in  hot  weather,  dig  a 
trench  on  a  partially  shaded  border,  placing 
a  little  well-rotted  manure  at  the  bottom, 
so  that  they  will  be  forced  to  grow  quickly. 
Keep  the  ground  moist  by  frequent  water- 
ing, also  syringe  the  plants  morning  and 
afternoon. 

For  winter  storage  pull  up  the  largest  of 
the  roots  at  the  end  of  October  or  early  in 


November,  and  clamp  out  of  doors  or  keep 
in  a  cool  room  as  advised  for  Potatoes.  The 
smaller  Turnips  may  be  left  in  the  ground, 
as  they  will  probably  grow  after  the  above 
date  and  will  be  useful  for  pulling  for  use 
as  wanted. 

For  sowing  under  glass  Early  Snowball, 
a  round  variety,  is  excellent  ;  good  flat- 
rooted  sorts  are  the  Red  and  White  Milan ; 
and  the  yellow  Turnips  Orange  Jelly  and 
Golden  Ball  are  recommended.  For  out- 
of-door  sowings  in  hot  weather  red  Turnips 
seem  to  succeed  better  than  white  ones,  one 
of  the  best  being  Red  Globe.  Some  of  the 
hardiest  varieties  are  useful  when  left  in 
the  ground,  as  from  a  sowing  in  late  August 
they  give  a  supply  during  winter  and  early 
spring  ;  the  best  of  them  are  Chirk  Castle 
Prize-taker  and  Black  Stone. 

Vegetable  Marrow. — The  secret  of  suc- 
cess in  growing  the  Vegetable  Marrow  lies 
in  providing  rich  soil  and  manure  for  the 
plant  to  root  into  ;  an  old,  spent  hotbed  is 
an  ideal  situation  for  it.  Otherwise  the 
ground  should  be  liberally  manured  and  the 
plants  planted  5  feet  apart,  or,  if  the  bush 
Marrow  is  grown,  3  feet  apart  only.  Early 


Vegetable  Marrows  and  Gourds  grown  on  a  heap  of  soil  near  a  wall,  the  stems  and 
fruits  having  been  trained  over  the  latter. 
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crops  are  easily  grown  under  glass  in  a  warm 
frame.  The  flavour  is  better  than  of  Mar- 
rows grown  out  of  doors.  For  planting  out 
of  doors  seeds  should  be  sown  the  last  week 
in  March  in  warmth,  the  seedlings  subse- 
quently being  potted  into  5-inch  pots  in 
ordinary  soil  and  grown  near  the  glass  in  a 
slightly  heated  frame.  Let  these  be  grown 
as  hardily  and  dwarf  as  possible,  and  give 
air  freely  on  all  occasions  when  the  weather 
is  favourable.  Plant  them  out  late  in  May 
or  first  week  in  June.  Protect  from  frost 
with  small  handlights  or  French  cloches  ;  fail- 
ing these,  with  Spruce  or  Laurel  branches. 

Moore's  Vegetable  Cream,  Long  Green, 
and  Large  Cream  are  good  sorts.  Of  the 
bush  varieties  the  following  are  the  best : 
Tender  and  True  and  Pen-y-Byd. 

The  Herb  Border.— Generally  the  best 
time  of  the  year  to  plant  or  sow  herbs  is  in 
spring,  late  in  March  or  early  in  April.  To 
keep  the  border  serviceable  it  is  necessary 
to  attend  to  it  every  spring  ;  there  will  be 
gaps  to  fill  up,  or  overgrown  plants  to  divide 
and  replant,  and  losses  to  make  good  by 
seed  sowing  in  some  cases. 

Balm. — A  perennial  herb,  occasionally 
asked  for  in  the  kitchen.  There  is  a  varie- 
gated form  of  it  which  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  decorative  garden  plant.  It  is  propagated 
by  dividing  the  roots  in  spring. 

Basil,  Sweet. — This  is  a  tender  annual. 
The  leaves  are  much  in  request  for  flavour- 
ing purposes.  Sow  seed  in  boxes  of  fine  soil 
early  in  spring  in  warmth.  Prick  out  the 
seedlings  into  boxes  at  3  inches  apart,  grow 
in  a  cold  frame,  and  plant  out  early  in 
summer.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  mature 
cut  them  down,  tie  up  in  small  bunches,  and 
dry  for  use. 

Borage. — This  is  in  much  request  as  an 
ingredient  of  the  claret  cup  and  for  other 
flavouring  purposes.  Sow  seed  out  of  doors 
early  in  April  in  drills  16  inches  apart,  and 
thin  the  plants  to  the  same  distance  apart 
in  the  row. 

Chervil. — This  makes  a  useful  addition  to 
salads  ;  it  may  be  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  Parsley  when  this  is  scarce  after  a  hard 
winter.  Sow  thinly  once  a  month  during 
summer  in  drills  1  foot  apart.  It  is  the 
young  leaves  which  are  most  appreciated. 
Sow  in  August  for  winter  and  spring  supply. 


Fennel. — A  handsome,  vigorous  plant,  with 
graceful  foliage,  most  generally  used  for 
garnishing.  Sow  out  of  doors  early  in 
April.  Treat  in  the  same  way  as  Borage. 

Mint. — The  chief  favourite  among  herbs. 
It  is  extensively  forced  in  winter  as  a  good 
paying  crop.  Propagate  by  dividing  the  roots 
in  winter  or  spring  while  the  roots  are  dor- 
mant. It  grows  best  in  a  moist  position,  and 
should  be  replanted  every  two  or  three  years. 

Parsley. — An  April  sowing  should  be 
made  on  partially  shaded  ground  ;  it  will 
then  stand  the  summer  heat  better.  The 
July  sowing  should  be  in  a  sheltered  position, 
as  it  will  have  to  stand  the  winter.  Sow  a 
month  later,  if  possible,  in  a  cold  frame 
where  the  plants  can  be  protected  from  hard 
frost.  For  summer  Parsley  the  soil  must  be 
deeply  dug  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
manure  dug  in.  The  winter  supply  ought  to 
be  grown  on  poorer  soil.  Sow  in  drills  at  1  foot 
apart  for  early  and  late  crops ;  for  summer 
use  sow  at  16  inches  apart.  Thin  the  plants, 
when  quite  small,  to  5  inches  apart.  Parsley 
may  be  safely  transplanted  at  this  size  if 
desired.  Good  varieties  are  Wyatt's  Gar- 
nishing, Splendid  Curled,  and  Fern  Leaved. 

Sage. — This  is  an  indispensable  herb,  in 
common  use  in  the  kitchen.  It  succeeds  in 
a  rather  dry  soil  and  partially  shaded  posi- 
tion. Cuttings  should  be  inserted  under  a 
glass  hand-light  in  a  shady  position  in  July 
or  August.  Plant  in  rows  18  inches  apart, 
and  allow  the  same  distance  in  the  row. 

Tarragon. — For  winter  use  the  plants 
should  be  cut  down  in  summer  and  dried. 
The  plants  may  also  be  forced  like  Mint 
for  winter  use.  Lift  the  roots,  plant  in 
shallow  boxes,  and  bring  them  into  warmth 
as  wanted. 

Thyme. — This  is  propagated  from  seed  and 
by  cuttings.  Sow  seed  in  a  warm  position  in 
April  in  drills  10  inches  apart,  and  thin  the 
plants  to  6  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Cut- 
tings should  be  taken  in  autumn  and  planted 
in  sandy  soil  in  a  warm  border.  The  Lemon 
Thyme  is  sometimes  used  in  odd  corners  of 
the  garden  instead  of  grass,  the  pleasant 
aroma  arising  from  it  when  walked  upon 
being  pleasant  and  refreshing.  It  is  also 
sometimes  used  as  edging  for  garden  walks. 
It  is  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots  in 
spring. 
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Round   the  Year  in   the  Garden;    What   to  do 
late  in  February 


AMONG    THE    FLOWERS 

NEW  Lawns. — Where  a  new  lawn 
is  to  be  sown  in  spring  the  site 
should  be  prepared  without  delay. 
Drainage  must  be  properly  carried  out, 
unless  the  soil  happens  to  be  drained 
naturally.  Some  old  manure  may  with 
advantage  be  dug  into  the  soil.  When 
the  soil  has  to  be  moved  to  a  consider- 
able depth  to  obtain  a  level  surface  the 
sooner  the  work  is  completed  the  better. 
If  a  fine,  clean  sward  is  desired  grass  seed 
should  always  be  sown  in  preference  to 
laying  turves.  The  only  advantage  of  the 
latter  method  is  the  immediate  effect,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  turf  free  from  weeds. 

Climbing  Plants. — The  climbers  cover- 
ing the  house  or  walls  about  the  garden 
need  attention  at  least  once  a  year  to  keep 
them  within  bounds,  and  very  rapid  growers 
will  probably  require  cutting  several  times 
during  the  summer  season.  A  good  many 
may  be  dealt  with  now,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  different  kinds,  or  growth 
may  be  removed  that  would  have  produced 
flowers  if  left.  Ivy  is  usually  trimmed  hard 
back  every  year,  and  if  this  is  done  now 
the  resulting  bare  appearance  will  be  of 
very  short  duration,  as  young  growth  will 
shortly  appear. 

Rockeries. — In  the  early  months  of  the 
year  a  rockery  is  especially  attractive,  owing 
to  the  large  number  of  plants  that  are  then 
in  bloom  ;  and  it  is  essential  that  everything 
be  kept  tidy  at  this  period.  Slugs  must  be 
looked  for  early  in  the  year  following  a  mild 
winter,  and  if  not  trapped  they  will  soon  do 
considerable  damage  to  choice  plants.  Newly 
planted  alpines  need  a  good  deal  of  look- 
ing after  for  quite  a  year  after  planting, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  watering  during 
prolonged  spells  of  dry  weather. 

Propagating  Blue  Alkanet. — The  lovely 
Anchusa  unfortunately  often  dies  during  the 
winter,  especially  in  wet,  heavy  soils  ;  but 
as  their  propagation  is  an  extremely  simple 
matter,  this  should  deter  no  one  from  grow- 


ing them.  Root -cuttings  form  the  method 
adopted  to  obtain  large  numbers  of  voung 
plants  in  a  short  time.  Merely  cut  the  fleshy 
roots  into  pieces  a  couple  of  inches  or  so  in 
length,  and  place  them  in  pots  of  sandy  soil 
in  a  frame.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  ends 
nearest  the  crown  upwards,  and  they  should 
be  just  covered  with  soil.  Do  not  overwater 
them,  very  little  being  needed  for  some  time. 
Plant  out  in  the  borders  at  the  end  of  April 
or  early  in  May.  The  Dropmore  and  Opal 
are  the  two  favourite  varieties  of  Anchusa 
italica. 

IN    THE    GREENHOUSE 

Potting  Ferns. — Ferns  in  warmth  start 
growth  fairly  early,  so  that  early  potting  also 
is  necessary  to  prevent  damage  to  the  young 
fronds.  Prepare  a  compost  of  3  parts  loam, 
1  part  peat  or  good  leaf -soil,  and  plenty  of 
sand  or  grit.  Place  this  under  glass  to  warm 
several  days  before  it  is  used.  This  soil  is 
suitable  for  the  various  ferns  usually  grown 
in  a  greenhouse.  See  that  all  pots  are  quite 
clean,  and  provide  proper  drainage,  or  there 
will  be  trouble  later.  In  repotting  plants 
do  not  use  pots  more  than  two  sizes  larger, 
while  when  dividing  old  ferns  always  pot  the 
outside  pieces  in  preference  to  the  centres. 

Care  of  Seedlings. — Naturally  the  time 
immediately  following  germination  is  a  very 
critical  one  for  plants,  and  therefore  extra 
care  should  be  given  seedlings.  Avoid  over- 
watering,  as  from  this  cause,  combined 
with  very  thick  sowing,  the  trouble  of 
"  damping-off  "  arises,  and  this  results  in 
the  loss  of  large  numbers  of  plants  in  a  short 
time.  Keep  all  seedlings  fully  exposed  to 
the  light,  as  this  ensures  short,  sturdy  growth 
from  the  commencement.  Prick  out  the 
plants  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  where 
they  are  overcrowded  in  seed-pans. 

Propagating  Bedding  Plants.  —  There 
is  usually  a  certain  amount  of  propagation 
to  be  done  in  the  spring  to  make  good  the  loss 
of  cuttings  inserted  in  the  autumn,  and  such 
work  should  be  pushed  on  until  sufficient 
numbers  of  the  various  bedding  plants  have 
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been  secured.  Fuchsias,  Lobelias,  Geraniums, 
etc.,  all  root  freely  now,  and  though  boxes 
will  have  to  be  used  if  large  numbers  are 
required,  the  cuttings  root  better  in  pots. 

Pottiiig  Geraniums,  etc. — The  cuttings 
put  in  during  September  of  similar  plants 
should  be  well  rooted  by  now,  and  potting- 
off  needs  attention.  Pots  3  inches  in  dia- 
meter are  generally  used,  and  some  fairly  light 
soil  is  best.  As  the  plants  will  probably 
have  to  stand  somewhat  close  together  after 
petting,  a  light  position  is  essential. 

Potting  Perpetual  Carnations.  —  It  is 
best  to  pot  young  plants  of  Perpetual-flower- 
ing Carnations  in  good  time,  especially  if  the 
cuttings  were  placed  several  in  a  pot.  Two 
parts  of  loam  to  1  of  leaf-mould,  with  suffi- 
cient sand  to  keep  the  whole  open,  will  be 
suitable.  The  cuttings  rooted  singly  in  pots 
should  be  moved  into  larger  ones  as  soon 
as  the  roots  show  through  around  the  sides. 
All  the  points  of  the  growths  ought  to  be 
pulled  out  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
after  potting.  On  no  account  do  this  at 
the  same  time  as  potting. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN 
Autumn-fruiting  Raspberries.  — These 
are  not  so  much  grown  as  they  might  be, 
but  they  provide  a  useful  succession  to 
the  summer  kinds  usually  grown.  They 
ripen  during  September  and  October,  when 
such  small  fruits  are  generally  over.  They 
may  be  grown  in  practically  the  same  way 
as  ordinary  Raspberries,  except  as  regards 
pruning.  The  fruit  is  produced  on  young 
growths,  whereas  the  summer -fruiting  Rasp- 
berries bear  on  canes  made  the  previous 
season.  The  old  canes  of  autumn-fruiting 
kinds  are  cut  down  during  this  month,  and 
they  will  soon  be  replaced  by  others,  which 
must  be  thinned  if  too  numerous,  and 
secured  to  wires  or  stakes  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

Pruning  Gooseberries. — Owing  to  the 
damage  birds  do  to  the  buds  of  Gooseberries 
during  winter  many  defer  the  necessary 
pruning  until  as  late  a  date  as  possible. 
They  need  attention  towards  the  end  of 
February,  as  the  buds  will  then  be  on  the 
point  of  bursting.  A  good  deal  of  thinning 
is  necessary  every  year  with  this  fruit,  other- 
wise the  growths  become  absolutely  matted 


together,  and  the  business  of  gathering  the 
fruit  is  difficult.  Bushes  that  have  been 
neglected  can  usually  be  rejuvenated  if  a 
few  of  the  older  branches  are  cut  out  to  the 
base.  They  will  then  make  vigorous  growth, 
and  a  good  crop  should  result  the  following 
year. 

Loganberries. — These  are  becoming  more 
popular,  and  where  room  can  be  found  for 
a  few  roots  they  soon  repay  the  cost  and 
trouble  of  planting.  They  are  among  the 
most  profitable  of  the  small  fruits  in  cultiva- 
tion ;  the  berries  are  fine,  and  produced  in 
profusion,  while  the  fact  that  birds  seldom 
touch  the  fruit,  thus  rendering  netting  un- 
necessary, is  a  point  in  their  favour.  Logan- 
berries thrive  under  similar  treatment  to 
Raspberries,  but  they  need  much  more 
room,  and  also  stronger  supports  must 
be  provided,  as  growth  is  exceptionally 
vigorous. 

Blackberries. — Blackberries  are  gener- 
ally regarded  solely  as  wild  fruits,  and  sel- 
dom is  a  thought  given  to  their  possibilities 
under  garden  cultivation.  But  those  who 
have  tried  them  are  usually  enthusiastic  over 
the  results.  There  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  berries  produced  in  the  garden  and 
others  gathered  from  the  hedgerow.  They 
will,  of  course,  give  the  best  returns  treated 
after  the  manner  of  Raspberries  ;  but  they 
will  not  fail  if  planted  in  a  corner,  per- 
haps as  a  screen,  or  because  nothing  else 
suggests  itself  as  likely  to  thrive  in  that 
particular  spot. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 
Broad  Beans.  —  Another  sowing  of  a 
good  Longpod  variety  may  be  got  in,  and 
the  quantity  sown  may  be  considerably  in- 
creased as  compared  with  previous  sowings, 
as  there  is  little  risk  in  sowing  now.  Keep 
those  sown  in  boxes  in  cold  frames  growing 
along  sturdily  by  the  free  admittance  of  air 
whenever  outside  conditions  will  allow,  but 
see  that  they  are  kept  safe  from  frost. 

Peas. — A  sowing  of  Gradus  or  other  ap- 
proved early  variety  may  be  made  outside 
now,  preferably  in  a  sheltered  position.  Sow 
only  when  the  ground  is  in  a  fit  state  for  the 
work,  as  the  gardener  gains  nothing,  but 
usually  loses  much,  by  working  against  the 
weather.  It  is  advisable  to  sprinkle  all  Peas 
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with  paraffin,  and  dust  with  red-lead  before 
sowing,  as  this  protects  them  to  a  great 
extent  from  mice  and  other  vermin.  A  little 
thicker  sowing  than  usual  is  advisable  now, 
to  allow  for  losses  that  may  occur. 

Parsnips. — This  crop  requires  deeply- 
worked  soil  to  do  well,  and  as  a  long  season 
of  growth  is  also  of  importance,  seed  may 
be  sown  at  the  first  opportunity  now.  Sow 
several  seeds  in  groups  4  inches  apart,  the 
drills  being  drawn  18  inches  asunder.  This 
is  really  thick  sowing,  as  the  plants  are  sub- 
sequently thinned  until  they  stand  1  foot 
apart  in  the  rows  ;  but  in  early  sowings 
such  as  this  a  margin  must  be  allowed  for 
failures. 

Cucumbers. — Sow  Improved  Telegraph 
or  Everyday  Cucumbers  now,  placing  two 
seeds  in  each  small  pot.  Place  in  a  brisk 
bottom  heat  until  germination  occurs ; 
subsequently  the  temperature  must  never 
fall  below  60°  for  this  crop.  As  soon  as 


it  can  be  seen  which  of  the  two  seedlings 
(provided  both  germinate)  is  likely  to  make 
the  stronger  plant,  cut  the  other  off  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Spinach. — Round  or  Summer  Spinach 
may  be  sown  now  where  it  is  much  in  de- 
mand. Drills  are  often  drawn  between  rows 
of  Peas  for  this  crop  ;  but  if  sown  in  the 
open  make  the  drills  18  inches  apart.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  make  a  large  sowing  now, 
unless  a  favourable  position  and  soil  are 
available.  Hoe  through  the  bed  of  Winter 
Spinach  to  encourage  growth. 

Seakale. — If  forcing  under  glass  is  in- 
convenient, even  better  results  may  be  ob- 
tained from  a  permanent  bed,  and  this  may 
now  be  planted.  Trench  and  liberally  manure 
the  site,  and  plant  the  roots  2  feet  apart  in 
the  rows,  while  the  latter  should  be  rather 
wider.  Strong  crowns  planted  now  will,  if 
well  grown,  be  ready  for  forcing  next  winter 
by  means  of  fresh  manure. 


Rose  Leaf  Blotch   or   Black   Spot.— 

This  destructive  fungoid  disease  (Actinonema 
rosae)  is  one  of  the  worst  pests  that  present- 
day  Rose  growers  have  to  contend  with,  and 
owing  to  the  enormous  trade  in  young  bushes 
it  is  spreading  throughout  the  country  very 
rapidly.  The  disease  is  characterised  by  the 
presence  of  large  purple  or  dark-brown 
blotches  on  the  leaves,  appearing  first  on  the 
upper  surface  of  them.  The  sap-absorbing 
threads  of  the  fungus  penetrate  to  the  inner 
tissues  of  the  leaves,  and  these,  while  robbing 
the  rose-bush  of  its  vitality,  render  the  work 
of  eradication  an  extremely  difficult  one.  The 
injury  done  by  this  parasitic  fungus  is  not 
merely  confined  to  a  continual  drain  of  sap 
that  might  otherwise  pass  to  the  twigs,  but 
to  the  premature  defoliation  it  causes  which, 
in  a  sense,  removes  wholesale  the  digestive 
system  of  the  bush  ;  the  leaves  are  really 
the  stomach  of  a  plant,  hence  if  the  fungus 
causes  the  leaves  to  drop,  no  further  food 
supplies  are  available  for  the  development 
of  branches  and  buds.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
the  soft  green  twigs  are  attacked  also,  so  that 
in  this  there  is  a  further  menace  to  the  vigour 
of  the  Rose. 

No  real  cure  has  yet  been  found  for  this 


destructive  fungus,  but  certain  practices  un- 
doubtedly lead  to  a  diminution  of  the  evil. 
Formalin,  the  commercial  stuff  sold  at  a 
strength  of  40  per  cent.,  has  given  best 
results ;  the  plants  are  sprayed  twice  or 
three  times  at  ten-day  intervals  with  a 
solution  containing  1  tablespoonful  of  that 
liquid  in  1  gallon  of  soft  water,  the  ground 
being  soaked  at  the  same  time.  Now,  this 
fungicide  is  one  that  must  be  employed  with 
care  ;  only  after  the  sun  goes  down  should 
it  be  used,  spraying  ought  to  be  from  a 
syringe  with  the  finest  nozzle,  and  if  the 
following  day  threatens  to  be  one  of  bright 
sunshine  it  is  just  as  well  to  syringe  the 
plants  with  clean  cold  water  in  the  morning. 
Mo  Effic  is  a  proprietary  article  which  has 
proved  quite  satisfactory  in  some  of  our  tests, 
and  the  familiar  Bordeaux  Mixture,  or  a 
solution  of  liver  of  sulphur  in  soapy  water 
(1  ounce  of  chemical  and  2  ounces  of  soap 
in  1  gallon  of  water)  may  be  relied  on  to 
check  its  ravages  for  a  time.  In  all  cases, 
however,  pick  off  those  leaves  which  are 
badly  attacked,  and  cut  back  all  twigs  which 
have  died  to  sound  wood ;  burn  these  or 
bury  them  deeply.  A  top  dressing  of  guano 
the  following  spring  is  beneficial. 
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Rotation   of   Crops 


R)TATION  is  a  system  whereby  crops 
are  so  arranged  that  a  certain  kind 
of  plant  is  only  grown  in  the  same 
soil  at  regular  intervals,  and  in  which  a 
certain  rational  order  of  cultivation  is 
followed  out.  Experience  goes  to  prove 
that  regular  systems  (there  are  many 
recognised  systems  of  rotation)  bring 
reliable  results,  and  the  soil  does  not 
deteriorate  in  the  same  degree  as  it  would 
under  haphazard  cropping ;  in  fact,  with  a 
good  rotation  and  judicious  manuring  soil 
is  kept  at  a  very  high  state  of  efficiency. 

The  advantages  derived  from  a  good 
rotation  of  crops  are  many.  One  particu- 
lar plant  demands  different  food  "ingredients 
from  another,  although  it  is  generally  found 
that  plants  of  one  order  are  much  alike  in 
that  respect ;  by  changing  the  crop  every 
year,  then,  certain  particular  ingredients 
are  not  drawn  upon  in  excess,  and  so  a  more 
economical  balance  is  kept  up  in  the  soil, 
not  a  dearth  of  some  things  and  an  excess 
of  others.  Deep-rooting  plants  remove  much 
of  the  fertilising  richness  of  the  lower  strata 
of  soil,  while  a  fibrous  surface-rooting  crop 
to  follow  would  find  the  upper  layer  quite 
rich  in  plant  foods  ;  a  full  use  of  the  whole 
ground  is  thus  made,  and  the  soil  is  not  so 
quickly  exhausted.  Some  plants  of  the 
Pea  and  Bean  family  enrich  the  soil  by 
adding  to  the  store  of  certain  plant  foods, 
and  continuous  cropping  with  them  would 
cause  a  wasteful  excess,  whereas  by  chang- 
ing the  crops  these  materials  bestow  benefits 
on  future  plants.  Now  that  insect,  fungoid, 
and  bacterial  pests  have  become  so  power- 
ful in  the  garden,  everything  must  be  done 
to  see  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  secure 
a  strong  hold.  Continuous  cropping  with 
the  same  plants  nurses  diseases,  and  so 
they  increase  in  virulence  while  the  vigour 
of  the  plants  decreases  through  the  inability 
of  the  soil  to  keep  up  supplies  of  food 
material.  Variation  checks  these  pests,  and 
diseases  may,  with  careful  work,  disappear 
entirely.  Some  crops  are  thin-leaved  or  of 
an  erect  habit  of  growth,  and  weeds  are 
able  to  sprout  up  and  usurp  the  light  and 


food  which  should  fall  to  the  plant,  but  if  a 
good  succession  of  broad-leaved  and  narrow- 
leaved  plants  is  kept  up  the  weeds  never 
cause  much  trouble.  For  these  reasons  and 
for  others  of  minor  importance  it  will  be 
seen  that  cropping  with  one  plant  year 
after  year,  or  even  with  plants  of  the  same 
botanical  order,  tends  to  lessen  the  value 
of  the  soil,  while  variation  and  judicious 
changes  bring  many  advantages. 

Conditions  modifying  Rotation. — While 
rotational  work  may  be  based  on  rules  and 
regulations,  it  must  be  perfectly  obvious  to 
everyone  that  conditions  over  which  the 
gardener  has  little  control  may  modify  his 
system  and  bring  about  a  distinct  break 
in  his  chain  of  scientific  work.  The  owner 
of  the  garden  occasionally  upsets  routine 
work  by  mere  fastidious  taste,  and  by  his 
changing  demands  or  whims  ;  but  even  the 
amateur  who  rules  his  small  plot  in  undis- 
puted sway  finds  difficulty  at  times  in 
standing  firmly  by  rules.  The  kitchen  de- 
mands often  fix  the  year's  cropping,  and  it 
may  be  that  large  supplies  of  one  or  two 
particular  plants  upset  the  balanced  system 
of  work.  Soil,  too,  determines  the  ultimate 
cropping,  for  one  kind  of  land  will  not  grow 
certain  crops  at  all,  or  with  such  poor  returns 
that  the  work  is  far  from  being  economical  ; 
rich  soils  stand  exhausting  rotations,  while 
poor  land  requires  careful  nursing  ;  heavy 
land  grows  some  plants  well,  while  others 
fail  entirely.  The  chemical  aspect  of  the 
matter  determines  much  of  the  practice ; 
a  limy  or  calcareous  land  may  suit  many 
crops,  yet  others  will  not  succeed  there ; 
peaty  loam  is  too  sour  for  some  plants,  while 
others  grow  there  rampantly.  Climate  is  a 
factor  not  to  be  neglected,  and  dry  districts 
require  different  treatment  from  those 
having  a  heavy  rainfall.  Cool  areas  may 
not  offer  the  congenial  habitat  that  certain 
varieties  demand,  while  the  peculiar  train- 
ing and  experience  of  the  gardener  himself 
may  render  his  judgment  more  or  less 
biased  in  some  respects.  Minor  details 
occasionally  spring  up  for  consideration ; 
weedy  soils  must  have  crops  which  will 
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stifle  these  pests  and  clean  the  land  ;  want 
of  drainage  may  make  a  soil  wet  and  cold 
and  therefore  quite  unsuitable  for  many  a 
crop,  while  the  actual  tenancy  is  often  pre- 
carious enough  to  place  the  gardener  in  the 
unfortunate  position  of  not  knowing  when 
he  may  have  to  go  or  what  he  really  ought 
to  do. 

Principles  of  the  Subject. — While  we 
have  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  no  hard- 
and-fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  in  this  matter, 
there  are  certain  principles  which  ought  to 
be  mastered  by  the  tyro  who  desires  to  per- 
form his  gardening  work  according  to  a 
rational  system.  Continuously  growing  a 
similar  crop  on  the  same  land  is  highly  dele- 
terious to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  very 
soon  the  ground  becomes  "  sick  "  of  that 
particular  plant,  i.e.  it  will  not  give  profit- 
able or  even  satisfactory  returns  so  far  as 
that  one  kind  is  concerned.  Experience 
proves,  too,  that  crops  of  the  same  botanical 
order  are  more  or  less  alike  in  their  demands, 
and  so  a  change  to  another  plant  of  the  same 
order  does  not  mean  rotation  at  all,  e.g. 
Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  and  Brussels  Sprouts 
are  all  alike  from  the  point  of  view  of  rota- 
tion, but  they  differ  from  Peas,  Beans,  or 
Sweet  Peas,  and  also  from  Beetroot,  Lettuce, 
or  Potatoes.  The  use  of  manure  may  put 
off  the  need  for  rotation  from  year  to  year, 
but  even  this  will  not  stay  the  advance  of 
depreciation,  and  no  manure  yet  on  the 
market  is  able  to  retain  the  fertility  of  soil 
unimpaired  under  continuous  cropping  with 
one  kind  of  plant.  Some  crops  bestow 
benefits  on  the  border  that  are  not  to  be 
despised,  and  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
that  power  ;  a  few  open  up  the  soil  and 
help  to  render  it  friable  ;  leafy  plants  keep 
down  weeds,  and  one  or  two — for  instance, 
those  of  the  Pea  family— even  go  the  length 
of  adding  to  the  store  of  foods  already 
present. 

Short  rotations  are  scarcely  of  any  ad- 
vantage, and  most  of  the  systems  in  general 
practice  are  founded  on  a  four-course  rota- 
tion varied  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  we 
have  already  mentioned.  Longer  rotations 
are  occasionally  carried  out,  but  in  small 
gardens  the  four-course  rotation  is  found 
to  be  the  best.  Shallow  rooting  plants 
should  follow  those  that  root  deeply  ;  loose 


growing  or  fine-leaved  crops  succeed  those 
that  completely  hide  the  ground  with  their 
foliage  ;  plants  of  which  the  seeds  or  leaves 
are  of  value  should  come  after  those  grown 
for  the  sake  of  their  roots  or  tubers,  and  so 
on — these  are  points  to  remember. 

A  Model  Rotation. — A  good  rotation  of 
cropping  may  be  worked  out  on  the  lines 
suggested  in  the  following  notes.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  garden  possesses  four  dif- 
ferent plots  or  borders.  Trench  plot  one 
in  autumn  and  add  a  liberal  supply  of  fresh 
farmyard  manure  to  the  top  spit.  Fork  it 
over  in  spring,  and  grow  during  the  year 
Peas,  the  various  kinds  of  Beans,  Sweet 
Peas,  and  also  establish  the  Celery  trench 
here.  The  second  year  will  find  the  soil  dug 
over  to  one  spit  deep,  and  crops  of  Beetroot, 
Parsnips,  and  Carrots  grown  there.  These 
plants  dislike  fresh  manure  of  any  kind,  yet 
revel  in  a  soil  which  is  in  "  good  heart," 
hence  the  liberal  dressing  with  fresh  dung 
the  first  year  with  benefits  to  be  derived 
now.  For  the  third  season  dig  the  soil  in 
autumn  and  manure  it  rather  heavily  ;  in 
the  succeeding  summer  Celery  may  be  grown 
here,  and  also  the  gross-feeding  Cabbages, 
Lettuce,  Turnips,  Cauliflowers,  Onions, 
Leeks,  and  Parsley.  Unless  the  ground  is 
very  light  and  porous,  the  manuring  should 
be  carried  out  as  a  combination  of  organic 
and  inorganic  fertilisers,  the  former  being 
added  in  autumn  and  the  rest  in  spring  ; 
basic  slag  may  well  be  employed  in  the 
autumn,  or  the  addition  of  lime  to  the  soil 
will  be  found  to  give  increased  benefits. 
Potatoes  are  to  be  grown  here  in  the  fourth 
year,  and  in  preparation  for  the  crops  a 
little  farmyard  manure  may  be  added  in 
autumn  and  a  good  supply  of  artificial 
fertiliser  a  few  weeks  before  the  actual 
planting  season  commences.  The  fifth  year 
should  be  a  reversion  to  the  practice  of  the 
first  year. 

The  second  plot  ought  to  begin  with  the 
Carrots,  Beetroot,  and  Parsnips  of  the  above 
scheme  and  to  continue  a  year  in  advance  of 
the  first  plot.  Border  number  three  will 
start  with  Lettuce,  Cabbages,  and  the  like 
as  directed  above,  and  be,  therefore,  at  all 
times  a  year  in  advance  of  the  second  plot. 
The  first  year  will  find  plot  number  four  in 
Potatoes,  and  hence  a  year  behind  the  first. 
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At  any  particular  year,  then,  we  have  a  plot 
in  Potatoes,  one  in  Peas  and  Beans,  one 
in  root  crops,  and  one  in  leaf  crops,  the 
whole  supplying  the  needs  of  any  ordinary 
kitchen.  Naturally,  many  crops  not  men- 
tioned will  be  introduced  into  some  particu- 
lar plot  and  kept  in  strict  rotation  through- 
out the  years.  A  glance  at  the  scheme 
shows  that  four  years  elapse  between  the 
times  when  any  particular  crop  is  grown  on 
the  same  soil. 

In  the  Flower  Garden  rotation  should 
be  practised  as  far  as  possible,  and  no  par- 
ticular bed  should  contain  the  same  kind  of 
plant  more  often  than  once  in  four  years. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  draw 
up  a  scheme  here  without  knowing  what 
plants  are  likely  to  be  grown,  but  the  gar- 
dener who  makes  constant  use  of  a  certain 
series  of  plants  will  soon  manage  to  arrange 
them  in  a  suitable  way.  Herbaceous  bor- 
ders, which  in  some  gardens  have  never  been 
anything  else,  do  not  permit  of  the  usual 
kind  of  rotation,  yet  if  some  kind  of  scheme 
should  be  practised  much  enhanced  results 
are  obtained  ;  the  plants  are  improved  by 
a  change  of  position,  and  the  soil  then  is 
not  exhausted  in  the  same  degree  if  the 


roots  are  lifted  every  third  year  and  given 
a  change  of  site,  e.g.  Chrysanthemums  may 
exchange  places  with  Campanulas  and  so 
on  ;  this  obviates  the  removal  of  the  whole 
of  the  plants  to  another  border.  Rose 
bushes,  too,  are  improved  by  being  trans- 
planted into  a  new  border  or  in  the  same 
hole  among  a  supply  of  fresh,  rich  compost 
in  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  rotation  ; 
but  the  slow-growing,  woody  plants  should 
have  their  system  of  rotation  extended  to 
a  much  prolonged  period,  even  throughout 
several  years. 

Alternative  Practice.  —  Manures  are 
quite  unable  to  refresh  the  soil  thoroughly 
and  give  that  vigorous  action  so  essential 
to  intensive  gardening.  One  plan  only 
allows  of  an  alternative  course,  and  that  is 
the  changing  of  the  soil  year  after  year, 
If  the  mountain  will  not  come  to  Mahomet, 
Mahomet  must  then  go  to  the  mountain, 
and  so  when  we  find  it  inconvenient  to 
change  the  plants  in  any  particular  border 
we  can  change  the  soil  instead,  removing 
the  old  surface  layer  and  adding  an  enriched 
compost  to  take  its  place,  thus  giving  a  new 
lease  of  life  to  the  plants  and  enhanced  glory 
to  the  border. 


Club  Root  or  Finger-and-Toe. — This 
fungoid  disease  is  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some in  certain  districts.  Curiously  enough 
it  never  affects  any  but  cruciferous  plants, 
like  the  Turnip,  Cabbage,  Wallflower,  Char- 
lock and  Shepherd's  Purse.  The  spores  have 
the  power  of  remaining  dormant  in  the  soil 
for  many  years,  and  they  are  carried  about 
by  infected  roots  or  soil ;  an  infected  root 
left  in  a  plot  will  also  in  time  spread  the 
disease  throughout  the  whole  ground.  The 
disease  manifests  itself  in  tiny  nodules  and 
swellings  on  the  roots  of  seedlings.  Amateurs 
who  buy  in  their  plants  by  the  dozen  should 
always  examine  the  roots  carefully,  and 
reject  any  showing  signs  of  the  disease. 
Soil  which  bore  an  infected  crop  ought  not 
to  grow  any  similar  plant  for  four  or  five 
years  at  least,  and  all  weeds  must  be  rigor- 
ously kept  down  during  that  time.  The 
worst  weeds  for  carrying  the  disease  are 
Charlock  and  Shepherd's  Purse,  two  very 


common  plants  where  they  are  not  wanted  ; 
gardeners  are  apt  to  overlook  them,  but  they 
should  always  be  pulled  up  and  burned — not 
merely  left  to  wither.  The  risk  of  infection 
is  greatly  increased  by  allowing  the  roots 
to  decay,  and  the  fungus  to  inoculate  the  soil 
with  its  innumerable  spores.  The  practice 
of  allowing  Cabbage  roots  to  remain  in  the 
soil  is  a  bad  one,  as  one  root  may  do  a  great 
deal  of  damage  by  infecting  the  surrounding 
soil. 

The  fungus  thrives  best  in  an  acid  soil. 
Fresh  organic  manure  and  certain  acid 
artificials  ought  therefore  to  be  avoided  if 
the  fungus  is  feared.  Lime  should  be  used 
in  large  dressings,  for  it  is  the  best  antidote 
for  acidity  and  for  club  root.  The  Board 
of  Agriculture  advised  us  to  dress  the  soil 
with  lime  immediately  after  removing  the 
crop,  whether  the  plants  were  attacked  or 
not ;  we  find  this  good  advice,  and  never 
neglect  to  give  a  good  heavy  dressing  of 
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gas  lime.  When  the  pest  enters  the  garden 
the  part  infested  should  immediately  be 
limed,  at  the  rate  of  about  3  Ib.  of  quicklime 
per  square  yard.  The  disease  is  practically 
unknown  in  soils  rich  in  lime.  Sour  soil 
must  be  drained,  and  all  seeds  and  roots  from 
plants  bearing  the  disease  carefully  burned  ; 
do  not  move  the  soil  about,  for  a  little  carried 
on  the  roots  has  been  known  to  bear  infection 
to  another  part  of  the  garden.  Soil  sterilised 
by  heating  is  also  free  of  the  fungus,  and  this 
offers  an  effective  preventive  for  potting  soils 
and  composts  for  the  frame  or  seed-bed. 

The  amateur  who  buys  small  lots  of  Wall- 
flowers, Cabbages,  and  the  like,  should  mix 
up  in  a  pail  a  handful  each  of  slaked  lime, 
soot  and  soil,  then  add  sufficient  water  to 
make  this  into  a  creamy  paste-like  paint. 
Whenever  the  plants  are  bought  the  roots 
should  be  stirred  round  in  this,  and  even  left 
in  it  for  some  time  before  planting.  Also, 
if  a  plant  shows  signs  of  dying,  pull  it  up, 
and  should  club  root  be  the  cause,  burn  it 
and  dress  the  surrounding  soil  heavily  with 
lime.  Practise  rotation  of  crops,  and  never 
allow  the  disease  to  spread  by  imagining  that 
as  only  an  odd  plant  is  attacked  the  pest  is 
not  worth  attention. 

Millipedes  and  Centipedes.  — -  Though 
not  actually  belonging  to  the  insect  family, 
millipedes  and  centipedes  are  closely  related 
to  it,  and  are  often  classified  in  horticultural 
books  among  the  "  soil  insects."  They 
differ  from  the  true  insects,  however,  in 
having  a  head  attached  to  a  number  of 
regular  segments  or  rings,  all  of  which  bear 
one  or  two  pairs  of  legs  ;  indeed,  the  large 
number  of  legs  which  these  members  of  the 
animal  kingdom  have  give  them  their  com- 
mon name.  Neither  of  them  at  any  period  of 
their  lives  have  wings — another  distinguishing 
feature — and  they  do  not  pass  through  the 
interesting  cycle  of  changes  common  to  most 
insects.  Now,  as  centipedes  are  friends  of 
the  gardener,  and  millipedes  more  or  less 
injurious,  it  behoves  every  tiller  of  the  soil 
to  know  wherein  they  differ.  Briefly  sum- 
marised the  differences  are  as  follow  : 

Centipedes  have  long  feelers  on  their  heads, 
while  millipedes  have  shorter  ones ;  the 
former  have  a  flat  body,  but  the  latter  are 
mostly  rounded,  and  not  unlike  the  familiar 
wire  worms  (hence  often  called  "  false  wire- 


worms  ").  Centipedes  are  generally  of  a 
reddish  orange  brown  appearance,  have  a 
twisting  style  of  movement,  two  legs  on  each 
ring  or  segment,  i.e.  one  on  either  side,  while 
millipedes  have  a  different  appearance,  and 
four  legs  to  each  segment,  two  on  either  side. 
Centipedes  have  poison  claws,  and  feed  on 
insects,  grubs,  worms,  slugs,  and  the  like  ; 
millipedes,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  poison 
claws,  and  feed  on  vegetable  matter,  the 
roots  of  plants,  tubers,  corms  and  bulbs. 

Centipedes  should  never  be  destroyed,  and 
after  one  or  two  have  been  carefully  ex- 
amined the  gardener  will  be  able  to  identify 
its  kind  by  a  mere  glance  at  the  excited  little 
animals  laid  bare  during  digging.  Millipedes 
are  to  be  found  in  the  same  haunts  as  centi- 
pedes, i.e.  under  stones,  in  the  soil,  at  the 
roots  of  plants,  in  leaf -mould,  in  spent 
manure,  in  compost  heaps,  etc.,  and  they 
may  be  regarded  as  pests  to  be  got  rid  of. 
Numerous  kinds  of  millipedes  may  be 
noticed ;  some  are  short,  others  long  and 
wiry,  some  curl  up  when  disturbed,  while 
others  seem  greatly  excited  and  active,  but 
almost  all  are  alike  destructive  to  vegetation 
in  the  soil.  Very  often  leaf-mould  serves 
to  spread  these  pests,  for  decaying  leaves  offer 
to  them  a  harbourage  of  the  most  attractive 
kind,  and  well-rotted  manure  or  spent 
mulchings  frequently  contain  quite  a  large 
number  of  these  pests. 

Fortunately  there  are  many  easy  methods 
of  eradicating  millipedes,  or  at  least  reducing 
their  numbers  to  such  an  extent  that  no 
appreciable  damage  is  done.  Soot  or  lime 
employed  in  the  usual  way  as  top  dressings 
or  else  lightly  forked  into  the  soil  are  ex- 
cellent cures.  Solutions  of  nitrate  of  soda  or 
of  salt,  an  ounce  to  the  gallon,  clear  away 
many,  but,  naturally,  are  liquids  that  must 
be  used  with  care.  Soil  fumigants  like 
Vaporite,  Kilogrub,  Ausfixtin,  and  Vertox 
are  certain  remedies  when  applied  as  directed 
on  the  packages  ;  soil  sterilisation,  as  advised 
in  another  chapter,  spells  death  to  millipedes 
as  well  as  to  other  pests,  and  solutions  of 
formalin  in  water  or  ammonia  in  water, 
made  up  as  directed  there,  kill  every  one  ; 
these  can  only  be  used  when  the  border  is 
vacant.  Heaps  of  leaf-mould  may  be  treated 
in  any  of  these  ways,  or  with  boiling  water, 
but  perhaps  the  best  plan  of  all  is  to  pour 
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some  carbon  disulphide  right  down  into  the 
centre  of  the  stuff,  to  cover  this  with  bags, 
and  let  it  lie  in  this  state  for  three  days. 
The  poisonous  liquid  will  permeate  the  whole 
mass,  kill  every  pest,  and  then  pass  off  as 


manures  instead  of  organic  stuff  for  a  year 
do  much  to  make  the  soil  distasteful  to  them, 
while  lime  applied  at  regular  intervals  and 
a  soil  fumigant  now  and  again  will  go  a  long 
way  towards  clearing  them  all  out  of  the 
ground.  In  the 
bulb  beds  soot  or 
Vaporite  is  the 
best  thing  to  use. 
Ants  and  their 
Eradication. — 
Ants  belong  to  a 
large  class  of  in- 
sects which  in- 
cludes the  other 
well-known  kinds, 
wasps,  bees,  saw- 
flies,  etc.  They 
are  found  abund- 
antly in  tropical 
regions,  and  fairly 
commonly  in  the 
temperate  zone ; 
many  species  have 
been  enumerated 
by  biologists,  but 
for  the  average 
gardener  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  know  a 
little  of  their  life- 
history  as  well  as 
to  be  able  to  iden- 
tify the  damage 
done  by  them. 

Ants  are  social 
insects,  living  in 
well  -  regulated 
colonies,  where 
there  are  males, 
females,  "sol- 
diers," and  slaves 
or  workers.  They 
are  intelligent 
little  insects,  and 
show  great  ac- 


Forget-me-nots  in  the  kitchen  garden. 

vapour.  Use  a  good  tablespoonful  to  every 
bushel  of  mould,  and  turn  the  heap  over 
once  or  twice  before  using  it. 

Naturally  enough  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  ensure  their  absence  from  the  soil ; 
thorough  digging  disturbs  them  ;  artificial 


tivity,      collecting 
honey  and    plant 

juices,  storing  grain  or  filling  their  larder 
with  dead  aphides  and  plant  insect  pests. 
They  are  easily  recognised  ;  a  long,  slender 
body,  supported  on  slender  legs,  and  a 
roundish  head  with  a  pair  of  elbowed  feelers 
constantly  waving  about,  are  familiar  fea- 
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tures  to  all.  Their  powerful  jaws  are  fitted 
for  biting  or  cutting,  and  it  is  with  them  that 
they  do  so  much  mischief  in  the  garden. 
Eggs  are  laid  by  the  females,  and  these 
hatch  duly  into  larvae  from  which  pupae 
and  perfect  ants  develop.  Their  habitations 
generally  consist  of  a  number  of  irregular 
tunnels  or  chambers  connected  together, 
often  quite  close  to  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
at  times  placed  deeply  in  the  ground  ;  very 
often  they  have  their  home  below  some  large 
stone,  which  when  removed  reveals  the 
well-organised  colony  and  the  excited  little 
workers  underneath.  Some  species  nest  in 
decaying  wood,  and  these  kinds  work  much 
damage  on  woodwork  which  has  become 
rotten  and  brittle.  The  red  ants,  which  are 
the  pests  most  commonly  found  in  gardens, 
are  destructive  little  insects,  often  completely 
ruining  woodwork,  furniture,  books,  and 
such  like  before  their  presence  is  noticed. 
In  the  garden  they  pollute  fruits  with  their 
excrement,  and  they  are  certainly  objec- 
tionable about  flowers  in  pots  or  within  the 
greenhouse  ;  indeed,  they  are  classified  as 
one  of  our  most  troublesome  and  undesirable 
nuisances,  and  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
various  "  cures  "  is  highly  desirable. 

We  would  advise  amateurs  to  employ 
the  well-known  Ballikinram  Ant  Destroyer. 
This  is  a  very  useful  liquid,  and,  though 
poisonous,  and  therefore  demanding  care- 
ful manipulation,  it  is  a  never -failing 
remedy  for  these  destructive  pests.  Full 
directions  are  given  with  the  substance. 
Note,  however,  that  ants,  unlike  woodlice, 
earwigs,  and  many  other  pests,  are  cleanly 
insects,  so  that  slates  or  other  materials  used 


should  be  scrupulously  clean  and  dry.  For 
work  in  the  open  we  have  found  Vaporite 
and  Vertox,  two  proprietary  soil  fumigants, 
of  great  value,  particularly  in  cases  where 
liquids  can  only  be  used  with  difficulty. 
Beta  Naphthol  dissolved  in  methylated  spirits 
and  then  used  at  the  rate  of  a  teaspoonful 
in  a  gallon  of  water  is  an  excellent  solution 
for  flooding  their  nests  in  order  to  clear  them 
off,  but  cold  water,  or  preferably  hot  water, 
works  wonders  if  their  haunts  are  kept 
persistently  moist  for  a  time  ;  they  dislike 
moisture  of  any  kind,  and  dry  warm  quarters 
are  sure  to  attract  them. 

Of  other  substances  that  may  be  em- 
ployed one  of  the  best  (but  a  very  poisonous 
one)  is  arsenic.  One  ounce  of  ordinary 
arsenic  is  placed  in  an  iron  pot  with  one 
quart  of  water,  and  this  is  boiled  until  the 
quantity  is  reduced  to  half  its  bulk,  then 
half  a  pound  of  brown  sugar  is  added.  This 
mixture  may  then  be  dropped  about  the 
runs  and  around  the  nests,  or  placed  in 
saucers  in  the  haunts  of  the  ants.  Carbolic 
acid  diluted  with  ten  times  its  bulk  of  water 
is  another  good  remedy,  and  fresh  ground 
lime  certainly  causes  them  to  evacuate  the 
places  they  have  made  their  home.  Of 
traps  few  things  can  excel  a  good  bone 
from  the  soup-pot  in  which  some  pieces  of 
meat  have  been  left ;  if  these  are  placed 
near  the  ants'  nests  they  will  soon  be 
overrun  with  insects,  after  which  they 
should  be  plunged  into  boiling  water. 
When  lifted  out  and  dried,  the  bone  may 
be  used  again,  so  that  the  trap  is  a  very 
cheap  one,  and  very  effective  if  it  is 
examined  regularly. 


Burning  Garden  Rubbish. — By  far  the     with  a  sheet  of  galvanised  iron,  the  contents 


best    way    of    disposing    of    refuse    in    the 


be  kept  dry  until  there  is  sufficient  to 


garden  is  to  burn  it,  for  which  purpose  a  burn.     In   this   way   a   supply   of   valuable 

furnace    formed    of    bricks    is    very    useful,  wood    ashes    for    manuring    purposes    will 

Rubbish  may  be  deposited  in  the  furnace  as  be    always    available.      See    illustration   on 

it   is   collected,   and   if   the   top   is   covered  page  1083. 
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Some   Minor   Vegetables 


SGORZONERA.— This  is  perhaps 
the  most  uncommon  of  all  winter 
vegetables  which  find  a  place  in  our 
gardens  to-day.  This  is  a  matter  for 
regret,  and  one  cannot  help  thinking  that 
if  those  who  are  loud  in  their  complaints 
regarding  the  limited  selection  of  really 
appetising  winter  vegetables  were  to  give 
this  a  fair  frial,  Scorzonera  would  soon 
become  more  popular.  Very  few  cultural 
details  are  needed  to  ensure  good  roots,  even 
to  the  most  inexperienced  amateur.  A  six- 
penny packet  of  seed  contains  sufficient  for 
quite  a  large  bed,  while  ordinary  manuring 
should  not  be  thought  of.  A  soil  calculated 
to  produce  excellent  roots  is  one  which  has 
been  deeply  dug  early  in  the  winter  and  had 
an  occasional  sprinkling  of  soot  or  wood- 
ashes.  The  bed  should  be  raked  down  level, 
and  trodden  fairly  firm  early  in  March,  and 
the  seed  sown  any  time  from  then  until  the 
middle  of  April.  A  foot  or  15  inches  must 
be  allowed  between  the  rows,  and  about  half 
that  distance  between  the  plants.  Beyond 
keeping  the  bed  free  from  weeds,  nothing 
more  needs  to  be  done,  the  roots  being  ready 
for  use  from  October  onwards,  when  the  crop 
may  be  lifted  and  stored  in  sand. 

Chives. — Chives  are  not  frequently  found 
in  the  gardens  of  amateurs,  yet  they  have 
much  to  commend  them  to  the  favourable 
notice  of  all  kitchen  gardeners,  particularly 
where  the  ordinary  Onion  is  in  constant 
request  for  flavouring  purposes.  Their  tops 
form  a  first-rate  substitute  for  Onions,  and 
have  the  advantage  of  being  available  for 
use  over  a  very  long  period.  They  may  be 
increased,  either  from  seed  or  division  of 
the  roots,  and  for  all  ordinary  purposes  the 
latter  is  to  be  preferred.  No  special  soil  is 
needed,  although,  where  this  is  very  rich 
a  small  tuft  soon  develops  into  a  large 
clump.  Planting  should  be  done  during 
March  or  April,  the  distance  between  the 
plants  being  from  9  to  12  inches.  If  pre- 
ferred to  raise  the  crop  from  seed,  this  should 
be  sown  at  the  same  time,  transplanting  the 
seedlings  when  about  4  inches  high.  When 
once  Chives  are  planted,  the  roots  may  be 


left  without  disturbance  for  several  years, 
cutting  the  tops  level  with  the  ground 
periodically,  whether  wanted  or  not.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  deep  violet,  and  for 
this  reason  we  sometimes  find  the  plants 
put  to  form  an  edging  to  other  beds  in  the 
kitchen  garden. 

Salsafy. — Undoubtedly  this  is  one  of  the 
most  delicious  of  all  ordinary  winter  vege- 
tables, yet,  strange  to  say,  it  meets  with 
scant  favour  from  those  who  own  small 
gardens.  Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  majority  of  amateurs  fail  to  observe  that 
one  of  the  essentials  is  to  dispense  with 
manure  of  all  kinds.  Ground  likely  to  pro- 
duce fine  roots  of  this  is  that  which  was 
well  prepared  for  a  previous  crop,  such  as 
Celery  or  Peas  ;  the  deep  cultivation  and 
heavy  manuring  usually  given  for  these 
invariably  leaves  the  ground  in  what  gar- 
deners term  "  good  heart,"  and  suitable  for 
tap-rooted  vegetables.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  fresh  manure  is  used,  the  roots,  instead 
of  being  the  shape  and  approaching  the 
size  of  a  well-grown  Carrot,  have  several 
tap-roots,  neither  of  which  has  the  least 
culinary  value.  Where  no  plot  such  as  that 
suggested  already  exists,  the  intending  grower 
is  advised  to  get  a  plot  of  garden  specially 
prepared  by  double  digging  or  trenching.  As 
this  work  proceeds  a  few  shovelfuls  of  old 
mortar  rubble  or  burnt  garden  refuse  will 
be  an  advantage,  or  if  the  soil  is  very  heavy 
finely  sifted  coal  ashes  are  admissible,  or 
road  scrapings  from  a  road  not  much  fre- 
quented by  motor  traffic.  The  seed  is  sown 
thinly  early  in  May,  in  drills  not  less  than 
15  inches  apart,  the  seedlings  being  eventu- 
ally thinned  to  about  9  inches  apart.  Summer 
treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  bed  free 
from  weeds,  a  weekly  surface-stirring  being 
advisable.  Growth  will  be  complete  by  the 
end  of  October,  and  the  crop  may  be  used 
forthwith.  When  taking  Salsafy  from  the 
ground  more  than  ordinary  care  should  be 
observed,  or  damage  will  result.  The  crop, 
being  quite  hardy,  may  be  permitted  to 
occupy  the  bed  all  the  winter,  digging  the 
roots  as  required,  but  should  the  grower 
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decide  to  store  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
roots,  these  will  remain  in  a  plump  condi- 
tion if  placed  between  layers  of  sand  or 
dry  soil,  a  plan  far  better  than  putting 
them  in  a  heap  without  covering  ;  the  roots 
then  shrivel,  and  are  of  little  use. 

Celeriac.  —  Although  not  extensively 
grown,  this  has  many  good  points  which 
should  ensure  it  favourable  notice  from  the 
small  grower,  particularly  those  who  like 
Celery,  for  Celeriac  makes  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute. Seed  may  be  sown  in  warmth  or 
on  a  hotbed  any  time  during  March  or  April, 
using  sandy  soil,  covering  the  seed  slightly 
with  sand.  When  large  enough  to  handle, 
the  seedlings  should  be  pricked  out  into 
shallow  boxes  filled  with  similar  soil,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  1|  inches  being  allowed  be- 
tween each.  After  the  plants  have  taken  a, 
firm  hold  of  the  soil,  the  boxes  are  placed  in 
a  frame.  Watering  must  be  carefully  per- 
formed. Planting  in  the  open  garden  is 
done  any  time  after  the  middle  of  May  ;  on 
their  removal  from  the  boxes,  any  little  side- 
shoots  noticed  ought  to  be  taken  off.  Celer- 
iac is  a  moisture-loving  plant,  so  that  on 
light  soil  it  is  better  to  plant  in  shallow  drills 
instead  of  on  the  level,  but  where  the  soil 
is  heavy  no  trench  or  drill  is  needed  ;  place 
them  about  12  inches  apart.  From  July 
onwards  the  runs  should  be  watered  freely, 
either  with  clear  water  or  liquid  manure,  or, 
failing  the  latter,  sprinkle  a  little  salt  or 
artificial  manure  between  the  plants,  hoeing 
it  well  into  the  soil.  By  the  end  of  the 
summer  each  plant  will  have  made  a  large 
flat,  Turnip-shaped  root,  and  this  is  the 
part  having  culinary  value.  After  divesting 
them  of  all  save  the  central  leaves,  the  roots 
are  stored  in  boxes  filled  with  dry  sand  or 
ashes,  and  a  cold  outhouse  will  afford  better 
winter  quarters  than  a  warm  shed.  Should 
•circumstances  not  permit  storage  in  the 
manner  indicated,  the  crop  may  be  left  in 
the  open  garden,  and  at  the  approach  of 
bad  weather,  draw  soil  to  the  row  exactly 
as  for  Potatoes. 


Gouve  Tronchuda.  —  This  vegetable, 
which  is  widely  grown  in  large  gardens  under 
the  name  of  Portugal  Cabbage,  possesses  good 
qualities  not  found  in  any  other  of  our 
popular  winter  greens  of  easy  cultivation. 
It  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  any- 
thing more  than  an  ordinary  winter,  but  if 
the  seed  is  sown  at  the  right  time  the  plants 
will  be  at  their  best  some  weeks  before  the 
close  of  the  year,  a  period  rarely  character- 
ised by  much  severe  weather.  The  large 
leaves,  which  in  themselves  are,  when 
cooked,  a  very  great  advance  upon  ordinary 
cabbage,  are  supported  by  long,  fleshy 
stems  and  midribs,  these  forming  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  the  more  expensive 
Seakale  or  Asparagus.  To  do  it  justice, 
this  plant  requires  a  long  season  of  growth 
and  rich  soil ;  though  it  is  sometimes  recom- 
mended to  sow  the  seeds  in  warmth,  an 
outdoor  sowing  in  a  warm  border  should 
suffice  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  Sturdy 
growth  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  advisable  to  sow  the  seed 
very  thinly,  in  drills  half  filled  with  sifted 
soil.  The  first  sowing  is  made  towards  the 
end  of  March,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  can 
be  conveniently  handled  they  must  be  trans- 
ferred to  warm  borders,  where  the  soil  has 
been  made  rich  by  the  addition  of  old  hot- 
bed manure  or  leaf -soil.  From  6  to  8  inches 
are  allowed  between  the  plants,  thu^  ensur- 
ing uninterrupted  growth  and  sturdy  plants, 
well  supplied  with  fibrous  roots,  by  the 
middle  of  June  or  early  July.  At  this  time 
a  warm  corner  should  be  found  for  them, 
and  instead  of  planting  on  the  level,  put 
them  in  drills  made  with  the  hoe.  Use  a 
trowel  for  planting,  and  allow  not  less  than 
2 1  feet  between  the  plants.  Give  ample 
supplies  of  water  until  they  get  well  hold  of 
the  soil,  and  from  July  onwards,  instead  of 
pure  water,  give  a  soaking  of  liquid  manure 
once  a  fortnight.  Should  a  period  of  sharp 
frost  set  in  before  the  crop  is  ready,  it  is 
advisable  to  lift  the  best  of  them  and  store  in 
an  upright  position  at  the  foot  of  a  warm  wall. 
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a  deeply  dug  and  liberally  manured  coil.  Sow 
the  seed  in  drills  about  1  foot  wide,  placing 
the  seeds  about  1  inch  apart  and  four  rows 
-  to  each  drill.  The  distance  between  the  rows 
may  be  rather  more  than  the  height  to  which 

In  a  wet  season  Autocrat  often  produces  good 
pods  until  frost. 
The  earliest  planting  should  be  done  in  a 
warm  border,  planting  a  little  deeper  than 
usual.  All  Potatoes  should  be  sprouted  before 
planting,  and  if  extra  large  tubers  are  ex- 
pected reduce  the  number  of  shoots  to  one 
on  each  tuber.  A  fairly  rich  but  not  too 
heavily  manured  soil  must  be  provided  for 
thin  crop,  and  frequent  dustings  of  soot  are 

beneficial. 
lTsually  voted  to  be  the  best  for  flavour. 
The  best  for  ordinary  purposes. 
The  largest  variety  grown. 

Lift  strong  crowns  any  time  after  the  leaves  die 
down,  and  force  in  the  dark. 
rhese  are  useful  as  substitutes  for  Onions.  The 
Russian  grows  to  a  large  size. 

The  first  three  bear  very  large  bunches  of 
medium-sized  fruit.  Perfection  grows  to  a 
large  size,  the  shape  and  colour  being  ideal  ; 
it  is  therefore  highly  thought  of  by  exhibitors. 
Tomatoes  should  not  be  planted  out  of  doors 
before  the  end  of  May. 

Turnips  require  a  rich  soil  and  should  be  thinned 
out  early. 

rhe  fruit  of  this  rarely  grows  very  large,  but 

me  quality  IB  guuu. 
Large  Green  is  -a  great  favourite  among  those 
who  like  large  Marrows.  The  Bush  variety  is 
compact  and  useful  for  small  gardens.  Mar- 
rows like  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  water. 
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Odds   and    Ends   of   Interest 


SOOT  and  Bone-meal. — As  nitrogen 
and  phosphate  of  lime  are  the  principal 
requirements  of  lawn  grasses,  the 
merits  of  soot  as  a  nitrogenous  fertiliser 
must  not  be  overlooked.  It  should  be 
used  for  top-dressing  lawns,  and  it 
may  be  applied  in  the  autumn  after  the 
mowing  ceases  for  the  season,  or  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  deferred  until  February. 
It  is  important,  however,  that  it  be  applied 
some  time  in  advance  of  mowing,  so  that 
the  rains  may  wash  it  in.  One  peck  per 
square  rod,  or  a  handful  per  square  yard, 
makes  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  growth 
of  the  grass.  Bone-meal  is  a  nitrogenous 
and  phosphatic  fertiliser  of  special  value  for 
lawns  on  sandy,  loamy,  and  peaty  land.  A 
suitable  dressing  is  4  Ib.  per  square  rod.  It 
may  be  applied  in  suitable  weather  any 
time  from  November  to  February  inclusive, 
preferably  when  the  grass  is  dry,  so  that  as 
little  as  possible  may  cling  to  it.  Where  soot 
has  not  been  applied,  the  dressing  of  bone- 
meal  may  be  doubled. 

The  Uses  of  Corrosive  Sublimate. — 
Mercuric  chloride  or  corrosive  sublimate  is  a 
very  powerful  poison,  so  that  its  use  must  be 
attended  with  the  greatest  care.  Get  1  oz. 
of  the  powder,  place  it  in  a  quart  bottle  of 
lukewarm  water,  and  shake  it  up  occasion- 
ally until  it  has  dissolved  (label  the  bottle 
"  Poison  ").  When  worms  are  troublesome  in 
the  lawn,  add  ^  gill  of  the  liquid  to  every 
2  gallons  of  water,  and  spray  this  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  application 
should  be  made  in  showery  weather,  when 
the  pests  are  near  the  surface.  Always  re- 
move dead  worms  from  the  ground  after- 
wards, especially  if  any  fowls  have  access 
to  the  place.  For  soil  pests  about  the  rockery 
and  for  insects  which  harbour  in  old  wood, 
about  the  walls  or  inside  the  house,  few  sub- 
stances are  better  than  corrosive  sublimate 
employed  as  above.  It  will  do  no  harm  to 
roots  or  foliage,  but,  of  course,  should  be 
used  in  the  evening  or  after  rain.  It  is  not 
a  remedy  for  slugs,  but  a  good  deterrent 
which  reduces  their  numbers  ;  always  apply 


as  much  of  the  liquid  as  would  be  given  at 
the  usual  watering  operation.  Those  who 
require  large  quantities  will  find  it  more  con- 
venient to  pour  the  quart  of  strong  liquid 
into  some  30  to  40  gallons  of  water  and  to 
use  that  solution.  To  get  the  content  or 
volume  of  a  pail  multiply  half  the  diameter 
(the  average  or  middle  diameter  if  the  pail 
has  sloping  sides)  by  itself,  the  answer  by 
3y,  and  this  answer  by  the  depth  of  the  pail, 
all  measurements  being  in  inches.  Divide  this 
by  277,  and  the  result  represents  gallons. 
Should  the  weight  of  liquid  be  desired,  re- 
member that  every  gallon  of  water  is  10  Ib. 
Making  Wood  Ashes. — Many  gardeners 
have  a  lot  of  woody  matter  to  dispose  of  in 
autumn  and  winter,  and  this  they  cannot 
do  better  than  reduce  into  a  manurial  pow- 
der known  as  wood  ashes.  Collect  all  herba- 
ceous stems,  the  year's  prunings,  thorns, 
grass,  excess  leaves,  and  the  like,  dry  them 
well,  and  set  them  on  fire  on  a  hard  smooth 
piece  of  ground.  Let  them  burn  away,  but 
try  to  choke  the  glowing  mass  of  residue  by 
throwing  wet  leaves  or  turf  on  top  of  it.  A 
valuable  manure  mixed  with  an  equally 
valuable  charcoal  will  be  obtained,  and  it 
ought  to  be  preserved  in  a  dry  place.  It 
may  then  be  applied  to  all  soils,  and  at  any 
time,  at  the  rate  of  J  Ib.  per  square  yard. 
Wood  ashes  are  rich  in  potash  and  will  often 
contain  as  much  as  one-tenth  of  this  manurial 
substance,  that  from  young  leaves  and  shoots 
generally  being  the  richest  product.  Beech 
ashes  are  also  rich  in  phosphates.  They  are 
excellent  for  spreading  over  lawns,  and 
possess  a  decided  tendency  towards  the 
destruction  of  moss.  They  also  contain  a 
small  percentage  of  salts  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese, both  of  which  are  of  material  benefit 
to  the  bacterial  contents  of  the  soil.  Mixed 
with  farmyard  manure  and  left  to  decom- 
pose, they  form  an  exceedingly  rich  nitro- 
genous manure,  speedy  in  action  and  highly 
valuable  for  leaf  crops  and  for  application 
generally  in  the  garden.  The  charcoal  present 
has  a  sweetening,  antiseptic  action  in  the 
ground,  and  it  also  helps  to  conserve  those 
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manurial  constituents  of  the  soil  which 
are  most  liable  to  be  lost  during  the 
season. 

Earthworms. — Since  Darwin's  famous  in- 
vestigations 011  earthworms  the  agriculturist 
has  come  to  regard  them  as  being  useful  and 
welcome  rather  than  otherwise  ;  the  hor- 
ticulturist may  be  doubtful  on  this  point, 
for  they  often  appear  to  be  distinctly  injuri- 
ous. The  benefits  derived  from  their  presence 
are  mainly  physical ;  the  burrows  admit  air 
and  rain  to  the  soil ;  they  allow  bad  vapours 
from  fermenting  manure  to  escape  :  they 
open  up  the  soil  and  make  it  friable,  thus 
allowing  free  root  action  ;  and  by  passing 
soil  through  their  bodies  they  mix  the  vari- 
ous strata  and  so  act  as  excellent  cultivators. 
They  are  most  often  found  and  most  wel- 
come in  soil  rich  in  humus.  The  unsightli- 
ness  of  the  lawn  or  tennis  ground  may,  how- 
ever, lead  us  to  consider  them  as  pests,  and 
bad  ones.  too.  Nevertheless,  they  do  much 
good  to  the  ground,  and  are  not  altogether 
unwelcome  unless  present  in  too  large  num- 
bers. Lime  water  is  the  usual  remedy,  but 
I  prefer  a  spreading  of  good  sharp  sand — 
making  sure  that  it  is  sharp — once  a  year 
as  being  more  beneficial  ;  after  application 
the  worms  are  prevented  from  working  near 
the  surface,  yet  their  presence  in  the  sub- 
soil brings  many  benefits.  In  the  garden 
earthworms  are  rather  to  be  encouraged 
than  despised. 

The  earthworms  feed  on  vegetable  matter 
in  the  soil,  the  "  castings  "  consisting  of 
indigestible  fine  soil  absorbed  with  it.  Some- 
times they  do  harm  to  seedlings  by  disturb- 
ing the  roots  or  even  feeding  on  them,  but 
if  the  soil  is  made  firm  they  will  depart. 
In  pots  the  worm  works  into  the  drainage 
system  and  clogs  this  with  the  fine  earth  of 
its  castings.  Generally  when  a  plant  droops, 
turns  sickly  and  yellow,  worms  are  to  blame  ; 
they  must  be  removed  and  the  drainage 
cleared  before  the  plants  will  recover.  The 
usual  methods  of  getting  rid  of  them  are  by 
means  of  mustard  and  water,  lime  water,  or 
a  long  wire,  but  I  recently  saw  a  writer  ad- 
vocating the  more  humanitarian  method  of 
rapping  on  the  pot  with  a  key  and  catching 
the  worm  as  he  comes  out  to  see  what  all 
the  row  is  about.  When  placing  pots  on  the 
ground  anywhere  it  is  well  to  spread  first  a 


thin  layer  of  sharp  gritty  ashes,  a  mixture 
which  keeps  off  earthworms. 

Leaf-mining  Maggots. — Some  of  the  leaf- 
mining  maggots  (of  which  there  are  many 
kinds)  are  among  the  most  troublesome 
pests  the  gardener  has  to  deal  with.  In  the 
following  notes  reference  is  made  to  those 
commonly  experienced,  and  remedies  and 
preventive  measures  are  described. 

Holly-leaf  Fly. — The  larvae  mine  in  the 
green  cellular  tissue  of  the  leaf,  and  two  or 
three  are  to  be  found  in  a  leaf,  each  in  its 
own  mine.  The  pupae  remain  in  the  mine 
over  winter,  and  the  flies  appear  in  May. 
Spraying  with  paraffin  emulsion  at  that  time 
has  been  suggested  to  keep  the  flies  away. 

Marguerite  Fly  and  Chrysanthemum  Flrj. 
— There  is  much  confusion  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  species  that  infest  the  leaves  of  the 
Marguerite,  Cineraria,  and  Chrysanthemum, 
but  there  is  no  question  of  their  destructive 
work.  The  Marguerite  Fly  may  be  taken  as 
the  type.  It  carries  on  its  depredations  the 
year  round,  and  is  scarcely  less  active  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  there  being  several 
broods  in  a  season.  The  fly  places  its  eggs 
singly  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves. 
Many  eggs  are  laid  by  one  female.  The  eggs 
hatch  in  about  a  week,  and  the  larvae  from 
them  bury  themselves  at  once  in  the  leaf 
tissues  and  form  mines  within  them.  In 
about  a  fortnight  the  larvae  changes  to  a 
pupa,  either  remaining  in  the  leaf  or  falling 
to  the  ground.  The  fly  emerges  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  and  there  are  several  broods 
or  generations  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
the  last  generation  outdoors  (common  on 
many  wild  plants)  remaining  in  pieces  of  leaf 
or  earth  throughout  the  winter.  In  the  case 
of  the  Marguerite  fly  breeding  goes  on,  as 
before  stated,  throughout  the  year. 

On  a  small  scale  there  is  nothing  like  hand 
picking.  The  mining  work  of  the  larvae  is 
readily  seen,  and  then  there  is  only  one 
course,  namely,  to  pinch  the  maggots  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  finger  and  crush  them, 
or  to  pinch  off  the  portion  of  the  leaf  affected 
and  destroy  it  by  fire.  If  this  fails,  it  is 
owing  to  the  work  not  being  done  thoroughly 
or  the  leaves  not  being  destroyed  afterwards. 
Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  is  effected 
by  spraying  once  a  fortnight  with  paraffin 
emulsion  made  as  follows  :  Dissolve  1  quart 
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of  soft  soap  in  2  quarts  of  boiling  soft  water. 
Remove  from  the  fire,  and  when  still  hot 
add  1  pint  of  paraffin  ;  churn  the  whole  for 
ten  minutes,  and  dilute  when  used  with  ten 
times  the  amount  of  soft  water.  Tobacco 
water  may  be  used.  It  is  made  by  placing 
1  oz.  of  tobacco  leaf  or  shag  tobacco  in  a 
vessel  and  pouring  on  it  1  quart  of  hot  soft 
water,  covering  close  and  leaving  overnight ; 
then  make  up  to  1  gallon  with  soft  water, 
strain,  and  apply  by  means  of  a  syringe  with 
a  spraying  nozzle.  Or  use  the  nicotine  washes, 
as  advertised,  at  fortnightly  intervals.  Tar 
water  is  useful.  Boil  1  oz.  of  gas  tar  in  2 
quarts  of  soft  water  for  half-an-hour  or  until 
it  will  readily  mix  with  water,  and  then  dilute 
to  6J  gallons.  Spray  the  stages  and  all  parts 
of  the  house  with  the  tar  water,  as  well  as 
the  plants. 

The  Celery  Fly.— The  fly  first  appears  in 
April,  and  infests  several  wild  plants  as  well 
as  the  cultivated  Celery  and  Parsnip.  It  is 
tawny  brown  in  colour,  about  £  inch  in 
length,  and  has  a  wing  expanse  of  nearly  £ 
inch.  The  eggs  are  laid  singly  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  Celery  or  Parsnip  leaves.  The 
eggs  hatch  out  in  about  six  days,  and  the 
larvae  at  once  bury  themselves  in  the  leaf 
tissues,  forming  mines  within  them.  In 
about  fourteen  days  the  larvae  changes  to  a 
pupa  inside  a  pupa-case  or  puparium,  either 
remaining  in  the  leaf  or  falling  to  the  ground. 
The  fly  emerges  in  a  few  days,  and  there  are 
several  broods  in  a  season.  The  last  genera- 
tion remain  in  the  puparium  stage  in  the 
earth,  and  also  on  pieces  of  leaf  and  stalk, 
throughout  the  winter.  A  mixture  of  finely 
powdered  soot  and  lime,  in  the  proportion  of 
1  bushel  of  lime  to  3  bushels  of  soot,  has 
been  found  efficacious,  if  put  on  when  the 
leaves  are  damp  from  dew  or  rain.  Com- 
mence the  dusting  before  infection  takes 
place,  and  repeat  at  not  longer  than  fort- 
nightly intervals,  so  as  to  coat  the  foliage  as 
it  forms.  A  mixture  of  paraffin  and  soft  soap 
and  water,  at  the  rate  of  1  quart  of  paraffin 
and  £  Ib.  of  soft  soap  to  10  gallons  of  water, 
has  also  been  found  effective.  The  paraffin 
and  soft  soap  must  be  thoroughly  incor- 
porated in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  soft  water 
before  being  mixed  with  the  cold  water.  The 
preparation  should  be  sprayed  lightly  on 
the  plants  by  means  of  a  syringe  with  a 


spraying  nozzle  or  knapsack  machine,  and 
applied  in  advance  of  attack,  being  repeated 
at  intervals  as  new  growth  is  made. 

Malmaison  Carnations. — These  hand- 
some flowers  are  principally  grown  for  sum- 
mer display,  and  during  the  time  they  are 
at  their  best  they  are  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  greenhouse  flower.  The  advent  of 
the  perpetual -flowering  Malmaison  marks  a 
new  era  in  the  cultivation  of  these  flowers, 
and  some  growers  claim  that  the  new  type 
will  eventually  oust  the  old  Malmaison  from 
popular  favour.  Such  an  event  is,  of  course, 
possible  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  take  place 
for  many  years,  for  at  present  the  flowers  of 
the  perpetual  sorts  are  not  equal  to  the 
old  ones.  The  cultivation  of  Malmaisons 
presents  few  difficulties,  but  to  grow  them 
well  it  is  necessary  to  devote  a  greenhouse 
to  them.  They  require  an  abundance  of  air 
at  all  periods  of  their  growth,  and  it  is  essen- 
tial to  keep  the  atmosphere  dry  and  buoy- 
ant. The  plants  are  propagated  by  layer- 
ing, which  should  be  performed  in  July  or 
early  in  August.  It  is  an  advantage  to  stand 
the  plants  out  in  the  open  for  a  week  or  so 
before  layering,  as  this  helps  to  harden 
the  growths  a  little,  and  renders  them  less 
brittle.  It  is  also  advisable  to  thin  the  shoots 
a  little  if  they  are  crowded,  retaining  only 
the  more  vigorous  ones.  The  plants  may  be 
layered  in  an  ordinary  frame,  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  layer  of  fine  sandy  soil 
quite  3  inches  thick.  A  mixture  of  loam, 
leaf-soil,  and  coarse  sand  in  equal  parts  will 
do  very  well,  and  should  be  passed  through 
a  sieve.  The  ball  of  each  plant  must  be 
planted  in  the  soil  so  that  the  Carnation  lies 
flat  on  the  soil  to  admit  of  the  layers  being 
pegged  down.  The  lower  leaves  are  stripped 
off,  leaving  about  four  pairs  of  leaves  on  the 
end  of  each  shoot.  A  sharp  knife  is  required 
for  layering,  so  that  a  clean  cut  can  be 
made.  Insert  the  knife  immediately  below 
the  joint  next  to  the  bottom  pair  of  leaves, 
and  cut  upwards  through  the  centre  of  the 
stem  almost  to  the  next  joint,  then  peg  the 
shoot  down  firmly  in  the  fine  soil.  When 
layering  is  finished,  water  thoroughly  and 
spray  daily,  and  shade  from  bright  sun- 
shine until  they  become  rooted.  Very  little 
air  is  needed  at  first,  but  when  roots  are 
formed  increase  the  amount  until  the  lights 
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can  be  removed  entirely  ;  give  water  as  it 
is  required. 

When  the  layers  are  well  rooted  it  is  ad- 
visable to  sever  them  from  the  old  plants 
several  days  before  they  are  taken  up  for 
potting.  Lift  them  carefully  with  a  small 
hand  fork,  and  pot  separately  in  60-sized 
pots.  Some  light  rich  soil,  consisting  of 
2  parts  loam  and  1  part  leaf-soil,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  coarse  sand,  is  suitable. 
Pot  firmly,  and  take  care  not  to  damage  the 
roots  in  doing  so.  The  young  plants  should 
be  returned  to  a  cold  frame  and  watered. 
Keep  the  frame  close  for  a  few  days,  shade 
them  lightlv  from  bright  sunshine,  and  spray 
with  the  syringe  during  bright  weather. 
When  they  become  well  established  admit 
air  freely.  Some  growers  prefer  to  pot  them 
on  into  6-inch  pots  in  autumn,  and  others 
leave  them  in  the  small  pots  until  spring. 
Those  that  are  rooted  in  good  time  may  be 
potted  in  autumn,  especially  if  the  work 
can  be  accomplished  during  October  ;  later 
potting  is  not  advisable.  This  time  use  3 
parts  good  fibrous  loam,  1  part  leaf-soil, 
with  the  addition  of  some  crushed  charcoal 
and  silver  sand.  Broken  bricks  or  old  mortar 
rubble  crushed  finely  are  also  a  valuable 
addition  if  the  loam  is  inclined  to  be  heavy. 
Malmaisons  need  to  be  potted  firmly.  Water- 
ing requires  especial  care  ;  during  winter  the 
soil  should  be  kept  somewhat  dry,  only  giving 
water  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  really 
dry.  To  a  very  large  extent  the  secret  of 
success  with  these  Carnations  lies  in  the 
judicious  use  of  the  watering-can. 

During  cold  weather  a  temperature  of 
38°  or  40°  is  quite  sufficient,  as  too  much 
warmth  excites  premature  growth.  It  is 
important  to  keep  the  plants  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible  to  ensure  their  obtaining  the 
maximum  amount  of  light,  and  it  is  equally 
necessary  to  maintain  a  dry,  buoyant 
atmosphere.  Malmaisons  are  practically  dor- 
mant during  winter,  hence  the  necessity  for 
keeping  a  cool,  even  temperature.  When 
spring  potting  is  practised  March  is  the  best 
time  to  commence  the  work,  just  as  the 
plants  are  making  new  growth. 

As  soon  as  the  flower-spikes  commence  to 
develop,  the  plants  derive  benefit  from  occa- 
sional light  top-dressings  of  Carnation  manure, 
and  weak  soot  water  is  also  beneficial.  Stake 


and  tie  them  when  they  need  support, 
using  green  sticks  and  green  raffia  for  the 
purpose.  After  the  buds  show  colour  it  is 
necessary  to  shade  them  from  bright  sun- 
shine. To  obtain  large  plants  for  flowering 
a  second  year  they  are  potted  into  9 -inch 
or  10-inch  pots  immediately  after  the 
blooms  are  cut,  using  similar  soil  to  that 
recommended  before.  Do  not  stand  the 
plants  out  in  the  open,  but  grow  them  under 
glass.  If  there  are  numerous  growths  it  is 
preferable  to  remove  some  of  the  weak  ones  ; 
ten  or  twelve  to  each  plant  are  sufficient. 

Maintain  a  perfectly  dry  atmosphere  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  but  in  summer  it  is 
an  advantage  to  syringe  between  the  pots, 
taking  care,  however,  not  to  wet  the  foliage. 
The  perpetual  flowering  Malmaisons  are 
propagated  in  the  same  way  as  Perpetual 
Carnations,  and  the  treatment  given  should 
be  the  same  as  described  for  the  latter 
flowers. 

The  Best  Perpetual  Carnations.  — 
Good  Carnations  are  now  so  numerous,  that 
when  only  a  comparatively  small  number 
can  be  grown  it  is  difficult  to  know  which 
to  select  ;  but  the  following  can  be  recom- 
mended. 

Pink  Shades. — Among  the  pink  varieties 
Baroness  de  Brienen  is  a  bright  shade  of 
salmon  flesh  pink  ;  the  blooms  are  large, 
slightly  fimbriated,  and  produced  on  sturdy, 
erect  stems.  Empire  Day  has  beautiful 
deep  pink  flowers  of  good  size,  and  the  plant 
is  a  free,  healthy  grower.  Enchantress  is  a 
well-known  variety,  and  still  worth  a  place  ; 
the  flowers  are  delicate  flesh  pink,  and  are 
produced  freely.  Enchantress  Supreme  has 
blooms  of  a  rather  deeper  shade.  In  May 
Day  we  have  one  of  the  most  useful  Carna- 
tions ;  it  is  free  flowering,  and  its  dainty 
soft  pink  blossoms  are  well  formed.  R.  F. 
Felton  has  blossoms  of  clear  rose-pink 
shade  ;  they  are  full  and  large,  but  this 
variety  is  sometimes  subject  to  rust  if  not 
carefully  grown.  Mrs.  C.  W.  Ward  is  well 
worth  growing  ;  it  is  a  healthy  variety,  and 
produces  rose-cerise  blossoms  in  profusion. 
Salmon  Enchantress  is  a  valuable  addition  ; 
the  flowers  are  a  rich  shade  of  pink  and  very 
effective.  Mary  Allwood  has  beautifully 
formed  blossoms  with  smooth-edged  petals, 
of  distinct  cardinal-pink  colour. 
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White.— White  Enchantress  and  White 
Wonder  are  splendid  varieties,  and  the  latter 
has  well-formed  blooms  produced  on  long 
erect  stems. 

Red  Shades. — In  British  Triumph  we  have 
a  most  desirable  crimson  Carnation  of  fair 
size  and  free-flowering  habit,  and  the  growth 
is  healthy.  Carola  has  large  deep  crimson 
blossoms,  but  the  plant  is  somewhat  sub- 
ject to  disease.  The  flowers  of  Scarlet  Glow 
are  exceptionally  bright  when  seen  at  their 
best ;  but  Britannia  is  hard  to  beat  as  a 
scarlet — the  blooms  have  clean-cut  petals, 
and  are  produced  freely. 

Other  Colours. — Sunstar  is  an  especially 
beautiful  Carnation  ;  the  blossoms  are  clear 
yellow,  tinged  with  pink,  and  the  plant  is 
a  healthy  grower.  Benora  is  an  attractive 
fancy  variety  with  clear  white  flowers  pen- 
cilled with  red ;  they  are  full  in  the  centre 
and  well  formed.  The  deep  heliotrope  blos- 
soms of  Mikado  are  popular  with  many,  and 
they  form  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  pink 
varieties. 

A  Simple  Cloche. — Gardeners  who  are 
also  amateur  photographers  would  doubtless 
welcome  a  use  for  their  waste  plates.  Use 
them  as  small  cloches.  Procure  some  wire 
about  TV  inch  diameter ;  cut  off  lengths  of 
twice  the  width  of  the  plate  plus  1  inch  (7^ 
inches  for  J  plate),  bend  up  \  inch  at  either 
end  into  narrow  hooks,  then  bend  the  wire 
in  the  centre  at  right  angles  with  the  hooks 
outward.  Slip  in  a  glass  plate  on  each  side, 
and  you  have  a  miniature  cloche  at  a  trifling 
cost.  Remove  the  films. 

A  Simple  Propagator. — Get  two  ordi- 
nary bricks  and  stand  them  edgeways,  and 
a  small  lamp  such  as  is  used  for  a  night 
light.  Then  take  an  8-inch  pot  and  make 
the  hole  at  the  bottom  \  inch  larger.  Get  a 
saucer  which  is  used  for  flower  pots,  and  see 
that  it  is  small  enough  to  drop  about  half- 
way into  the  pot.  Fill  up  with  fibre  to  \ 
inch  from  the  top.  Sow  your  seeds,  moisten 
the  fibre,  cover  with  a  sheet  of  glass,  and 
light  the  lamp.  For  raising  seeds  of  To- 
bacco, Salpiglossis,  African  Marigold  and 
others  this  is  a  most  useful  device,  which 
will  give  a  temperature  of  65°. 


Gathering      Everlasting     Flowers.  — 

Those  who  grow  Everlasting  Flowers,  which 
cover  a  range  of  subjects  like  Helichrysum, 
Rhodanthe,  Acroclinium,  and  Xeranthe- 
mum,  and  also  include  Catananche.  Gypso- 
phila  (paniculata).  Echinops  (Globe  Thistle) 
and  Erj'ngium  (Sea  Holly),  often  render 
the  blossoms  useless  by  permitting  them  to 
remain  until  they  are  fully  open  before  cut- 
ting them.  To  be  of  any  service  for  winter 
they  should  be  cut  when  half  opened,  for 
after  that,  in  the  process  of  drying,  they 
expand  farther.  If  left  on  the  plants  until 
they  reach  maturity  they  simply  drop  to 
pieces  afterwards.  A  fine  day  ought  to  be 
selected  for  cutting,  and  the  blossoms  spread 
out  to  dry,  the  Helichrysum  and  Cata- 
nanche being  wired.  A  few  silvery  pods, 
of  Honesty  and  Lavender  may  be  added  to 
the  collection,  or  dried  grasses  like  Agrostis 
nebulosa  and  Hordeum  jubatum  improve 
bunches  of  "  Everlastings." 

To  Establish  Mistletoe  upon  Apple 
Trees. — If  you  take  thoroughly  ripe  Mistle- 
toe berries  at  the  end  of  February  or  during 
March,  and  place  them  in  cracks  or  crevices 
in  the  bark  after  roughly  separating  them 
from  the  pulp,  then  cover  them  with  a  little 
damp  moss  or  canvas  to  keep  them  from 
birds,  they  will  be  likely  to  vegetate  during 
the  spring,  but  you  will  see  very  little 
growth  for  a  year  or  two.  There  is  no  ne- 
cessity to  cut  the  bark  in  any  way. 

Pampas  Grass. — This  is  suitable  to  plant 
in  an  isolated  group  on  the  lawn  ;  it  also 
looks  well  associated  with  hardy  Bamboos, 
and  near  ornamental  water.  It  is  sometimes 
seen  planted  in  the  centres  of  large  flower- 
beds, and  succeeds  admirably  in  such  posi- 
tions. Pampas  Grass  is  practically  hard}*, 
but  in  localities  where  cold  is  intense  it  ia 
advisable  to  give  protection  by  placing  mats 
round  the  clumps.  It  should  at  all  times 
be  planted  where  it  is  sheltered  from  high 
winds,  which  do  much  damage  to  the  plumes. 
March  is  a  good  time  to  divide  and  replant 
Pampas  Grass.  It  prefers  a  deep,  rich 
loamy  soil,  and  the  position  should  always 
be  thoroughly  prepared  for  it  by  digging 
and  manuring. 
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ABIES,  887 

Abutilon,  196,  329,  717,  771,  780, 
859  ;  increasing,  199  ;  insigne, 
772  ;  Savitzii,  196  ;  striatum,  772  ; 
vexillarium,  717,  772 

Acacia,  718,  796  ;  dealbata,  718  ; 
false,  920  ;  Rose,  912 

Acaena,  931  ;  Buchanani,  212  ; 
microphylla,  212 

Acalypha,  843  ;    sanderiana,  844 

Acantholimon,  886  ;  glumaceum, 
886  ;  venustum,  886 

Acanthus,  886  ;    montanus,  886 

Acer,  campestre,  macrophyllum, 
921  ;  Negundo,  925  ;  opulifolium, 
917  ;  pennsylvanicuni,  pseudo- 
platanus  and  varieties,  921  ; 
rubruin,  917 

Aceras,  947 

Acetylene  residue,  81,  82 

Achillea,  381,  602  ;  alpina,  381  ; 
argentea,  602  ;  Eupatorium,  29, 
381  ;  iilipemlulina,  381  ;  Huteri, 

602  ;      Millefolium    roseum,    581  ; 
Ptarmica    The    Pearl,    372,    381  ; 
rupestris,    serbica,    602  ;    sibirica, 
381  ;   tomentosa,  602  ;  umbellata, 
212,  602 

Achimenes,   329,  718 
Aconite,  winter,  408,  636 
Aconitum,    51,    131  ;    Napellus    and 

varieties,  51 
Acorus  Calamus,  938 
Acroclinium,    48,    428  ;    roseum,   48, 

50 
Actinidia,  871  ;   Chinensis,  566,  871, 

Kolomicta,   566  ;    polygama,   566 
Ada  aurantiaca,  944 
Adiantum,      820,      832  ;       Capillus- 

Veneris,  338,  829  ;    cuneatuai,  820 
Adlumia  cirrhosa,  116 
Aerides,    801  ;     crispum,    Fieldingii, 

odoratum,  801 
Aeschyiianthus,  844 
Aesculus    californica,    920  ;     carnea, 

flava,     Hippocastanum,    918  ;    iu- 

dica,  920  ;    parviflora,  909 
Aethionema,  602  ;    coridifolium,  601, 

603  ;    grandiflorum,  601,  603;  per- 
sicum,  pulchellum,   603 

African  Lily,  92,  500,  718 

Agapanthus,  268,  718  ;  umbellatus, 
92,  500,  718 

Agathaea  coelestis,  329,  720 

Agave,  758  ;   americana,  673,  758 

Agaves,  storing,  858 

Ageratum,   196  ;    increasing,  200 

Agrostemma  coronaria,   70,  390 

Agrostis,  44  ;  nebulosa,  pulchella, 
436 

Ailantus  glandulosa,  921 

Aira,  44 

Ajuga  reptans,  214 

Akebia  lobata,  872  ;    quinata,  872 

Alder,  917  ;    Common,  921 

Alisma  Plantago,  574 

Alkanet,  28,  131  ;  annual  blue,  428  ; 
increasing,  60 

Allamanda,  855  ;  Hendersoni,  prun- 
ing, 859 

jyiiurn,  626  ;  caeruleum  (azureum), 
giganteum,  Karataviense,  Moly, 
narcissiflorum,  626  ;  neapolita- 
num,  329,  626  ;  ostrowskianum, 
pedemontanum,  roseum,  ursinum, 
626 

Almond,  906,  917 


Alnus   glutinosa,   921 

Alocasia,  844 

Aloe,  758  ;  American,  Bainesii,  758  ; 
frutescens,  821  ;  variegata,  759 

Aloysia  citriodora,  720,  931 

Alpine  Auriculas,  419  ;  flowers  for 
cold  greenhouse,  935  ;  flowers  to 
raise  from  seed,  601  ;  Pinks,  212  ; 
Strawberries,  1014  ;  Toadflax,  214 

Alpines  from  seed,  593 

Alpinia  sanderiana,  844 

ALsophila,  832 

Alstroemeria,  627  ;  aurantiaca,  Chil- 
ensis,  lutea,  psittacina,  627 

Alterations  in  the  flower  garden,  963 

Alternanthera,   increasing,  200 

Althaea  fieifolia,  69,  155  ;   rosea,  154 

Alum  root,  387 

Alyssum,  603,  711  ;  alpestre,  603  ; 
maritimum,  105,  428  ;  mariti- 
mum,  increasing,  200  ;  montan- 
um,  212  601,  603  ;  saxatile,  596, 
603,  708  ;  saxatile  citrinum,  601  ; 
serpyllifolium,  603  ;  spinosum, 
603  ;  Sweet,  428  ;  Sweet,  increas- 
ing, 200 

Alyssums,  428,  585 

Amaranthus,  428  ;  melancholicus 
ruber,  428  ;  salicifolius,  428  ;  tri- 
color, 428 

Amaryllis,  720  ;  Belladonna,  92,  627  ; 
Scarlet,  642 

Amelanchier,  902  :    Canadensis,  902 

American  Blight,  679,  793,  894,  984  ; 
Witch  Hazel,  915 

Ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  solu- 
tion, 686 

Ampelopsis,  662  ;  Lowii,  662  ;  he- 
deracea,  566  ;  quinquefolia,  180  ; 
Veitchii,  662,  876 

Anagallis,  428  ;  grandiflora  coc- 
cinea,  Philipsii,  428 

Anaphalis   margaritacea,   47 

Anastatica  Hierochuntica,  931 

Anchusa,  131  ;  best  sorts  of  132  ; 
capensis,  428  ;  increasing,  60  ; 
italica,  28 

Andromeda,  814  ;  floribunda,  japon- 
ica,  814 

Androsace,  603  :  carnea,  Chamae- 
jasme,  603  ;  Chumbyi,  601,  603  ; 
lactiflora,  116  ;  Laggeri,  603  ; 
lanuginosa.  596,  603  ;  Leichtlini, 
596  ;  sarmentosa,  601,  603 

Anemia,  832 

Anemone,  60,  132,  603,  628,  937  ; 
angulosa,  alpina,  603  ;  apennina, 
603,  628,  710  ;  blanda,  603, 
628  ;  coronaria,  629  ;  fulgens,  629  ; 
Hepatica,  603,  710  ;  Japanese, 
372  :  japonica,  51,  60,  372  ;  nar- 
cissiflora,  603  ;  nemorosa,  603, 
628  ;  Pulsatilla,  51,  596,  603  ; 
ranunculoides,  603  ;  Robinson- 
iana,  628  ;  sulphurea,  603  ;  syl- 
vestris,  52,  603  :  vernalis,  603 

Anemones,  689  ;  Japanese,  28,  88  ; 
Poppy,  629  ;  planting,  660 

Anguloa,  801 

Annual  Sunflowers,   122 

Annuals,  best  soil  for,  426  ;  for  cold 
greenhouse,  791  ;  for  the  green- 
house, 787  ;  half-hardy,  sowing, 
24  :  hard  to  transplant,  54  ;  hardy 
and  half-hardy,  425  ;  hardy  sow- 
ing, 24,  504,  660  ;  in  a  cold  frame, 
sowing  in  autumn,  108  ;  sweet- 


scented,  105  ;  thinning,  325,  658  ; 
when  to  sow,  426 

Antennaria,   934  ;    margaritacea,   47 

Anthemis,  603  ;  aizoon,  montana, 
604  ;  nobilis,  944 

Anthericum,  381  ;  Algeriense,  gigan- 
teum, gramiiiifolium,  381  ;  Liliago, 
92,  381  ;  Liliastrum,  92,  381  ; 
majus,  ramosum,  381 

Anthurium,  844  ;  andreanum,  844  ; 
crystallinum,  844  ;  scherzerianum, 
844  ;  Veitchii,  844 

Antirrhinum,  66,  73,  1019  ;  glu- 
tinosum,  601  ;  increasing,  200 

Antirrhinums,  196 

Ants,  314  ;  how  to  destroy,  32,  824, 
1102 

Aphelandra,  845 

Aphelexis  and  varieties,  50 

Aphides,  171,  687,  800 

Aphis,  313,  680 

Aponogeton   distachyon,   574 

Apple,  976,  1054  ;  canker,  1059  ; 
Cherry,  Crab,  991  ;  pests,  678  ; 
sucker,  678,  842  ;  trees,  cor 
dons,  976  ;  trees,  disbudding,  981  ; 
trees,  espalier,  976  ;  trees,  pruning, 
362,  976  ;  weevil,  985 

Apples,  cooking,  984  ;  dessert,  982  ; 
early,  556  ;  espalier,  pruning,  980  : 
gathering  and  storing,  973  ;  stan- 
dard, 795  ;  subject  to  canker,  981 

Apricot,  986,  1058  ;    pruning,  988 

Apricots,  disbudding,  217  ;  summer 
pruning,  361  ;  thinning,  171 

April,  early,  work  in  the  garden  in, 
122  ;  late,  work  in  the  garden  in, 
170 

Aquilegia,  52,  67,  134  ;  alpina,  604  ; 
caerulea,  52,  604  ;  chrysantha,  52  ; 
glandulosa,  601  ;  pyrenaica,  604  ; 
Skinneri,  52  ;  Stuarti,  604  ;  vul- 
garis,  52 

Arabis,  604,  711  ;  albida,  604  ;  floro 
pleno,  708  ;  Allioni,  aubrietioides, 
604  ;  double,  216  ;  double  white, 
708  ;  Halleri,  Sturii,  604 

Aralia,  817,  845  ;  Sieboldii,  765, 
818  ;  spinosa,  915 

Araucaria  excelsa,  765,  818  ;  im- 
bricate, 888 

Araujia  sericifera,  872 

Arbor-vitae,  892 

Arbours,  roses  for,   310 

Arbutus,  895  ;  Andrachne,  Men- 
ziesii,  895  ;  Unedo,  530,  895 

Arches,  Roses  for,  310 

Arctotis,  428  ;  breviscapa,  grandis, 
428 

Areca,  777  ;  Bauerii,  sapida,  777 

Arenaria,  604  ;  balearica,  212,  601, 
604;  caespitosa,  212,604  ;  grandi- 
flora, 604;  montana,  596,  601, 
604 

Arenarias,  585 

Aristolochia  elegans,  856  ;  Moupin- 
ensis,  872  ;  pruning,  859  ;  Sipho, 
175,  872  ;  tomentosa,  872 

Armeria,  caespitosa,  Cephalotes,  lau- 
cheana,  maritima,  plantaginea, 
setacea,  604 

Arnebia  cornuta,  428  ;  echioides,  in- 
creasing, 60 

Artemisia,  604  ;  abrotanum,  absin- 
thium, 672  ;  Baumgartenii,  604  ; 
dracunculus,  672  ;  lactiflora,  28  ; 
stelleriana,  604 
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Artichokes,  Chinese,  1061  ;  Globe, 
795,  1043,  1061  ;  Jerusalem,  25, 
1044,  1061 

Arum,  629  ;  cornutum,  dracunculus, 
italicum,  629  ;  Lily,  92,  749,  840  ; 
Lily,  after  blooming,  217  ;  pot- 
ting, 556 

Arundinaria,  884  ;  anceps,  auricpma, 
falcata,  Fortunei,  Hindsii,  japo- 
nica, Kumasasa,  nitida,  pygmaea, 
Simoni,  885-6 

Arundo  Donax,  673 

Ash,  922  ;  Manna  or  flowering,  920, 
922  ;  Mountain,  918  ;  Weeping,  174 

Ashes,  coal,  use  of,  780  ;  house, 
value  of,  32  ;  wood,  making  and 
using,  61,  1112 

Asparagus,  327,  362,  953, 1044,  1061  ; 
beds,  965  ;  beds,  cleaning,  756  ; 
decorative,  329  ;  Fern,  329,  765  ; 
forcing,  946  ;  for  greenhouse,  765  ; 
Insect  pests,  682  ;  myriocladus, 
765  ;  plumosus,  329,  765,  860  ; 
Sprengeri,  329,  766  ;  tenuissimus, 
766 

Aspen,  923 

Asperula,  604  ;  azurea  setosa,  428  ; 
ciliata,  Gussoni,  hirta,  nitida,  odo- 
rata,  suberosa,  605 

Asphodel,  giant,   637 

Aspidistra,  268,  818  ;  lurida,  766, 
818  ;  potting,  170,  557 

Aspidium,  820  ;    angulare,  828 

Asplenium,  832  ;  bulbiferum,  cau- 
datum,  338  ;  FilLx-foemina,  828  ; 
flaccidum,  obtusilobum,  338  ; 
Trichomanes,  829 

Aster,  67,  72,  135  ;  Alpine,  596,  601  ; 
Bigelovii,  116  ;  China,  429  ;  small- 
flowering  sorts,  136  ;  large-flower- 
ing sorts,  136 

Asters,  198  ;  China,  var.  of,  429  ; 
perennial,  29 

Astilbe,  136  ;  Davidii,  29  ;  for  bog 
gardens,  574  ;  grandis,  29  ;  novel- 
ties for  shady  border,  137 

Athyrium  Filix-foemina,  828 

Atriplex  hortensis  rubra,  428 

Aubrietia,  601,  605,  712  ;  Brides- 
maid, 605  ;  deltoidea,  708  ;  Dr. 
Mules,  597  ;  Fire  King,  Lavender, 
Moerheimii,  605 

Aucuba  japonica,  895  ;  japonic?, 
vera,  791 

August,  early,  work  in  the  garden  in, 
504  ;  late,  work  in  the  garden  in, 
655 

Auricula  aphis,  421 

Auriculas,  418  ;  alpine,  419,  423  ; 
best  varieties  of,  423  ;  from  seed, 

422  ;      green-edged,     grey-edged, 

423  ;    how  to  grow,   419  ;    insect 
pests,     421 ;      selfs,     423  ;     show, 

418  ;    what    to    do    each  month, 

419  ;  white-edged  variety  of,  423 
Autumn,  seeds  to  sow  in,  108 
Avena  sterilis,  44 

Avens,   148 

Azalea,  171,  781,  814  ;    Indian,  781  ; 

mollis,  814 
Azaleas,  325,  865  ;   Ghent,  814,  870  ; 

propagation,  867  ;    pruning,  866  ; 

varieties  of,  782,  870 


BACTERIA  in  the  soil,  56 
"Ball,"  183 

Balloon  flower,  393  ;    Chinese,  394 
Balm,   1092 
Balsam,  787 
Bamboos,  hardy,  884 
Bambusa,  886  ;    metake,  885  ;    tes- 
sellata,  886 


Banana,  1022 

Banks,  8 

Barberry,  895,  902  ;  golden-flowered, 
814 

Bartonia  aurea,   428 

Basic  slag,  223,  276 

Basil,  Sweet,  1092 

Baskets,  hanging,  328  ;  Begonias  for, 
416  ;  plants  for,  329 

Bastard  trenching,  672,  883 

Bay  tree,  899 

Beam  Tree,  white,  918 

Bean,  Bog,  576  ;  butterfly,  181 ; 
Tree,  Indian,  920 

Beans,  Broad,  26,  80,  795,  1020, 1045, 
1063,  1095  ;  Butter,  climbing, 
830  ;  Dwarf,  172,  266,  956,  1045, 
1059  ;  French,  660,  1063  ;  late, 
362  ;  Runner,  172,  218,  265,  1045, 
1064  ;  staking,  408 

Bear's  Breech,  886  ;  Foot,  886 

Bedding,  Geraniums,  893  ;  out.  com- 
ing,  3 
May,  264 

plants,    191  ;    hardening,  216  ; 

increasing,  199  ;  propagating,  658  ; 
tending,  406 

Bee   Balm,   393;   Orchis,  948 

Beech,  922,  925  ;  common,  863,  922  ; 
weeping,  174 

Beet,  ornamental,  increasing,  201 

Beetles  in  Roses,  244 

Beetroot,  1045,  1064  ;  early,  124  ; 
sowing,  217, 

Begonia,  720,  860  ;  echinosepala, 
830  ;  evansiana,  842  ;  glaucophyl- 
la,  329  ;  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  122, 
722  ;  Kewensis,  Knowsleyana, 
329  ;  metallica,  830  ;  semper- 
florens,  increasing,  201  ;  Weltoni- 
ensis,  822  ;  winter  flowering, 
varieties  of,  722 

Begonias,  754 ;  bedding,  528  -  9  ; 
dividing,  358  ;  fibrous-rooted,  201, 
722,  1019  ;  for  hanging  baskets, 
329,  416  ;  lifting,  408  ;  potting, 
405  ;  seedling,  265  ;  sowing,  963  ; 
starting,  1058  ;  tuberous,  193,  201, 
620,  720,  721  ;  winter-flowering, 
406,  722 

Belladonna  Lily,  92,  627 

Bellflower,  52,  137,  605  ;  Carpathian, 
597  ;  Chimney,  726  ;  Giant,  61  ; 
Peach-leaved,  29,  52  ;  trailing, 
822 

Bellflowers,  29,  212  ;  annual,  431  ; 
Chimney,  139  ;  Peach-leaved,  139 

Berberidopsis  corallina,  872 

Berberis,  895,  902  ;  Aquifolium,  564, 
895  ;  candidula,  Darwinii,  Hook- 
eri,  japonica,  895  ;  stenophylla, 
814,  895  ;  wallichiana,  895 

Bergamot,  393 

Bermuda  Buttercup,   823 

Bertolonia,  846 

Beta  Cicla  variegata,  increasing,  201 

Betula,  alba,  papyrifera,  921 

Biennials,  hardy,  115 

Big  bud,  79,  680 

Bignonia  capreolata,  872  ;  grandi- 
flora,  176  ;  radicans,  175 

Bindweed,  double,  176 

Birch,  Common,  921  :  North  Ameri- 
can Paper,  921  ;  Weeping,  174 

Bird  Cherry,  918  ;  scarer,  an  easily- 
made,  84 

Birds,  687,  1020 

Black  Aphis,  680  ;  Scab,  683  ;  Spot, 
315,  683,  1096 

Black  Currant,  991,  1054  ;  growths, 
thinning,  556  ;  pruning,  992 

Mite,  79,  680,  854,  992 

Blackbeetles  in  Roses,  244 


Blackberries,  659,  1095 

Blackberry,  988 

Bladder-nut,  Southern  European,  908 

Blanket  Flower,  146,  374,  434 

Blanks  in  Rose  border,  filling,  263 

Blechnum,  832 

"  Bleeding,"  183 

Bletia,  947 

Blue  Gum,  767  ;  Willow,  924 

Bluebell,  651  ;    Spanish,  652 

Bluebottles  destroying  Grapes,  488 

Boards,  using,  for  planting,  714 

Bog  Bean,  574  ;  Garden,  plants  for, 
586 

Bone-meal,  180,  1112 

Bonfires  in  the  garden,  112 

Borage,   1092 

Bordeaux  Mixture,  679,  688,  973  ; 
how  to  make,  686,  938 

Border  Carnations.  (See  Carnations, 
Border) 

Chrysanthemums,  140,  142 

,  mixed,  flowers  for,  381  ; 

shady,  51,  54  ;  sunny,  value  of, 
380 

Borders,  herbaceous,  754  ;  peren- 
nial, 216 

Borecole,   1065 

Boronia,  elatior,  hcterophylla,  mega- 
stigma,  783 

Bottle-brush  plant,  786 

Bottling  fruits,   1010 

Bought  fruit :  a  caution,  962 

Bougainvillea,  856  ;    glabra,  859 

Bourbon  Roses,  297 

Bouvardia,  620,  722  ;  Humboldtii 
corymbiflora,  722  ;  varieties  of, 
724 

Box,  Common,  863,  896  ;  Elder, 
925  ;  edgings,  9,  360,  1019 

Bramble,  907 

Brand  on  Roses,  684 

Brasso-Cattleya,  801 

Bravoa  geminiflora,  630 

"  Break,"   183 

Bridal  wreath,  735 

Bridgesia  spicata,  662 

Briza,  44  ;  gracilis,   maxima,  436 

Broad  Beans,  planting,  80,  1020, 
1045,  1C63,  1095 

Broccoli,  1046,  1066  ;  sowing,  26  ; 
spring,  172  ;  winter,  124 

Brodiaea,  californica,  coccinea,  con- 
gesta,  grandiflora,  hyacinthina, 
laxa,  multiflora,  peduncularis,  uni- 
flora,  violacea,  630 

Broken  pots,  to  mend,  823 

Brompton  Stock,  119 

Bromus  brizaeformis,  44 

Broom,  814,  902,  910  ;  Butcher's, 
564  ;  Portuguese,  902  ;  Spanish, 
912 

Brooms,  332 

Browallia,  724  ;  elata,  724  ;  spe- 
ciosa,  870 ;  var.  major,  viscosa, 
724 

Brown's  Lily,  96 

Brugmansias,   734 

Brunfelsia,  849 

Brussels  Sprouts,  26,  172,  660,  1046, 
1059,  1066 

Budding,  700  ;  Roses,  316  ;  stocks 
for,  701 

Buffalo  Currant,  906 

Bugle,  214 

Bugwort,  382 

Bulbocodium  vernum,  630 

Bulbs,  840,  963  ;  favourite,  a  selec- 
tion of,  626  :  for  cold  green- 
house, 791  ;  for  the  shade,  54  ; 
from  pots,  170  ;  hardy,  in  pots, 
939  ;  hints  on  growing,  692  ; 
in  fibre,  769  ;  in  grass,  780  ;  m 
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shrubberies,    615  ;     lifting,    456  ; 
lifting  and  dividing,  360  ;    plant- 
ing,   692  ;     potting,     658  ;     under 
ashes,  408,  689,  755 
Burning  Bush,  60,  383 
Bush  Honeysuckles,  901 ;  fruits,  217, 

964 

Butomus  umbellatus,  574 
Butter  Beans,  climbing,  830 
Buttercup,  395  ;   Bermuda,  823 
Butterfly  Bean,  181 

Flower,    79,    337,    449,    790  ; 

sowing,  555 

Butternut  of  North  America,  922 
Buxus  balearica,  895  ;  sempervirens, 
863,  896 


CABBAGE,  557,  954,  1046,  1066  ;  fly, 
680  ;  sowing,  457 

Cabbages,  616,  755  ;  club  disease, 
424  ;  greenfly  on,  681  ;  planting, 
659  ;  sowing,  26 

Cacalia  coccinea,  73,  434 

Cacti,  Miniature,  757  ;  for  ama- 
teurs, 688 

Cactus,  Mistletoe,  337  ;  Old  Man, 
763  ;  Rat's  Tail,  330,  75!),  822 

Caladium,  846 

Calandrinia  grandiflora,  428  ;  Men- 
7-iesii,  428 

Calanthe,  802 

Calceolaria,  197,  558,  725  ;  am- 
plexicaulis,  196,  558,  726  ;  angusti- 
folia,  558  ;  Burbidgei,  558,  725  ; 
Clibranii,  725  ;  cuttings,  405  ;  in- 
tegrifolia,  558,  726  ;  mexicana, 
428  ;  violacea,  726 

Calceolarias,  for  greenhouse,  725  ; 
herbaceous,  689  ;  increasing,  201  ; 
potting,  78,  504  ;  shrubby,  taking 
cuttings,  689  ;  sowing,  360  ; 
transplanting,  406 

Calcium  sulphide,  to  make,  686 

Calendula  officinalis,  429 

Calif  ornian  Poppy,  white,  61 

Calla,  726 

Calliopsis,  73,  432  ;  Drunimondii, 
73  ;  tinctoria,  73 

Callistemon  salignus,   786 

Callistephus,  429 

Calluna  vulgaris,  934 

"  Callus,"   183 

Calocephalus  Brownii,  501 

Calochortus,  630  ;  albus,  632  ;  best 
twelve,  632 

Calthus  palustris  flore  pleno,  574 

Calypso,  947 

Calystegia,  60,  566  ;  hederacea,  176  ; 
pubescens  flore  pleno,  176  ;  syl- 
vatica,  176 

Camassia,  632 

Camellia,  726,  896  ;    japonica,  896 

Campanula,  29,  52,  137,  605  ;  Alli- 
oni,  601,  605  ;  attica,  431  ;  car- 
patica,  597,  601,  605  ;  Chimney, 
216,  795  ;  elatines,  605  ;  fragilis, 
330  ;  garganica,  605  ;  G.  F.  Wil- 
son, 605  ;  glomerata,  52,  605  ; 
Hostii,  605  ;  isophylla,  330,  727, 
822  ;  latifolia,  29,  52  ;  macro- 
styla,  431  ;  Mayii,  727  ;  Medium, 
116;  Moerheimi,  29;  muralis, 
597,  601  ;  persicifolia,  29,  52  ; 
portenschlagiana,  605  ;  pulla,  212  ; 
605  ;  pulloides,  212,  605  ;  pu- 
silla,  212,  601,  605  ;  pusilla  Miss 
Willmott,  597  ;  pyramidalis,  216, 
726  ;  rapunculoides,  52  ;  Stans- 
fieldii,  605  ;  turbinata,  605  ;  Vi- 
dalii,  727 

Campanulas,  29,  431 ;  chimney,  416  ; 
for  greenhouse,  726  ;  for  hanging 


baskets,  330  ;  planting  and  pro- 
pagating, 138  ;  representative  col- 
lection of,  138 

Campion,  70,  610  ;  Crown,  390  ; 
perennial,  390 

Canadian  Lily,  97 

Canary  Creeper,  170,   181 

Candytuft,  annual,  438  ;  common, 
438  ;  evergreen,  387,  599,  609  ; 
Lebanon,  602  ;  perennial,  387  ; 
scented,  105  ;  Spiral,  438 

Canker,  315,  679  ;  on  Apple  tree, 
981 

Canna,  123,  197,  526,  727  ;  increas- 
ing, 201,  526  ;  lifting  and  storing 
roots  of,  526  ;  out  of  doors,  526  ; 
varieties  of,  528 

Canterbury  Bells,  104,  116,  264 

Cape  Cowslip,  335 

Capsicums,   172,  1067 

Carbon  disulphide,  524 

Carex  japonica,  574,  766  ;  riparia 
variegata,  574 

Carnation  cuttings,   180 

Carnations,  annual,  67  ;  Border, 
340  ;  disbudding,  347,  350  ;  early, 

347  ;    Fancies,    356,  357  ;     Flakes 
and  Bizarres,  352  ;   for  exhibition, 
351  ;    in  pots,  349  ;    layering,  344, 
347;    Malmaison,    1114;    manure 
for,  344  ;  Picotees,  358  ;   planting, 
24  ;     Selfs,    352-6  ;    staking    and 
tying,     347  ;      taking    up    layers, 

348  ;   watering,  346,  350 

— — ,  from  seed,  67  ;  greenhouse, 
layering,  704  ;  layering,  702  ; 
propagating,  456 

Perpetual      Flowering,      123, 

196,    489,   690,    963  ;     cuttings   in 
sand,    491  ;     diseases,    495  ;     dis- 
budding,    494  ;      final     repotting, 
493  ;     for   planting   out   of   doors, 
496  ;       increasing,      490  ;       insect 
pests,    495  ;     out   of    doors,    676  ; 
repotting,    492,    1095  ;     stopping, 
492  ;     treatment   in    winter,    493  ; 
watering,  492 
Carpenter's  Leaf,   1018 
Carpinus  betulus,  863,  921 
Carrot,   362,    954,    1046,    1067  ;    fly, 
681  ;   maincrop,  124  ;   sowing,  80  ; 
spring,    1068 

Carya,  alba,  921  ;    olivaeformis,  520 
Caryopteris   Mastacanthus,   915 
Cassia  corymbosa,  728 
Castanea    sativa,    921 
Castanopsis   chrysophylla,   896 
Castor  Oil  plant,  170,  765,  817 
Catalpa,     920  ;      bignonioides,     920, 
925  ;      cordifolia,     920  ;      Kaemp- 
feri,  920 

Catchfly,  450,  613  ;    alpine,  600 
Caterpillars     on     gooseberries,     123, 

680  ;    leaf-eating,  how  to  destroy, 
112  ;    Magpie,  999  ;    on  cabbages, 

681  ;    on  Roses,  240,  313 

Cats,  to  protect  seed-bed  from,  662 

Cattleya,  802 

Caucasian  Lily,  92 

Cauliflower,  327,  954,  1047,  1069  ; 
sowing,  80 

Cauliflowers,  756,  1021  ;  autumn, 
506  ;  planting,  123,  660  ;  sowing, 
557 

Caustic  winter  wash,  686,  972 

Ceanothus,  814,  1021 

Cedar,  888  ;  Japanese,  888  ;  of 
Lebanon,  888  ;  white,  889 

Cedrus  atlantica,  Deodara,  Libani, 
888 

Celastrus  articulatus,  872  ;  scan- 
dens,  566 

Celeriac,  756,  1105 


Celery,  408,  660,  894,  955,  1047, 
1069  ;  earthing,  506,  755  ;  insect 
pests,  681  ;  main  crop,  361,  616  ; 
planting,  266  ;  preparing  trenches, 
218  ;  rusts  or  moulds  on,  681  ; 
sowing,  80  ;  to  prevent  fly  attack- 
ing, 656 

Celosia,  193,  201  ;  plumosa,  pyra- 
midalis, 787 

Celsia,   728 

Centaurea,  73,  381  ;  americana,  431  ; 
babylonica,  382  ;  candidissima, 
197,  203  ;  Cyanus,  431  ;  deal- 
bata,  glastifolia,  macrocephala, 
382  ;  montana,  372,  381,  382  ; 
moschata,  431  ;  ruthenica,  382  ; 
The  Bride,  The  Bridegroom,  The 
Bridesmaid,  The  Honeymoon,  431 

Centaureas,  Annual,  381,  431 

Centipedes,   1101 

Centranthus  macrosiphon,   431 

Cephalanthera,  947 

Cephalotaxus,  888 

Cerastium  tomentosum,  192 

Cercis  Siliquastrum,  919 

Cereus,  flagelliformis,  330,  759,  822  ; 
grandiflorus,  Macdonaldiae,  spe- 
ciosissimus,  759 

Cestrum,  860 

Chalk,  517 

Chalk  plant,  47,  149,  374,  436 

Chamaerops,  777  ;  excelsa  (For- 
tunei),  778  ;  humilis,  777 

Charcoal,  409,  558  ;    uses  of,  287 

Charieis   amelloides,   438 

Cheilanthes,  832  ;    elegans,  339 

Cheiranthus  alpinus,  709  ;  Cheiri, 
116  ;  Kewensis,  790 

Chemicals,  prices  of,  525 

Cherries,  Morello,  pruning,  616  ; 
netting,  361  ;  on  walls,  990  ;  varie- 
ties of,  991 

Cherry,  989  ;    Bird,  918  ;    Cornelian, 
901  ;    flowering,  917  ;    Morello,  or 
Brandy,    991  ;     ornamental,    906  ; 
pruning,  990 
—  Pie,   105,  737,  860 

Chestnut,  golden-leaved,  896  ; 
Horse,  918  ;  Indian,  920  ;  small, 
909  ;  Sweet,  921 

Chicory,  691,  955,  1071 

Chili  Pine,  888 

Chillies,   172,   1067 

Chimney  Campanula,  216,  416 

Chimonanthus  fragrans,  901 

China  Aster,  429;    Roses,  295 

Chinese  Pink,   118 

Chionodoxa,  632 

Chironia  ixifera,   728 

Chlorophytum  elatum,  330,  819 

Choisya  ternata,  796,  814,  896 

Chorizema,  784 

Christmas  Rose,  53,  152,  153,  262, 
840 

Chrysanthemum,  68  ;  cuttings,  454, 
946,  963  ;  insect  pests,  473  ; 
Leucanthemum,  139,  140  ;  maxi- 
mum, 68,  139,  372  ;  uliginosum, 
139,  140,  372 

Chrysanthemums,  459,  615,  794  ; 
against  a  wall,  17  ;  annual,  73, 
431,  432  ;  choosing  cuttings,  461  ; 
decorative,  469  ;  disbudding,  188, 

467  ;     diseases,    473  ;     exhibiting, 

468  ;      "  Feathery,"     796  ;      final 
potting,  first  potting,  464  ;    hardy 
perennial,      139  ;       housing       the 
plants,     467  ;      incurved     for    big 
blooms,    472  ;     inserting   cuttings, 
462  ;    in  small  pots,  218  ;    in  the 
greenhouse,  689  ;  Japanese,  for  big 
blooms,    471  ;     mildew    on,    402  ; 
outdoor,  216  ;    potting,  265  ;    pro- 
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tecting  against  fog,  26  ;  singles, 
470,  472,  473  ;  specimen  plants, 
468  ;  staking,  407  ;  stopping,  464  ; 
summer  treatment  of,  464  ;  tak- 
ing cuttings  for  big  blooms,  459  ; 
top-dressing,  466  ;  treatment  of 
rooted  plants,  463  ;  when  potted, 
465 

Chrysanthemums,  Border,  140,  142, 
372,  615  ;  dividing,  1057  :  dozen 
bushy  sorts,  dozen  sorts  for  dis- 
budding, 142  ;  early  -  flowering 
singles,  142  ;  from  seed,  143  ; 
small- flowering  Pompons,  142  ; 
twenty-four  varieties,  469 

Chrysobactron  Hookeri,  574 

Cimicifuga,  52,  382,  574  ;  americana, 
383  ;  cordifolia,  52,  383  ;  davu- 
rica,  japonica,  383  ;  racemosa,  52, 
382  ;  simplex,  52,  382 

Cineraria,  729  ;  sowing  seed  of,  325  ; 
Star,  stellata,  730 

Cinerarias,  Cactus  -  flowered,  730  ; 
potting,  457,  658 

Cinquefoil.  375,  394,  610 

Cissus  discolor,  856,  859 

Cistus,  896  ;  corbariensis,  crispus, 
hirsutus,  ladaniferus,  laurifolius, 
Loretii,  Monspeliensis,  896 

Citrons  as  wall  plants,  208 

Clarkia,  432,  787  ;  elegans,  pul- 
chella,  432 

Clay  soil,  plants  for,  513 

Cleaning  up  kitchen  garden,  756  ; 
pots,  376  ;  rustic  work,  42  ; 
stones  or  paths  covered  with  green 
matter,  76  ;  vines,  945 

Clematis,  176,  872,  893  ;  alpina, 
campaniflora,  874  ;  Cypris,  David- 
iana,  383  ;  flammula,  176,  874  ; 
Florida,  873  ;  grata,  874  ;  hera- 
cleaefolia,  383  ;  indivisa,  218,  772  ; 
integrifolia,  383  ;  Jackmanii,  176, 
208,  874  ;  lanuginosa,  208,  873  ; 
montana,  176,  874  ;  New  Zealand, 
218,  772  ;  orientalis,  874  ;  Patens, 
873  ;  Profusion,  recta,  stans, 
tuberosa,  383  ;  pruning,  1057  ; 
varieties  of,  176,  874  ;  Vitalba, 
872  ;  Viticella,  208,  874 

Clematises,  for  clothing  tree  stumps 
566  ;  herbaceous,  383  ;  in  pots, 
218  ;  layering,  794 

Clerodendron,  846,  909  ;  a  hardv, 
829  ;  Balfouri,  859  ;  climbing, 
856  ;  Fargesii,  909  ;  fallax,  846  ; 
foetidum,  829  ;  fragrans  flore 
pleno,  847  ;  trichotomum,  909 

Clianthus,  732  ;  Dampieri,  331,  732  ; 
puniceus,  732,  860 

Climbing  Fumitory,    116 

—  plants,  1094  ;  for  clothing  old 
tree  stumps,  566  ;  for  the  green- 
house, 771  ;  for  the  greenhouse 
and  hothouse,  pruning,  859 ;  for 
the  hothouse,  855  ;  from  seeds 
181  ;  hardy  perennial,  175  ;  in 
greenhouse,  795  ;  self -clinging,  661 

Roses,  242  ;  best  274  ;  pruning, 

247,  504,  706 

shrubs,  871 

Clivia  miniata,  502,  732,  822 

Cloche,  a  simple,  1116 

Clover  on  lawns,  520 

Club  root,  680, 1100;  to  prevent,  660 

Coal  ashes,  use  of,  780 

Cob  nut,   1001 

Coboea  scandens,  416,   772 

Cockroaches,  800 

Cocos  flexuosa,  plumosa,   Weddelli- 

ana,  778 
Cockscomb,  787 
Codling  Moth,  679,  986 


Coelogyne,  803  ;  cristata,  331 

Coix  lachryma,  44 

Colchicum,     632  ;      autumnale,     by- 

zantinum,  Decaisnei,   libanoticum 

speciosum,  633 

Cold  frame,  for  hardy  annuals,  108 
Coleus,  766  ;    thyrsoideus,  Verschaf- 

feltii,  203 

Collinsia  bicolor,  332,   432 
Collornia  coccinea,  432 
Colour  schemes,  664  ;    in  Sweet  Peas 

for  table  decoration,  550 
Colt's  foot,  eradicating,  824 
Columbine,  52,  134,  604 
Comfreys,  61 
Commelina  coelestis,  68 
Composts,   409  ;    mixed,   411  ;    sub- 
stances used  for,  409 
Coneflower,  29,  376,  396, 
Conifers,  887 
Convallaria  majalis,  92 
Convolvulus,  60,    432,    566  ;    major, 

181,  432  ;    minor,  432 
Cordyline,  819  ;    australis,  673,  766  ; 

Bruantii,     819  ;       indivisa,     673  ; 

stricta,  819 
Coreopsis,    383,    432  ;     annual,    73  ; 

Drummondii,     432  ;      grandiflora, 

68,    372,    383  ;     lanceolata,    383  ; 

tinctoria,  432  ;    verticillata,  383 
Cornelian   Cherry,   901 
Cornflower,  431  ;   blue,  73,  381  ;   pe- 
rennial, 372,  382 
Corn,    Indian,  675,   1075 ;    Marigold, 

73  ;     Salad,  1071 
Cornus,    florida,    macrophylla,    910  ; 

Mas,   901 

Coroiiilla  glauca,   732 
Correa,   784  ;    cardinalis,   785 
Corrugated   iron    buildings,    creepers 

for,  70 
Cortaderia,       argentea,       conspicua, 

elegans,  jubata,  kermesiana,  Ren- 

datleri,  673 
Corydalis   cava,    cheilanthifolia,   exi- 

mia,    606  ;     fungosa,    116  ;     lutea, 

nobilis,  606 
Corylus  Colurna,   921 
Corypha  australis,  778 
Cosmea,  433 

Cosmos,   433  ;    bipinnatus,  73 
Cotoneaster,  896  ;   angustifolia,  900  ; 

buxifolia,  microphylla,  thymifolia, 

896 

Cotton  Thistle,   120 
Cotyledon,  759 
Couve  Tronchuda,  1105 
Crab  Apples,  883,  918,  991 
Crambe,  the,  60 
Crane's  Bill,  148,  608 
Crassula  coccinea,    lactea,  759 
Crataegus,     918;    Cms -G alii,    919; 

monogyna,       862,       919  ;      Oxya- 

cantha,  919  ;    pyracantha,  899 
Creeper,  canary,  181  ;   Virginian,  566 
Creepers,  on  corrugated  iron  build- 
ings, 76  ;   for  step  crevices,  40 
Cress,     1071  ;     American     or    Land, 

1071  ;    Mediterranean,    61  ;    Rock, 

604  ;     Violet,     438  ;     Water,    1071 
Crinum,    633,    732  ;     capense,    longi- 

folium,  634;    Moorei,  Powelli,  634, 

732 
Crocus,   634  ;    autumn,   632  ;    longi- 

florus,   sativus,   speciosus,    634 
Crocuses,  autumn-flowering,  635  ;   in 

pots,  943  ;    on  lawns,  71  ;    spring 

flowering,    winter-flowering,    635 
Crop  rotation,  841 
Cropping,  plan  of,  965 
Crops,  thinning,  266 
Crossandra  undulaefolia,   847 
Cross-fertilisation  of  Roses,  316 


Croton,  847 

Crowea  angustifolia,  latifolia,  saligna, 

Crown  Imperial,  639 

"  Crown-bud,"   183 

Cryptomeria  japonica,  888 

Cuckoo-spit,  314  ;    on  Hoses,  243 

Cucumber,   683,   956  ;    sowing,  80 

Cucumbers,  217,  1071,  1096  ;  ridge, 
218,  1048 

Cucurbita,  181 

Cuphea  platycentra,  203 

Cupressus,  888  ;  Lawsoniana,  23, 
8(53,  888  ;  lusitanica,  889  ;  macro- 
carpa,  nootkatensis,  obtusa,  pisi- 
fera,  888  ;  sempervirens,  889 

Currant,    Black,  991,  1054  ;    pruning, 

992  ;     bushes,  from  cuttings,  853, 

993  ;   Flowering,    !>06  ;     Red,  1055 
—  Leaf  Holier,   123 

Currants,  964  ;  Hod  and  White,  992  ; 
pruning,  361,  9!>2 

Cut  flowers,  dispatching,  824 

Cuttings,  bud  and  stem,  bulb,  415  : 
Geranium,  121  ;  hard-wooded, 
414  ;  herbaceous,  415  :  hints  on 
taking,  104  ;  increasing  plunts  1>\, 
414  ;  in  sand,  182  ;  leaf,  415,  (iJtli  ; 
Carnations,  180  ;  of  hardy  plants, 
182  ;  of  Sal  via,  25  ;  pot  propa- 
gator for,  18  ;  root,  soft-wooded, 
when  to  insert,  415 

Cyanophyllum  magnilicum,  847 

Cyathea,  8?-4 

Cyclamen,  606,  635,  732  ;  after 
flowering,  170,  288  :  Atkinsii,  cilici- 
cum,  636;  Coum,  606,  636,  864; 
europaeum,  ibericum,  neapoli- 
tanum,  606,  636  :  potting,  456  ; 
repandum,  636  ;  sowing,  754 

Cydonia,  Maulei,   vulgaris,  902 

Cymbidium,  804 

Cyperus   alternifolius,    766  ;     longus, 

Cypress,      888  ;       deciduous,      892  ; 

Lawson's,  863,  888  ;   summer,  198, 

438 
Cypripedium,  804,  947  ;    spectabile, 

574  ;    hardy,  947 
Cyrtomium,    834  ;     falcatum,    820 
Cytisus,  332,  814,  902  ;    albus,  902  ; 
"andreanus     pendulus,     332  ;     Ar- 

doini,    902  ;     Beanii,    332  ;     Dalli- 

morei,  902  :   Kewensis,  332  ;   prae- 

cox,    purpureus,    scoparius,    versi 

color,  902 


DACTYLIS  glomerata,  44 

Daffodil.     (See  Narcissus) 

Dahlias,  69,  456,  480  ;  Cactus,  484  ; 
Collarette,  487  ;  decorative  garden, 
488  ;  disbudding,  190  ;  double 
show,  484  ;  earwigs  on,  684  ;  ene- 
mies of,  482  ;  fancy,  486  ;  from 
cuttings,  480  ;  general  hints,  481  ; 
lifting,  754  ;  Paeony-flowered,  486  ; 
planting,  264  ;  Ponipon,  487  ;  Pom- 
pon Cactus,  484  ;  single,  486  ;  sow- 
ing seeds  of,  480 

Daisy,  712  ;  Michaelmas,  29,  67, 
135  ;  Moon,  140,  372  ;  Nama- 
qualand,  433  ;  Ox-eye,  29,  140  ; 
Shasta,  68,  139,  372 

"  Damping  off,"  183,  683 

Dandelion,  1074 

Daphne  blagayana,  Cneorum,  606  ; 
Mezereum,  901 

Datura  arborea,  sanguinea,  734 

Davallia  bullata,  338,  834  ;  cana- 
riensis,  338,  820,  834  ;  Mariesii, 
820 

Day  Lily,  92 
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December,  early,  work  in  the  garden 
in,  893  ;  late,  work  in  the  garden 
in,  945 

Deciduous  Cypress,  892 

—   trees,    921  ;     with    ornamental 
foliage,  925 

Dells,  8 

Delphinium,  69,  143  ;  annual, 
Ajacis,  433 

Delphiniums,  best  kinds,  144  :  in- 
creasing, 143|;  named  varieties, 
144  ;  perennials,  69,  43  ;  soil 
and  planting,  144 

Dendrobium,  805 

Deodar,  888 

Destroying  leaf-eating  caterpillars, 
112  ;  Nettles,  64  ;  wasps'  nests,  71 

Deutzia,  171,  814  ;  gracilis,  crenata, 
discolor,  longifolia,  910 

Dianthus,  606  ;  alpinus,  601,  606  ; 
arenarius,  212,  601  ;  barbatus, 
118;  caesius,  601,  606;  Chinen- 
sis,  118  ;  deltoides,  212,  597,  601, 
608  ;  fimbriatus,  fragrans,  Frey- 
nii,  606  ;  graniticus,  212  ;  micrb- 
lepis,  606  ;  neglectus,  601,  606  ; 
plumarius,  Kequieni,  606 

Diascia  Barberae,  433 

Dicksonia  antarctica,  835 

Dictamnus,  383  :    Fraxinella,  60 

Dieffenbachia,  847 

Diervilla,  910 

Digging,   519 

Digitalis,  52  ;  purpurea,   118 

Dimorphotheca  aurantiaca,  433.  624 

Dipelta,  910 

Dipladenia,   856 

Disa,  805 

Disbudding,  Apples,  981  ;  Apricots, 
217  ;  Border  Carnations,  347,  350  ; 
Chrysanthemums,  188  ;  Dahlias, 
190  ;  explained,  186  ;  flowers, 
fruits,  190  ;  Peaches,  123,  1003  ; 
Plums,  217  ;  Roses,  187,  240  ; 
Sweet  Peas,  189  ;  vegetables,  190 

Diseases,  fungoid,  687  ;  of  plants, 
677  ;  of  Roses,  314  :  of  seedlings 
and  cuttings,  (i83  ;  of  Sweet  Peas, 
551  ;  of  the  Lily,  101 

Dividing  trees  and"  shrubs,  931 

Dog's  Tooth  Violet,  936 

Dogwood,  910 

Doodia,  835 

Doronicum,  52,  384,  712  ;  austriacum, 
Clusii,  385  ;  excelsum,  372  :  gla- 
ciale,  385  ;  plantagineum,  52,  384 

Doryopteris,  835 

Douglas  Fir,  892 

Draba,  606,  937  ;  aizoides,  212,  601, 
607  ;  Aizoon,  606  ;  bruniaefolia, 
212,  607  :  bryoides,  olympica,  607 

Dracaena,  766,  819,  848 

Dragon  Plant,  629 

Drainage,  109,  518 

Drains,  making  the,   110 

Dropmore  Anchusa,   132 

Dropwort,  double,  400 

Dryas,  607  ;  octopetala,  212,  601, 
607 

Duckweed  in  ponds.  64 

Dutchman's  Pipe,  175,  872 

Dwarf  Beans,  956 ;  Polvantha 
Roses,  298 


EARTHING  Potatoes,  218 
Earthworms,   1113;    in  lawn,   18 
Earwigs  on  Dahlias,  684 
East  Lothian  Stock,   119 
Eccremocarpus  scaber,  178,  874 
Echeveria,  203,  759  ;    farinosa,  203 

fulgens,  759  ;    glauca,  192 
Echinocactus,  759 

71 


Echinops,  48,  385  ;    bannaticus,  48, 

385  ;       humilis,        niveus,       385  ; 

Ritro,   48,    385 ;    sphaerocephalus, 

48,  385 

Edelweiss,  609 

Edges  of  flower  beds,  preserving,  662 
Edgings,  Box,  360  ;    for  paths,  16 
Edraianthus,  607  ;    dalmaticus,  601, 

607  ;      graminifolius,     601  ;      pu- 

milio,  serpyllifolius,  607 
Eelworms,   685 
Egg  Plant,  1074 
Elaeagnus     macrophylla,     pungens, 

896 

Elder,  220 

Elk's  Horn  Fern,  837 
Elm,  924 

Emilia  flammea,  434 
Empty  beds,  preparing,   122 
Endive,  691,  957,  1074  ;   sowing,  362 
Enemies  of  garden,  687 
Epacris,   785 
Epidendrum,  806 
Epilobium  angustifolium,  52 
Epimedium   alpinum,    luteum,   mus- 

schianum,  niveum,  pinnatum,  vio- 

laceum,  607 
Epipactis,  947 
Epiphyllum  Gaertneri,  makoyanum, 

760  ;    truncatum,  332 
Eragrostis  elegans,  44,  436 
Eranthemum,  848 
Eranthis,    636  ;      cilicica,    hvemalis, 

637 

Ercilla  volubilis,  662 
Eremurus,     637  ;      Bungei,     Elwesi- 

anus,  Himalaicus,  Himrob,  Olgae, 

robustus,  Warei,  638 
Erica,  785,  814  ;    arborea.  australis, 

933  ;     caffra,    candidissima,    785  ; 

carnea,  791,  933  ;    cavendishiana, 

cerinthoides,  785  ;   ciliaris,  cinerea, 

933  ;       gracilis,      hvemalis,      785  ; 

lusitanica,      934  :    "  Mediterranea, 

791,      934  ;      melanthera,       spen- 

ceriana,   785  ;    stricta,   934  ;    per- 

soluta     alba,     propendens,     785  ; 

vagans,  Veitchii,  934  ;    ventricosa, 

Avillmoreana,  785 
Erigeron,    385,    607  ;     alpinus,    607  ; 

aurantiacus,    385,    607  ;     Coulteri, 

385,  607  ;    Fremontii,  607  ;    glau- 

cus,  385  ;    macranthus,  385,  607  ; 

philadelphus,    speciosus,    Villarsii, 

385 

Erinacea  pungens,  903 
Erinus,  607  ;    alpinus,  212,  601 
Eriostemon,   786 
Erlangea   tomentosa,    734 
Ermine  Moth,  679 
Erodium  chamaedrioides,  cheilanthi- 

foliuin,     guttatum,     macradenum, 

sibthorpianum,  608 
Eryngium,    48,    144  :     alpinum,    48, 

145  ;      amethystinum,     48,     145  ; 

Bourgatii,    145  ;     giganteum,    48, 

145  ;   hybridum,  maritimum,   Oli- 

verianum,     pandanifolium,      145  ; 

planum,    48,     145  ;      tripartitum, 

145  ;    when  to  sow  seeds,  144 
Erysimum,  119,  712  ;   perofskianum, 

434,  709 

Erythrina  Crista-galli,  734 
Erythronium,     638,      936  ;       ameri- 

canum,    californicum,    Dens-canis, 

639  ;  giganteum,  639,  936  ;  grandi- 

florum  robustum,  Hartwegii,  639  ; 

Hendersoni,  revolutum,  639,  936 
Escallonia    Exoniensis,    910  ;     flori- 

bunda,    897  ;     Langleyensis,    910  ; 

macrantha,    896  ;     Montevidcnsis, 

897  ;     philippiana,    910  ;      rubra, 

897 


Eschscholtzia      californica,      crocea, 

434 
Eucalyptus,  766  ;      citriodora,     cor- 

data,  globulus,  767 
Eucharidium     Breweri,     concinnum, 

434 

Eucharis  amazonica,  848 
Eucryphia  cordifolia,  897 
Eulalia  japonica,  44,  767  ;  gracillirnaj 

variegata,  zebrina,  767 
Euonymus  radicans,  182,  332,  897 
Eupatorium,   734 
Euphorbia    fulgens,    jacquiniaeflora, 

848 

Eurya  latifolia  variegata,   767 
Evening  Primrose,  120,  610  ;  annual, 

445 
Evergreen     Candytuft,     387,     599  ; 

flowering  Privet,  842  ;    Oak.  900  ; 

rock  plants,  614  ;  shrubs,  pruning, 

880 
Evergreens,  895,  945  ;   clipping,  504  ; 

the  severe  pruning  of,  129  ;   trans- 
planting, 182,  216 
Everlasting  Pea,  178,  268,  389 
Everlastings,     47,     376,     438,     609  ; 

annual,    greenhouse,    48  ;     hardy 

perennial,   47 
Exochorda  Alberti,  grandiflora,  904 


FADED  blossoms,  removing,  80,  207 

Fagus  svlvatica,  863,  922  ;  Zlatia, 
925  ' 

Fairy  Immortelles,  48,  49;  Lantern, 
632;  Wallflower,  119 

False  Acacia,  920 

Farmyard  Manure,  276 

Fatsia  japonica,  818 

Fennel,  1092 

Fern,  Asparagus,  329  ;  British  Royal, 
837  ;  Elk's  Horn,  837  :  Golden 
Polypody,  820  ;  Hare's-foot,  338  ; 
820,  834  ;  Hart's  Tongue,  791, 
828  ;  Holly,  820,  834  ;  Killarnev, 
839  :  Lace,"  339,  832  ;  Ladder,  820  ; 
Lady,  792,  828;  Maidenhair,  820  ; 
Male,  828  ;  Ribbon,  820  ;  Silver, 
834  ;  Soft  Shield,  828  ;  spores, 
sowing,  215  ;  Squirrel's  Foot,  820, 
834  ;  Stag's  Horn,  338,  837 

Ferns,  791,  893  ;  filmy,  839  ;  for 
hanging  baskets,  338  ;  for  rooms, 
820  ;  for  wet  ground,  574  ;  green- 
house, 831  ;  hardy,  825  ;  hardy; 
in  pots,  828  ;  increasing,  831  ; 
Ladder,  339  ;  Maidenhair,  338  ; 
potting,  1094  ;  repotting,  557 

Ficus,  772  ;  elastica,  767,  821  ; 
repens,  333,  772 

Fig,  993  ;  planting,  994  :  pruning, 
994  ;  Marigold,  442  ;  under  glass, 
1022 

Figs,  outdoors,  407  ;   protecting,  964 

Filbert  Nut,   1001 

Finger-and-toe,  680,  1100 

Fir,  887  ;    Douglas,  892  ;    Silver,  887 

Fire  in  the  greenhouse,  keeping  in, 
76 
—  Thorn,  899 

Fittonia,  849  ;    argyroneura,  849 

"  Flag,"   183 

Flag,  155 ;  Irises,  beardless,  156  ; 
Irises,  dwarf  bearded,  Irises,  tall 
bearded,  156;  Japanese,  158: 
Siberian,  and  varieties,  158  ; 
Sweet,  938 

Flagged  paths,  209 

Flame  Flower,  180  ;  Nasturtium,  824 

Flannel  weed  in  water,  how  to  kill, 
121 

Flax,  610  ;  perennial,  389  ;  Scarlet, 
411 
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Fleabane,  385 

Flower  border,  hardy,  planting,  663 
pots,  dirty,  80 

Flowering  shrubs,  leaf-losing,  prun- 
ing, 881  ;  hardy,  901 

Thorn,  918 

Flowers  in  water,  preserving,  266 ; 
from  seeds,  some  favourite,  115; 
to  sow,  for  cutting,  72 

Foliage,  fragrant,  107 ;  plants  for 
greenhouse,  765 

"  Forcing,"    183 

Forcing,  894,  965  ;   hardy  plants  for, 

Forget-me-not,  53,  708,  709,  712 
Formal    garden,     little,    507  ;     sim- 
ple, 508 

—  Rose  garden,  507 
Formalin,   524 

Forsythia,  815  ;  europaea,  inter- 
media, 904  ;  suspensa,  815,  904  ; 
viridissima,  904 

Fothergilla  Gardeni,  904  ;  major,  904 

Foxglove,  52,  118 

Fragrant  foliage  plants,  107  ;  peren- 
nials, 107 

Frame,  cold,  792 

Frames,  plants  in,  668,  963 

Franciscea,  849  ;  calycina  flori- 
bunda,  84»  ;  confertiflora,  849 

Francoa,  735  ;  appendiculata,  ra- 
mosa,  735 

Fraxinella,  383 

Fraxinus,  excelsior,  922  ;  excelsior 
aurea,  925  ;  excelsior  hetero- 

?hylla,  922  ;  excelsior  pendula, 
74  ;  Mariesii,  920  ;  Ornus,  920, 
922 

Freesia,  735  ;  best  kinds  of,  735  ; 
refracta  alba,  333,  735 

Freesias,  690,  840  ;  hints  on,  75  ; 
potting,  555 

French  Beans,  660,  1063 

garden,  the  work  for  the  year 

in,  958 

• gardening,  949,  957,  960; 

Asparagus,  953,  960 ;  Cabbage, 
Carrot,  Cauliflower,  954,  960  ; 
Celery,  Chicory,  955,  960  ;  crops 
to  grow,  952  ;  Cucumber,  Dwarf 
Beans,  956,  960  ;  frames  and 
cloches,  951  ;  Lettuce,  957,  960  ; 
markets  and  marketing  produce, 

951  ;      mats,    952  ;      Melon,     958, 
960  ;      packages     and     materials, 

952  ;    preparing  the  frames,  950  ; 
Potatoes     (early)     and     Radishes, 
956,    960;     Radishes,    959,    960; 
Rhubarb,  Seakale,  960  ;    soil  and 
situation,  950  ;    Strawberries,  To- 
matoes,   Turnips,    Violets,     962  ; 
water  supply,  952 

—  Lilac,  147 
Fringe  Flower,  337 

Fritillaria,  639,  936  ;  armena,  aurea, 
citrina,  coccinea,  640  ;  imperialis, 
639  ;  latifolia,  Meleagris,  persica, 
pudica,  pyrenaica,  recurva,  640 

Fritillary,  639,  936  ;  Snake's  Head, 
Turk's  Cap,  639 

Frog-hopper,  314 

Frozen  plants,  893  ;  treatment  of, 
793 

Fruit,  bought,  a  caution,  962  ;  gar- 
den, planning  a  small,  967  ;  gather- 
ing, 616,  690  ;  gathering  and  stor- 
ing, 474  ;  storing,  659,  1020 

trees,  budding,  407  ;  bush, 

792  ;  bush,  propagating,  755  ; 
bush,  pruning,  964  ;  disbudding, 
190  ;  espaliers,  795  ;  exhausted, 
755  ;  feeding,  407  ;  forking  ground 
between,  25  ;  for  various  walls, 


841  ;  grafting,  79  ;  green  fly  on, 
171  ;  heavily-laden,  assisting,  326  ; 
in  blossom,  protecting,  25  ;  in 
open,  894  ;  in  pots,  1039  ;  insect 
pests,  678  ;  mulching,  25,  265  ; 
on  walls,  326  ;  old,  pruning,  946  ; 
ordering,  preparation  for  plant- 
ing, 659  ;  planting,  795,  970  ; 
Elanting  in  spring,  25  ;  protect- 
ig  Avail.  79  ;  pruning,  971  ;  prun- 
ing newly-planted,  25  ;  pyramids, 
792  ;  root-pruning,  690,  970  ; 
small,  planting,  755  ;  summer 
pruning,  457  ;  thinning,  576  ; 
wall,  841  ;  watering,  265  ;  when 
to  plant,  970  ;  where  to  plant, 
968  ;  winter  wash  for,  327,  972 

Fuchsia,  860  ;  cuttings,  24  ;  increas- 
ing, 203 

Fuchsias,  839  ;  Australian,  784  ; 
beds  of,  192  ;  for  greenhouse,  735, 
736,  772  ;  for  hanging  baskets, 
333  ;  gracilis,  416  ;  hardy,  416  ; 
Riccartoni,  416  ;  varieties  of,  736, 
772 

Fuel  for  the  stove,  41 

Fumigating  greenhouse,  17,  687,  714 

Fumitory,  606  ;    climbing,  116 

Fungi,  677  ;    on  paint,  366 

Fungicides,   686 

Fungoid   diseases,   687 

Funkia,  53,  92,  145  ;  Fortunei,  Sie- 
boldii,  subcordata  grandiflora,  tar- 
diflora,  undulata  argentea,  146 


GAILLARDIA,  69,  146,  147,  374,  434  ; 
Amblyodon,  lorenziana  and  var. 
The  Bride,  picta,  434 

Galanthus,  640  ;  Elwesi,  Ikariae, 
Imperati,  nivalis,  Redoutei  pli- 
catus,  robustus,  Whittalli,  640 

Galega,  147  ;  compacta,  Hartlandii, 
148  ;  offlcinalis,  147,  orientalis, 
Snowball,  148 

Garden  alterations,  405 

Gardenia  citriodora,  florida,  radi- 
cans,  849 

Gardening  terms  explained,   183 

Garlic,  1074 

Gas  lime,  81,  82 

Gasteria,  762 

Gathering  Apples  and  Pears,  973 

Gauging,  simple,   12 

Gaura  Lindheimeri,  69,  501 

Genista,  904,  910  ;  Aethnensis, 
cinerea,  911  ;  dalmatica,  hispan- 
ica,  pilosa,  radiata,  sagittalis, 
904  ;  virgata,  911 

Gentian,  608 

Gentiana,  608  ;  acaulis,  598,  608  ; 
cruciata,  septemfida  cordifolia, 
verna,  608 

Gentianella,  598,  608 

Geonoma  gracilis,   778 

Geranium,  148,  608  ;  argenteum, 
601,  608  ;  armenum,  148  ;  cine- 
reum,  608  ;  cuttings,  121  ;  En- 
dressii,  148  ;  grandiflorum,  148, 
608  ;  ibericum,  148  ;  increasing, 
204  ;  macrorhizon,  pratense,  san- 
guineum,  148  ;  sanguineum  Lan- 
castriense,  598  ;  scarlet,  744  ; 
wallichianum,  148,  608 

Geraniums,  752  ;  bedding,  893  ; 
from  seed,  376  ;  in  variety,  192  ; 
ivy-leaved,  337  ;  potting,  1095  ; 
propagating,  555  ;  winter-bloom- 
ing, 361,  474,  615,  945 

German  Iris,  1057 

Gesnera,  736 

Geum,  148,  608  ;  Chiloense,  Ewenii, 
Heldreichii  luteum,  Heldreichii 


splendens,  148  ;  Heldreichii  su- 
perbum,  608  ;  miniatum,  148  ; 
montanum,  149,  608  ;  Mrs.  Brad- 
shaw,  148  ;  rivale  Guildford,  149  • 
Rossii,  608 

Ghent  Azaleas,   870 

Giant  Lily,  92,  97 

Gilia  capitata,  434  ;  coronopifolia, 
119  ;  liniflora  (nivalis),  434  ;  tri- 
color, 434 

Gillenia  trifoliata,  574 

Ginkgo  biloba,  889 

Gishurst  Compound,  688 

Gladioli,  197  ;  in  pots,  755  ;  lifting, 
402,  689  ;  planting,  24  ;  staking 
and  tying,  360 

Gladiolus,  641  ;  early,  642,  944  ; 
late  summer  and  autumn  varie- 
ties, 642  ;  primulinum,  641 

Glass,  washing,  893 

Glasshouses,  fumigation  of,  714 

Glastonbury  Thorn,  919 

Glazing  greenhouse,  824 

Gleichenia,   835 

Globe  Amaranth,  920  ;  Flower,  401  ; 
Thistle,  48,  385 

Globularia  bellidifolia.  cordifolia, 
nana,  trichosantha,  608 

Gloneria  jasminiflora,  849 

Gloriosa,  856  ;   superba,  pruning,  859 

Glory  of  the  Snow,  632 

Glory  Pea  of  Australia,  732 

Gloxinia,  736,   1020 

Gloxinias  after  flowering,  854  ;  pro- 
pagating, 556  ;  seedling,  265  ; 
starting,  79 

Goat's  Beard,   136,   400;    Rue,   147 

Godetia,  434  ;  grandiflora,  436  ; 
muralis,  436 

Golden  Bell,  904  ;  Feather,  206  ; 
Polypody,  338  ;  Rod,  376,  398 

Golden-rayed  Lily,  92,  96,  97 

Gomphrena  golobosa,   920 

Goniophlebium  subauriculatum,  835 

Goodyera,   947 

Gooseberries,  964  ;  and  birds,  1020  ; 
cordon,  998  ;  gathering,  326  ; 
giant,  998  ;  pruning,  1095 

Gooseberry,  996,  1055  ;  caterpillar, 
123  ;  cuttings,  853  ;  flowering, 
906  ;  mildew,  680  ;  pruning,  996 

Gourd,  1074  ;    ornamental,  181 

Grafting,  694  ;  forms  of,  696  ;  fruit 
trees,  79  ;  reasons  for,  695  ;  Roses, 
318  ;  trees  and  shrubs,  930 

Grape  Hyacinth,  646 

Grapes,  1029  ;  bluebottles  destroy- 
ing, 498  ;  out  of  doors,  999  ;  ripe, 
659  ;  ripening,  505  ;  thinning, 
264,  576,  1034 

Grass,  Bristly  Foxtail,  436  ;  Cloud, 
Hare's-tail,  Love,  Quaking,  436  ; 
seed,  sowing,  78  ;  Spear,  Squirrel- 
tail,  Turk's-head,  436 

Grasses,  hardy  ornamental,  44,  436 

Grease-banding  fruit  trees,  1037 

Green  crops,  planting,  408 

—  Fly,  313;  on  Cabbages,  681; 
on  fruit  trees,  171  :  on  Roses,  174, 
240,  684  ;  prevented  by  use  of 
soot  water,  56  ;  remedy  for,  312  , 

Greenhouse,  715  ;  alpine  flowers 
for,  935  ;  annuals  for  the,  787  ; 
climbing  plants  for,  771  ;  cold, 
791  ;  ferns,  831  ;  fire,  keep- 
ing in,  76  ;  foliage  plants  for, 
765  ;  fumigating  the,  17,  687  ; 
hardy  shrubs  for,  813  ;  heating 
apparatus  for,  615  ;  hints  on 
painting,  530  ;  in  autumn,  716  ; 
in  spring,  715  ;  in  summer,  in 
winter,  716  ;  Palms  for,  777  ; 
perennial  plants  for,  717  ;  pests 
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in,  687  ;  seeds  inside  a,  413  ;  shad- 
ing the,  170,  615  ;  succulents  for, 
757  ;  wall,  a  creeper  for,  503  ; 
wall,  flowers  on,  488 

Greens,  winter,  planting,  326  ;  sow- 
ing, 124 

Grevillea  robusta,   767 

Grouping  of  flowers,   192 

Grubs  on  Roses,  240,  313 

Guernsey   Lily,   92 

Gunnera  manieata,   674 

Gymnadenia,   948 

Gymnogramme,   835 

Gynerium  argenteum,   46,   673 

Gypsophila,  149,  608  ;  cerastioides, 
'601,  609  ;  elegans,  74,  436  ;  mura- 
lis,  436  ;  paniculata,  47,  149,  374  ; 
prostrata,  212,  609  ;  repens,  214, 
598,  601,  609  ;  Rokejeka,  150  ; 
Stevenii,  150  ;  Sundermanni,  609 

Gypsum,  82 


HABENARIA,  948 

Habranthus,  642 

Habrothamnus,  736,  860  ;  auran- 
tiacus,  736  ;  elegans,  Xewellii,  737 

Hailshamberry,   989 

Half-hardy  annuals,  sowing,  24 
—  standard   Roses,  257 

Hamamelis  arborea,  japonica,  901  ; 
mollis,  208,  901  :  virginica,  915 

Hanging  baskets,  flowers  for,  328 

Hanson's  Lily,  96,  98 

Hard-wooded   plants,   781 

Hardy  annuals,  sowing,  24,  660 ; 
Bamboos,  884;  biennials,  115; 
bulbs  in  pots,  939;  flowering 
shrubs,  901  ;  Heaths,  932  ;  Maiden- 
hair, 104 ;  Orchids,  947  ;  orna- 
mental grasses,  44  ;  shrubs  for  the 
greenhouse,  813 

Hardy  flower  border,  Lilies  for,  94  ; 
planting,  663 

Hardy  perennials,  best,  131  ;  for 
shady  borders,  51  ;  planting,  78 

Hardy  plants,  cuttings  of,  182  ; 
forcing,  755  ;  giant,  for  outdoor 
garden,  673  ;  increasing  by  root 
cuttings,  58  ;  raising  from  seed, 
411 

Hare's  Foot  Fern,   820,  834 

Hart's  Tongue  Fern,  828 

Hawthorn,  862,  919  ;  Cape  Water, 
574 

Hazel,   Constantinople,  921 

Heath,  785 

Heaths,  hardy,  791,  932  ;  increas- 
ing, 933 

Heating  apparatus,  615.;    novel,  564 

Hedera,  334,  874  ;  argentea  mar- 
ginata,  atropurpurea,  334  ;  aurea 
elegantissima,  chrvsophylla,  Cripp- 
sii,  335  ;  digitata,  334  ;  Helix, 
874,  897  :  nigra,  334 

Hedge  plants,  861  :    Privet,  220 

Hedges,  861  ;  clipping,  862  ;  for- 
mation of,  861  ;  for  shelter,  220  ; 
informal,  863  ;  of  Roses,  270  ; 
Roses  for,  220  ;  when  to  clip,  174 

"  Heeling  in  "  Roses,  253,  269 

Helenium,  150  ;  autumnale,  150, 
374  ;  Bigelovii,  Bolanderi,  cup- 
reum,  Hoopesii,  pumilum,  150  ; 
pumilum  niagnificum,  31  ;  River- 
ton  Beauty,  Riverton  Gem,  su- 
perbum,  150 

Helianthemum,  598,  609,  896  ;  vul- 
gare  and  varieties,  896 

Helianthus,  150,  374,  436  :  annuus, 
437  ;  Bouquet  d'Or,  152,  375  ; 
cucumerifolius,  437  ;  decapetalus, 
dividing  the  roots,  giganteus, 


grandiplenus,  grosse-serratus,  152  ; 
lenticularis,  437  :  maximus,  375  • 
Miss  Mellish,  152,  375  ;  mollis, 
152  ;  multiflorus,  31,  152  ;  orgy- 
alis,  Queen  Victoria,  152  :  rigidus, 
31,  152,  375  ;  Soleil  d'Or,  152,  375  ; 
tomentosus,  152 

Helichrysum,  48,  438,  609  ;  belli- 
dioides,  609  ;  bracteatum,  48  j 
frigidum,  lanatum,  rupestre,  609 

Heliconia,  849 

Heliotrope,  37,  105,  182,  737,  860  ; 
increasing,  204 

Helipterum,  48,  438  ;  corymbiflorum, 
438  ;  Humboldtianum,  48,  438  ; 
roseum,  49  ;  Sandfordii,  50,  438 

Helleborus,  53, 152  ;  caucasicus,  154  ; 
colchicus,  foetidus,  153  ;  guttatus, 

154  ;     niger,    53,    152  ;     orientalis, 
53,  152  ;    viridis,  152,  153 

Hemerocallis,  92,  386  ;  aurantiaca 
major,  386  ;  citiina,  387  ;  dis- 
ticha,  Dumortieri,  flava,  fulva,  386 

Hemlock  Spruce,  892 

Henry's  Lily,  98 

Herbaceous  borders,  754  ;  plants, 
dividing,  359  ;  overcrowded 
growths  of,  676  ;  thinning  growths 
of,  207 

Herbs,  172,  1092  ;  for  flower  garden, 
670 

Heuchera,  387  ;  alba,  brizoides, 
micrantha,  sanguinea,  zabeliana, 
387 

Hibbertia  dentata,  772,  860 

Hibiscus,  850  ;  Rosa-sinensis,  850 ; 
syriacus,  915 

Hickory,  Shell-bark,  921 

Himalayan  Poppy,    120  ;    Primrose, 

Hippeastrum,  738 

Hoe,  Sproughton,  for  Roses,  262 

Hoeing,    benefits    of,    34  ;     regular, 

value  of,  416  ;   soil  for  Roses,  243, 

248 
Holly,  898  ;  Common,  862  ;   Sea,  48, 

144,   145 

Fern,  834 

Hollyhock,  154,  1019  ;    fungus,  454  ; 

increasing,     154  ;      Palling     Belle, 

Prince    of    Orange,    Rose    Queen, 

155  ;    seedlings,   424  ;    Sulphurea, 
White  Queen,  155 

Hollyhocks,     79  ;      from    seed,    69  ; 

planting,  216  ;    sowing,  325 
Holm  Oak,  863,  900 
Honesty,  88,  119,  712 
Honeysuckle,   178,  875,  904  ;    bush, 

901,      910  ;       for      clothing      tree 

stumps,  566 

Hop,  566  ;   Common,  178 
Hordeum  jubatum,  46,  430 
Horehound,   1092 
Hornbeam,  863,  921 
Horse  Chestnut,  918,   920 
Horseradish,  965,  1074 
Hose,  garden,  756 
Hotbed,  183,  403,  688  ;  old-fashioned, 

324  ;   seeds  on  a,  413  ;   testing  the, 

403 
Hotbeds,   965  :    manure  from,   404  ; 

plants  on,  214  ;    spring,  404 
Hothouse,  climbing  plants  for,  855  ; 

flowers,  843 
Hottonia  palustris,  574 
Houseleek,  613 
Houstonia,     609  ;      coerulea,     pur- 

purea,  serpyllifolia,  609 
Hoya,  857  ;    carnosa,  859 
Humea  elegans,   739 
Humulus   Lupulus,    178 
Humus,  517 
Hutchinsia  alpina,  214,  601 


Hyacinth,  642  ;  Alpine,  644  ;  Cali- 
fornian,  630  ;  Cape,  640  ;  double, 
644  ;  Grape,  646  ;  Missouri,  630  ; 
Ostrich  Feather,  647  ;  Plume, 
647  ;  single,  644 ;  Spanish,  644  ; 
Tassel,  647  y 

Hyacinths  in  glasses,  408  ;  in  pots, 
940;  Roman,  504 

Hyacinthus,  642  ;   amethystinus,  644 

Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  294  ;  Tea 
Roses,  290 

Hydrangea,  617  ;  climbing,  662  ; 
Hortensia,  620,  739  ;  paniculata, 
915  ;  paniculata  grandiflora,  620, 
739  ;  petiolaris,  662,  875  ;  scan- 
dens,  662 

Hydrangeas,  blue,  how  to  make,  32  ; 
for  greenhouse,  739  ;  in  pots  and 
tubs,  71,  324,  477,  793  ;  propa- 
gating, 504 

Hymenocallis  macrostephana,  850 

Hymenophyllum,   839 

Hypericum,  609,  911  ;  androsae- 
nmm,  911  ;  calycinum,  182,  478, 
564,911  ;  Coris,  601,  609  ;  elatum, 
911  ;  fragile,  601,  609  ;  kalmi- 
anum,  hooker ianum,  moserianum, 
911  ;  nummularium,  609  ;  patu- 
lum,  prolificum,  911  ;  repens,  601, 
609  ;  reptans,  214,  601,  609 

Hyssop,  672 


IBERIS,  387,  438,  609  ;  coronaria, 
438;  correaefolia,  609  ;  gibraltarica, 
601,  609  ;  jucunda,  601  ;  Little 
Gem,  saxatilis,  sempervirens,  609  ; 
Snowflake,  599  ;  umbellata,  438 

Ice  Plant,  206 

Iceland  Poppy,  53 

Idesia  polycarpa,  925 

Ilex,  898  ;  Aquifolium,  862,  898  ; 
cornuta,  crenata,  dipyrena,  opaca, 
Pernyi,  898 

Imantophyllum  miniatum,    732 

Immortelle,  428,  438,  453  ;  Fairy, 
48,  49 

Impatiens,   739,  740 

Improving  light  ground,   114 

Inarching,    699 

Incarvillea,   61,   870 

Increasing  hardy  plants  by  root 
cuttings,  58  ;  Hollyhock,  154  ; 
plants,  693  ;  plants  by  grafting, 
694  ;  Roses,  315  ;  trees  and 
shrubs,  926,  928  ;  Violas,  84  ; 
Violets,  35,  122 

Indian  Bean  Tree,  920  ;  Corn,  675  ; 
Pink,  118  ;  Rice,  675  ;  Shot,  123, 
197,  201,  526,  740 

Indiarubber  Plant,  767,  821 

Insect  enemies  and  friends,  677  ; 
enemies  of  Rose,  313  ;  friends  of 
Roses,  314  ;  life-story  of,  677  ; 
pests  on  fruit  trees,  678 

Insecticide,  Laurel  leaves  as,  56  ; 
paraffin  as  an,  214 

Insecticides,    677,    686 

Intensive  gardening,  949 

Inula  ensifolia,  glandulosa,  Hele- 
nium,  Oculus-Christi,  royleana, 
389 

lonopsidium  acaule,  214,  438 

Ipomoea,  857  :  Horsfalliae,  855  ; 
purpurea,  432  ;  selection  of  best, 
857 

Iresine,  205  ;    Lindeni.  192 

Iris,  155  ;  albicans,  156  ;  Algerian 
winter,  158  :  aurea,  biflora 
purpurea,  156  ;  bulbous  or 
tuberous-rooted,  644  ;  Chamoe- 
iris,  Cypriana,  dalmatica,  156  ; 
English,  646  ;  German,  1057  ; 
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germanica,  graminea,  156  : 
Kaempferi,  laevigata,  158  ;  lutea 
maculata,  Missouriensis,  Olbien- 
sis,  orientalis,  pallida,  puinila, 
156  ;  sibirica  and  varieties,  158  ; 
Spanish,  646  ;  stylosa,  158  ;  Tiger, 
652  ;  unguicularis,  158  ;  xiphi- 
oides,  xiphion,  646 

Irises,  bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted, 
944  ;  Flag,  bearded,  beardless, 
dwarf  bearded,  156  ;  Japanese 
Flag,  158  ;  rhizomatous,  155,  156  ; 
Spanish,  615 

Isolepis  gracilis,   768 

Italian  Maple,  917 

Ivies,  green-leaved,  661  ;  silver  and 
golden,  662 

Ivy,  334,  566,  874  ;  cutting,  122  ; 
common,  897  ;  Irish,  182,  897  ; 
to  make  cling  to  smooth  surfaces, 
842  ;  under  trees,  46 

Ivy-leaved  Geranium,   192,   196 

Ixia,  925 

Ixora,   850 


JACOBAEA,  449 

Jacobea  Lily,  750 

Jacobinia     chrysostephana,     magni- 

fica,  740 

Jacob's  Ladder,  394 
January,  early,  work  in  the  garden 

in,  963 
Japanese  Anemones,  28,  88  ;    Cedar, 

888  ;     Crab,     917  ;      Flag     Irises, 

158  ;    Larch,   889  ;    Lily,   92,  96  ; 

Primrose,      54  ;       Spiraea,      823  ; 

Windflower,  51,  60 
Jasmine,  178,  875  ;    Bock,  116,  603  ; 

white,     178,     566  ;      winter,     178, 

791 
Jasrninum,     178,     773,     857,     875  ; 

Gracile  de  Poiteau,  grandiflorum, 

773  ;     nudiflorum,    178,    620,    791, 

875  ;    odoratissimum,  773  ;    offici- 

nale,  1783   566,  875  ;    primulinum, 

875 
Jerusalem  Artichoke,  25,  1044,  1061  ; 

Cross,  390 
Jew's  Mallow,  904 
Judas  Tree,  919 
Juglans    cinerea,  cordiformis,  nigra, 

regia,  922 
July,  early,  work  in  the  garden  in, 

406  ;  late,  work  in  the  garden  in, 

458 
June,  early,  work  in  the  garden  in, 

325  ;    late,  work  in  the  garden  in, 

360 

berry,  902 

Juniper,  889 
Juniperus  Sabina,  889 


KAFFIR  Lily,  88,  92 
Kalanchoe    flammula,    762 
Kalrnia  angustifolia,  latifolia,  898 
Kalosanthes,  740,  759 
Kaulfussia  amelloides,  438 
Kennedya  comptoniana,  Marryattae, 

Kentia  belmoreana,  forsteriana,  778 

Kerria  japonica,  904 

Killarney  Fern,  839 

Killing  flannel  weed    and    scum    in 

water,  121 
King's  Spear,  637 
Kingsacre-berry,   989 
Knapweed,  38i  ;    Great,  382 
Knife  v.  Secateurs,  972 
Kniphofia,   71,   159  ;    aloides,   brevi- 

folia,    160  ;    caulescens,    31,    160  ; 

corallina,   glaucescens,    Leichtlinii, 


Macowanii,       maxima,        nobilis, 
Xorthiae,  pauciflora,  rufa,  Tuckii, 
.   160  ;    uvaria  grandiilora,  31 
Knotweed,  180,  394  ;    annual,  447 
Kochia,  198  ;    tricophylla,  438 


LABELS,  indelible  inks  for  metal,  56 

Laburnum,  815,  919  ;  alpinum,  919  ; 
caramanicum,  915  ;  vulgare,  919 

Lace  Fern,  832 

flower,  449 

Lachenalia,  335,  740  ;  aurea,  Nelsoni, 
pendula,  tricolor,  335  ;  varieties, 
740 

Lackey  Moth,  679 

Ladder  Fern,  820 

Lady  Fern,  828 

Lady's  Slipper,  947 

Laelia,  806 

Laelio-Cattleya,  806 

Lagurus  ovatus,  46,  436 

Lamarckia  aurea,  436 

Lantana,  196,  740  ;  delicatissima, 
336  ;  salviaefolia,  336,  860 

Lapageria,  773  ;    rosea,  860 

Larch,  889  ;  Golden,  892  ;  Japanese, 
889 

Larix,  Kaempferi,  occidentalis,  889 

Larkspur,  annual,  196,  433  ;  dwarf 
Rocket,  433  ;  perennial,  69,  143 

Larkspurs,  Roses  and,  28 

Lasiandra  macrantha,   740,  860 

Lastrea,  836  ;    Filix-mas,  828 

Latania  borbonica,  778 

Lathyrus  delicatus,  grandiflorus, 
389  ;  latifolius,  178,  375,  389,  566  ; 
rotundifolius,  389 

Laurel,  863  :  common,  899  :  leaves 
as  insecticide,  56  ;  Portugal,  899 

Laurus  nobilis,  899 

Laurustinus,  900  ;   lucidum,  791 

Lavandula  spica,  vera,  671 

Lavatera  alba  splendens,  rosea  splen- 
dens,  trimestris,  440 

Lavender,  88,  555,  370  ;  and  China 
Roses,  664 

,  Cotton,  671 

,  Sea,  47,  48,  376,  400,  450,  750 

Lawn,  care  of  the,  20  ;  cuttings, 
value  of,  380  ;  earthworms  in,  18  ; 
improving  the,  754  ;  manure  for 
the,  20  ;  moss  on  the,  22  ;  mower, 
476  ;  mowing  the,  24  ;  mow- 
ings, 525  ;  the  perfect,  how  to 
obtain,  19  ;  renovating  the,  21  : 
sand,  42  ;  seed,  sowing,  19  ; 
shrubs  for  a  small,  23  ;  watering 
the,  21  ;  weeds  on,  23 

Lawns,  840,  945  ;  clovers  and  weeds 
on,  520  ;  Crocuses  on,  71  ;  in 
summer,  268  ;  making,  266  ;  moss 
on,  288  ;  mowing,  360,  405  ; 
Plantains  on,  121  ;  weeds  on,  121, 
170 

Lawson's  Cypress,  863,  888 

Laxton-berry,  989 

Layering,  702  ;  Border  Carnations, 
344,  347,  702  ;  greenhouse  Carna- 
tions, 704  ;  plants,  706  ;  Roses, 
318  ;  shrubs,  706  ;  stem,  706  ; 
Strawberries,  361,  1012  ;  trees  and 
shrubs,  931 

Layers,  702 

Layia  elegans,  440 

Leaf  cuttings,  699 

—  -eating    caterpillars,     how     to 
destroy,  112 

—  -losing  trees,  921 

—  -mining  grub,  681,  358,  1113 
mould,  183,  409  ;  how  to  make, 

41  ;    sterilising,  26,  503 
spot  fungus,  679 


Leather  jacket  grub,  085,  877 

Leaves,  fallen,  689  ;  in  shrubberies, 
963 

Lebanon  Candytuft,  602 

Leeks,  124  ;  planting,  327  ;  sowing 
26 

Lenten  Rose,  53,  152,  153 

Leontopodium,  alpinum,  609 

Leopard's  Bane,  52,  372,  384 

Leptosiphon  androsaceus,  aureus, 
hybridus,  roseus,  440  ;  Stillmani, 
74,  440 

Leschenaultia  biloba  major,  786 

Lespedeza  Sieboldii,  915 

Lettuce,  690,  957  ;  for  winter,  557  ; 
in  frames,  946  ;  slugs  on,  682  ; 
sowing,  80 

Leucojum,  aestivum,  autumnale, 
Hernandezii,  pulchellum,  vernuin, 
646 

Leucophyta  Brownii,  501 

Levelling  ground,  10 

laboceclrus  decurrens,  889 

Lichen,  687 

Light  ground,  improving,  114  ; 
plants  for,  514 

Ligustrum  japonicum,  lucidum,  899  ; 
ovalifolium,  863  ;  sinense,  911 

Lilac,  816,  908  ;  French,  147  ; 
suckers,  112  ;  varieties  of,  909 

Lilies,  90  :  among  shrubs,  96  ; 
Arum,  840  ;  Arum,  after  bloom- 
ing, 217  ;  Arum,  potting,  556  ; 
difficult  to  grow,  100  ;  for  hardy 
flower  border,  94  :  for  the  green- 
house, 99  ;  good  garden,  96  ; 
Madonna,  planting,  504  ;  rare, 
100  :  top-dressing,  325  ;  Torch, 
31  ;  Torch,  the  best,  160  ;  Water, 
864  ;  when  to  plant,  101 

Lilium  auratum,  91,  96,  97  ;  Brownii, 
91,  96,  97  ;  bulbiferum,  91,  94  ; 
Canadense,  91,  97  ;  candidum,  91, 

94  ;    chalcedonicum,  91,  94  ;    col- 
chicum,  91  ;  concolor,  91,  97  ;  cor- 
difolium,   91  ;     croceum,   91,  94  ; 
Dalhansoni,    91,    97  ;     dauricum, 
91,   94  ;  elegans,  91,  96,  97  ;  excel- 
sum,     91  ;     giganteum,      91,     97, 
506  ;    Hansoni,  91,    96,   98  ;    Har- 
risii,  91  :    Henryi,    91,    98  :   Hum- 
boldtii,  Krameri,  91  ;    lancifolium, 
91,    96  ;      Leitchlini,    91  ;     longi- 
florum,  91,  96,  98,  99,  424  :   Lowii, 

91,  99  ;  Martagon,  92.  94  ;  mona- 
delphum,    92,    94  :     Neilgherrense, 
92  ;    Nepalense,  92,  99  ;    odorum, 
92  ;  pardalinum,   92,   98  ;    Parryi, 
parvum,       philadelphicum,       92  ; 
pomponium,  92,  94  :    pyrenaicum, 

92,  94  ;    rubellum,  92,  '366  ;    spe- 
ciosum,  92,  96,  98  ;    sulphureum, 
92,  99  ;    superbum,  92,  98  ;    Sut- 
chuonense,  92,  99  ;    szovitzianum, 
tcmuifolium,    92  :     testaceum,    92, 

95  ;       thunbergianum,      92,      96  ; 
tigrinum,    92,    95  ;     umbellatum, 
Wallichianum     superbum,    Wash- 
ingtonianum,  92 

Lily,  African,  92,  500,  718  :  Arum, 
92,  749  ;  Belladonna,  92,  627  ; 
Brown's,  96  :  Canadian,  97  ;  Cau- 
casian, 92  :  Day,  92,  386  ;  diseases 
of,  101  :  giant,  92,  97  ;  golden- 
rayed,  92,  96,  97  ;  Guernsey,  92  ; 
Hanson's,  96,  98  ;  heart-leaved, 
92  :  Henry's,  98  :  Jacobea,  750  ; 
Japanese,  92,  96,  366  ;  Kaffir, 
88,  92  :  Madonna,  92,  94  ;  Mari- 
posa,  92,  630  ;  Martagon,  94  ; 
Nankeen.  92,  95  ;  Nepaul,  92  ; 
of  the  Field,  652  ;  of  the  Valley, 
23,  92,  1019  ;  Orange,  92,  94  ; 
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Panther,  92,  98  :  Peruvian,  627  ; 
pests  of,  101  ;  Plantain,  53,  145  ; 
Pyrenean,  94  :  Scarborough,  92, 
751,  823  ;  St.  Bernard's,  92,  381  ; 
St.  Bruno's,  92,  381  ;  Swamp,  92, 
97,  656  ;  Sword,  641  ;  Tiger,  92, 
95  ;  Torch,  159  ;  Trumpet,  96, 
98  ;  Turk's  Cap,  92,  94  ;  Water, 
92,  574  ;  White,  94  ;  Wood,  92 

Lily,  Tree,  92 

Lime,  277,  411  ;  and  sulphur  wash. 
686,  972  ;  crops  which  benefit 
from,  82  ;  effect  of,  37  ;  for  rock 
garden,  594  ;  in  gardens,  81,  82, 
371,  454  ;  soot  mixed  with,  55  ; 
testing  for,  82  ;  soil,  plants  for, 
513 
Tree,  924 

Limestone,  82 

Limnanthes   Douglasii.    441 

Linaria,  441,  610  ;  alpina,  214,  602  ; 
bipartite,,  441  ;  Cymbalaria,  hepa- 
ticaefolia,  610  ;  macroccana  Ex- 
celsior, 441  ;  pallida,  610  ;  reticu- 
late, aurepcarminea,  441 

Lindenbergia  grandifiora,  741 

Ling,  934 

Linum,  389,  610  ;  alpinum,  610  ; 
arboreum,  390,  610  ;  flavum,  389, 
CIO  ;  grandifiorum  rubrum,  441  ; 
monogynum,  610  ;  Narbonense, 
390,  610  :  perenne,  389  ;  salso- 
loides,  610 

Liquid  manure,  79  :    making,  61 
—  manures,   caution  when  using, 
88 

Lithospermum  canescens,  610  ;  gra- 
minifolium,  602,  610  ;  hirtum, 
petraeum,  610  ;  prostratum,  599, 
610 

Liver  of  sulphur,  to  make,  086 

Loam,  for  a  small  garden,  350  ;  what 
it  is,  516 

Lobelia,  69,  788  :  cardinalis.  390  ; 
double,  358  ;  fulgens,  390  :  gra- 
cilis,  336  ;  increasing,  205  ; 
Paxtoniana,  336  :  ramosa,  441  ; 
speciosa,  336,  788  ;  syphilitica, 
390  ;  tenuior,  788 

Lobelias,  336  ;  perennial,  193,  390, 
457 

Loganberry,  407,  556,  989,  1095 

Lomaria,  836 

London  Plane,  923  ;    Pride,  54,  405 

Lonicera,  178,  875,  904  ;  aureo- 
reticulata,  179  ;  Caprifolium,  876  ; 
flava,  876  ;  fragrantis.sima,  901  ; 
gigantea  superba.  566  :  Halliana, 
179  ;  japonica,  179,  875  :  Maacki, 
904  ;  Periclymenum,  179,  875  ; 
sempervirens,  774,  860,  875  :  sero- 
tina,  179  ;  Standishii,  901  ;  sy- 
ringantha,  905  ;  tatarica,  904  ; 
Xylosteum,  905 

Loosestrife,  29,  70,  390 

Lotus  peliorhynchus,   741 

Love  in  a  Mist,  74,  444 

Love-lies-bleeding,  428 

Lowberry,  989 

Lunaria  biennis,   119 

Lupin,  160  ;    Tree,  160 

Lupins,  70,  160  ;  annual,  441  ;  sow- 
ing seed,  160 

Lupinus,  70,  160,  441  ;  albus,  ar- 
boreus,  azureus,  Foxii,  160  ;  Hart- 
wegii,  Menziesii,  442  ;  Moerheimi, 
160  ;  mutabilis,  442  ;  Nootkaten- 
sis,  160  :  rosea  splendens,  442  ; 
roseus,  160  ;  subcarnosus,  442 

Lycaste,  807 

Lychnis,  70,  390,  610  ;  alpina,  610  ; 
chalcedonica,  390  ;  coronaria,  70, 
390  ;  dioica  rubra  plena,  390  ; 


ina,  70,  390  ;  Lagascae, 
pyrenaica,  6J.O  :  vespertina  alba, 
Viscaria,  390  ;  Viscaria  splendens 
plena,  610 

Lycopodiums,    839 

Lygodium,  836 

Lythrum,  390  ;  roseum  superbum, 
29  ;  Salicaria,  70,  390  ;  virgatum 
Rose  Queen,  392 


MADWORT,  603 

Madonna  Lily,  92  ;    planting,  504 

Maggot,  leaf-mining,  358  ;   rose,  264 

Magnolia,  92,  815,  905,  917  ;  Camp- 
bellii,  905  ;  conspicua,  905,  917  ; 
Fraseri,  hypoleuca,  920  ;  Lennei, 
905  ;  obovata,  905,  917  ;  rus- 
tica,  salicifolia,  905  ;  soulangeana, 
917  ;  stellate,  905  :  tripetela,  920 

Magpie  caterpillar,   999 

Mahonia,  564 

Maiden  Pink,  597 

Maidenhair,  Common,  829  ;  Ferns, 
338,  820  ;  hardy,  104  ;  Tree, 
889 

Maiden's  Wreath,  735 

Maize,  1075  ;    variegated,  197 

Malcolmia  maritima,  442 

Male  Fern,  828 

Mallow,  440  ;  Musk,  perennial, 
Vervain,  392 

Malope   grandiflora,   442 

Malva,  alcea,  moschata,  392 

Mammillaria,   762 

Man  Orchis,  947 

Mandevilla  suaveolens,   774,  860 

Manettia  bicolor,  774 

Manna  Ash,  920,  922 

Manure,  411  ;  dried  fowl,  for  pot- 
ting, 362  ;  farmyard,  367  ;  for 
Border  Carnations,  344  ;  for  Sweet 
Peas,  174  ;  for  the  lawn,  20  ; 
from  hotbeds,  404  ;  heap,  18  ; 
liquid,  79  ;  liquid,  for  Roses,  312  ; 
liquid,  making,  61  ;  poultry,  for 
vegetables,  830  ;  wheeling,  947 

Manures,  367  ;  applying  and  mix- 
ing, 370  ;  artificial,  368  ;  arti- 
ficial for  flowers,  370  ;  artificial, 
for  fruits  and  vegetables,  371  ; 
for  Roses,  223,  276  ;  how  to  get, 
660  ;  nitrogenous,  368  ;  organic, 
367,  368  ;  phosphatic,  potassic, 
369;  table  of,  1110 

Manuring,  367  ;  flower  beds,  676  : 
for  particular  crops,  841  ;  Roses 
in  autumn,  276 

Maple,  Common,  921  ;  Italian,  917 

Maranta,  850 

March,  early,  work  in  the  garden  in, 
24  ;  late,  work  in  garden  in,  78 

Marguerite,  193  ;    blue,  720 

Marguerites  for  greenhouse,  741 

Marigold,  African,  452  ;  Corn,  73  ; 
Fig,  442  ;  French,  452  ;  Pot,  429 

Mariposa  Lily,  92,  630 

Marjoram,   1092 

Marrow,  Vegetable,  124,  265 

Martagon,  Lily,   74 

Masdevallia,   807 

Matthiola  bicornis,  106,  496  ;  in- 
cana,  119  ;  tristis  (bicornis),  442 

Maurandya  Barclayana,  775 

May,  early,  work  in  the  garden  in, 
216  ;  late,  work  in  the  garden  in, 
264 

Meadow  Crane's  Bill,   148 

—  Rue,  400 

—  Sweet,  400  ;  double,  376  ; 
pink,  400 

—  Saffron,  632  ;  Spring,  630 
Mealy  Bug,  688 


Meconopsis,   120 

Medinilla  magnifica,  850 

Mediterranean  Cress,  61 

Medlar,   1001 

Melon,  958,   1023 

Melons  for  greenhouse  or  frame,  123  ; 
planting,  264 

Mentha  Requieni,  212 

Menyanthes  trifoliate,   574 

Mertensia,  echioides,  elongate,  primu- 
loides,  610 

Mesembryanthemum  aurantiacum, 
aureum,  762  ;  bicolor,  442  ;  blan- 
dum,  coccineum,  762  ;  cordi- 
folium  variegatum,  206  ;  curvi- 
florum,  edule,  multiflorum,  spec- 
tabile,  762  ;  variegated,  192  ; 
violaceum,  762 

Metrosideros   floribunda,   786 

Mexican   Orange  Blossom,   814,   896 

Mezereon,  901 

Mice,  687  ;  and  seeds,  414  ;  pro- 
tecting seeds  from,  112 

Michaelmas  Daisy,  29,  67,  135 

Michauxia,  120 

Microlepia,  837 

Mignonette,  74,  106,  442,  476,  788  ; 
Cloth  of  Gold,  443  ;  in  pots,  457  ; 
Machet,  Miles's  Spiral,  789  ;  Pearl, 
443 

Mildew  in  glasshouses,  312  ;  on 
Chrysanthemums,  402  ;  on  fruit 
trees,  679  ;  on  Plums,  680  ;  on 
Roses,  240,  264,  247,  314,  684 

Milfoil,  381,  602 

Millipedes,  685,   1101 

Miltonia,  808 

Mimosa,  718 

Mimulus  cupreus,  574  ;  moschatus, 
336 

Mina  lobata,  181 

Mint,  841,   1048,   1092  ;    Horse,  393 

MLscanthus  japonicus,  saccharifer, 
sinensis,  674 

Missouri  Currant,  906 

Mistletoe,  76,  359,   1116 

Mock  Orange,  405,  911 

Moisture-loving  plants,  574 

Moles,  687 

Monarda  didyma,  fistulosa,  393 

Monkey  Puzzle,  888 

Monkshood,  51,  131 

Montbretia,  652,  653 

Moon  Daisy,   140 

Moraine,  flowers  to  grow  in,  613,  614  ; 
forming  a,  583 

Morello  Cherry,  991 

Morisia  hypogaea,  61,  602 

Morus  nigra,  922 

Moss,  687  ;  on  the  lawn,  22,  288  ; 
value  of,  503  ;  Roses,  297 

Mossy  Saxifrage,  212 

Mother  of  Thousands,  823 

Mountain  Ash,  918 

Mower,  lawn,  476 

Mowing  the  lawn,  24,  360,  405 

Mowings,  lawn,  525 

Muehlenbeckia  nana,   212 

Mulberry,  922,   1001 

hing 

ground,  the  value  of,  404,  752  ; 
Raspberries,  265  :  the  soil,  554  ; 
vegetable  crops,  327 

Mullein,  30,  120,  401 

Muscari,  646  ;  azureum,  botyroides, 
comosum,  conicum,  negleetum 
majus,  plumosum,  praecox,  647 

Mushrooms,  1078:    in  fields,  557 

Musk,  Common,  Harrison's,  336 

Mussel  scale,  679 

.Mustard,  1079  ;   and  Cress,  965 

Myosotis,  53,  709 

Myrobalan,  863,  917 
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Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides,   775 

Myrtle,  214,   742 

Myrtus,  742  ;    Luma,  Ugni,  214 


NANKEEN  Lily,  92,  95 
Naphthaline,  524 

Narcissi  for  exhibition,  049  ;  in  pots, 
942  ;  Paper  White,  555 

Narcissus,  647,  937  ;  Barrii,  Bulbo- 
codium,  bunch-flowered,  double- 
flowered,  Incomparabilis,  Jonquil, 
Leedsii,  Poet's,  Poeticus,  Poly- 
anthus, Star,  649  ;  Trumpet,  648 

Nasturtium,  336,  453,  776  ;  Flame, 
824  :  majus,  181 

Nasturtiums,   478 

Nectarine,   1006,   1026 

Nectarines,   326 

Nemesia,  454,  789  ;  Blue  Gem,  789  ; 
strumosa,  443 

Nemophila  Atomaria,  maculata  gran- 
diflora,  443 

Nepaul  Lily.  92 

Nepenthes,  850,  851 

Nephrodium,  837  ;  .  dilatum,  Filix- 
mas,  828 

Nephrolepis,  339,  820,  837  ;  exal- 
tata,  339 

Nerine,   742,   743  ;    Sarniensis,   92 

Nerium  Oleander,  744 

Nets,  taking  care  of,  215 

Netting  Strawberries,  265 

Nettles,  how  to  destroy,  64 

New  Zealand  Clematis,  772  ;  Lace 
Fern,  838 

Nicotiana,  443,  790  ;  affinis,  106  ; 
alata  (affinis),  Sanderae,  sylves- 
tris,  444 

Nigella,  74,  444  ;  damascena,  his- 
panica,  444 

Norfolk  Island  Pine,  765,  818 

Nothochlaena    ferruginea,    339 

November,  early,  work  in  the  garden 
in,  794  ;  late,  work  in  the  garden 
in,  840 

Nut,  Cob  and  Filbert,   1001 

Nycterinia,  444  :  capensis,  106,  444  ; 
selaginoides,  445 

Nymphaea,  92  :    odorata  minor,  574 

Nymphaeas,  570,  574,  575  ;  when  to 
plant,  572 


OAK,  923  :  Evergreen,  900  ;  Holm, 
863,  900 

Oaks,  923,  924,  925  ;  for  decorative 
planting,  !»24 

October,  early,  work  in  the  garden 
in,  689  ;  late,  work  in  the  garden 
in,  754 

Odontioda,  808 

Odontoglossum,  809 

Oenothera,  445,  610  ;  amoena,  434  ; 
biennis,  120  ;  bistorta  Veitchii, 
Drummondii  nana,  445  ;  fruticosa, 
393  ;  linearis,  macrocarpa  (Mis- 
souriensis),  nmrginata,  610  ;  spe- 
ciosa,  393,  610  ;  taraxacifolia,  610 

Old  Man's  Beard,  872 

Old-world  flowers  for  modern  gar- 
dens, 27  :  garden,  an,  510 

Oleander,  744,  779  ;  selection  of  ten 
sorts,  780 

Omphalodes  linifolia,   445 

Oncidium,   810 

Onion,  ornamental,  626 

Onion  Fly,  681  ;    to  guard  against, 

Onions,  124,  1048, 1079  ;  lifting,  506  ; 

sowing,    80,    505  ;     Spring,    218  ; 

transplant  inc.  26 
Onopordon,  120 


Onosma  albo  roseum,  stellulatum, 
602 

Onychium  auratum,  japonicum,  837 

Ophiopogon  Jaburan  variegatum, 
spicatum  variegatum,  768 

Ophrys,   948 

Oplismenus  Burmannii  variegatus, 
337 

Orange  Blossom,  Mexican,  814,  896  ; 
Lily,  92,  94  ;  Mock,  911 

Orchard  trees,  894 

Orchids,  the  best- known,  801  :  com- 
post for,  798  ;  Cradle,  801  ;  for 
amateurs,  797  ;  hardy,  947  ;  ideal 
house  for,  797  ;  insect  pests  and 
diseases,  800  ;  newly  imported, 
800  ;  repotting,  shading,  tem- 
peratures for,  798  ;  watering  and 
spraying,  800 

Orchis,  Bee,  948  :    Man,  947 

Oriental  Plane,  923  :  Poppy,  53,  61  ; 
Spruce,  890 

Ornamental  flowering  trees,  916  ; 
foliage,  deciduous  trees  with,  925  ; 
foliage,  shrubs  with,  882  ;  fruits, 
trees  and  shrubs  with,  883  ; 
Gourd,  181  ;  trees,  young,  leaders 
of,  424 

Ornithogalum  arabicum,  650  ;  longe- 
bracteatum,  821  ;  nutans,  pyra- 
midale,  umbellatum,  650 

Orontium    aquaticum,    574 

Osmanthus   illicifolius,   899 

Osmunda  regalis,  837 

Ostrowskia  magnifica,   61 

Oswego  Tea,  393 

Oxalis,  336,  823  :  cernua,  336,  823  ; 
floribunda,  336,  823 

Ox-eye  Daisy,   140 


PAEONIA,  53  ;  albiflora,  162  ;  offici- 
nalis,  162,  164  :  sinensis,  162 

Paeonies,  31;  double,  May-,  June-  and 
July-flowering,  164  ;  single,  May- 
and  June-flowering,  164  ;  varie- 
ties of,  164 

Paeony,  53,  61,  162,  375  ;  and  Daf- 
fodil, 664  ;  Chinese,  European,  162 

Palm,  Cabbage,  766  ;  Club,  819  ; 
Date,  778  ;  Parlour,  766 

Palms,  Fan,  778  ;  for  room  and 
greenhouse,  777  ;  for  rooms,  821 

Pampas  grass,  673 

Pandanus  Veitchii,   851 

Panicum,  46  ;    variegatum,  336,  851 

Pansies,  707  ;  Empress,  174  ;  in- 
creasing, 378  :  Tufted,  54,  707 

Pansy,  377  ;  Belgian,  377  ;  cul- 
tivation of,  378  ;  Fancy,  377  ; 
Grecian,  601  ;  Show,  377  ;  Tufted, 
84 

Panther  Lily,  92,  98 

Papaver,  445  ;  alpinum,  602  ;  brac- 
teatum,  164  ;  commutatum  (um- 
brosum),  glaucum,  446  ;  nudi- 
caule,  53,  824  ;  orientale,  31,  53, 
61.  164  ;  pavoniurn,  somniferum, 
446 

Paraffin  as  an  insecticide,  214  ; 
emulsion,  686,  864,  973  ;  the  use 
of,  268 

Parasol  Pine,  890 

Parlour  Palm,  766 

Parrot's  Bill,  860 

Parsley,  616,  894,  1048,  1092  ;  sow- 
ing, 327 

Parsnip,  1049,  1080  ;  insect  pests,  681 

Pasque  Flower,  51,  596 

Passiflora,  775,  857,  860  ;  Allardii, 
775  ;  caerulea,  179,  182.  775,  876  ; 
edulis,  857  ;  princeps,  858  ;  quad- 
rangularis,  857  ;  racemosa,  858 


Passion  Flower,  179,  775,  860,  876  • 
hardy,  182 

Paths,  5  ;  best  materials  for,  209 
bricks  for,  14  ;  drainage  for,  13 
edgings  for,  16  :  flagged,  15,  209 
grass,  15  ;  making,  13,  209,  210 
paved,  209 

Paulownia    imperialis,    918 

Paved  garden,  a  little,  510  :  paths, 
209  ;  paths,  flowers  for,  212 

Pea,  Australian  Glory,  331  :  Ever- 
lasting, 178,  375,  389,  566 

—  Mildew,  683 
,  Perennial,  389 

—  sticks,  506,  841 

Peach,  1002  ;  disbudding,  190.  1003  ; 
double-flowered,  917  ;  leaf  curl, 
123,  1038  ;  ornamental,  906 ; 
pruning,  1003  ;  soil  and  planting, 
1002  ;  thinning,  1004  ;  varieties 
of,  1006 

Peaches,  122,  326  ;  disbudding,  25, 
123  ;  planting,  659  ;  pruning, 
505  ;  thinning,  171  :  trees,  457, 
794  ;  under  glass,  964,  1026  :  trees, 
winter  care  of,  776  ;  varieties  of, 
1006,  1027 

Pear,  1006  ;  cordons,  fan-trained, 
1007  ;  midge,  171  :  pruning, 
pyramid  and  horizontal  espaliers, 
1007  :  varieties  of,  1008 

Pearly  Everlasting,  47 

Pears,  early,  556  ;  gathering  and 
storing,  973  ;  on  walls,  946 

Peas,    124,   362,    1049,    1080  ;    Ever- 
lasting,   268  :      main    crop,    266  ; 
sowing,  80,  841  ;    staking,  408 
,  Sweet.      (See  Sweet  Peas) 

Peat,  409,  517  ;  soil,  plants  for, 
514 

Peccan,  520 

Pegging  down   Roses,  261 

Pegs,  the  use  of,  for  levelling,  10 

Pelargonium,  744,  752,  860  :  decora- 
tive, 744,  746  ;  fancy,  745,  746  ; 
ivy-leaved,  196,  337,  744  ;  scented- 
leaved,  745  ;  Show,  217,  505,  744, 
746,  752  ;  Zonal,  744,  752  ;  Zonal, 
from  seed,  376  ;  Zonal,  increasing, 
204  ;  winter-flowering,  474 

Pcllaea  cordata  flexuosa,  339 

Pen nise turn,  46 

Pentstemon,  70,  78,  198,  497,  555  -, 
taking  cuttings,  689 

Perennial  borders,  216,  756  ;  climb- 
ing plants,  hardy,  175  ;  Larkspur, 
143  ;  Sunflowers,  150 

Perennials,  fragrant,  107  ;  hardy, 
best,  131  ;  hardy,  for  cutting,  372  : 
hardy,  for  shady  borders,  51  ; 
hardy,  planting,  78  ;  that  flower 
within  a  year  from  seed,  66 

Pergola,   310 

Pergolas,  erecting,  26  ;  Roses  for, 
310 

Perilla  Nankinensis.  206,  446 

IVriplora  graoca,  180 

Periwinkle,  182 

Pernetiana   Roses,  296 

Pernettya,    791  ;     mucronata,   899 

Perpetual  Carnations.  (See  Carna- 
tions, Perpetual) 

Persian  Lily,  640 

Pests  in  the  greenhouse,  687  ;  of 
flowering  plants,  684  ;  of  the 
Lily.  101  ;  on  Roses,  243  ;  on 
vegetables,  680  ;  soil,  684 

Petunia,  171,  446,  746  ;  increasing, 
206 

Phacelia  campanularia,  gloxinioidos, 
tanacctifolia,  Whitlavia,  447 

Phalaenopsis,  812 

Phenomenal-berry,   989 
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Philadelphia,  911  ;  Boule  d'Argent, 
405  ;  coronarius,  405,  911  ;  decora, 
899  ;  foliis-aureis,  Gerbe  de  Neige, 
405  ;  grandiflorus,  911  ;  Le- 
moinei,  912  ;  Lewisii,  911  ;  micro- 
phyllus,  405  ;  undulatus,  911 

Phillyraea  angusjtifolia,  899 

Phlox,  165,  712  ;  amoena,  caro- 
liniana,  610  ;  cuspidata,  447  ;  de- 
cussata,  varieties  of,  167  ;  divari- 
cata  and  varieties,  Douglasii,  610  ; 
Drummondii,  196;  447  ;  garden, 
increasing,  402  ;  methods  of  pro- 
pagation, 165  ;  Mossy,  600  ;  seta- 
cea,  610  ;  Star,  the,  447  ;  Stel- 
laria,  610  ;  soil  and  position,  165  ; 
subulata,  610  ;  subulata  com- 
pacta,  G.  F.  Wilson,  Xelsoni, 
Vivid,  600  ;  suffruticosa,  varie- 
ties of,  167 

Phloxes,  610  ;  early  summer,  167  ; 
for  massing,  667  ;  from  cuttings, 
660  ;  late  summer,  167  ;  low- 
growing,  168 

Phoenix  canariensis,  dactylifera, 
778  ;  reclinata,  RoebeliniC  rupi- 
cola,  779  ; 

Phormium  tenax,  674 

Phyllocactus  crenatus,  phyllanth- 
oides,  763 

Phyllostachys  aurca,  fastuosa,  flexu- 
osa,  Henonis,  nigra,  Quilioi,  viridi- 
glaucescens,  886 

Phyteuma  canescens,  hemisphaeri- 
cum,  602 

Picea,  889  ;  excelsa,  Morinda,  orient- 
alis,  pungens,  Sitchensis,  890 

Picotees,  358 

Pieris  floribunda,  formosa,  japonica, 
899 

Pilea  muscosa,  797 

Pillars,  Roses  for,  309 

Pilocereus  senilis,  763 

Pimpernel,  428 

Pincushion  Flower,  376,  397 

Pine,  890  ;  Chili,  888  ;  Norfolk 
Island,  818  ;  Scotch,  890  ;  trees, 
proper  size  for  planting,  124  ; 
Umbrella,  892 

Pink,  Chinese,  118  ;  Indian,  118  ; 
Maiden,  597  ;  Moss,  610  ;  Sea,  604 

Pinks,  alpine,  212  ;  border,  363  ; 
border,  twelve  best  varieties,  364  ; 
dividing,  364  ;  fragrant,  363  ; 
increasing,  363,  456,  658  ;  plant- 
ing, 364  ;  rock  garden,  606  ;  Show 
or  Laced,  366 

Pinus  Cembra,  excelsa,  Halepensis, 
insignis,  Laricio,  monophylla, 
Pinaster,  Pinea,  sylvestris,  890 

"  Piping,"   183 

Pitcher  plant,  850,  851 

Plagianthus  Lyallii,  911 

Plane,  oriental,  923 

Planes,  923 

Planning  and  planting,   1 

Plantain  Lily,  53,  92,  145 

Plantains  on  lawns,  121 

Planting,  893  ;  Cauliflowers,  123  ; 
Dahlias,  264  ;  early  Celery,  266  ; 
Melons,  264  ;  out  from  pots,  691  ; 
Runner  Beans,  265  ;  Roses,  best 
time  for,  224  ;  Roses  in  winter, 
255  ;  Sweet  Peas,  122  ;  Vege- 
table Marrows,  265 

Plants  during  winter,  129  ;  for 
rooms,  817  ;  for  rooms,  flowering, 
821  ;  for  rooms,  foliage,  817  ;  for 
rooms,  potting,  817  ;  for  rooms, 
watering,  817  ;  grown  for  their 
foliage,  817  ;  in  rooms,  454  ;  on 
hotbeds,  211  ;  that  may  be  trod- 
den on,  212 


Platanus  acerifolia,  923  ;  orientalis, 
923 

Platycerium,  alicorne,  837 

Platycodon    grandiflorum,    393,    394 

Plum,  Cherry,  863,  917  ;  fly,  680  ; 
ornamental,  906 

Plumbago  Capensis,  775,  860  ;  rosea, 
851 

Plums,  946,  1010  ;  disbudding,  217  ; 
espalier  pruning,  980  ;  late,  616  ; 
thinning,  625 

"  Plunge,"  184 

Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  852 

Poker,  Red-hot,  70,  159 

Polemonium  flavum,  huinile,  humile 
album,  Richardsoni,  394 

Polyanthus,  712  ;  seed,  sowing,  264  ; 
slugs  injuring,  78 

Polyanthuses,   709 

Polygala  dalmaisiana,  786 

Polygonum,  394,  447  ;  affine,  am- 
plexicaule,  394  ;  baldschuanicum, 
180,  566,  876  ;  Bistorta,  Brunonis, 
394  ;  capitatum,  447  ;  com- 
pactum,  cuspidatum,  394  ;  multi- 
florum,  566  ;  orientale,  447  ;  poly- 
stachyum,  Sachalinense,  vaccinii- 
folium,  394 

Polypodium,  837  ;  aureum,  338, 
820  ;  vulgare,  791,  829 

Polypody,    common,    829  ;     golden, 

Polystichum  angulare,  828 

Ponds,  567 

Pontederia  cordata,  574 

Pools,  567 

Poplar,  917  ;    Grey,  923 

Poplars,  923 

Poppies,  annual,  445 

Poppy,  Calif ornian,  61,  434  ;  Cali- 
fornian  Bush,  395  ;  Himalayan, 
120  ;  Iceland,  53,  824  ;  Opium, 
446  ;  Oriental,  31,  53,  61  ; 
Peacock,  446  :  Shirley,  74,  170, 
446  ;  Tulip,  446 

Populus  balsamifera,  canescens,  nigra 
variety  pyramidalis,  tremula,  923 

Portugal  Laurel,  899 

Portuguese  Broom,   902 

Portulaca  grandiflora,  447 

Portulacas,  503 

Pot  propagator  for  cuttings,  18 

Potassium   sulphide   solution,   686 

Potato  disease,  682 

Potatoes,  1050,  1082  ;  diseased,  691  ; 
early,  956  ;  early,  lifting,  407  ; 
early,  planting,  26  ;  earthing,  218  ; 
for  exhibition,  614  ;  lifting,  557  ; 
main  crop,  266  :  main  crop,  lift- 
ing, 659  ;  scabbed, 682  ;  seed,  947  ; 
sowing,  80  :  spraying,  458 

Potentilla,  375,  394,  610;  alche- 
milloides,  ambigua,  610  ;  argyro- 
phylla  atrosanguinea,  394  ;  aurea, 
610  ;  fruticosa,  906  ;  Nepalensis, 
394,  602  ;  nivalis,  610  ;  saleso- 
viana,  906 

Potentillas,  varieties  of,  395 

Pots,  cleaning,  376  ;  Hvdrangeas 
for,  324  ;  sizes  of,  18  ;  well- 
drained,  404 

Potting  Chrysanthemums,  265  :  her- 
baceous Calceolarias,  78 

"  Potting  off,"  184 

Potting  on,  184  ;  young  plants,  668 

Poultry  manure  for  vegetables,  830 

Prairie  Sunflower,  152 

Preparing  a  Rose  bed,  220  ;  empty 
beds,  122 

Preservatives  for  wood  supports,  17, 
366 

Preserving  flowers  in  water,  266 

"  Prick  out,"  184 


Pricking  off,  123 

Prickly  Thrift,  886 

Primrose,  Evening,  120,  393,  610  ; 
Evening  (Annual),  445  ;  Hima- 
layan, Japanese,  54 

Primroses  in  pots,  104 

Primula,  an  amateur's,  184  ;  Auri- 
cula, Beesiana,  bulleyana,  612.; 
calycina,  602,  612  ;  capitata,  602  ; 
carniolica,  clusiana,  612  ;  denti- 
culata,  54,  612  ;  farinosa,  602, 
612  ;  floribunda,  748  ;  Forbesii, 
748,  776  ;  frondosa,  helvetica, 
involucrata,  612  ;  japonica,  54, 
612  ;  Kewensis,  402,  748  ;  longi- 
flora,  612  ;  malacoides,  748  ;  mar- 
ginata,  nivalis,  612  ;  obconica, 
747  ;  pedemontana,  602  ;  pul- 
verulenta,  rosea,  Sikkimensis,  612  ; 
sinensis,  sowing,  216,  747  ;  Star, 
747  ;  stellata,  747  ;  stellata,  sow- 
ing, 216  ;  verticillata,  748  ;  vis- 
cosa,  612 

Primulas,  840  ;  alpine,  937  ;  for 
cold  greenhouse,  937  ;  for  green- 
house, 747  ;  for  rock  garden, 
610  ;  for  shady  border,  54  ;  for 
water  garden,  547  ;  potting,  456, 
615  ;  pricking  out,  360  ;  sowing, 
216  ;  to  sow  in  July,  407 

Privet,  899,  911  ;  flowering  ever- 
green, 842  ;  hedge,  220  ;  oval- 
leaved,  863 

Propagating  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine, 122  ;  case,  how  to  make  a 
simple,  64  ;  frame,  temporary, 
474 

"  Propagator,"  184  ;  for  cuttings, 
pot,  18 

Prophet  Flower,  increasing,  60 

Protecting  Chrysanthemums  against 
fog,  26  ;  flowers,  126  ;  fruit  trees 
in  blossom,  25  ;  plants,  126,  945  ; 
Roses,  254  ;  seedlings,  125  ;  seeds 
from  mice,  112  ;  Sweet  Peas,  128  ; 
wall  fruits,  79 

Provence  Roses,  297 

Prumnopitys  elegans,  890 

Pruning,  894,  964  ;  Apple  trees,  362, 
976  ;  Apricots  in  summer,  361  ; 
Climbing  Roses,  247,  504,  706  ;  es- 
palier Apples  and  Plums,  980  ; 
greenhouse  and  hothouse  climbers, 
859  ;  newly  planted  fruit  trees, 
25  ;  of  Evergreens,  the  severe,  129  ; 
Red  Currants,  361  ;  Rhododen- 
drons, 266,  360  ;  Roses,  78,  226  ; 
Roses  for  exhibition,  280  ;  Roses 
in  autumn,  253  ;  Roses  in  summer, 
246 ;  shrubs,  170,  208  ;  Tea 
Roses,  122 ;  trees  and  shrubs, 
868 

Prunings  from  fruit  trees,  how  to 
make  use  of,  88 

Prunus,  815  ;  acida,  906,  918  ; 
Avium,  Amygdalus,  917  ;  cerasi- 
fera,  863,  917,  925  ;  japonica,  906  ; 
Laurocerasus,  lusitanica,  899  ; 
Mahaleb,  Padus,  918  ;  pendula, 
917  :  Persica  foliis  rubris,  Pis- 
sardi,  925  ;  serrulata,  918  :  spi- 
nosa  flore  pleno,  triloba,  906 

Pseudolarix  Kaempferi,  892 

Pseudotsuga  Douglasii,  892 

Pteris,  820,  838  ;  scaberula,  338, 
838 

Pterocarya  caucasica,  923 

Pterospermum  Acerinum,  383 

Puccinia  malvacearum,  154 

Purslane,  447,  448  ;    rock,  428 

Pyracantha  angustifolia,  900  ;  coc- 
"cinea,  899 

Pyrenean  Lily,  94 
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Pyrethrum,   169,  206,  376  ;    uligino- 

"sum,    140 

Pyrethrums,  double,  single,  169 
Pyrus,  815  ;    americana,  Aria,  918  ; 

Aria    chrysophylla,    925  ;     Aucu- 

paria,    ba'ccata,    communis,    918  ; 

floribunda,    917,    918  ;      halliana, 

pinnatifida,  918  ;    prunifolia,  883  ; 

rotundifolia,  spectabilis  flore  pleno, 

918  ;    vestita,  918,  925 


QUAMASH.  632 

Quassia  chips,  686  ;  extract,  mak- 
ing, 854  ;  insecticide,  how  to 
make,  686 

Quercus  acuta,  cuspidata,  900  ;  Ilex, 
863,  900  ;  pedunculata,  924  ; 
phillyraeoides,  900  ;  Robur,  923  ; 
sessiliflora,  924 

Quick,  862 

Quicklime,  81,  82 

Quince,  902,  1010 


RABBITS,  687 

Radishes,  124,  959,  1050,  1084  ; 
early,  956 

Ragweed,    398 

Raising  plants  from  seed,  411 

Ramondia  pyrenaica,  602 

Ranunculus,  395,  651,  830  ;  aconiti 
folius  flore  pleno,  395,  574  ; 
acris  plenus,  amplexicaulis,  395  ; 
French,  651  ;  gramineus,  Lingua, 
395  ;  Persian,  double,  651  ;  Tur- 
ban, double,  651 

Raspberries,  1011,  1056  ;  autumn, 
1012,  1095  ;  mulching,  265  :  prun- 
ing, 505  ;  thinning  growths  of, 
326  :  canes,  thinning,  864 

Rat's  Tail  Cactus,  822 

Red  Currant,  992 

—  Rust  on  Roses,  315 

—  spider,  171,  680,  688,  800 

—  wood,  892 
Red-hot  Poker,  70,  159 

Refuse,  green,  value  of,  32  ;    heaps, 

Rehmannia  angulata,  Kewensis, 
748 

Removing  faded  blossoms,  80  ;  faded 
flowers  from  shrubs,  207 

Renanthera,   812 

Reseda  odorata,    442 

Rhapis  flabelliformis,  779  ;  Cas- 
sytha,  337 

Rhodanthe,  -18,  790  ;  Manglesii,  48 
50,  790 

Rhododendron,  815  ;  ciliatum,  786  ; 
dauricum,  901  ;  forsterianum  frag- 
rantissimum,  jasminiflorum  car- 
minatum,  luteum  roseum,  sesteri- 
anum,  veitchianum,  786 

Rhododendrons,  865  ;  for  the  green- 
house, 786  ;  propagation,  867  ; 
pruning,  266,  300,  866  ;  best  kinds 
of,  869  ;  watering,  268 

Rhubarb,  691,  960,   1085 

Ribes,  906  :  aureum,  906  ;  gordoni- 
anum,  907  ;  sanguineum,  816, 
906  ;  speciosum,  907 

Rice,  Indian,  675 

Richardia  aethiopica,  92,  749  ;  Elliot- 
tiana,  Pentlandii,  749 

Ricinus,  Bronze  King,  197  ;  com- 
munis, 817 

Road  grit,  tar  in,  42 

Robinia,  912  ;  hispida,  Kelseyi, 
912  ;  Pseudacacia,  920,  925  ;  v'is- 
cosa,  920 

Rochea,  763 

Rock  Cress,  604  ;   purple,  708 


Rock  garden,  577  ;  choosing  plants 
for,  58  ;  fifty  good  plants  tor, 
602  ;  lime  for,  594  ;  plant- 
ing a,  588  ;  planting  seedlings, 
595  ;  propagating  plants  for,  592  ; 
protection  in  winter,  590  ;  site 
for,  577  ;  stone  for,  577  ;  top- 
dressing,  590  ;  twenty-five  plants 
to  begin  with,  596  ;  watering  in 
spring,  588 

—  Jasmine,  116 

—  plants,     evergreen,     614  ;      for 
shade,  614 

—  Purslane,  428 
Rose,  896 

—  Spray,  896 

Rockeries,  794  ;    paths  in  the,  584  ; 

Rockery,  a  terraced,  582 

Rockets,  358 

Rockfoil,  937 

Rocky  Mountain  Bramble,  907 

Rodgersia  podophylla,  30,  574 

Romneya,   395  ;    Coulteri,   61,   396  ; 

trichocalyx,   396 
Rondeletia  speciosa  major,  852 
Rooms,  Palms  for,  777  ;    plants  for, 

817 
Root     crops,     894  ;       lifting,     690  ; 

stored,  946 

—    cuttings,    when    and     how    to 

take,  58 

—  disease,  683 

—  pruning  fruit  trees,  690 
Rosa,  907  ;    alba,  alpina,  Banksiae, 

bourboniana,  298  ;  bourboniana 
hybrida,  299  ;  centifolia,  300  ; 
damascena,  gallica,  299  ;  Hugonis, 
907  ;  indica,  299,  300,  302  ;  lutea, 
298  ;  moschata  Noisettiana,  mul- 
tiflora,  300  ;  Mundi,  299  ;  pomi- 
fera,  repens  scandens,  298  ;  rubi- 
ginosa,  300,  302  ;  rugosa,  302  ; 
sempervirens,  299  :  sericea,  907  ; 
spinosissima,  298,  302,  907  ;  wichu- 
raiana,  302 

"  Rose,"   184 

Rose  Acacia,  912 

-  Acidalie,  297  :  Aennchen- 
Miiller,  298  ;  Aglaia,  Aiinie  Vi- 
bert,  300  ;  Alberic  Barbier,  276  ; 
Alfred  Colomb,  Alfred  K.  Williams, 
294  ;  Alice  Lindsell,  290  ;  Amadis, 
298  ;  Amateur  Teyssier,  290  ; 
Anna  Chartron,  Anna  Olivier,  289  ; 
Anne  of  Geierstein,  300  ;  Antoine 
Rivoire,  273,  290  ;  Arthur  R. 
Goodwin,  296  ;  Aschenbrodel,  Aus- 
trian Brier,  298  :  Austrian  Yellow, 
262  ;  Avoca,  290  ;  Ayrshire,  298 

Banksian,    Bardou    Job,    298  ; 

Baroness   Rothschild,   294;    Bath, 
White,  297  ;  Beaute"  de  Lyon,  296  ; 
Ben    Cant,    274,    294  ;     Bennett's 
Seedling,  298  ;   Beryl,  262  :   Betty, 
290  ;      Blairii    No.    2,    297,    300  ; 
Blanc  Double    de    Coubert,    302  ; 
Blanche  Moreau,  297,  300  ;    Bour- 
bon,     Boursault,      298  ;       British 
Queen,  290 

bed,  preparing  a,  220,  658 

-  Beetle,  684 

—  border,  filling  blanks  in  the,  263 

—  bushes,  shapely,   how  to  pro- 
duce, 241 

Cabbage,    297  :    Captain    Hay- 
ward,  274,  294  ;    Caroline  Testout, 
272,  290  ;    Carine,  290  ;    Catherine 
Mermet,     289  ;     Cecile     Brunner, 
298  ;        Charles       Lawson,       297  ; 
Charles  Lefebvre,  294  ;  Chateau  de 
Clos    Vougeot,    290 ;     Chin    Chin, 
262  ;      China,     296,     299  ;      Cissie 
Easlea,  296  ;    Clio,  294  ;    Colonel 


Leclerc,  290  ;  Commandant  Felix 
Faure,  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  294  ; 
Comtesse  de  Cayla,  296  ;  Comtesse 
Festetics  Hamilton,  289  ;  Conrad 
F.  Meyer,  274,  302  ;  Constance, 
296  ;  Countess  of  Gof-ford,  Coun- 
tess of  Shaftesbury,  2t'0  ;  Coupe 
d'Hebe,  297  ;  Cramoisie  Supe'ri- 
eure,  296  ;  Crested  Moss,  Crim- 
son Globe,  297  ;  Crimson  Rambler. 
300 
Rose,  Christmas,  23,  262 

cuttings,  striking  in  water,  269- 

—    Damask,     299  ;     Dean     Hole, 

290  ;  Desprez  a  Fleur  Jaune,  300  ; 
Deutschland,  296  ;  Dorothy  Page 
Roberts,  290  :  Dorothy  Perkins, 
274  ;  Dr.  Andry,  294  ;  Dr.  Grill, 
289  ;  Dr.  O'Donel  Browne,  2SO  j 
Ducher,  296  ;  Duchess  of  Welling- 
ton, Duchess  of  Westminster.  290  ; 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, 294  ;  Dundee  Rambler, 
298  :  Dupuy  Jamain,  294 
-  Earl  of  Gosford,  290  ;  Edu 
Meyer,  291  ;  Elise  Robichon,  276  ; 
Ellen  Poulson,  298  ;  Entente  Cor- 
diale,  291  ;  Erna  Teschendorff,. 
298,  300  ;  Ethel  Malcolm,  291  ; 
Eugc'nie  Lamesch,  298  ;  Euphro- 
syne,  300  ;  Evergreen,  299  ;  Ex- 
celsa,  274 

—  Fabvier,    296  ;    Fairy,    Felicits 
et     Perpe'tue,     299  ;      Fellenberg,. 
296  ;    Fisher  Holmes,  294  ;    Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  274,  294  ;  Florence- 
Edith    Coulthwaite,    Florence    H. 
Veitch,  Florence  Pemberton,  291 ;. 
French,  299 

garden,  formal,  507 

General     Jacqueminot,     294  ;: 

General  McArthur,  272,  291  ; 
Georges  Nabonnand,  289  ;  George 
C.  Waud,  George  Dickson,  291  ; 
Gloire  de  Chddane  Guinoisseau, 
294  ;  Gloire  de  Dijon,  274  ;  Gloire 
des  Rosomanes,  297  ;  Gottfried 
Keller,  296  ;  Grace  Darling,  291  ; 
Griiss  an  Teplitz,  273,  291  ;  Gus- 
tav  Grunerwald,  272,  291 

—  growers,  calendar  for,  322 

—  growing,  a  complete  guide  to,. 
219 

—  growths,  cutting  back,  406 

-  Harrisoni,  262  ;  Hebe's  Lip, 
298  ;  Helen  Keller,  Her  Majesty,. 
294  ;  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  289  ^ 
Hugh  Dickson,  273,  295 

—  Instituteur   Sirdey,  262  ;    Irish 
Elegance,  298 

James  Coey,  291  ;  Japanese 

Brier,  302  ;  J.  B.  Clark,  291  ;  Jean 
Ducher,  289  ;  Jeanne  d'Arc,  298, 
300  ;  Jeanne  Phillipe,  289  :  Jessie, 
298,  300  ;  Johanna  Sebus,  291  ; 
Johannisfeuer,  296  ;  Jonkheer- 
J.  L.  Mock,  291  ;  Joseph  Hill,  291  ;. 
Julia  Mannering,  300  ;  Juliet,  273,. 
296 

Killarney,  291 

Lady  Alice  Stanley,  Lady 

Ashtown,  Lady  Battersea,  292  ; 
Lady  Gay,  Lady  Godiva,  274  ; 
Lady  Hillingdon,  289  ;  Lady  Pen- 
zance,  3QO  ;  Lady  Pirrie,  292  ; 
Lady  Roberts  290  ;  La  France, 

291  ;    La  Rosiere,  295  :    La  Tosca, 
273,    292  ;     Laurent    Carle,    292  ; 
Laurette  Messimy,  296  ;    Le  Pro- 
gres,  262,  292  ;   Lena,  290  ;   Lebnie- 
Lamesch,    298  ;      Leslie    Holland, 

292  ;     Les    Rosati,    296  :     Leucht- 
feuer,   296  ;     Liberty,    Lieutenant 
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Chaure",  202  ;  Louis  Barbier,  296  ; 
Louis  van  Houtte,  295  ;  Louise 
Catherine  Breslau,  296  ;  Louise 
Walter,  298  ;  Lyons,  273,  296 

Rose  leaf  blotch,  1096  ;   scorch,  315 

,   Lenten,  53,   152 

—  Macrantha,  298  ;  Madame  Abel 
Chatenay,     273,     292  ;      Madame 
Antoine      Mari,      290  ;       Madame 
Edouard        Herriot,        Madame 
Eugene      Re'sal,     296  ;       Madame 
Hoste,    290  ;     Madame    Isaac   Pe- 
reire,    274,    298  ;     Madame    Jean 
Dupuy,     Madame       Jules       Gra- 
vereaux,     290  ;       Madame     Jules 
Grolez,  292  ;    Madame  Leon  Pain, 
292  ;    Madame  Levavasseur,  298  ; 
Madame    Maurice    de    Luze,    292  ; 
Madame  Melanie  Soupert,  273,  292; 
Madame  Plantier,   300  ;    Madame 
Ha  vary,  272,  292  ;   Madame  Ruan, 
296  ;    Maharajah,  298  ;    Marchion- 
ess  of  Londonderry,   295  ;    Mare'- 
chal    Niel,    300  ;     Margaret,    292  ; 
Margaret     Dickson,     Marie     Bau- 
mann,    295  ;     Marie    van    Houtte, 
290  ;    Marquise    de    Sinety,    Mary 
Countess       of        Ilchester)       292  ; 
Medea,    262  ;    Melody,    290,    292  ; 
Merveille  de  Lvon,  274,  295  ;   Miss 
Alice    de    Rothschild,    262,    290; 
Molly    Sharman    Crawford,    290  ; 
M.  Joseph  Hill,  273  ;    Mons.  Paul 
Lede,    292  ;    Monthly,    Old,    296  ; 
Morgenroth,    Morletti,     Moschata 
alba,     298  ;      Mrs.     Alfred     Tate, 
Mrs.       Amy       Hammond,       Mrs. 
Arthur    E.    Coxhead,    Mrs,    A.    R. 
Waddell,    Mrs.    Cornwallis    West, 
Mrs.    David    Jardine,    Mrs.    David 
McKee,    292  ;   Mrs.  Edward  Clay- 
ton, 296  ;    Mrs.   E.   G.   Hill,   292  ; 
Mrs.  George  Beckwith,  296  ;    Mrs. 
Foley   Hobbs,    Mrs.    Herbert   Ste- 
vens, 290  ;    Mrs.  John  Laing,  274, 
295  ;  Mrs.  O.  G.  Orpen,  Mrs.  Paul, 
298  ;   Mrs.  Peter  Blair,  292  ;    Mrs. 
R.     G.    Sharman    Crawford,    274, 
295  ;    Mrs.  W.  II.   Outbush,    298  ; 
Mrs.     W.    J.    Grant,    292  ;     Mrs. 
Walter  Easlea,  292 

maggot,  264 

Natalie  Bottner,   292  ;    Niphe- 

tos,  290 

—  of  Jericho,  931 
of  Sharon,  478 

—  Orleans,    298,    300  ;    Otto  von 
Bismarck,   292 

-  Paul     Neyron,     295  ;     Peace, 
290  ;     Perle   des   Jardins,    Persian 
Yellow,     262  ;      Pharisaer,     292  ; 
Prince    Camille    de    Rohan,    295  ; 
Prince    de    Bulgarie,    292  ;     Prin- 
cesse  de  Beam,  274  ;  Provence,  297 

—  pests,  243,  684 
Queen  Mab,  296 

-  Rayon    d'Or,    262,    296  ;     Re- 
cuerdo   de   Antonio   Peluffo,   290  ; 
Red    Riding    Hood,    298  ;      Rene" 
Andre,     274  ;      Richmond,      292  ; 
Rtidhatte,    298  ;     Rodophile    Gra- 
vereaux,  296  ;    Ruga,  298 

,   Rock,  896 

Safrano,    290  ;     Sarah    Bern- 

liardt,  292  ;  Scotch,  302  ;  Sena- 
teur  Vaisse,  295  ;  Simplicity,  298  ; 
Soleil  d'Angers,  Soleil  d'Or,  296  ; 
Souvenir  de  Gustave  Prat,  292  ; 
Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  297,  298  ; 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Sul- 
phurea,  290  ;  Sunburst,  292  ; 
Susie,  298  ;  Suzanne  Marie  Rodo- 
canachi,  295  ;  Sweet  Brier,  302 


Rose,  Sun,  598,  609,  896 

—  Tausendschon,  306,  309  ;  Tea 
Rambler,  306  ;  The  Garland,  305  ; 
The  Village  Maid,  299  ;  Trier,  308, 
309 

Ulrich  Brunner,  295  ;    Unique, 

297 

-  Victor  Hugo,  274,  295  ;  Village 
Maid,  299  ;  Viscountess  Enfield, 
296  ;  Viscountess  Folkestone,  294 

Warrior,  W.  E.  Lippiatt,  294  ; 

White  Bath,  297,  300  :  White  Doro- 
thy Perkins,  274  :    White  Maman 
Cochet,    290  ;     White    Pet,    296  ; 
William    Allen    Richardson,    300  ; 
Willowmere,  296  ;    W.   R.  Smith, 
290 

—  Zenobia,  297  ;  Zephirine  Drou- 
hin,  269,  297 

Rosemary,  671 

Roses,  945  ;  after  pruning,  625  ;  and 
Larkspurs,  28  ;  best  time  for 
planting,  224  ;  blush  and  flesh 
white,  305  ;  Bourbon,  297  ;  bud- 
ding, 316,  406,  504  ;  budding 
dwarf  stocks,  316  ;  bushy,  thin- 
ning, 263  ;  button-hole,  306  ; 
caterpillars  on,  240  ;  China,  295, 

296  ;     Christmas,    152,    153,    840  ; 
climbing,  242,  247,  274,  504,  706  ; 
cream,    yellow    and    pale    yellow, 
304  ;    dark  red,  303  ;    decorative, 

286  ;    disbudding,    187,  240,   768  ; 
dwarf  Polyantha,   298  ;    errors  in 
watering,    312  ;     for    arbours,    for 
arches,  310  ;    for  clothing  old  tree 
stumps,    566  ;      for    edgings    and 
borders,  308  ;    for  exhibition,  279, 
280,   282,    284  ;     for   hedges,    220, 
270  ;  for  low  hedges,  272  ;  for  per- 
golas, 310  ;    for  pillars,  309  ;    for 
tall   hedges,    270  ;     for   town   gar- 
dens, 308  :    for  walls,  308  ;    from 
cuttings,  120,  320  ;    grafting,  318  ; 
greenfly  on,  174,    240  ;    grubs   on, 
240  ;     'half-standard,    257  ;      heel- 
ing   in,     253,    269  ;     hoeing    after 
watering,  238  ;    how  to  cut,  242  ; 
how  to  plant,  225  ;    hybrid  Bour- 
bon,   299  ;    hybrid    Chinese,   300  ; 
hybrid   perpetual,   284,   286,   294, 
300  ;     hybrid    Sweet    Brier,    300  ; 
hybrid  teas,  284,  286,  290  ;    hy- 
brid   Tea-scented,    300  ;     increas- 
ing, 315  ;    insect  enemies  of,  313  ; 
insect   friends    of,    314  ;     in    tubs, 
277,  279  ;    layering,  318  ;    Lenten, 
153  ;       light     red,      303  ;       liquid 
manure    for,    312  ;     manures    for, 
223,   276  ;     manuring   in   autumn, 
276  ;    mildew  on,    129,   240,   247, 
264  ;    Monthly,   295,   296  ;     Moss, 
297,  300  ;    Multiflora,  300  ;    newer 
hybrid    perpetual,    newer    hybrid 
Tea,    newer    Tea,    286  ;    Noisette, 
286,    300  ;     pegging     down.     261, 

287  ;   Pernetiana,  296  ;   pink,  305  ; 
planting,  794  ;    planting,  in  sandy 
soil,  288  :   planting  in  spring,  226  ; 
planting  in  winter,  255  ;    Polyan- 
tha, 300  :  protecting,  254,  893  ;  Pro- 
vence, 297,  300  ;  pruning,  78,  226  ; 
pruning  in  autumn,  253  ;    remov- 
ing suckers   from,   241  ;    rust  on," 
684  ;     September,    250  ;     shorten- 
ing vigorous  growths,  269  ;   single, 

297  :  some  general  directions,  312  ; 
species    of,    298  ;     spraying,    325  ; 
Sproughton  hoe  for,  262  ;    stand- 
ard,     257  :      standard,      how     to 
plant,     258  :      stocks     for,     316  ; 
strong  growths  on,  794  ;    summer 
pruning,     246  ;      sweetly-scented, 


302  ;  Tea,  122,  286,  289  ;  Tea- 
scented,  302  ;  that  make  good 
standards,  260  ;  transplanting, 
252  ;  treatment  when  growth 
begins,  236  ;  twenty-four  to 
begin  with,  272  ;  under  glass,  311  ; 
value  of  hoeing,  243,  248  ;  washes 
for,  315  ;  watering,  243  ;  water- 
ing in  spring,  236  ;  where  to  put 
the,  219  ;  white,  304  ;  wichu- 
raiana,  302  ;  wild  types  of,  298  : 
with  green  centres,  269  ;  yellow 
that  keep  their  colour,  262 

Rosmarinus  officinalis,   671 

Rotation  of  crops,  841,  1098 

Rowan,  918 

Rubus  bambusarum,  biflorus  and 
varieties,  deliciosus,  flagelliformis^ 
innominatus,  laciniatus,  lasio- 
stylus,  nutkanus,  odoratua,  spec- 
tabilis,  thyrsoideus,  ulmifolius,. 
Veitchii,  907 

Rudbeckia,  376,  396  ;  calif ornica, 
flore  pleno,  397  ;  laciniata,  396  ; 
maxima,  397  ;  Newmani,  29,  397  ;. 
purpurea,  396,  397  ;  speciosa,  396> 
SQ7 

Rue,  671 

Rucllia,  852 

Runner  Beans,  out  of  doors,  sowing,. 
218  ;  planting  out,  265 

Ruscus    aculeatus,    564 

Rust  on  Roses,  684 

Rustic  work,  cleaning,  42 

Rusting  of  tools,  to  prevent,  50 

Ruta   graveolens,   671 


SAGE,  Common,  671,  1050,  1092 

Sagittaria  japoiiica,  574 

St.  Bernard's  Lily,  92 

St.  Bruno's  Lily,  92 

St.  John's  Wort,  182,  609,  911  ; 
creeping,  214 

Saintpaulia  ionantha,  920 

Salads,  early,  776 

Salix  alba  variety  caerulea,  924  ; 
Babylonica,  elegantissima,  174  ; 
fragilis,  924 

Salpiglossis  aurea,  coccinea,  gran- 
diflora,  Kermesina,  superbissimaf 
violacea,  448 

Salsify,  123,  1104 

Sal  via  azurea  grand  iflora,  749  ;  Blue 
Beard,  448  :  cuttings,  25  ;  Hor- 
minum,  448  ;  officinalis,  671  ; 
patens,  196  ;  rutilans,  749  ;  splen- 
dens,  749,  794 

Salvias,  794  ;  blue  and  red,  196  ; 
potting,  407 

Sanchezia  nobilis  variegata,  852 

Sand,  409,  558  ;  lawn,  42  ;  the 
value  of,  46 

Sand  wort,  604  ;    Mountain,  596 

Sandy  soil,  planting  Roses  in,  288 

Santolina  chamaecyparissus,  671 

Sanvitalia  procumbens,  448 

Saponaria  baccaria,  calabrica,  448  ; 
ocymoides,  600,  602 

Sauromatum  guttatum,  629 

Savin,  common,  889 

Savoy,   1050 

Sawdust,  use  and  misuse  of,  32 

Sawflies  on   Roses,   684 

Sawfly  stem-boring,  244 

Saxifraga,  937  ;  Aizoon,  214,  602,. 
612  ;  Aizoon  rosea,  600  ;  apiculata, 
214,  612  ;  Bathoniensis,  600,  612  ; 
burseriana,  caespitosa,  612  ;  coch- 
learis,  602  ;  cordifolia,  613  ;  Coty- 
ledon, 612  ;  Cotyledon  pyramid- 
alis,  600  ;  cuneifolia,  612  ;  deci- 
piens,  602  ;  Elizabethae,  Engleri^ 
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exarata,     612  ;      granulata     flore 

Eleno,  54  ;  Grisebachii,  groen- 
indica,  Guildford  Seedling,  Hostii, 
hvpnoides,  kolentiana,  612  ;  lingu- 
lata,  612  ;  longifolia,  602,  612  ; 
muscoides,  212,  612  ;  oppositifolia, 
612  ;  peltata,  54  ;  sancta,  214, 
612  ;  umbrosa,  54,  405  ;  Val- 
densis,  612  ;  Wallace!,  600,  612 

Saxifrage,  Mossy,  212,  600,  612,  712 

Saxifrages,  Silvery,  600,  612  ;  for 
shady  border,  54 

Scabbed   Potatoes,   682 

Scabiosa,  397,  449  ;  alba,  398  ;  cau- 
casica,  70,  376,  397  ;  lutea,  398  ; 
parnassifolia,  602  ;  perfecta,  Pride 
of  Eiverslea,  398 

Scabious,  70,  74,  376,  397  ;  Sweet, 
74,  449 

Scale  insects,  688  ;  on  Rose  trees, 
684 

Scarborough  Lily,  92,  751,  823 

Schizanthus,  337,  449,  790,  1058  ; 
Grahami,  449  ;  pinnatus,  337,  449  ; 
retusus,  337,  449  ;  sowing,  79, 
555  ;  Wisetonensis,  79,  337 

Schizoneura  lanigera,   793 

Schizopetalon  Walkeri,  449 

Schizophragma  hydrangeoides,  662, 
876  ;  integrifolia,  876  ;  petiolaris, 
662 

Schizostylis  coccinea,  88,  92 

Sciadopitys  verticillata,  892 

Scilla  bifolia,  festalis,  651  ;  his- 
panica,  652  ;  italica,  nutans,  651  ; 
peruviana,  652  ;  sibirica,  651  ; 
zebrinus,  574 

Scolopendrium,  791  ;    vulgare,  828 

Scorzonera,  1104 

Scotch  Pine,  890  :    Rose,  907 

Scum  in  ponds,  64  ;  in  water,  how 
to  kill,  121 

Scutellaria  mociniana,   853 

Sea  Holly,  48,  144,  145 

Sea  Lavender,  47,  48,  376,  400,  450, 
750 

Sea  sand,  54 

Seakale,  795,  960,  1051,  1086 

Sedum,  338,  398,  613;  acre,  214, 
602  ;  album,  613  ;  Anacamp- 
seros,  602  ;  anglicum,  613  ;  caeru- 
leum,  214,  602  ;  corsicum,  dasy- 
phyllum,  Ewersii,  kamtschaticum, 
lydium,  613  ;  maximum,  398  ; 
obtusatum,  purpureum,  398  ;  re- 
flexum,  613  ;  rupestre,  602  ;  sar- 
mentosum  variegatum,  Sieboldii, 
338  ;  spathulifolium,  613  ;  spec- 
tabile,  398,  613  ;  spectabile  pur- 
pureum, 30  ;  spurium,  602  ;  spu- 
rium  atrosanguineum,  613 

Seed  Potatoes,  947 

Seed,  raising  plants  from,  411  ; 
sowing,  474 

Seedling  Begonias,  265  ;  Gloxinias, 
265 

Seedlings,  protecting,  125  ;  thinning, 
478  ;  transplanting,  64,  414  ;  treat- 
ment of,  414 

Seeds,  and  diseases,  chipping  and 
soaking,  414  ;  inside  a  green- 
house, 413  ;  in  the  frame,  411  ; 
longevity  of,  496  ;  mice  and,  414  ; 
of  biennials,  sowing,  115  ;  old, 
sowing,  215  ;  on  a  hotbed,  413  ; 
ordering,  964  ;  protecting,  125  ; 
small,  sowing,  691  ;  tiny,  sowing, 
214  ;  to  sow  in  autumn,  108 

Selaginella  caesia,  caesia  arborea, 
839 

Sempervivum,  613 

Senecio,  398,  574  ;  clivorum,  30, 
398  ;  Doronicum,  398  ;  elegans, 


449  ;  japonicus,  macrophyllus, 
398  ;  pulcher,  61,  398  ;  tangu- 
ticus,  veitchianus,  398 ;  wilson- 
ianus,  398 

September,  early,  work  in  the  garden 
in,  615  ;  late",  work  in  the  garden 
in,  658 

Sequoia  gigantea,  sempervirens,  892 
Setaria  macrochaeta,  46,  436 
Shade,  rock  plants  for,  614 

Shading  the  greenhouse,   170 

Shady  border,  plants  for,  51,  54  ; 
front  garden,  458  ;  wall,  flowers 
for,  563  ;  windows,  flowers  for, 
624,  625 

Shallot,   1052,   1059 

Shamrock,  823 

Shasta  Daisy,  68,  139,  372 

Shells,  ground,  82 

Shirley  Poppy,  74,  170 

Show  Pelargo'niums,   217 

Shrubberies,  893  ;  bulbs  in,  615  ; 
thinning,  404 

Shrubs  and  fresh  manure,  404  ; 
climbing,  871  ;  cuttings  of,  504  ; 
flowering  for  cold  greenhouse, 
791  ;  flowering,  hardy,  901  ; 
flowering,  leaf-losing,  pruning, 
881  ;  for  a  small  lawn,  23  ;  hardy 
flowering  in  December,  January, 
and  February,  901  ;  hardy  flower- 
ing in  March,  April,  and  May, 
902  ;  hardy  flowering  in  June, 
July,  and  August,  909  ;  hardy 
flowering  in  September,  October, 
and  November,  915;  hardy,  for 
the  greenhouse,  814  ;  increasing, 
926  ;  in  tubs,  208  ;  layering,  706  ; 
pruning,  170,  208  ;  that  require 
no  regular  pruning,  881  ;  to  grow 
under  trees,  564  ;  to  prune  after 
flowering,  881  ;  to  prune  in  spring, 
881 ;  with  ornamental  foliage,  882  ; 
with  ornamental  fruits,  883 

Siberian  Crab,  918  ;  Flag  and  varie- 
ties, 158 

Sidalcea    Candida,    malvaeflora,    398 

"  Side-shoots,"   184 

Silene,  450,  613  ;  acaulis,  613  ;  al- 
pestris,  600,  602,  613  ;  Armeria, 
450,  602  ;  Elizabethae,  602,  613  ; 
pendula,  450  ;  Schafta,  602,  613 

Silk  Vine,  180 

Silver  Fern,  834  ;    Fir,  887 
—  leaf  disease,  79,  1038 

Slaked  lime,  81,  82 

Sleepy  disease,  683 

Slipper  Flower,   558 

Slipperwort  (Mexican),  428 

Slugs,  685,  800  ;  how  to  destroy, 
172  ;  injuring  Polyanthus,  78  ;  on 
Lettuce,  682  ;  trap  for,  796 

Small  holding,  1043 

Smilax,  566,  775  ;  aspera,  rotundi- 
folia,  566 

Snails,  685  ;  how  to  destroy,  172  ; 
on  walls,  217 

Snake-root,  black,  382 

Snapdragon,  66,  73,  122,  196,  456, 
615  ;  increasing,  200 

Sneezewort,  31,  150,  374  ;  double,  381 

Snowdrop,  640  ;    Windflower,  52 

Snowflake,  Spring,  Summer,  646 

Soaps  in  gardening,  42 

Soapwort,  448,  600 

Soft  water,  obtaining,  61,  842 

Shield  Fern,  828 

Soil  and  its  cultivation,  516  ;  action 
of  frost,  snow,  etc.,  on,  517  ;  for 
seeds  sown  in  autumn,  108  ;  for 
Violas,  86  ;  pests,  684  ;  sandy, 
enriching,  458  ;  sterilisation  of 
the,  521  ;  tillage  of  the,  517 


Soils,  chemical  composition  of,  518  ; 
classification,      colour     of,      518  ; 
special  plants  for,  513 
Solanum,     750,     775  ;      jasminoides, 

775,  876  ;    Wendlandii,  775,  859 
Solanums,  Berried,  361 
Solidago,  376,  398  ;   Bucklevi,  Cana- 
densis,    Golden    Wings,    neglecta, 
Shortii,  spectabilis,  ulmifolia,  Vir- 
gaurea  nana,  400 
Solomon's  Seal,  53 
Sonerila  margaritacea,  853 
Soot,    512  ;     mixed    with    lime,    55  ; 

the  use  of,  for  flowers,  56 
Sophora    japonica,    920  ;     viciifolia, 

912 

Sophronitis,  812  ;    grandiflora,  338 
Sorghum  vulgare,   675 
Southernwood,  672 
Sowbread,  635 

Sowing     Beetroot,     217  ;      Cineraria 
seed,     325  ;      fern      spores,      215  ; 
Grass  seed,  78  ;    Hollyhocks,  325  ; 
old    seeds,     215;      Parsley,     327; 
Polyanthus  seed,  264  ;    Primulas, 
216";    Runner  Beans  out  of  doors, 
218  ;     Salsafy,    123  ;     tinv    seeds, 
214  ;    Wallflowers,  216 
Spanish  Broom,  912 
Sparaxis,  915 

Sparrows  and  fruit  blossoms,  217 
Spartium  junceum,  912 
Spearwort,  Giant  Golden,  395 
Special  plants  for  special  soils,  513 
Species  or  wild  types  of  Roses,  298 
Specularia  speculum,  450 
Speedwell,    402  ;     a    shrubby,    830  ; 
blue-flowered,  212  ;   Virginian,  402 
Sphagnum,   409 

Spinach,  557,  1088  :  Beet,  sowing, 
26  ;  for  winter,  457* ;  red  moun- 
tain, 428 

Spiraea,  557,  400,  816,  913  :  Aitchi- 
sonii,  913  ;  arguta,  907  :  Aruncus, 
29,  376,  400  ;  astilboides,  camt- 
schatica,  400  ;  canescens,  dis- 
color, 913  ;  Filipendula  flore  pleno, 
376,  400  ;  Japanese,  823  :  japo- 
nica, 376,  400,  913  ;  lindleyana, 
913  ;  lobata,  400  ;  Menziesii, 
913  ;  palmata,  29,  376,  400  ; 
Queen  of  the  Prairie,  400  :  salici- 
lolia,  913  ;  Thunbergi,  907  ;  Ul- 
maria  flore  pleno,  376,  400  ;  Van 
Houttei,  907 

Spiraeas,  29  ;   for  bog  gardens,  574 
Spleenwort,   820  ;    Common,  829 
Sponging  Palms,  etc.,  89 
Spot  disease,  683,  801 
Spraying,  184  ;    Roses,  325 
Sprekelia  formosissima,  750 
Spring    beds,    clearing,    216  ;     Cab- 
bage,      1059  ;        flowers,       colour 
schemes     for,     710  ;      flowers     for 
bedding,    707  ;     flowers,    how    to 
grow,  711  ;   flowers,  planting,  689  ; 
Onions,  218 

Spruce,  889  ;    Hemlock,  892  ;    Orien- 
tal, 890 
Squill,  Italian,  651  ;    Peruvian,  652  ; 

Siberian,  651 

Squirrel's  Foot  Fern,  820,  834 
Stag's  Horn  Fern,  837 
Stakes,  893 
Staking  plants,  325 
Standard  Roses,  257  ;    how  to  plant, 

258 
Staphylea,      colchica,      Coulombieri, 

pinnata,  908 
Star    of    Bethlehem,    650  ;     of    the 

Veldt,  624  ;    Tulip,  630 
Starwort,    116,    135  ;   Summer,   385, 
607 
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Statice,  47,  48,  376,  400,  450  ; 
arborescens,  49  ;  eximia  superba, 
47  ;  for  greenhouse,  750  ;  Ginelini, 
47,  400  ;  incana,  400  ;  latifolia, 
47,  400  ;  Limonium,  47,  400  ;  pro- 
fusa,  rosea,  sinuata,  Suworowi,  49  ; 
tartarica,  47,  400 

Stenanthium   robustum,   28 

Step  crevices,   plants  for,   -10 

Stephanotis  floribunda,  853,  857,  859 

Stepping  stones,  212 

Steps,  brick,  garden,  of  rough  wood, 
39  ;  stone,  informal,  40 

Sterilisation  of  the  soil,  521  ;  by 
frost,  524 

Sterilising  leaf -mould,  26,  503  ;  soil 
for  sowing,  676 

Sternbergia  iischeriana,  lutea,  mac- 
rantha,  652 

Sticks,  pea,  841 

Stipa,  46  ;    pennata,  574 

"Stock,"   184 

Stock,  75  :  Brompton,  East  Lothian, 
119  ;  Niffht-scented,  106,  442,  496 

Stocks,  Beauty  of  Nice,  450,  790  ; 
Brompton,  East  Lothian,  450  ;  for 
the  greenhouse,  790  ;  Intermedi- 
ate, Ten- week,  450  :  varieties  of, 
452  ;  winter-flowering,  150 

—  for   Roses,   316 
Stone  Pine,  890 

Stonecrop,  398,  613  ;  Common  Yel- 
low, 214  ;  Japanese,  30,  398 

Stones  for  paths,  laying,  210 

"  Stop,"  184 

Stopping  Vines,  122  ;  wounds  in 
trees,  124 

Store  room,  974 

Storing  Apples  and  Pears,  973 

Stove,  fuel  for  the,  41 

Strawberry,  insect  pests  on,  680  ; 
layers,  505  ;  leaf  spot,  mildew,  080 

—  beds,  217  ;  cleaning,  457  ;   pre- 
paring,   505 

—  tree,  530,  895 
Strawberries,  961,  1012,  1028,  1056  ; 

for  forcing,  690  ;  forced,  326  ;  in 
tubs,  1016  ;  layering,  361  ;  net- 
ting, 265  ;  planting,  79,  556  ;  pot- 
ting, 556  :  spring-planted,  265 

"  Streak  "  disease,   684 

Stream  gardens,  567 

Streptocarpus,   750 

Streptosolen  Jamesonii,  750,  860 

"  Strike,"  184 

Strobilanthes  dyerianus,  853 

Stuartia  Malachodendron,  pentagyna, 
pseudo-Camellia,  914 

Stumps,  tree,  how  to  kill,  42 

Styrax  americanum,  heinsleyanum, 
ijaponicum,  Obassia,  officinale.  914 

Substances,  common,  for  sterilisa- 
tion, 525 

Succulents  for  the  greenhouse,  757 

Sucker,  Apple,  842 

Suckers,  694  ;  removing,  from  Rcses, 
241 

Sulphate  of  iron,  277  ;    of  lime,  82 

Summer  bedding,  191  ;   Cypress,  198 

Sun  Rose,  598,  608,  896 

Sunflower,  150,  374  ;  annual,  436  ; 
Prairie,  Willow-leaved,  152 

Sunflowers,  annual,  122  ;  perennial, 
150  ;  single,  75 

Sunny  border,  value  of  a,  380  :  wall, 
flowers  for,  562  ;  windows,  flowers 
for,  622 

Swainsona  galegifolia,  207,  775  ; 
variety  alba,  776 

Swamp  Lily,  92,  97,  656 

Sweet   Alyssum,    105  ;     Flag,    938 

scented  annuals,  flowers, 

leaves,  105 


Sweet  Pea  diseases,  551,  684  ; 
Anthracnose,  552  ;  bud  drop, 
collar  rot,  553  ;  eelworm,  554  ; 
insect  pests,  684  ;  mosaic  disease, 
551  ;  mould,  552  ;  powdery  mil- 
dew, rhizoctonia  disease,  root 
galls,  553  ;  root  rot,  552  ;  streak, 
551  ;  wilting,  553 
—  Peas,  531,  615,  945  ;  chipping 
or  immersing  seed,  535  ;  colour- 
blending,  548  ;  colour  schemes  for 
table  decoration,  550  ;  cutting 
back,  544  ;  disbudding,  189  ;  ex- 
hibiting, 546  ;  feeding,  406  ;  feed- 
ing the  plants,  540  ;  for  exhibition, 

544  ;   for  exhibition,  how  to  pack, 
546  ;  for  exhibition,  when  to  cut, 

545  ;    from    cuttings,     550  ;     hoe- 
ing, 542  ;    in  cold  frames,  25  ;    in 
tubs,     546  ;      manure     for,     174  ; 
mulching,    542  ;     of    each    colour, 
good,  550  :    planting,  122  ;    plant- 
ing   out    from     pots,    535  ;     pre- 
paring the  ground,  531  ;    protect- 
ing,  128  ;    shading,  542  :    sowing, 
24,  532,  658  :    suitable  sticks  and 
substitutes,  538  ;    thirty-six  varie- 
ties   for   exhibition,    550  ;     thirty- 
six    varieties    for    garden    display 
or    cutting,   551  ;    training,   treat- 
ment     before      flowering,       539  : 
trenches,   1019 

Sultan,  381,  431  ;  William,  118, 
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Sword  Lily,  641 
Sycamore,  921 
Symphytum     asperrimum,     caucasi- 

cum,  61 

Syringa,  816,  908,  909 
Syringe,  garden,  288 
Syringing,  a  hint  when,  50 


TABLE  decoration,  Sweet  Peas,   550 

Tacsonia,   776,  860  ;    manicata,   776 

Tagetes  erecta,  452  ;  signata  pumila, 
453 

"  Taking  buds,"  184 

Tamarisk,  909,  914 

Tamarix  gallica,  909  ;  hispida 
variety  aestivalis,  pentandra,  914  ; 
tetrandra,  909 

Tar  as  an  antiseptic,  17  ;  in  road 
grit,  42 

Tarragon,  672 

Tassel  Flower,  73,  434 

Taxodium  distichum,  892 

Taxus,  892  ;    baccata,  862,  892 

Tea  Roses,  289  ;    pruning,  122 

Tecoma  grandiflora,  876  ;  jas- 
minoides,  776  ;  radicans,  876 

Testing  for  lime,  82 

Thalictrum,  400  ;  aquilegifolium, 
Delavayii,  dipterocarpum,  flavum, 
glaucum,  minus  adiantifolium,  401 

Thinning  annuals,  325  ;  Apricots, 
171  ;  bushy  Roses,  263  ;  crops, 
266  ;  flowers,  575  ;  fruits,  576  ; 
Grapes,  264,  576,  1033  ;  growths, 
207,  498  ;  Peaches,  171  ;  Plums, 
265  ;  Raspberries,  326  ;  vege- 
tables, 575 

Thistle,  Cotton,  120  ;  Globe,  48, 
385 

Thorn,  Flowering,  918 

Thrift,  604  ;   Prickly,  886  ;   Sea,  604 

Thrips,  246,  314,  800,  831,  965 

Thunbergia,  338 

Thunia,  812 

Thuya  dolabrata,  gigantea,  japonica, 
occidentalis,  892  ;  orientalis,  863, 
892  :  plicata,  863,  892 

Thyme,  212,  672,   1052 


Thymus,  672  ;  ChamaecLrys,  212  ; 
citriodorus  argenteus,  citriodorus 
aureus,  672  ;  lanuginosus,  212, 
672  ;  micans,  602  ;  montanus, 
212  ;  Serpyllum,  40,  602,  672  ; 
Serpyllum  albus,  212  ;  Serpyllum 
citriodorus,  672  ;  villosus,  212  ; 
vulgaris,  672 

Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,  853 

Tic'kseed,   383  ;   Golden,  372 

Tiger  flower,  652  ;    Lily,  92,  95 

Tigridia  Pavonia,   652 

Tilia  dasystyla,  petiolaris,  vulgaris, 
924 

Tillage  of  the  soil,  517 

Tillandsia  Lindeni,  splendens,  zeb- 
rina,  853 

Toadflax,  441,  610  :   Alpine,  214 

Tobacco  Plant,  106,  443,  790 

Todea,  839 

Tomatoes,  172,  961,  1052,  1088  ; 
fruits  cracking,  380  ;  in  pots,  361  ; 
outdoor,  265,  408,  506,  556  ; 
planting,  217  ;  sleepy  disease,  683  ; 
sowing,  26 

Tools,  the  care  of,  380 

"  Top-dressing,"   184  ;    Lilies,  325 

Torch  Lily,  31,  159 

Torenia  Bailloni,  Fournieri,  790 

Trachycarpus   excelsus,   778 

Tradescantia  Zebrina,  338,  821,  853 

Transplanting,  754  ;  a  hint  on,  88, 
207,  656  :  Evergreens,  182,  216; 
Roses,  252  ;  seedlings,  64  ;  Wall- 
flowers, 88 

Traveller's  Joy,  872,  874 

Tree  of  Heaven,  921 
—  Lupin,  160 

—  stumps,  climbing  plants  for 
clothing  old,  566  ;  how  to  kill, 
42,  498 

Trees,  condemned,  616  ;  deciduous, 
92  ;  for  small  gardens,  327  ;  in- 
creasing, 926  ;  large,  pruning,  878  ; 
leaf-losing,  921  ;  neglected,  prun- 
ing, 878  ;  ornamental,  flowering 
in  February,  March,  and  April, 
917  ;  ornamental,  flowering  in 
May,  917  ;  shrubs  to  grow  under 
564  ;  small,  pruning,  880  ;  wall, 
watering,  123  ;  with  ornamental 
fruits,  883 

Trench,  how  to,  520 

Trenching,  883  ;  bastard,  672,  883  ; 
necessity  for,  520  ;  Rose  beds,  222 

Trichomanes,  839 

Trichopilia,  812 

Trillium,  92 

Triteleia  laxa,  uniflora,  630 

Tritoma,  31,  70,  652  ;    uvaria,  160 

Trollius  asiaticus,  europaeus,  For- 
tune!, 401  ;  Orange  Globe,  574 

Tropaeolum,  170,  336,  776  ;  Ball  of 
Fire,  776  ;  Canariense,  170,  181  ; 
Crippsii,  Darmstadt,  fulgens,  776  ; 
majus,  181,  453  ;  speciosum,  180, 
824  ;  Tom  Thumb,  453  ;  tri-  , 
colorum,  776 

Trumpet  Flower,  175,  872  ;  Lily, 
white,  96,  98 

Tsuga  brunoniana,  mertensiana, 
pattoniana,  892 

Tuberoses,  690,  751 

Tuberous   Begonia,   increasing,  201 

Tubs,  flower-growing  in,  477  ;  Hy- 
drangeas for,  324  :  plants  suitable 
for,  477  ;  Roses  in,  277  ;  shrubs 
in,  208  ;  Sweet  Peas  in,  546  ; 
Water  Lilies  in,  215 

Tufted  Pansies,  54,  84 

Tulip,  653,  712  ;    Star,  630 

Tulips,  April-flowering  single  Dutch, 
654  ;  cottage,  Darwin,  double, 
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655  ;  English  florists',  656  ;  in 
baskets,  338  ;  Parrot,  655  ;  very 
early,  654  ;  wild,  656 

Tunica  Saxifraga,  600,  602 

Turf,  how  to  lay,  19  ;    heap,  409 

Turk's  Cap  Lily,  92  ;  scarlet,  94 

Turnip  fly,  681 

Turnips,  362,  458,  962,  1053  ;  sow- 
ing, 80  ;  thinning,  616 

Twinflower,  Scarlet,  630 

Tydaea,  751 

Tying  down  Vine  growths,  78 

Typha  minima,  574 


ULMUS  campestris,  glabra,  major 
montana,  924  ;  montana  pendula, 
174  ;  pedunculata,  924 

Umbrella  Pine,  892 

Uniola  latifolia,  46 


VALERIAN,  Scarlet,  431 

Vallota  purpurea,  92,  751,  823 

Vanda,  812 

Vegetable  Marrow,  124,  265,  1053  ; 
pests,  680 

Vegetables,  1060  ;  early,  776  ;  poul- 
try manure  for,  830  ;  thinning,  575 

Ventilation,  840 

Venus'  Looking-glass,  450  ;  Navel- 
wort,  445 

Verbascum,  120,  401  ;  Blattaria, 
Caledonia,  densiflorum,  nigrum, 
402  ;  olympicum,  phlomoides,  31  ; 
phoeniceum,  pulverulentum,  402 

Verbena,  751,  1020  ;  increasing,  207  ; 
Lemon-scented,  720,  931  ;  red,  192 

Veronica,  402,  751,  900  ;  Ander- 
sonii,  192  ;  Anderson!  variegata, 
207  ;  Bidwillii,  602  ;  buxifolia, 
cupressoides,  900  ;  gentianoides, 
402  ;  incana,  602  ;  longifolia,  402  ; 
prostrata,  repens,  212  ;  salicifolia, 
900  ;  speciosa,  751,  752,  791,  900  ; 
spicala,  402  ;  subsessilis,  402  ; 
Teucrium  dubia,  601  ;  Traversa, 
830,  900  ;  virginica,  402 

Viburnum  rhytidophyllum,  Tinus, 
900 

Villarsia  nymphaeoides,  575 

Vinca  major,  564  ;    minor,  182,  564 

Vine,  180,  876,  1029  ;  borders,  mak- 
ing new,  754  ;  disbudding,  190  ; 
growths,  tying  down,  78  ;  Silk,  180 

Vines,  326,  690,  794,  964  ;  cleaning, 
945  ;  disbudding,  25  ;  hardy,  for 
clothing  tree  stumps,  566 ;  in 
flower,  217  ;  outdoor,  457  ;  pro- 
pagating by  "  eyes,"  359  ;  prun- 
ing, 945  ;  "  stopping,"  122  ;  treat- 
ment in  winter,  478 

Viola,  84,  712  ;  cuttings,  555,  558  ; 
gracilis,  601,  602,  708 

Violas,  54,  71,  360,  707  ;  for  exhi- 
bition, 87  ;  from  cuttings,  85  ; 
from  seeds,  64  ;  how  to  grow,  86  ; 
increasing,  84,  85  ;  miniature,  87  ; 
planting  out,  24  ;  twenty-five 
varieties  for  garden  display,  87  ; 
varieties  for  spring  bedding,  708 


Violets,  35,  359,  406,  840,  962,  963  ; 
best  varieties  of,  37  ;  Dog's  Tooth, 
638,  936  ;  for  winter,  35  ;  in  pots, 
37,  104  ;  increasing,  122  ;  out-of- 
doors,  35  ;  planting  in  frames,  615 

Violettas,  87 

Virginian  Creeper,  180,  566  ;  Stock, 
442 

Vitex  Agnus-castus,   915 

Vitis,  180,  876  ;  Brandt,  Coignetiae 
purpurea,  566  ;  cordifolia,  662  ; 
discolor,  859  ;  Engelmanni,  876  ; 
Henryana,  566,  662  ;  himalayana, 
662  ;  inconstans,  180,  662,  876  ; 
purpurea,  566  ;  quinquefolia,  180, 
876  ;  semicordata,  662  ;  Thun- 
bergii,  566 


WALKS,  weedy,  78 

Wall,  building  a,  for  flower  growing, 
560  ;'  for  flowers,  585  ;  old,  plant- 
ing an,  562  ;  shady,  flowers  for, 
563  ;  sunny,  flowers  for,  562  ; 
fruits,  protecting,  79  ;  trees,  184, 
841  ;  trees,  pruning,  946  ;  trees, 
watering,  123 

Wallflowers,  116,  709,  712  ;  Double 
German,  790  ;  Fairy,  119  ;  for 
greenhouse,  790  ;  sowing,  216  ; 
transplanting,  88,  406 

Walls,  flower  growing  in,  559  ;  fruits 
for,  841  ;  Roses  for,  308 

Walnut,  1002  ;  Common,  922  ;  of 
America,  Black,  922 

Warm  water  for  window  plants,  102 

Wash,  caustic,  lime-sulphur,  972  ; 
for  Roses,  315  ;  winter,  for  fruit 
trees,  972 

Washing  glass,  893 

Wasps,  829  ;  how  to  catch,  416  ; 
nests,  71,  505 

Water,  for  window  plants,  warm,  102  ; 
soft,  obtaining,  61,  842 

—  garden,  miniature,  572 

—  gardens,  making,  576  ;   making 
the  pond  watertight,  soil  for,  570 

Hawthorn,  574 

. Lilies,  92,  574,  864  ;  in  tubs, 
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Watering,  840  ;  Carnations,  346, 
350  ;  fruit  borders,  264  ;  fruit 
trees,  265  ;  perennial  borders,  756  ; 
plants,  62,  692  ;  Rhododendrons, 
268  ;  Roses,  236,  243,  312  ;  vege- 
tables, 458  ;  wall  trees,  123 

Wax  Flower,   859 

Weeding,  458 

Weed-killer,  for  paths,  16  ;  prescrip- 
tion for  a,  854  ;  using,  770 

Weeds,  518,  616,  687  ;  clearing 
lawns  of,  170  ;  destroying,  359  ; 
on  the  lawn,  23,  121,  520  ;  tap- 
rooted,  23 

Weedy  walks,  78 

Weeping  Ash,  Beech,  Birch,  trees, 
Wych  Elm,  174 

Weevils,  679,  680  ;  on  Cabbages,  681 

Wheeling  manure,  947 

White  Currant,  992 

Whitethorn,  862 


Whitlavia  gloxinioides,  447 

Whitlow  Grass,  937 

Willow,  917,  924  ;   Blue,  924  ;   Herb, 
52 
leaved  Sunflower,   152 

Windflower,  132,  628,  937  ;  Grecian, 
628  ;  Japanese,  51,  60  ;  Mountain 
628  ;  Snowdrop,  52 

Windo\v  boxes,  325  ;  planting,  621  ; 
planting  for  winter  and  spring, 
625  ;  gardening,  621  ;  plants, 
warm  water  for,  102  ;  tubs,  325 

Windows,  shady,  flowers  for,  624, 
625  ;  sunny,  flowers  for,  622 

Wineberry,  989 

Winter  Geraniums,  1058  ;  Iris,  Al- 
gerian, 158  ;  Moth,  678  ;  plants 
during,  129  ;  Sweet,  901  ;  washes- 
for  fruit  trees,  972  ;  work,  963 

—  Greens,    planting,    326  ;     sow- 
ing, 124 

Wintering  plants  in  frames,  668 
Wireworms,  685  ;    how  to  trap,  121  ; 

killing  by  kindness,   514 
Wistaria,  180,  877  ;  Chinensis,  multi- 

juga,  877  ;  sinensis,  816 
Witch  Hazel,  208,  901,  915 
Wood  Ashes,  making  and  using,  61 

Lily,  92 

supports,  preservatives  for,  17 

Woodlice,  800  ;    trap  for,  796 

Woodruff,  604  ;    Blue,  428 

Woodwardia,  838 

Woolly  Aphides,  679,  984 

Work   for   the    year   in    the    French 

garden,  958 

—  in  the  garden  in  early  January, 
963  ;  February,  1057  ;  March,  24  ; 
April,   122  ;  May,  216  ;   June,  325  ; 
July,    406  ;    August,    504  ;     Sep- 
tember,     615  ;       October,       689  ; 
November,    794  ;  December,  893 

—  in  the  garden  in  late  January, 
1019  ;    February,     1094  ;     March, 
78  ;    April,  170  ;  May,  264  ;  June, 
360  ;     July,    456  ;     August,    555  ; 
September,   658  ;     October,     754  ; 
November,  840  ;  December,  945 

—  in  winter,  963 
Wormcasts,  remedy  for,  22 
Worms,  518 
Wormwood,  604,  672 
Wounds  in  trees,  stopping,  124 
Wych  Elm,  924  ;    weeping,  174 

XERANTHEMUM,  48  ;    annuum,  435 


YARROW,  Giant  Golden,  381 

Yew,  862  ;    Common,  892 

Yuccas   with    broken   branches,   28& 


ZEA,  46,  675 

Zephyr  Flower,  656 

Zephyranthes  Andersoni,  Atamasco, 

Candida,   carinata,   rosea,   656 
Zinnia,   75  :    elegans,  Haageana,  453 
Zizania  aquatica,   574,  675 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  increasing,  204r 
Zygopetalum,  813 
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ACHILLEA  ageratifolia,  003  ;   iilipen- 

dulina,  391  ;    Ptarmica  The  Pearl, 

382  ;    serbica,  590 
Acroclinium,  429 
Adiantum  Farleyense,  834 
Aerides,  800 
Aeschynanthus,  844 
Agapanthus  uinbellatus,  500 
Agave  americana,  758 
Alliuni  triquetrum,   627 
Aloe  variegata,   759 
Alpine    flowers    on    a   bank   of    soil, 

591 

Alyssum  saxatile,  597 
Amaranthus  caudatus,  434 
Amaryllis    Belladonna,    (126,    627 
Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  661 
Anchusa  italica,   Dropmore    variety, 

133 

Androsace  Chumbyi,  605 
Anemia,  834 
Anemone,    Japanese,   134  ;    King   of 

the  .Scarlets,  628  ;    Pulsatilla,  52  ; 

single  Poppy,  629  ;  Wood,  double- 

flowered  604 
Apple,  Adam'sPearmain,  973  ;  Ailing- 

ton  Pippin,  967  :    Lord  Grosvenor, 

1054  ;    Ribston  Pippin,  976  ;    The 

Queen,      1040  ;        tree,       espalier, 

983  ;    tree,  young,   bearing  heavy 

crops,  1055 

Aquilegia  glandulosa,   132 
Arabis,  double  white,  among  Tulips, 

709  ;    white,  710 
Arenaria,  935 


Aristolochia  gigas,  857 
lenium  filix-foemin 
835 


Asple 


a,  826  ;  nidus, 


Aster,  Victoria,  427 

Asters,     a    splendid    show    of,    73  ; 

China,  430  ;   in  an  old-world    gar- 

den, 1  ;    perennial,  137 
Aubrietia  and  Arabis  on  a  bank  of 

soil,  591 
Auricula,      Alpine,       420  :        Claude 

Halcro,  418  ;    George  Rudd,  419 
Auriculas,  frame  for,   421  ;    increas- 

ing, 422 

Azalea,  Indian,  781 
Azaleas,  a  border  of,  868 


BAMBOOS  fringing  a  Water  Lily 
pool,  885 

Bananas  in  an  English  greenhouse, 
1022 

Bedding,  summer,  on  the  lawn, 
198 

Beds  of  summer  flowers,  195 

Beech,  Weeping,  923 

Begonia  Turnford  Hall,  334,  721 

Begonias,  tuberous,  194,  529 

Bertolonia,  845 

Blackberry,  cut-leaved,  arch  of,  753 

Bluebells  and  budding  ferns,  31  ; 
in  the  woodland,  30 

Bog  and  water  garden,  a  little,  570 

Border  edged  with  Viola  or  Tufted 
Pansy,  86  ;  of  hardy  flowers,  239 

Borders,  flower,  in  a  suburban  gar- 
den, 667  ;  of  hardy  flowers,  355 

Boronia  heterophylla,  783 

Bottling  fruits,   1016-7 

Bougainvillea,  855 

Brodiaea  grandiflora,  630 

Buckinghamshire  garden,   in  a,   141 

Bulbs  in  fibre,  770 


CACTUS,  Rat's  Tail,  337 
Calanthe  vestita,  802 
Calceolarias,       herbaceous,        finely- 
grown,  725 

— —  in  an  amateur's  greenhouse,  724 
Calochortus,  631 

Camellia    bush    out    of    doors,    897  ; 
double,     in     a     flower-pot,     726  ; 
single-flowered,  727 
Campanula  Allioni,  594  :    G.  F.  Wil- 
son, 590  ;    grandis,  138  ;    isophylla 
alba,  330  ;    pyramidalis,  139 
Canna,     increasing,     200-1  ;      Oscar 

Dannacker,  527 
Canterbury  Bells,  115 
Carnation     (Fancy),    Delicia,      356  ; 
Duchess  of  Wellington,  342  ;  Eliza- 
beth Shiffner,  343  ;  Hercules,  357  ; 
John     Ridd,    346  ;     Mrs.     Griffith 
Jones,  345  ;    Mrs.  Henwood,  353  ; 
Mr.s.    Robert   Berkeley,   349  ;  per- 
petual-flowering   Lady     Alington, 
493 

Carnations,  Border,  341  ;  Clove,  340  ; 
perpetual,  489  ;  perpetual,  increas- 
ing, 490,  491,  492  :  perpetual,  out 
of   doors,    494  ;    perpetual,    prize- 
winning  exhibit  of,  4J)5 
Carrot,  Intermediate,  roots  of,  1047 
Catalpa,  919 
Cattleya  bowringiana,  803  ;  Mossiae, 

804 

Cedrus   Deodara   albo-spica,    890 
Celsia  cretica,  728 
Centaurea  Moschata,  431 
Cerastium  tomentosum,   45 
Cereus  tricolor  albus,   762 
Ceterach  offlcinarum,  827 
Chionodoxa  Luciliae,   632 
Chorizema  cordaturn,  784 
Christmas  Roses,   154 
Chrysanthemum,   annual,    75  :    Ball 
of  Gold,  469  ;   H.  W.  Thorpe.  462  ; 
Japanese    Incurved,    463  ;     Lady- 
smith,  470  ;    Maggie,  470  :    maxi- 
mum, 140  ;  Normandie,  143  ;  Sep- 
tember Beauty,  468  ;    uliginosum, 
142  ;    White  Quintus,  467 
Chrysanthemums,     465  ;      an     ama- 
teur's group  of,  459  ;    and  Phloxes 
in  a  border,  666  ;    Border,  67 
Cimicifuga  cordifolia,  54 
Cineraria,    star-flowered,    729  ;    flor- 
ists', 730 
Clarkia,  788 

Clematis  indivisa,    771  ;    Jackmanni 
smothering   an    arch,    177  :     Lord 
Neville,  178  ;    montana,  175,  455, 
871,    1093  ;      Nellie    Moser,    872  ; 
Vitalba,  873 
Clivia  miniata,  502 
Cloches    or    bell-glasses,    951  ;     and 

frames  in  "  French  "  garden,  955 
Coboea  scandens,  772 
Cocos  weddeliana,   777 
Colchicum  autumnale,  633 
Coleus,  766 
Collinsia  bicolor,  432 
Cordyline  or  Dracaena  australis,  675 
Coreopsis  grandiflora,  69 
Correa   cardinalis,   784 
Cortaderia  argentea,  673 
Cosmos,  433 
Cottage    garden    in    Worcestershire, 
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Crinum,  635 
Crocus  Mont  Blanc,  940 


Crocuses,   blue,   in  the  grass,  634 

—  grown  in  flower-pan,  634 
Croton  Countess,  846 
Cucumber,  a  "  twin,"  1073 
Cupressus  erecta  viridis,  889  ;    sem- 

pervirens,  890 
Cyclamen,  coum  album,  595  ;  hardy, 

among   ferns,    52  ;     Persian,    734  ; 

repandum,  607 
Cymbidium  lowianum,  804 
Cypresses,    a    group    of    green    and 

"coloured,  887 
Cypripedium,   797  ;    Calceolus,  948  ; 

fairieanum,  799  ;    Venus,  805 

DAFFODIL  bulbs  in  a  pot,  942  ; 
Emperor,  31  ;  Madame  de  Graaff, 
650,  939 

Dahlia,  Cactus,  Alpha,  486  ;  Cactus, 
Mauve  Queen,  484 ;  Cactus, 
Satisfaction,  481  ;  decorative, 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  30, 
485  ;  decorative,  Orange  Glare  of 
the  Garden,  486  ;  Paeony-flowered, 
Sunset,  488  ;  Pompon,  Nerissa, 
484  ;  show,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  487 

Dahlias,  Cactus,  six  prize-winning, 
483  ;  Paeony-flowered,  194  ;  Pom- 
pon Cactus,  479  ;  single,  from 
seed,  68 

Datura  Knightii,  735 

Delphinium,  147  ;  and  Gypsophila, 
a  border  of,  657 

Dendrobium  atro-violaceum,  801  ; 
formosum  giganteum,  807  :  Pier- 
ardi,  806  ;  thyrsiflorum,  807 

Deutzia,  814 

Dianthus  arenarius  606  ;  deltoides, 
585  ;  neglectus,  592 

Dictamnus  Fraxinella,   58 

Dimorphotheca    aurantiaca,    435 

Disa  grandiflora,  808 

Doronicum  plantagineum,  384 

ECHINOPS   Ritro,   385 

Epacrls,  785 

Epidendrum,  a  typical,  809 

Eranthis  hyemalis,   636 

Eremurus,  637 

Erica     hyemalis     alba,     785  ;      lusi- 

tanica,  934 

Erigeron  speciosus,  386 
Erythronium,   638,   937 
Eschscholtzia,  439 
Eucalyptus  in  bloom,  767  ;   globulus, 

765 

Eucharis    amazonica,    847 
Evergreen  Oak,  an  ancient,  900 

FERNS,  hardy,  bordering  a  shady 
walk,  825 

Ficus  elastica,  768 

Forget-me-nots  in  the  kitchen  gar- 
den, 1102 

Formal  garden,  an  attractive  little, 
511  ;  of  free-growing  flowers,  373  ; 
of  hardy  flowers,  130 

Foxgloves,  self-sown,  117 

Frames  for  Melons  and  Cucumbers, 
952 

French  Bean,  a  good  type  of,  1044 

"  French  "  garden  at  Evesham,  949 

Fritillaria   imperialis,   638 

Fuchsia  in  hanging  baskets,  332 

Fuchsias  in  garden  vase,  196 

-Funkia,  145 
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GAILLARDIA,  or  Blanket  Flower,  68, 

146 

Galanthus  Imperati,  640 
Galtonia  candicans,  641 
Garden  at  Taormina  in  Sicily,  307  ; 
of  fragrant  flowers,  105  ;  sunk,  319 
Gentiana  acaulis,  598,  608 
Geranium,  from  cutting  to  plant,  205 
Geraniums,  crimson,  and  white  Mar- 
guerites, 198  ;   white,  197 
Gilia,  433 
Gladiolus,   643 
Gleichenia  rupestris,   836 
Gloxinias,   738 

Godetia,  437  ;    Afterglow,  446 
Gooseberry  Langley  Beauty,  996 
Grape  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  1031 
Grapes,  Black  Hambro',  1030 
Greenhouse,  display  in  winter,  715 
Gypsophila,  149  ;    repens,  586 

HARDY  flowers,  with  paved  path 
through  sunk  border,  38 

Heaths,  hardy,  932 

Helenium  pumilum,    150 

Helianthus  Miss  Mellish,  153 

Helichrysum  bellidioides,  609 

Heliconia,  849 

Heliotrope  Madame  de  Bussy,  739 

Hippeastrum  or  Amaryllis,  740 

Hollyhock,  double,  155 

Hollyhocks  among  Snapdragons  and 
Pentstemons,  27 

Honeysuckle,  565 

Hop  as  a  garden  climbingTplant,  179 

Hornbeam,  hedges  of,  863 

Hyacinth,  bulbs  in  a  pot,  942  ; 
Moreno,  644,  941  ;  removing 
flowers  of,  941 

Hyacinths,  remarkable  grouping  of, 
707 

Hydrangea  in  a  garden  in  Worcester- 
shire, 617  ;  in  a  tub,  619  ;  in  12- 
inch  flower-pot,  618  ;  paniculata 
grandiflora,  914 

Hydrangeas,  619 

Hymenocallis,  851 

IBEBIS,  387 

Iris,  Flag,   159  ;    German,  28,   158  ; 

Kaempferi,  157  ;   walk,  159 
Irises,    Spanish,    645  ;   Spanish,    and 

Silvery  Saxifrages,  593 


JAPANESE    garden    at    Friar    Park, 

Henley-on-Thames,  966 
Jasione  Jankae  in  a  wall,  564 
June     flowers :      Mossy     Saxifrage, 

Cerastium,  and  Roses,  3 

KAT.ANCHOE  flammea,  763 
Kentia  forsteriana,  778 
Kochia  tricophylla,  440 

LACHENALIAS  in  wire  basket,  333 

Laelio-Cattleya,   808 

Larkspur,  annual,  425,  430 

Latania  borbonica,   779 

Lathyrus  grandiflorus,   388 

Lavatera  rosea,  441 

Lavender  hedge,  670 

Leontopodium  alpinum,  577 

Leucojum  vernum,  646 

Lilac,  908  ;  bush  in  a  cottage  gar- 
den, 879  ;  Marie  Legraye,  815, 
909 

Lilium  auratum,  90,  101  ;  candidum, 
93  ;  giganteum,  95  ;  Hansoni, 
101  ;  longiflorum,  89  ;  Martagon, 
99  ;  pardalinum,  98  ;  tigrinum,  97 


Linaria,  440 

Linum  flavum,  582  ;    perenne,  389 
Lobelia  ramosa  (tenuior),  442 
Loganberry  plants  on  a  fence,  987 
Lupins,  162,   163  ;   Tree,  163  ;   Tree, 

and  white  Pinks,  106 
Lycaste  Skinneri,  810 
Lygodium  scandens,  837 


MACHINE  for  gathering  leaves  on  the 

lawn,  22 

Magnolia  conspicua,   176,  903 
Mandevilla  suaveolens,    775 
Marguerite,   191 

Marigold  Legion  of  Honour,  450 
Melon  Hero  of  Lockinge,  1024 
Mesembryanthemum  tricolor,  442 
Mignonette  Crimson  Victoria,  788 
Miscanthus  sinensis,  674 
Mixed  border  of  hardy  flowers,  151 
Moat  garden  at  Ditton  Park,  Bucks, 

365 
Modern    English    garden,    a   typical, 

185 
Moraine,  consisting  of  soil  and  stone 

chips,  587 

Muscari,  937  ;  botryoides  album,  647 
Mushroom  bed,  1076 


NARCISSI,  chalice-cupped,  in  grass, 
28  ;  in  fibre,  769  ;  Poet's,  55 

Narcissus  Bianca,  648  ;  Elvira,  943  ; 
Poeticus  Epic,  649  ;  Waterwitch, 
in  grass,  87 

Nemesia,   443 

Nepenthes,  851 

Nephrodium  Filix-mas,  828 

Nerine  pudica,   743 

Nicotiana,   444 

Nigella  Miss  Jekyll,  4-i 

Nycterinia,  445 

Nymphaea  stellata,  569 


ODONTOGLOSSTJM  crispum,  811 
Oenothera  speciosa,  392 
Olearia  macrodonta,   1097 
Onion  Ailsa  Craig,  1049 
Onions,  finely-grown,  1079 
Ornithogalum  arabicum,  651 


PAEONIES,  double,  165 

Passiflora,  774 

Path     bordered     by     Thyme,      16  ; 

brick,  through  the  shrubbery,  213  ; 

flagged,   in   a  cottage  garden,   57, 

209  ;     paved,    edged    with    Mossy 

Saxifrage,   13 
Paths,    paved,    in    a   herb    garden, 

211 
Paving,    stone,    in    a    little    formal 

garden,  210 
Pea,     Marrowfat,     1051  ;      Senator, 

1052 
Peach,      Peregrine,      1041  ;       Royal 

George,     1004  ;      Stirling     Castle, 

1039 
Pear,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  1005  ; 

tree,  cordon,  1008,  1056 
Peas  trained  on  Sirnplicitas  netting, 

1081 
Pelargonium    Duchess    of    Cornwall, 

744  ;  Ivy-leaved,  in  vase,  193 
Pentstemon  Southgate  Gem,  497 
Pentstemons  and  Tufted  Pansies, 

499  ;    beside  flagged  path  in  fruit 

garden,  379 
Pergola  of  Roses,  251 
Petunia,  449,  746 
Phacelia  campanularia,  448 


Philadelphus   coronarius,   912 
Phlox,     divaricata,      168  ;      garden 

166  ;    Stellaria  lilacina,  599 
Phyllocactus,    757,   819 
Pink,  fragrant,  gathering,   107 
Pinks,  Alpine,  in    the    rock   garden 

579  ;    double  white,  363 
Platycodon  grandiflorum,  393 
Plum    Monarch,    1009  ;     tree    grown 

in  pot,  1040 

Plumbago   capensis,    774 
Poinsettia,    852 
Polemonium  caeruleum,  395 
Polypodium   vulgare,   827 
Pond,  an  amateur's  small,  567 
Poppies,  Shirley,  447 
Poppy,      Cardinal,      399  ;       Jeannie 

Mawson,  167 

Potatoes,  an  excellent  crop  of,  1084 
Potentilla  fruticosa,   905 
Primula   frondosa,    589,    936  ;    mar- 

ginata,  935  ;    obconica,  747  ;    pul- 

verulenta,  611  ;   Sikkimensis,  611  ; 

stellata,  748 
Pteris  Aquilina,  829  ;    cretica  albo- 

lineata,   838 
Pyre  thrums,  375 


REED  mat  for  protecting  frames,  953 

Rhododendron,  bush,  866  ;  Cataw- 
biense,  865  ;  garden,  866  ;  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Stirling,  867 

Richardia  or  Calla,  749 

Rock  garden  at  Friar  Park,  Henley- 
on-Thames,  669 

Rockery,  edging,  16,  612  ;  built  on 
flat  ground,  581  ;  with  paved  path- 
way, 584 

ocky  bank  built  with  artificial 
stone,  583  ;  pools  and  bog  borders 
by  a  pond  margin,  83 

Romneya  Coulteri,  397 

Rose  Aime"e  Vibert,  245  ;  Alice 
Roosevelt,  253  ;  Avoca,  294  ; 
Bennett's  Seedling,  277  ;  Betty, 

242  ;        Blush       Rambler,       238  ; 
Bridesmaid,  256  ;  Captain  Christy, 
247  ;    Caroline  Testout,  281  ;    Cis- 
sie  Easlea,  241  ;   Conrad  F.  Meyer, 
295  ;      Crepuscule,     234  ;      Dean 
Hole,  standards  of,  260  ;  Dorothy 
Perkins,  244,  259,  279  ;    Duchess 
of     Westminster,     221  ;      Dundee 
Rambler,  274  ;    Felicite  Perpe"tue, 
271  ;    Frau  Karl   Druschki,  275  ; 
garden,     227  ;       Gardenia,     246  ; 
Gloire    de    Chedane    Guinoisseau, 

243  ;  Grace  Molyneux,  224  ;  Gruss 
an  Teplitz,  278  ;    Gustav  Gruner- 
wald,  225  ;    Juliet   pegged    down, 
233  ;      La     France,     261,      283  ; 
Lady  Ashtown,  257  ;    Lady  Gay, 
103  ;      Leuchtfeuer,    249  ;      Lieu- 
tenant    Chaure",     252  ;      Madame 
Abel    Chatenay,     254  ;      Madame 
Hoste,    273  ;     Madame    Plantier, 
289  ;      Manda's     Triumph,     179  ; 
Margaret,  282  ;    Mrs.  Amy  Ham- 
mond, 291 ;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Allan,  235  ; 
Mrs.    Foley    Hobbs,    284  ;     Mrs. 
Stewart    Clark,    280  ;      Niphetos, 
256  ;    pergola  and  flower  borders, 
301  ;       Polyantha,     dwarf,     279  ; 
Rayon  d'Or,  297  ;'  Re"n<;  Andrd  on 
fence,    220  ;     Seven    Sisters    and 
White   Lilies,    237  ;     Souvenir   de 
Gustav  Prat,  248  ;    Tea  Rambler, 
222,    250 ;     Trier,    263  ;      Ulrich 
Brunner,   272  ;     Una,   299  ;    Wai- 
tham  Bride,  226  ;    white  Maman 
Cochet,  254  ;   William  Allen  Rich- 
ardson, 285 
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Roses,  around  a  window,  222  ;  Ayr- 
shire, a  hedge  of,  293  ;  China,  a 
bed  of,  258  ;  climbing,  on  garden 
steps,  219  ;  climbing  over  door- 
way, 276  ;  garden,  a  bowl  of,  255  ; 
garden  of,  287  ;  Konigin  Carola, 
29  ;  Penzance  Brier,  270  ;  per- 
gola of,  281  ;  pillar,  in  the  flower 
border,  65,  267  ;  round  a  garden 
shelter,  223 

Rudbeckia  speciosa,  396 

Runner  Bean,  1063  ;  trained  over 
rough  trellis,  1045 


SALPIGLOSSIS,  451 
Saponaria  ocymoides,  562 
Saxifraga  sarmentosa,  821 
Saxifrage,  Mossy,  711  ;  Silvery,  on  a 

rocky  mound,  613 
Schizanthus,  789 
Scilla  sibirica,  653 
Scolopendrium  vulgare,  826 
Seat,  garden,   7 
Sempervivum  in  bloom,  589 
Senecio,  double,  450 
Snapdragons,  206  ;    a  border  of,  66 
Snowdrops  in  a  flower-pot,  639 
Solanum   jasminoides,    874 
Spiraea     Aruncus,     374  ;      japonica, 

820  ;    lindleyana,  913 
Spring  flowers,  33 
Stapelia,  339 

Statice,  452  ;    Suworowi,  49 
Stephanotis,   858 
Steps,  stone,  in  rock  garden,  39 
Stock,  Ten-week,  106,  197,  453 


Storing  fruit,  contrivance  for,  975 

Strawberry  Dr.  Hogg,  1013 

Streamside,  gardening  at  Gatton 
Park,  Surrey,  417  ;  trees  and 
flowers,  475 

Streptocarpus,  750 

Sunflower,  annual,  Primrose  Dame, 
74  ;  Sutton's  distinct  new,  436 

Sunk  garden,  523 

Sweet  Pea,  Clara  Curtis,  532  ;  Deco- 
rator, 538  ;  Doris  Usher,  540  ; 
Edrom  Beauty,  548  ;  Elsie  Her- 
bert, 548  ;  Etta  Dyke,  541  ;  W. 
R.  Beaver,  543 

Sweet  Peas,  72  ;  as  grown  for  ex- 
hibition, 547  ;  excellent  clump  of, 
536  ;  exhibition,  546  ;  for  decora- 
tive use,  531  ;  for  garden  display, 
533  ;  in  a  flower-pot,  545  ;  in  a 
garden  in  the  Midlands,  549  ;  in  a 
Scottish  garden,  539  ;  in  a  York- 
shire garden,  549  ;  trained  on 
netting,  537 


TERRACE,  lawn  and  Lily  pond,  764 
Thrift  growing  wild  on  the  coast  of 

Devon,  578 

Tomatoes  under  glass,  1053,  1089 
Trees  and  shrubs  in  a  West  Country 

garden,  929 
Triteleia  uniflora,  55 
Tritoma  or  Kniphofia,   161 
Tulip,  Darwin,  Clara  Butt,  655  ;    in 

a  flower-pot,  936,  942 
Tulips     and     Forget-me-nots,     708  ; 

Darwin  and  Cottage,  654 


ULMUS  montana  pendula.  922 

VALLOTA  purpurea,  751 
Vegetable  Marrows  and  Gourds,  1091 
Vegetables,  small  collection  of,  1061 
Verbascum,  400  ;    olympicum,   119 
Veronica  spicata,  401 
Vine,    at    Cumberland    Lodge,    near 
Windsor,  1035  ;  propagating,  1036 
Viola  cucullata  alba,  53 
Violas  or  Tufted  Pansies,  70 
Vitis  Coignetiae,  876 


WALKS,  winding  and  straight,  7 
Wall    for    flowers,    559,    560,    561  ; 
low,  planted  with  Bellflowers,  etc., 
11  ;    old,  flowers  in  an,  563 
Wallflower,  double,  789 
Wallflowers  and  Forget-me-nots,  29 
Water  Lily  pond,  572 
Wellingtonia  gigantea,  888 
West  Country  house  and  garden,  77 
Window -box,      planted     with     Ge- 
raniums,   white    Violas    and    blue 
Nemesia,  624  ;    planted  with  Mar- 
guerite Mrs.  Sander,  621 
Wistaria,  Chinese,  173  ;   on  a  house 
wall,   515  ;    covering  house  front, 
875  ;    multijuga,  816 


YEW,  a  remarkable  arch  of,  892 

ZEPHYRANTHES  Candida,  51 
Zizania  aquatica,  573 
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ABTTTILON,  increasing,   717,   718 
Acalypha  sanderiana,  843 
Achimenes,  increasing,   719 
Apparatus  for  sterilising  soil,  521 
Apple  pests,  678 
Apples,  pruning,  977,  978,  979,  980, 

981 

Artichoke,  Chinese,  1062 
Arum  plant,  potting,  749 
Asparagus  knife,  1062 
Aspidistra,  dividing,  818  ;    "  faked," 

819 
Autumn  flower  border,  plan  for,  663 


BEDDING  PLANTS,  propagating,  202 
Beetroot,   1047 
Begonias,  storing,  202 
Black  Currant,  pruning,  990 
Brussels  Sprouts,  planting,  1065 
Budding  fruit  trees,  703  ;  Roses,  317, 
701 


CALCEOLARIAS,  increasing,  723 
Cannas,  storing,  202 
Carnations,  layering,  348 
Carrots,  lifting  and  storing,  1064 
Celery,  earthing,  1068,   1069 
Chrysanthemum,  cuttings,  460,  461  ; 

stopping,  464  ;  taking  buds,  466 
Cinerarias,  increasing,  730 
Cucumber,  frame  for,  1072 
Currant  cuttings,  994,  995 
Cuttings,  taking,  412,  413 
Cyclamen,  increasing,  733 


DAHLIAS,  increasing,  482 

Designs,  for  beds  of  summer  flowers, 
203  ;  for  flower  beds,  713 

Disbudding,  a  fruit  tree,  188  ;  Carna- 
tions, 351  ;  Chrysanthemums, 
186  ;  Peach  fruits,  189  ;  Sweet 
Peas,  187 

Drainage,  109,  110,  111 

EPIPHYLLUM,  increasing,  761 
Espalier  fruit  tree,  982 

FERNS,   repotting,   832  ;    increasing, 


Formal  garden,  design  for,  507  ;  Rose 

garden,  508 

Freesias,  potting  bulbs,  737 
Fruit,    gathering   and    storing,    974  ; 

pests  of,  681  ;    planting,  968,  969  ; 

pruning,  971 


GARDEN,  design  for,  2,  5  ;  improv- 
ing the,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9 

Geranium  cuttings,  205,  745 

Gooseberries,   pruning,   997 

Gooseberry  caterpillars,  1000 

Grafting,  different  kinds  of,  695,  696, 
697,  698 

Grapes,  thinning,   1033 

Grass  edge,  preserving,  21  ;  renovat- 
ing, 20 

Grease-banding  fruit  trees,  1037 


HANGING  baskets,  331 
Hardy  flower  borders,  plans  for,  665 
Hippeastrum,    increasing,    741 
Hypericum  hookerianum,  910 


INARCHING,  698 

Increasing  plants  by  division,  694 
Insect  friends,  679,  682  ;   pests,  679, 
682 


LAPAGERIA,  layering,  773 
Layering  plants,  704,   705 
Leaf  cuttings,  699,  700 
Leeks,  planting,   1075 
Levelling  the  garden,  10,  12 
Light  ground,  treatment  for,   114 
Lilies,  staking,   102 
Lily  bulbs,  potting,  100 


MARKING  out  flower  beds,  204 
Melons,  planting,  1025,  1026 
Mushroom  beds,   1076,   1077 


OLD-WORLD  garden,  design  for,  509 
Onions,  thinning,  1080 

PATHS,  making,  14,  15 
Paved  garden,  a  little,  510 


Peach  trees,  pruning,   1003 

Pear  trees,  pruning,  1007,  1008 

Pernettya,  a  berried  shoot  of,  8^8 

Phyllocactus,    increasing,    760,    7 til 

Pirik  cuttings,  364 

Plum  tree,  pruning,  981 

Potato,  increasing,  lifting,  planting, 

1082,    1083 

Primula,  double  white,  layering,  748 
Protecting,   plants,    125,  "126,    127  ; 

seedlings  from  pests,  410,  723 


RASPBERRIES,  pruning,  1011 
Red  Currant,  pruning,  991 
Rhubarb  forcing,  1085 
Rock  garden,  how  to  make,  580,  581 
Roman  Hyacinth,  940 
Root  cuttings,  59,  60 
Rose,  cuttings,  318  ;    pests,  685 
Roses,  planting,  229  ;    pruning,  2£0, 
231,  232 


SEAKALE,  forcing,  1086 
Seedlings,  transplanting,  411 
Shrubs,  increasing,  926,  927 
Sowing  seeds,  410,  412 
Stairway,  stone,  in  an  old  garden,  40 
Staking  plants,  43,  127 
Sterilising  soil,  apparatus  for,  521 
Stopping  a  Vine  shoot,  189 
Strawberries  in  a  barrel,  1014  ;  layer- 
ing, 1015 

Sweet  Pea,  cuttings,  544  ;  shade 
for,  542  ;  sowing,  534  ;  supports, 
535 

TOMATO  sowing  and  stopping,  1088 
Tradescantia,    as    an    edging    plant, 

increasing,  822 
Trenching,  519 

VEGETABLE  pests,  683 
Vine,  training,  1032 
Viola  cuttings,  84,  85 
Violets,  how  to  grow,  36 


WATER,  garden,  568  ;   Lilies,  571 
Watering  plants,  62,  63 
Window  boxes,  622,  623 
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